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that  degree  the  power  of  producing  power.  The  chief  point  to  look  for  is 
that  it  is  really  worth  while  to  make  the  effort,  that  the  result  is  commen- 
surate with  the  time  expended*.  Hundreds  who  have  faithfully  read  this 
magasine  for  a  number  of  years  have  written  that  they  feel  themselves 
amply  repaid.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  suppljring  really  practical 
material  is  ever  new,  and  I  do  not  feel  chat  I  have  solved  it  for  all  time.  In 
working  the  program  for  the  coming  year  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  educational  field.  There  is  no  rigidity 
about  this  program,  and  any  new  light  that  may  come  to  me  can  be  at  once 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Educational  Foundations  round  table. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  constant  enhance- 
ment of  the  helpfulness  of  this  magazine,  are  requested  to  write  me  their 
opinions  regarding  tne  points  asked  for  in  these  questions: 

What  departments  of  this  magazine,  in  the  past,  have  been  in  your 
opinion  the  most  productive  of  gooa  ?    Why  ? 

What  improvements  would  you  suggest  for  these  departments? 

What  new  features  do  you  uiink  desirable  ? 

Do  you  belive  that  general  culture  subjects  should  occupv  more  space? 

What  general  culture  courses  do  you  regard  most  neeaful  for  suitable 
presentation  in  these  pages  ? 

What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  department  of  ''Teachers'  Exam- 
inations ''? 

Are  these  questions  of  value  to  you  ?  How  may  this  feature  be  made 
of  more  direct  value  to  you  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  program  for  190&-06  ?  What  changes  or 
improvements  would  you  suggest  ? 

Many  readers  of  Educational  Foundations  have  come  to  look  upon 
educational  historv  and  biography  as  the  most  profitable  part  of  profes- 
sional culture,  Tne  suggestions  already  received  with  reference  to  the 
plans  of  work  for  the  new  year  uniformly  lay  first  emphasis  upon  history  of 
education,  and  biographies  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  world.  The  program 
for  the  present  volume  is,  therefore,  quite  largely  occupied  with  the 
development  of  education  in  its  different  departments  and  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  most  prominently  iaentified  with  the  shaping  of  the 
ideas  and  methods  which  govern  the  work  of  schools. 

Greek  education  and  the  beginnings  of  the  revival  of  learning  will  form 
the  principal  topics  in  the  general  history  of  education. 
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Vittorino  da  Feltre  And  Loyola  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  will  he 
amonff  the  subjects  of  special  articles.  Ilie  former  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Pestaloszi  and  thru  him  upon  all  modem  elementary  education. 

The  biomphical  sketches  of  eminent  American  edudators  will  be 
continued.  There  will  be  an  article  upon  Dr.  Sheldon  who  inspired  and  led 
the  Oswego  movement,  written  b]r  his  daughter,  Mary  Sheldon-Barnes. 
Supt  Newton  C.  Dougherty  will  write  about  Mewton  Bateman,  and  Dr.  E. 
Oram  Lyte  eonceming  Wickersham.  There  will  be  interesting  composite 
sketches  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  and  Presidoit  Eliot 
of  Harvard. 

The  great  work  done  by  women  in  shaping  the  character  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  teachers  has  never  before  been  adequately  presented.  A. 
beginning  is  made  in  the  present  volume  by  suppl^yinff  interesting  articles 
upon  the  useful  lives  and  labors  of  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Buss,  Emma  Willard, 
Lydia  Sigoumey,  and  others. 

Miss  Griffin  will  go  on  with  her  important  series  on  the  education  of 
women.  In  October  and  November  the  education  of  Mohammedan  women 
will  be  presented.  Next  month  there  will  also  be  published  an  interesting 
article  oy  Charles  Quincy  Turner  about  the  women  who  founded  famous 
ancient  seats  of  learning. 

The  department  of  "  Educational  Classics  "  will  be  continued  with  occa- 
sional selections  from  the  great  masters.  Only  really  significant  tests  will 
be  chosen. 

The  scioice  and  art  aspects  of  education  will  receive  due  attention. 
Educational  psychology  and  child  study  will  hold  as  important  a  place  in  the 
program  as  in  the  past. 

In  the  "Dictionary  of  Pedagogy"  will  be  taken  up  the  terms  "apper- 
ception,'* '  correlation,"  "concentration,"  "culture  epochs,"  and 
"attention." 

As  the  editor's  "  Edu^tional  Texts  "  appear  to  have  been  well  received 
and  found  helpful  bv  many  they  will  be  made  a  regular  feature  of  the 
course  beginning  in  October. 

Critical  examinations  of  plans  of  grading  and  promotion  in  school,  indi- 
vidual instruction,  and  of  tests  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  a  teacher's 
work  will  constitute  a  new  feature.  Schemes  of  teaching  citisenship  and 
pupil  government  will  also  be  discussed. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Methodology  "  there  will  be  articles  bearing  upon 
the  general  rules  of  teaching  and  also  upon  instruction  in  special  branches. 
The  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  language  will  be  the  principal 
topics  this  year. 

Common  school  extension  is  each  day  becoming  more  definitely  devel- 
oped. Here  Educational  Foundations  has  held  the  leadership  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  its  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  broader  views  of^the 
common  school  idea. 

The  department  of  "Teachers'  Examinations"  will  be  continued. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  which  will  largely  increase  its  usefulness. 

More  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
teacher.  The  valuable  articles  in  the  present  number  indicate  something  of 
the  character  of  the  material  secured  for  this  department.  There  will  be 
articles  by  well  known  educators  upon  the  various  ouestions  involved  here, 
such  as  adequate  remuneration,  permanent  tenure,  basis  of  promotion,  and 
pensions. 

With  so  rich  a  program  before  us  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  profitable  year  together.  If  you  have  any  special  wishes 
let  me  know  what  they  are.     This  magazine  seeks  to  serve  pou. 
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Cbc  power  of  fkraonality  as  XUuetratcd  in 
Ittary  Lyon,  the  Ccacbcr  Saint 

HH£  skylark's  home  is  on  the  ground;  her  first  glimpse  of 
the  blue  heaven  is  thru  meadow  grasses  from  a  lowly 
nest,  but  she  soon  learns  to  climb  the  skies.  The  free 
air  is  her  element;  far  above  the  earth  she  soars  and 
sings,  mounting  higher  and  still  higher  on  tireless  wings.  The 
singing  never  ceases,  and  long  after  the  speck  in  the  zenith  has 
been  lost  to  sight  there  still  falls  thru  the  blue  vault  upon  the 
enchanted  listener,  in  globules  of  ecstatic  song,  rainbow  showers  of 
melody  inefi^able.  The  singer  has  gone  up  on  high,  but  the  singer 
is  not  silent;  the  singer  has  passed  within  the  veil,  but  the  song 
goes  on. 

Mary  Lyon  began  life  in  an  humble  farm-house  among  Mas- 
sachusetts hills.  While  she  walked  in  lowly  paths  of  service,  her 
spirit  soared*  She  early  learned  that  she  could  climb  to  where  the 
heart  looked  far  below.  She  knew  how  to  work  in  the  world  and 
live  high  above  it,  and  it  was  her  joy  from  heavenly  heights  to  shed 
down  sweet  influences.  Altho  she  disappeared  against  the  blue  fifty- 
six  years  ago,  the  music  of  her  life  falls  upon  thousands  of  open 
hearts  to-day. 

Who  was  Mary  Lyon?  She  was  a  teacher  for  thirty-five  years 
of  more  than  three  thousand  young  women ;  a  pioneer  in  the  higher 
education  of  womon;  an  originator  of  new  methods;  a  Christian 
of  humble  spirit  and  flaming  zeal,  a  devout  student  and  a  constant 
teacher  of  the  Bible;  a  great  promotor  of  revivals  of  true  religoit ;  a 
leader  in  missions,  and  withal  a  specimen  of  the  noblest  type  of 
womanhood.  Her  name  is  especially  associated  with  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  seminary,  out  of  which  in  1888  this  college  grew.  She  was 
the  founder  of  the  seminary  and  for  twelve  years  its  principal.  The 
place  of  her  birth  was  Buckland,  Mass.,  a  little  mountain  farming 
town.  T%e  year  of  her  birth,  1797,  was  one  of  deep  and  general 
religious  feeling.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  intense  religious 
nature  and  convictions.  The  Bible  was  almost  the  one  book,  and 
the  little  red  school-house  and  the  diurch  were  the  only  institutions. 

In  that  mountain  region  she  passed  twenty  years,  and  there 
gained  the  vigorous  health  which  characterized  her.  On  that  ^wild 
romantic  little  farm  made,"  as  she  says,  "  more  to  feast  the  soul  than 
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to  feed  the  body,"  she  learned  by  youthful  experience  the  maxims 
of  economy,  sdf-denial,  good  taste,  and  benevolence  which  she 
taught  her  pupils.  She  was  trained  to  spin,  to  weave,  to  dye,  and 
to  arrange  the  autumn  stores  for  winter  use.  At  fifteen  years  she 
was  housekeeper  for  her  brother.  At  seventeen  she  was  teaching 
school, "  boarding  around,"  at  three  dollars  a  month.  She  overcame 
obstacles,  she  mastered  herself.  From  school  to  school  she  passed  up 
to  high  attainments  and  usefulness ;  always  unselfish,  always  aspir- 
ing, always  eager  to  learn  more  and  to  do  better.  Her  teaching 
made  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  great  studies.  The 
Bible  as  she  taught  it  excited  deeper  and  more  universal  interest 
than  any  other  study.  Sometimes  she  herself  studied  twenty  hours 
a  day.  She  performed  the  feat  of  committing  the  Latin  grammar 
to  memory  in  three  days.  She  calculated  eclipses  and  made  an 
almanac.  It  is  evident  that  she  was  unusually  gifted,  but  she  had 
also  a  high  aim,  a  strenuous  purpose,  a  remorseless  industry. 

To  place  the  possibility  of  a  thoro  and  a  Christian  education 
within  the  reach  *of  young  women  at  length  became  the  controlling 
and  absorbing  motive  of  her  life.  For  this  she  sacrificed  and 
planned  ;  for  this  she  .prayed  and  labored  thru  the  years ;  for  this 
her  enthusiasm  was  quenchless,  and  it  won.  Her  purpose,  expressed 
in  her  own  words,  was  to  provide  ^^  a  permanent  institution,  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  training  young  women  to  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, and  designed  to  be  furnished  with  every  advantage  which  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country  will  allow;  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  students  of  moderate  means  sudi  opportunities  that  none 
can  find  better  ones."  Of  these  words  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
they  need  no  change  to  make  them  embody  the  advanced  thought  of 
to-day. 

In  1886  the  cornerstone  of  IVfount  Holyoke  seminary  was  laid. 
Upon  this  cornerstone,  stooping  down,  she  wrote,  ^*  The  Lord  hath 
remembered  our  low  estate."  In  1837  the  institution  was  opened 
with  eighty  young  ladies,  eighty  others  being  refused  for  lack  of 
room.  The  second  year  one  hundred  were  received  and  four  hun- 
dred turned  away.  By  persistent,  insistent,  indomitable  efl^ort  she 
raised  for  the  school  $70,000. 

This  was  the  first  institution  designed  exclusively  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  was  two  hundred  years  after  the  founding  in  this 
country  of  the  first  college  for  men.  She  was  certainly  the  leader 
in  the  distinctive  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  under 
direct  Christian  infiuences.    Her  intense  devotion  to  this  end  is  ex- 
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presaed  in  her  saying,  *^  Had  I  a  thousand  lives  to  give  I  could 
sacrifioe  them  all  in  suffering  and  hardship  for  the  sake  of  Mount 
Holyoke  seminary." 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  was  her  life.  Notice  in  like  manner 
the  wonderful  results  of  this  life.  These  are,  of  course,  seen  first 
in  the  school  out  of  which  grew  directly  the  magnificent  institution 
in  whose  midst  we  are  to-day.  From  that  sdiool  there  were  two 
thousand  graduates.  Eight  thousand  students  were  for  a  time  un- 
der its  influence  during  the  sixty  years  of  its  life. 

Results  of  her  life  are  to  be  seen  again  in  the  influoice  exerted 
by  her  pupils.  From  under  her  care  went  Mrs.  Dascomb,  for  seven- 
teen years  woman  principal  of  Oberlin.  The  first  woman  principal 
of  Vassar  was  also  her  pupil.  Miss  Shafer  and  Miss  Morgan  at 
Wellesley  transmitted  thru  Oberlin  her  influence.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley,  Miss  Ada  L.  Howard,  was  also  a  graduate  of 
Holyoke.  Mr.  I>urant,  the  founder  of  Wellesley,  said  that  he  got 
his  first  impulse  toward  the  founding  of  that  college  from  Mary 
Lyon  and  her  teaching.  Mr.  Moody  traces  to  Moss  Lyon  the  estab- 
lishment  of  his  seminary  at  Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon.  It  is 
safe  also  to  say  that  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson's  early  associations  with 
Mary  Lyon  in  this  valley  were  largely  influential  in  determining 
his  princely  benefactions  to  Christian  education.  In  many  places, 
in  our  own  country,  in  far  away  Africa,  and  in  other  lands  there 
are  schools  modeled  after  her  plan  and  shaped  by  her  ideals.  Hun- 
dreds of  missionaries  and  of  teachers  and  Christian  women  in  remote 
placies  went  out  carrying  with  them  the  ideals  and  principles  formed 
in  the  school  of  which  she  was  the  head. 

How  do  we  estimate  any  woman's  rank?  Surely  the  criterion 
must  be  effectiveness  for  good  rather  than  culture  for  culture  sake. 
We  do  not  judge  a  person  as  we  do  a  statue,  by  pose,  by  lines  an() 
curves,  but  primarily  by  the  power  to  do.  The  highest  beauty  is 
based  upon,  and  must  be  subordinate  to  use.  This  may  rule  out 
from  the  first  place  the  charming,  accomplished,  versatile  woman 
of  the  club,  or  the  brilliant  and  graceful  modem  literary  woman ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  would  put  in  her  place  the  quiet  mother  of  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls  whom  she  has  given  to  the  world  physically 
vigorous,  and  in  the  whole  range  of  their  faculties  well  endowed* 
whom  she  has  trained  so  that  they  are  intellectually  balanced  and 
strong,  morally  earnest  and  sound,  and  spiritually  vital  and  aspir- 
ing. That  is  noblest  achievement.  This  would  surely  place  in  the 
first  rank  the  gracious,  forceful,  patient  teacher  of  whole  genera- 
tions of  youth. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Mary  Lyon  tiiat  hen  *'  was  the  most  fruitful 
life  lived  by  any  woman  in  the  nineteenth  century."  How  can  we 
account  for  this  permanent  and  far-reaching  influence?  In  part 
by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  woman  herself.  There  was 
certainly  in  her  a  rare  blending  of  qualities.  She  was  not  angular, 
strong-minded,  and  cold,  but  sweet  and  lovable.  She  was  possessed 
of  a  penetrating  intellect,  but  also  of  a  large  warm  heart.  She  had 
a  perpendicular  conscience,  but  also  a  genial  nature.  Her  life  over- 
flowed with  personal  sympathy.  With  a  most  buoyant  tempera- 
ment she  had  also  intense  feeling  and  intense  energy  of  body  and 
mind.  She  certainly  combined  traits  whidi  are  seemingly  opposite, 
for  she  had  abundant  practical  talent  and  abounding  spiritual 
power.  She  was  characterized  by  sterling  common  sense  and  mys- 
tical piety, — common  sense  and  piety,  a  combination  that  made  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  successful;  that  made  the  missionary 
Oberlin  in  the  Vosges  successful ;  that  is  needed  in  every  home  mis- 
sionary diurch  and  in  every  city,  mission  and  every  foreign  Add 
also  in  every  school  where  personality  counts  for  anything. 

We  find  a  reason  for  her  influence  in  the  character  of  her  ideals. 
**  Righteousness"  was  a  great  word  with  her.  The  legend  carved 
over  her  grave,  ^  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  am  afraid 
of  but  that  I  shall  not  know  and  do  all  my  duty,"  is  the  keynote  of 
her  great  life.  Her  benevolence  was  also  the  greatest,  for  it  was 
intensely  personal,  and  yet  as  broad  as  the  world.  She  lavished  her 
thought  and  kindness  upon  the  weakest  and  most  unworthy  of  her 
pupils  at  the  same  time  that  she  sent  her  thought  and  efforts 
abroad  to  distant  races.  The  shafts  of  soom  east  against  missions 
fell  shattered  at  the  feet  of  such  a  representative  as  she  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit.  Some  one  has  called  her  the  heroine  of  altruism. 
This  seems  to  me  a  weak  and  inadequate  expression  to  characterize 
her  most  Christlike  love.  She  was  the  representative  of  Him  whose 
love  burned  low  as  the  dust  and  who  yet  embraced  a  race  in  His 
redemptive  purpose.  She  was  a  true  follower  of  Him  who  sought 
the  one  lost  sheep  on  the  dark  mountains  and  who  also  sent  out  his 
followers  to  disciple  all  nations. 

Her  methods  also  account  for  the  influence  whidi  she  possessed* 
One  only  I  mention  entirely  philosophical  and  profoundly  Christian. 
She  believed  in  and  used  iiie  positive  method.  She  would  not  allow 
a  father  to  tell  her  that  his  daughter  had  a  single  fault.  She  used 
to  say  to  her  school,  **I  usually  find  young  ladies  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  expected ;  when  I  am  disappointed  once  for  the  worse  I 
am  ten  times  for  the  better."    She  had  great  success  with  sensitive 
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girlii;  her  whole  policy  was  the  opposite  of  criticism  and  fault-find* 
ing.  In  her  precepts  to  teachers,  she  said,  ^^Never  be  in  haste  to 
believe  a  pupil  has  done  wrong;  never  make  contemptuous  remarks 
about  scholars;  when  children  have  been  accustomed  to  bad  habits 
it  is  better  to  keep  a  record  of  what  is  right  than  of  what  is  wrong." 
All  greatest  teachers  have  practiced  this  method.  Arnold  found 
Rugby  in  a  frightful  condition.  It  was  considered  clever  and 
manly  to  do  the  basest  things  and  deceive  the  master  about  them. 
Dr.  Arnold  never  appeared  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
cheated.  He  said  practically :  '*  Boys,  I  will  not  believe  in  your  de- 
pravity." Presently  the  boys  were  all  saying,  **What  a  shame 
it  is  to  lie  to  Arnold  when  he  always  believes  you."  His  faith  in 
them  burned  up  all  of  the  faithlessness  in  their  hearts. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  singleness  of  Mary  Lyon's  aim« 
With  her  it  was  an  entire  devotion;  it  was  perfect  consecration. 
One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Moody  could  have  thought  of  her,  or 
of  himself  for  that  matter,  when  he  said,  ^^  The  world  has  yet  to 
see  what  Grod  can  do  with  a  fully  consecrated  person."  It  was 
Martineau  who  said,  in  effect,  **  The  mightiest  instrument  in  this 
lower  world  is  a  human  soul  cast  into  God's  hands,  without  doubt  or 
fear,  to  be  used  at  His  pleasure." 

As  crowning  all,  the  spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  her  as  the  informing 
power.  The  life  of  Grod  was  the  life  of  her  life.  Body,  mind,  and 
spirit  were  surrendered  to  the  molding  and  energizing  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  God.  She  was  a  God-inhabited  woman.  Ihis  without 
a  shadow  of  fanaticism  she  realized,  and  this  without  a  shadow  of 
fanaticism  we  may  believe.  The  possibility  of  this  is  the  foundation 
of  all  true  religion.  The  supreme  power  of  her  life  lay  just  there; 
she  was  consciously  and  really  a  worker  together  with  Grod. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  exalting  too  highly  such  a  character, 
of  doing  excessive  honor  to  such  a  woman.  The  aureole  of  saint- 
ship  has  been  placed  upon  the  heads  of  many  far  less  worthy  of  it. 
We  do  not  kneel  to  pray  at  her  shrine,  nor  do  we  invoke  her  protec- 
tion and  intercession  for  the  seat  of  learning  she  founded,  but  we 
thank  God  for  her  strong,  holy,  and  beautiful  life,  for  her  wise, 
courageous,  and  abiding  work,  and  for  the  perpetual  influence, 
sweet  and  gracious,  but  always  positive,  powerful,  and  penetrating, 
which  is  to-day  purifying  and  molding  other  human  lives. 

Henry  Hopkins, 

PreMent  qf  WiUiam  College. 
[Part  of  an  Address] 


Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions 

Cbc  futurt  of  Ccacbcre'  Batarlee 

|N  most  rural  districts  that  are  sparsely  settled  the  taxaUe 
wealth  is  small  and  the  state  does  not  make  an  apportion- 
ment of  its  annual  funds  sufficient,  when  divided  pro  rata 
for  each  person  of  school  age,  to  provide  for  a  full  school 
year's  instruction;  instead  of  nine  or  ten  months,  only  three,  or 
four,  or  five,  months  possibly  is  provided.  Consequently  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  has  to  find  his  main  vocation  in  some  other  occupation 
than  teaching — ^generally  that  of  farmer.  Tlie  ungraded  rural 
school  cannot  afford  to  employ  professional  teachers,  because  it 
can  pay  only  a  fragment  of  an  annual  salary. 

Villages  and  cities  can  depend  upon  a  sdiool  population  for  the 
year,  and  an  annual  session  from  eight  to  ten  months,  or  even 
longer,  is  kept  up.  Professional  teachers  are  employed  at  living 
wag«6,  that  is  to  say,  the  wages  paid  teachers  are  in  advance  of  the 
average  rates  for  laborers  who  work  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  first  question  of  interest  to  the  teacher  inquiring  about 
salaries  is :  Are  the  positions  of  teachers,  in  a  state,  annual  posi- 
tions or  merely  temporary  occupations  lasting  only  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  year?  The  annual  position  means  a  teacher  employed 
by  the  year,  who  takes  up  teadiing  as  a  vocation  and  does  not  have 
to  shift  to  other  occupations  to  eke  out  his  salary  received  from 
his  vocation  as  teacher. 

The  second  important  question  is :  How  many  well  paying  posi- 
tions there  are — how  many  positions  are  there  in  the  teachers'  ranks 
which  promise  the  individual,  successful  in  his  profession  of  teacher, 
an  increase  above  the  position  he  at  present  occupies,  say  to  a 
salary  one-fourth  larger,  or  one-half  larger;  how  many  positions 
will  open  to  him  that  are  twice  or  three  times  or  four  times  what  he 
receives  now  when  he  first  enters  the  profession?  The  ambitious 
teacher  wishes  to  have  a  career  before  him.  Just  as  he  objects  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  teadiing  when  teaching  is  a  makeshift,  last- 
ing three  or  four  months  a  year,  so  it  is  objectionable,  though  not 
to  such  a  degree,  to  enter  a  profession  which  has  in  it  no  future  for 
the  teacher.  The  salary  which  he  receives  at  first  is  necessarily  a 
small  one,  and  if  there  are  no  higher  positions  in  the  section  where 
he  is  at  work  there  is  no  hope  for  the  able  and  ambitious  teacher 
for  the  future  unless  he  migrates  to  some  land  of  promise. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  this:  Do  the  positions  com- 
manding high  salaries  increase  in  nmnber  as  fast  or  faster  than  the 
population  ?  Pretty  much  all  the  interest  in  statistics  of  salaries  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  relates  not  to  the  salaries  of  rural 
acfaools  but  to  those  paid  in  village  or  city  schools  whidi  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  professional  teadier,  and  whether  there  are  a 
suflBdent  number  of  higher  positions  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  pro- 
motion from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  his  pro- 
fessional skilL 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  mention  here  that  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  higher  education  throws  open  nearly  one  thousand  new 
places  a  year  in  colleges  and  universities  for  teachers  promoted  from 
the  secondary  schools  on  being  found  to  have  the  requisite  skill  and 
scholarship.  Tliere  were  in  1890,  7,918  professors  and  instructors 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  not  counting 
the  professional  schools.  In  190S,  the  number  had  risen  to  20,887. 
It  started  with  less  than  8,000  and  had  an  increase  of  new  places 
in  thirteen  years  almost  equal  to  one  thousand  a  year  (18,969). 
Hie  secondary  sdiools  of  the  United  States  counted  16,829  teachers 
in  1890,  and  in  1908  counted  88,796.  This  increase  gave  17,466 
new  positions  in  thirteen  years  for  teachers  in  puUic  and  private 
high  schools. 

The  teacher  whose  salary  is  low,  asks  himself  what  he  is  going 
to  do  about  it.  He  may  submit  in  sorrow  to  his  lot,  or  he  may 
take  a  more  heroic  view  of  the  matter,  and  consider  that  the  lot  he 
will  occupy  depends  in  large  measure  upon  his  own  efforts.  He  will 
then  try  to  improve  his  skiU  in  teaching  and  to  make  his  field  of 
learning  more  extensive  and  accurate.  He  will  make  enthusiastic 
culture  studies  in  literature  and  art  as  well  asinsdence.  He  will  study 
to  perfect  himself  in  fine  manners.  He  will  pass  under  review  his  moral 
judgment,  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  charcter.  He  will  seek 
to  make  himself  the  desired  professional  teacher.  What  teacher 
could  not  improve  his  position  and  find  a  more  adequate  salary  for 
himself?  Daniel  Webster  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those  who  ad- 
vised him  against  leaving  the  country  town  in  New  Hampshire  to 
go  to  the  great  metropolis  of  New  England,  it  being  urged  that 
Boston  is  already  full  of  lawyers,  **Yes,  but  there  is  always  room 
at  the  top."  So  it  may  be  said  in  general,  the  upper  story  in  the 
temple  of  education  is  not  yet  full  of  good  teachers.  There  is  in 
fact  a  great  lack  in  number  and  quality  for  the  highest  positions 
and  best  salaries  that  are  offered  in  the  ITnited  States. 

Witli  a  view  to  study  our  resources  in  the  way  of  better  salaries 
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I  have  made  an  inspection  of  the  Tocations  of  the  number  of  the 
population  which  the  census  finds  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
There  were  some  twenty-nine  millions  of  these  in  1900,  as  against 
about  seventeen  millions  in  1880.  I  find  that  while  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  occupations  is  counted  in  the  lower  occupations, 
those  which  are  devoted  to  procuring  raw  material  and  manufactur- 
ing the  simplest  and  most  common  products  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  yet  that  the  talented  and  able  woritmen  in  the  lowest  ranks 
have  a  constant  demand  upon  them  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  oc- 
cupations that  require  more  skill  and  offer  a  substantial  increase 
in  salaries. 

Taking  a  series  of  employments  that  indicate  the  increase  of 
luxury, — ^persons  laboring  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  fur* 
naoes — the  large  majority  of  poor  people  use  the  fireplace  or  even 
the  bonfire  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes — ^the  number  increased 
from  128  to  4S9  in  the  million  in  the  thirty  yean  ending  1900,  an 
increase  of  three  and  a  half  times  in  each  group  of  a  million  wage 
earners.  Upholstery — ^none  is  used  by  the  poor — ^increased  so  much 
as  to  employ  1,060  in  the  million  where  it  had  employed  only  489; 
paper  hangers — ^not  needed  for  log  cabins — ^increased  from  199 
in  1870  to  756  in  the  million  in  1900 ;  pliunbers  and  gas  and  steam 
fitters  increased  from  891  to  8,864  in  the  million ;  painters,  glaziers, 
and  vamishers  increased  from  6,929  to  9,646  in  the  million. 

Tablb  I. 


IndnitriM  thftt  prorld*  for 

OwamnYMAas. 

ereatnre  oomlorl  and  Iuzp 

iirj. 

1870 

1880 

1880 

1900 

Stoves  and  furnaces 

128 

192 

9SS 

429 

Upholstery 

489 

600 

1,129 

1,060 

Paper-hanging 

199 

288 

544 

756 

PlumberSy'gas-  and  steam* 

fitters 

891 

1,116 

2,696 

8,864 

Pottery 

405 

416 

656 

556 

Painters,   glaziers,    and 
vamisners 

6,929 

7.498 

9,775 

9,546 

Clocks  and  watches 

•142 

795 

1,111 

880 

Total  in  each  million  of 

employed 

9,178 

10,899 

16,801 

16,540 

^Includes  clock-makers  only. 

On  the  other  hand  persons  to  do  with  trade  and  commerce,  book- 
keepers, salesmen,  etc.,  increased  from  24,867  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1870  to  66,dS6  in  each  million  inhabitants  in  1900 ;  bankers 
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and  brokers  from  860  to  S,6S0  in  each  million ;  those  engaged  in 
insurance  and  trust  companies,  801  to  S,648  in  the  million ;  agents 
and  collectors,  1,625  to  8,296  in  the  million. 


Table  II. 


mti  of  a  oom- 


EmploTiiianti  of  a  ooi 
merdal  dfUisatioii. 


Cmkbus  Tbabs. 
1870  1880  1890  1900 


Bookkeepers,  salesmen, 

etc.  24,867     30,861     44,628     55,826 

Bankers  and  brokers  850       1,114       1,582       2,520 

Officials  of  banking,  in- 

snrance,  and  trust 

companies  801  894       1,765       2,548 

Agents  and  ooUectors  1,625       1,954       7,679       8,295 

Total  in  each  million 
empk>yed  28,148     84,828     65,689     68,689 


Employes  in  transportation,  in  steam  railroads,  street  railroads, 
haekman,  and  teamsters,  the  increase  was  from  22,880  to  40,981  in 
the  million. 


Tablb  III. 


Oamius  YxABfl. 
■mplOTmenli  that  mrarap- 
poM  orbui  oMUsmIoii. 

1870  1880  1800  1900 


Steam  raDroad  12,816  18,578  20,880  20,024 

Street  railroad  406  672  1,646  2,870 

Hackmen  and  teamsters  9,656  10,210  16,208  18,587 

Total  in  each  million 

employed  22,880  24,455  88,184  40,981 


On  the  other  hand,  mere  blacksmiths  decreased  from  1870, 
when  there  were  11,860  in  a  million,  to  7,790  in  the  million  in  1900, 
while  the  aggregate  of  other  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  workers  in- 
creased from  16,077  to  28,666  in  the  million  during  the  same 
period. 
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Table  ly. 

DeoreMe  of  «  prtmltnr*  CUtsubTbam. 

trade  b7<lr»fttii«  ititkiUed 

workmen  into  InontiTe 

ipeoimltiee.  1870     1880     1810     1900 

Mere  blacksmithB  11,860       9,961       9,218       7,790 

All  other  iron  and  steel 
workers  15,077     16,441     21,142     23,866 

Total  in  each  million 
of  employed  26,487     26,872     80,860     81,156 

It  is  more  important  to  note  that  what  may  be  called  the  higher 
occupations,  which  have  to  do  with  protection  and  culture,  increased 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  thirty  years  end- 
ing in  1900,  showing  an  increase  from  80,000  to  44,000  thirty 
years  later  in  each  million.  I  have  included  in  this  list  dergymen, 
physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  engineers*  and  suireyors,  architects, 
designers,  and  draftsmen,  literary  persons  and  scientists  in  so  far 

Table  V. 


OubtoTbabi. 

Borne  of  the  Toeatlons  for 

protection  and  onltore. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Clergymen 

8,508 

8,720 

8,880 

8,840 

Professors  and  teachers 

10,141 

18,098 

15,277 

15,845 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

4,994 

4,926 

4,610 

4,540 

Dentists 

627 

708 

770 

1,020 

Lawyers 

8,257 

8,688 

8,942 

8,937 

Ens[ineers  and  surveyors 
Architects 

590 
161 

475 
194 

855 

1,487 
864 

Designers,    draftsmen, 
and  inventors 

108 

162 

418 

662 

Literary  persons  and  sci- 

entists 

78 

65 

295 

844 

Chemists,  assayers,  and 

metallurgists 
Artists  and  teachers  of 

62 

113 

198 

804 

art 

826 

523 

989 

856 

Musicians  and   music 

teachers 

1,280 

1,752 

2,784 

3,170 

Journalists 

428 

708 

961 

1,083 

Photographers, 

604 

574 

881 

927 

Printers,  compositors. 

lithographers,  etc. 

8,282 

4,182 

5,418 

5,337 

Piano  and  organ  makers 

and  tuners 

256 

451 

646 

499 

Total  in  each  million 

of  employed 

29,642 

85,334 

41,864 

43,655 
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aa  the  oensos  ooimts  them,  cbemists  and  metallurgisti,  artirtB, 
musiciaiis,  joomalists,  j^tognphen,  prmten,  makers  of  muuoal 
instnimonts,  besides  professors  and  teadiers,  these  last  forming 
the  dass  of  woricers  in  whose  progress  we  are  specially  interested  on 
this  occasion.  Professors  and  teachers  ware  counted  by  the  census 
in  1870  at  10,141  in  each  million,  and  at  16,845  in  eadi  million — 
or  fifty  per  cent,  more  numonous — ^in  the  year  1900.  But  from 
the  records  kept  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  it  would 
appear  that  the  census  count  of  teachers  for  19001  falls  short  of  the 
true  number  by  90;6C8,  which  would  increase  the  quota  of 
1900  in  each  million  to  18,609. 

Looking  at  the  &fe  grand  divisions  in  the  census  for  1900  we 
find  agricultural  employments  relatively  decreasing  since  1870, 
when  it  had  476,700  in  each  million,  for  thirty  years,  namely  to 
1900,  when  it  had  only  867,100  in  each  million,  while  professional 
service  had  increased  from  29,700  to  48,800  in  each  million ;  trade 
and  transportation  had  increased  from  99,600  to  164,000  in  each 
million;  manufacturing  had  increased  from  214,100  to  248,700 
in  each  million. 

Table  VI. 

ToUd  employfd  In  ni&fiil  oc- 

eapatloiiB  Im  ih%  UmY«d  Btetet  Cmsr  8  Ybabs 

■hawing  docifoaso  in  ftgrieol- 

tnre  and  incrono  in  tnde 

and  timnaportotion,  eie.  1(70  1880  1890  19C0 

Agricnltiire.  etc.  476.7  448.6  876.8  857.1 

Professional  seryice  29.7  84.7  41.5  48.8 

Domestic  and  personal  181.0  196.6  185.7  191.9 

Trade  snd  transportation  99.5  107.6  146.8  164.0 

Manofactorinff  214.1  217.6  249.7  248.7 

Total  1,000.0    1,000.0    1,000.0    1,000.0 

What  is  the  future  of  teachers'  salaries?  Is  the  vocation  of 
teacher  a  permanent  one  which  will  grow  into  greater  consideration 
with  our  people  during  the  entire  period  in  which  they  make  prog- 
ress along  the  lines  of  the  conquest  of  nature  and  the  conversion 
of  things  and  forces  to  the  rational  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  man? 

We  must  look  at  human  occupations  in  the  mass.  Some  occupa- 
tions, as  we  expectf  are  rudimental;  they  belong  to  the  earliest 
stages,  nay,  even  to  the  savage  state  of  mankind.  Hunting  and 
fishing  belong  to  this  stage,  also  the  unsystematic  foraging  upon 
the  vegetable  kingdom  of  fruits  and  edible  plants,  and  plants  for 
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textile  purposes ;  before  systematic  agriculture  we  find  the  procoring 
of  raw  materials,  and  to  some  extent  the  conversion  of  them  by 
means  of  fire  into  pcdatable  articles  of  food.  By  and  by»  there 
come  agriculture  and  grazing,  the  cultiyation  of  certain  food  plants 
and  the  domestication  and  rearing  of  animals.  After  a  long  time 
come  in  the  fourth  place  some  mining  and  metallurgy.  We  used  to 
hear  about  a  stone  age  succeeded  by  a  bronze  age,  and  lastly  by  an 
iron  age. 

Then  begins  an  age  of  transformation  of  products.  Its  begin- 
nings are  crude.  Something  is  done  in  textile  fabrics  to  supply 
clothing.  Something  is  done  in  wood  and  metal  work  in  building 
and  the  making  of  rude  instruments  of  offense  and  defense,  and  the 
making  of  tools  for  use  in  agriculture  and  mining.  Leather  is  an 
important  transformation  of  the  raw  hide.  The  raw  hide  with  its 
covering  of  hair  and  wool  is  used  without  a  tanning  process  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization.  There  is  a  third  stage  with  transpor- 
tation and  trade  whidi  belongs  also  to  the  early  beginnings  of 
human  industry.  At  first  carrying  is  done  by  human  strength; 
next  there  is  carrying  by  the  animal  who  is  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  mule,  the  llama,  the  dog,  the 
reindeer.  More  important  than  this  is  the  transportation  by  water; 
first  the  raft,  then  the  canoe,  then  the  use  of  sails. 

By  and  by,  the  use  of  steam  on  the  water  and  on  the  railroad 
ushers  in  a  higher  form  of  civilization.  Trade  begins  by  bartering 
and  peddling;  in  due  time  it  becomes  shopkeeping;  finally  banking 
and  exchange.  Steam  transportation  and  banking  and  exchange 
and  the  use  of  machinery  in  general  for  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation belong  to  the  second  and  higher  order  of  human  industry. 
This  higher  order  of  human  industry  has  three  functions  to  perform 
by  its  occupations.  It  provides  first  for  the  production  of  means 
of  comfort  and  luxury ;  next  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  by 
the  social  whole,  and  thirdly  for  culture  or  education. 

We  may  think  of  a  great  variety  of  employments  which  have  as 
their  end  the  production  of  creature  comfort  andwhosemanufactures 
require  a  higher  order  of  technical  skill — a  multitudinous  variety 
of  occupations  coming  into  being  and  going  out  of  being,  one  fol- 
lowing after  another,  many  continuing  and  many  supplanted  by 
more  useful  devices,  all  devoted  to  the  conserving  of  the  nervous 
energy  of  man  and  to  eliminating  causes  of  discomfort  and  waste 
of  power. 

Under  the  second  head  of  this  higher  order  of  occupations  I  in- 
clude occupations  that  have  to  do  with  means  of  protection,  and  the 
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first  of  these  is  the  pEoriding  of  Mnnnfmrnts  and  recmtion,  the 
most  potent  meuK  of  oooKiTuig  hmnan  energy  and  keeping  it 
imtional.  Tie  second  means  of  protection  indudes  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  all  its  Taried  f onns.  The  third  is  the  legal  prof ession 
protecting  property,  which  has  heen  sometimes  called  the  realised 
reascm  of  man.  It  is  in  the  natore  of  a  reserrinr  of  hiunan  indus- 
try in  that  it  stores  up  products  of  the  will  for  after  use.  The 
protection  of  property,  therefore,  is  the  protection  of  a  funda- 
mental  instrumentality  of  civilisation.  Fourthly,  in  the  protecting 
dass  of  occupations  I  {daoe  the  puUic  service^  induding  offidab 
managing  pohlic  woib  or  puUic  charities,  and  govemmment  of- 
ficials as  well  as  the  police,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  anny  and 
navy.  Sixthly,  organizations  like  insurance  companies  and  agendes 
or  companies  formed  for  guarding  against  calamities,  general  or 
particular;  also  corporate  actions  whidi  undertake  the  supply  of 
uit)an  needs,  as  water  wcnrks,  gas  works,  hygienic  precautions,  etc. ; 
ako  diaritable  assodations,  trades  unions,  national  banks,  trusts, 
all  forms  of  business  aggregation  which  has  or  is  capable  of  having 
a  protective  influoice  on  the  individual  to  secure  him  freedom  in 
his  vocation  and  to  secure  him  against  calamity  by  fire,  pestilence, 
acddents  of  all  kinds,  the  inddents  of  infancy  or  old  age. 

I  have  named  the  vocations  that  provide  means  of  creature  com- 
fort and  the  means  of  protection  as  belonging  to  the  hi^er  order 
of  occupations.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  vocations  involve 
educated  capadty  and  that  they  recdve  higher  wages  than  the  em- 
ployments of  the  lower  order.  There  is  a  third  and  last  division  of 
this  higher  order  of  vocations,  induding  employments  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  engaged  in  providing  the  instrumentalities 
of  culture  for  the  people.  I  indude  in  this  list,  first,  those  en- 
gaged in  religious  work  of  various  kinds,  and  next  the  artistic  trades 
that  supply  ornament  on  useful  goods  and  produce  works  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  music,  literature,  the  formation  and  care  of 
art  museums. 

I  indude  three  larger  dasses  of  woiicers  in  this  higher  order 
of  occupations,  namdy,  school  teachers,  librarians,  and  the  purvey- 
ors of  intercommunication.  The  corps  of  teadiers  in  public  and 
private  schools  numbers  this  year  something  over  half  a  million, 
the  public  teachers  alone  numbering  npwards  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  the  private  teachers  of  all  kinds  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  more ;  the  euratorship  of 
libraries  contains  a  rapidly  increasing  list  of  occupations,  snd  the 
list  of  occupations  which  include  the  people  collecting  and  diffusing 
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information  by  the  daily  newspaper,  weekly  newspaper,  magazines 
and  books,  operating  telegraphs,  photographic  and  photo  engrav- 
ing establishments — ^this  dass  is  at  present  not  one-half  so  large  as 
the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  destined  to  be 
much  larger,  as  urban  life  comes  to  supplant  rural  life. 

These  classes  of  workers,  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of  oc- 
cupations, are  destined  to  grow  in  size  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  increase  of  production  in  wealth.  I  include  in  this 
list  those  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of 
devices  useful  in  the  arts. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  ninety-nine  laborers  out 
of  each  hundred  are  needed  to  supply  raw  material  and  rude  man- 
ufactures for  the  community.  With  the  growth  of  civilization  a 
larger  and  larger  number  are  detailed  from  the  one  hundred  to 
provide  creatiu^  comforts,  protection,  and  culture,  and  the  teacher's 
vocation  at  present  by  far  leads  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  providing  culture  for  the  community.  These  vocations 
are  limited  in  numbers  only  by  the  ability  of  the  community  to  furnish 
a  surplus  of  money  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the  raw  materials  and 
the  rude  manufactures  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  In  the  far 
distant  time  a  goal  will  arrive  when  one  person  in  each  hundred,  by 
means  of  machinery,  will  furnish  all  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
needed  for  the  other  ninety-nine,  and  every  one  of  these  ninety-nine 
will  find  occupation  in  the  higher  orders  of  employments 
which  provide  means  for  creature  comfort,  protection,  and  culture. 

Tbe  increase  in  lucrative  occupations  ia  the  professional  classes 
who  furnish  protection  for  health  and  property,  assist  by  competi- 
tion the  increase  of  salaries  for  teachers  by  drawing  their  supply 
of  workers  from  the  higher  educated  classes. 

The  recent  canvass  of  the  salaries  by  the  special  committee  of 
which  Colonel  Wright,  the  chairman,  makes  report  this  year,  gives 
us  data  from  which  we  may  complete  our  list  of  better  salaried  posi- 
tions besides  those  in  colleges  already  named,  counting  in  superin- 
tendents, assistant  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  elemen- 
tary school  principals,  high  school  teachers  (not  principals),  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  six  classes,  reported  in  467  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants. 

This  list  aggregates  68, 664  positions  with  annual  salaries  of 
$600  and  over,  (one  half  of  which  pay  $800  and  upwards)  and 
14,198  of  $600  to  $600,  and  17,728  annual  salaries  of  below  $600. 

I  stop  at  salaries  at  six  hundred  dollars  because  he  who  receives 
six  hundred  dollars  per  year  receives  more  than  his  quota  of  the 
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total  productions  of  the  United  States,  the  total  income  of  the  nation 
in  1900,  made  on  a  liberal  basis,  being  only  $661. 66  per  inhabitant,]f 
divided  among  the  entire  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations, twenty-nine  million  in  all.  In  this  estimate  I  do  not  set  aside 
anything  for  the  rent  of  real  estate,  nor  anything  for  the  interest  on 
capital,  nor  anything  for  the  extra  pay  of  the  organizing  and 
directing  power  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  increase  of 
the  production  of  wealth. 

No  teacher  has  a  right  to  complain  on  a  socialistic  basis  if  he  is 
receiving  a  salary,  for  his  annual  services,  of  six  hundred  dollars. 
In  making  this  calculation  I  count  in  the  products  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  transportation,  as  reported  by  the  census  for 
1900,  and  add  to  it  for  home  manufactures  (making  of  clothing 
for  the  family,  etc.),  something  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  and  for 
garden  and  small  field  agriculture  something  over  a  billion,  and  an 
estimate  of  a  billion  and  a  half  for  the  rental  of  houses  and  fur- 
niture, which  items  are  estimated,  I  think,  at  a  liberal  basis,  the 
same  making  a  total  of  $16,144,278,468,  which  is  equal  to  a  quota 
of  fifty-eight  cents  ($0.6812)  for  each  of  the  866  days  making  the 
year,  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  United  States  counted 
in  the  census  for  1900  twenty-nine  millions  of  our  people  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  of  whidi  the  number  of  teachers  and  pro* 
fessors  counted  less  than  two  per  cent.  (.018).  I  have  estimated 
them  at  686,766  for  the  year  1900  from  returns  made  to  this  officer 
while  the  census  reckons  only  446,188. 

The  true  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  1890 
was  put  by  the  United  State  census  at  sixty-five  billions,  the  same 
being  an  increase  of  twenty-two  billions  over  1880.  If  we  allow 
for  a  moderate  increase  during  the  decade  ending  in  1900  and  call 
the  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1900  ninety  billions 
of  dollars,  there  would  be  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  a  sum  of  two 
billions,  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  deduct  for  the  use  of 
capital,  leaving  for  total  earnings  the  sum  of  only  $18,416,000,000 
to  be  divided  equally  among  citizens  without  paying  extra  salaries 
to  those  who  directed  and  supervised  the  industries.  Taking  out 
this  three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  ninety  billions,  the  true  value 
of  all  peal  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  United  States,  and 
dividing  the  remainder,  $18,416,000,000,  the  balance  for  the  total 
productions  of  the  entire  wage-earning  population  in  the  United 
States,  gives  only  forty-eight  cents  ($0.4816)  per  day  for  each  in- 
habitant, and  an  income  for  each  of  the  twenty-nine  million  of 
workers  at  $467.80.    Our  estimate  of  salaries  at  six  hundred  doUan 
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and  over,  therefore,  as  being  the  largest  amount  that  can  reasonably 
be  demanded  on  any  socialistic  basis,  makes  a  good  showing  for  the 
teacher  who  aspires  to  make  his  occupation  something  higher  than 
a  mere  trade. 

The  teacher's  profession  offers  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  the  office  of  superintendent  the  following  positions : 

Salaries.  Positions. 

$600  to  $700 16,015 

700  to   800 11,064 

800  to   900 8,664 

900  to  1,000 4,424 

1,000  to  1,100 2,689 

1,100  to  1,200 1,486 

1,200  to  1,800 2,825 

1,800  to  1,400 1,166 

1,400  to  1,600 861 

1,500  to  1,600 : 766 

1,600  to  1,700 1,006 

1,700  to  1,800 227 

1,800  to  1,900 861 

1,900  to  2,000 283 

2,000  and  over 1,918 

Total    63,664 

$600  to  $600 14,193 

Under  $600   17,728 

Adding  the  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  20,887,  to 
68,664  positions  with  salaries  of  $600  and  above  we  have  a  total 
of  74,441. 

It  will  be  seen  on  inspection  of  the  above  table  that  there  are 
26,476  positions  that  pay  $800  and  upwards,  which  with  the  col- 
lege positions  make  47,362. 

We  have  seen  that  teachers,  if  there  are  any  who  claim  an  in- 
crease of  salary  beyond  a  salary  of  $561.66  a  year  on  the  ground 
of  their  natural  right  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  wealth  produced  in 
the  United  States,  could  not  urge  a  valid  plea  because  the  total 
wealth  distributed  even  without  payment  of  interest  on  capital,  or 
rent  on  real  estate,  does  not  yield  beyond  that  average  sum  to  the 
twenty-nine  millions  of  persons  following  a  gainful  occupation  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  also  that  the  teachers  of  rural 
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schools  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  are  not  ain  important  ele- 
ment in  this  discussion  of  salaries.  Teaching  as  a  make-shift  occupa- 
tion can  never  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  young  men  and 
women  to  spend  years  at  training  schools  in  preparation  for  that 
work.  Only  places  with  annual  salaries  and  with  eight  to  ten 
months  of  teaching  will  warrant  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
and  the  requisite  time  of  preparation  necessary  to  secure  the  spe- 
cial qualification  of  the  professional  teacher. 

In  the  next  place  the  salaries  that  average  below  $600  can  not 
be  named  as  attractive  for  the  professional  teacher  except  as  a  be- 
ginning, a  period  of  probation.  Salaries  of  $600  begin  to  be  atr 
tractive  to  the  person  who  belongs  to  the  rank  of  mechanical  wage- 
earners  and  feels  an  ability  and  a  desire  to  undertake  a  career  that 
promises  more  honorable  service  and  a  higher  salary  than  the  me- 
chanical occupation  which  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand.  The  profes- 
sional teacher  demands  a  permanent  vocation  at  living  wages,  as  I 
have  said,  with  plenty  of  higher  positions  for  him  with  advanced 
wages  as  a  reward  for  his  increase  in  skill  and  culture. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  salaries  as  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  several  states,  it  is  found  that  the  average  salary 
of  male  teachers  in  Massachusetts  is  rated  at  $146.27  a  month,  the 
school  year  being  nine  or  ten  months,  while  the  salary  of  women 
teachers  is  rated  at  $54.61  per  month  for  the  same  session  of  schools 
That  of  Rhode  Island  reports  $119.06  a  month  and  $51.91  a  month 
respectively  for  its  men  and  women  teachers,  Connecticut  also  report, 
an  average  of  salaries  of  male  teachers  at  more  than  $100.  The 
general  average  of  monthly  salaries  in  the  whole  United  States  was 
$28.54  a  month  in  1870 ;  in  1890  it  had  arisen  to  $37.46,  which  in 
1898  reached  the  sum  of  $40  a  month ;  in  1903  the  sum  of  $47.60. 

I  have  shown  in  another  place  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  accumulated  wealth  from  decade  to  decade  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  wealth  per  individual  in  the  United  States 
that  the  total  amount  of  wealth  per  individual  in  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1900  to  $1,236  (estimate  made  by  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics  United  States  Treasury  for  World  Almanac).  In  1860 
tlie  total  per  capita  of  wealth  on  its  true  valuation  was  $808 
per  inhabitant,  and  decade  by  decade  it  rose  to  the  follow- 
ing sums:  1860,  $514;  1870,  $780;  1880,  $870;  1890,  $1,036. 
It  appears  that  each  individual  in  the  United  States  has  an  average 
of  four  times  as  much  realized  wealth  as  in  1860,  and  therefore  can 
bear  a  burden  of  taxation  equal  to  four  times  that  of  1850  with 
greater  ease,  because  the  greater  the  income  from  vested  property 
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the  greater  the  tax  possible  without  stinling  the  individual  in  his 
necessities. 

It  happens  also  that  the  average  amount  earned  per  individual 
by  those  persons  reported  in  the  census  as  having  a  gainful  occu- 
pation increases  from  year  to  year  with  the  increase  of  realized 
wealth.  Realized  wealth  may  be  considered  as  capital  for  the  pro- 
duction of  property.  The  individual  therefore,  if  reenforced  by  a 
large  amount  of  realized  wealth,  is  able  to  produce  much  more  per 
annum.  And  it  happens  therefore  that  the  average  person  having 
a  gainful  occupation  in  1850  produced  less  than  $500  ($484.80); 
in  1860,  $651.48;  in  1870,  $849.08;  in  1880,  $7S1.9S;  in  1890, 
$990.82 ;  in  1900,  $1,065.69.  The  larger  the  sum  produced  by  the 
average  person  in  the  United  States  the  greater  his  ability  to  sup- 
port schools  and  furnish  positions  of  large  salaries  for  the  highest 
order  of  teachers.  These  figures,  therefore,  on  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  on  the  part  of  the  individual  wage-earner  in  the 
United  States  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  teacher  as  re- 
gards his  salary  and  his  social  position.*  Twenty-nine  millions  of 
workers,  it  seems,  produced  in  the  United  States  each  an  average 
of  $1,065.69  for  that  year. 

Table  VII. 

Number  of  wage-eamerB,  amount  of  annual  eaminffs,  tafi 
average  for  each  individoal  for  each  Census  Year,  1860  to 
1900  inclusive. 

Omiiiii  No.  of  AmAn«>4  M»*iAii  AT6nge  per 

Y6«  Wftgd-esrnm  Amouiit  earned  individnmi 

$  484.80 
651.48 
849.08 
721.93 
990.82 
1,066.69 

^  In  the  foregoiag  table  the  total  earnings  have  been  deter- 
mined by  deducting  "Cost  of  materials  used"  from  "Value 
of  products/'  as  shown  in  Census  Reports  for  the  several 
years  named. 

Science  makes  possible  mechanic  invention  and  it  makes  possible 
also  the  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  supersede  human  power  and 
the  power  of  domestic  animals,  l^iis  progress  in  the  reenfordng 
of  human  might  as  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year  may  be  expected 


1860 

967,069 

$  463,982,794 

1860 

1,811,246 

854,266,584 

1870 

2,068,996 

1,743,898,200 

1880 

2,732,695 

1,972,765,642 

1890 

4,261,536 

4,210,364,965 

1900 

5.314,689 

6,663,677,535 
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to  IncreaBe  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  indiyiduaL  It  woidd 
seem  that  in  fifty  yean,  from  1860  to  1900,  the  wealth-producing 
power  has  more  than  doubled.  All  countries  show  increased 
power  of  wealth  production  in  proportion  as  they  adopt  laboivsav- 
ing  machinery,  but  few  to  the  extent  of  the  United  States. 

The  future  of  teachers'  salaries  is  therefore  a  bri^t  and  prom* 
ising  one  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  general  industrial  progress,  but 
a  far  more  hopeful  one  viewed  from  the  economical  law  of  increased 
values  for  vocations  that  have  for  their  object  protection  and 
culture.  WnxiAM  T.  Ha&eis. 

U.  S.  Commusioner  of  Education. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  TH£  EEPORT  OF  THE  K.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  SALABIES, 
TENUKE,  AND  PENSIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  Boston  meeting  in  190S  appeared  the  state- 
ment that  ^Heaching  in  the  public  schools  will  not  be  a  suitably  at- 
tractive and  permanent  career,  nor  will  it  command  as  much  of  the 
ability  of  the  country  as  it  should,  until  the  teachers  are  properly 
compensated  and  are  assured  of  an  undifturbed  tenure  during 
efficiency  and  good  behavior.  A  large  part  of  the  teachers'  reward 
must  always  be  the  pleasure  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
work  done;  but  the  money  compensation  of  the  teacher  should  be 
su£Scient  to  maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  living.  Legisla- 
tive measures  to  give  support  to  these  principles  deserve  the  ap- 
proval of  the  press  and  the  people." 

Along  with  this  extremely  moderate  statement  of  the  teachers' 
economic  platform,  expressing  so  clearly  and  simply  the  just  and 
moderate  demands  of  the  teachers — ^'^A  compensation  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  living  with  an  assurance  of 
an  undisturbed  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior/'  went 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  whose  final  report  comes  before 
you  this  morning  for  consideration. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  salaries,  tenure,  and 
pensions  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  a  study  of  the  salary 
question  must  take  precedence  of  all  others.  It  matters  little  to  the 
teacher  that  she  may  hold  her  position  as  long  as  she  pleases  if  the 
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remuneration  is  below  a  fair  living  salary.  Nor  does  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  small  pension  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  work 
seem  very  alluring  if  those  years  of  faithful  service  are  to  receive 
only  perhaps  two-thirds  of  their  fairly  earned  compensation,  even 
if  a  pension  could  be  hoped  for  from  public  authorities  unable  or 
unwilling  to  increase  salaries  to  a  just  and  equitable  standard. 

I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  salaries,  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  tenure  and  duration  of  service. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  report  of  the  committee  the  investigation 
of  salaries  was  taken  up  in  three  distinct  fields :  First,  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  8,000  population  or  over;  second,  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  less  than  8,000  population;  and  third,  in  the  ungraded 
rural  schools.  The  places  of  8,000  population  or  over,  647  in  num- 
ber in  1900,  included  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
try. The  relative  importance  of  the  ungraded  rural  schools  and  the 
schools  in  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  8,000  population  cannot  be 
accurately  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  population  dependent 
upon  the  ungraded  rural  schools  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
having  access  to  the  schools  of  the  small  cities  and  towns,  that  is  to 
to  say,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country. 

For  the  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  population  or  over  complete 
salary  statistics  were  sought  for  aU  places.  For  the  towns  of  less 
than' 8,000  inhabitaints  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover  more  than 
three  typical  towns  in  each  state,  one  requiring  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture for  cost  of  living,  one  a  medium  expenditure,  and  one  a  maxi- 
mum expenditure.  With  regard  to  salaries  in  ungraded  rural 
schools  the  aim  was  to  secure  data  from  twenty-four  schools  in 
each  state,  eight  to  represent  the  lowest,  eight  the  medium^  and 
eight  the  maximum  yearly  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

As  the  school  systems  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  popula- 
tion or  over  are  so  mudi  better  centralized  and  organized  it  was 
much  easier  to  secure  the  facts  desired.  So  it  is  that  the  committee 
is  able  to  present  in  its  report  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
salaries  covering  90  per  cent,  of  these  places,  only  55  out  of  the 
entire  547  having  failed  to  reply  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the 
committee.  For  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural  schools  data  could 
be  secured  from  only  about  half  the  states.  These  states,  however, 
represent  all  sections  of  the  countiy.  Altho  information  in 
regard  to  the  smaller  places  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  subject 
of  salaries  in  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  population  or  over  will  of 
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course  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  members  of  this  association,  as  it 
touches  nearly  every  one  personally. 

The  467  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  population  or  over  furnish- 
ing reports  employed  in  round  nimibers  9S,000  teachers  and  super- 
vising officers.  Of  this  nxmiber  over  70,000  or  76.6  per  cent,  were 
teachers  (not  including  principals)  in  dementary  schools,  and  all 
except  1,500  of  these  were  women.  In  other  words,  the  women 
teachers  in  elementary  schools — ^in  the  grades — constituted  74  i>ei 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  employed  either  as  teachers 
or  in  supervisory  positions  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  these 
467  cities.  High  school  teachers  (not  including  principals)  make 
up  a  little  over  8,000  or  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and 
principals  of  elementary  schools  about  6,200  or  6.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  principals  and  teachers  in  both  high  and  dementary  schools 
(but  not  including  superintendents  and  teachers  of  special  branches) 
the  men  constituted  only  8.6  per  cent. 

For  all  the  women  teachers  in  elementary  schools  (nearly  69,- 
000)  the  average  annual  salary  was  $650,  while  that  of  the  1,500 
men  was  $1,161.  For  the  women  principals  in  elementary  schools 
the  average  salary  was  $970,  and  that  for  men  principals  $1,54S. 

In  high  schools  the  average  salary  for  women  teachers  was  $908 
and  for  men  $1,808.  For  women  principals  the  salary  was  $1,S8S, 
while  for  men  principals  it  was  $1,908. 

The  four  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Bofr* 
ton  employ  about  S7  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
467  cities,  and  as  the  salaries  paid  are  high  as  compcured  with  the 
cities  as  a  whole,  their  inclusion  exerts  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
above  averages.  Thus,  if  the  four  cities  be  excluded,  the  averages 
for  the  remaining  468  cities  are  for  elementary  teachers  $556  for 
wcnnen  and  $668  for  men.  Of  the  1,600  men  employed  as  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  900  were  in  the  four  cities  named.  For  ele- 
mentary principals  the  average  salary  was  $8S6  for  women  and 
$1,247  for  men;  for  high  school  teachers  $817  for  women  and 
$1,106  for  men;  and  for  high  school  principals  $1,181  for  women 
and  $1,788  for  men.  I  might  say  here  as  throwing  an  interesting 
side  light  on  these  salaries,  that  the  average  duration  of  service  of 
all  teachers  in  888  cities  for  which  figures  are  available  was  found 
to  be  11%  years.  These  883  cities  include  Boston,  but  not  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia. 

But  these  averages  of  all  the  cities,  while  perfectly  accurate, 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  details  in  which  are  hidden  not 
only  the  cities  which  pay  very  low  average  salaries,  but  also  the 
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<nties  whose  averages  may  look  reasonable  but  whidi  pay  many 
very  low  individual  salaries. 

Thus,  to  take  only  the  gieaicsl  class — Hk  women  teachers  in 
elementary  schools — while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  average  yearly 
salary  for  all  the  cities  combined  was  $650,  in  14  cities  the  average 
was  less  than  $860,  in  64  cities  it  was  $850  or  over,  but  less  than 
^400,  in  110  cities  (or  28.8  per  cent.)*  it  was  $400  or  over  but  less 
than  $450,  in  125  cities  (or  26.4  per  cent.),  it  was  $450  or  over 
hut  less  than  $500,  in  61  cities  it  was  $500  or  over  but  less  than 
;$550,  in  88  cities  it  was  $550  or  over  but  less  than  $600,  in  19  cities 
at  was  $600  or  over  but  less  than  $650,  and  in  only  42  cities  (or  8.9 
per  cent. ),  was  the  average  salary  as  much  as  $650.  In  other  words, 
while  the  average  salary  for  all  cities  was  $650,  in  481  cities,  or  91.9 
]>er  cent.,  it  was  less  than  $650,  and  in  8.9  per  cent,  it  was  $650  or 
over. 

If,  instead  of  the  averages  for  cities,  we  consider  the  salaries  paid 
individual  teachers,  we  find  that  out  of  the  69,000  women  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  1,877,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  received  a  salary  of 
less  than  $850,  8,019,  or  4. 4  per  cent. ,  received  $850  or  over  but  less 
than  $400,  5,611,  or  8.2  per  cent.,  received  $400  or  over  but  less 
than  $450,  6,618,  or  9.6  per  cent.,  received  $450  or  over  but  less 
than  $500,  7,721,  or  11.8  per  cent.,  $500  or  over  but  less  than 
$550,  5,865,  or  7.8  per  cent,  $550  or  over  but  less  than  $600, 
7,972,  or  11.6  per  cent,  $600  or  over  but  less  than  $650,  6,186,  or 
8.9  per  cent,  $660  or  over  but  less  than  $700,  while  only  85.6  per 
cent,  received  as  much  as  $700,  and  only  7.0  per  cent,  as  much  as 
$1,000  a  year. 

An  examination  of  the  minimum  salaries  paid  to  the  women 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  discloses  some  items  of  more  than 
common  interest.  We  know  the  facts  for  491  cities  and  towns  in 
regard  to  this  point.  In  64  cities  some  of  the  teachers  were  actually 
paid  salaries  less  than  $800  a  year,  in  116  cities  $800  or  over  but 
less  than  $850,  in  125  cities  $350  or  over  but  less  than  $400,  in  89 
cities  $400  or  over  but  less  than  $450,  in  88  cities  $450  or  over 
but  less  than  $500,  in  26  cities  $500  or  over  but  less  than  $550,  in  16 
cities  $550  or  over  but  less  than  $600,  and  in  18  cities  $600  or 
over. 

In  62.1  per  cent,  of  the  cities  the  minimum  salary  paid  was 
less  than  $400,  and  in  only  12.1  per  cent,  was  it  as  high  as  $500. 
The  minimum  most  frequently  reported  was  $400  paid  in  58  cities, 
while  $360  was  the  minimum  reported  for  47  cities,  and  $800  for 
44  cities. 
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It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  very  low  minimum  sal- 
aries would  be  found  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  only.  On  the 
contrary,  of  the  89  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  21 
cities  reported  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  receipt  of  yearly 
salaries  of  $400  or  less.  Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  three  of 
these  cities — and  university  cities,  too — Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
New  Haven,  reported  teachers  receiving  only  $800  a  year — 64 
teachers  in  all.  In  two  cities.  New  Orleans  and  St.  Joseph,  the  min- 
imum paid  was  $815 ;  in  one  city.  Fall  River,  it  was  $820 ;  in  one 
city,  Baltimore,  it  was  $848 ;  in  three  cities,  Detroit,  Louisville,  and 
Toledo,  it  was  $850 ;  in  one,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  it  was  $860 ;  in  two 
cities,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Omaha,  it  was  $880 ;  and  in  ei^t  cities, 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Provi- 
dence, St.  Paul,  and  Scranton  it  was  $400. 

The  report  of  the  committee  gives  also  the  salaries  for  each 
of  the  cities,  for  the  cities  grouped  according  to  size,  and  for  each 
state,  but  the  limited  time  does  not  permit  of  the  quotation  of  any 
more  of  these  figures  here.  The  fixed  salary  schedules  under  which 
teachers  are  paid  are  also  given  in  detail  for  some  240  cities. 

It  is  the  ungraded  country  schools  that  suffer  most  from  the  in- 
adequate salaries  offered  teachers.  In  comparison  with  some  of 
these  even  the  minimum  salaries  paid  in  city  schools  seem  princely. 
I  shall  speak  here  (except  in  a  few  states)  only  of  typical  low  sala- 
ries, altho  the  report  of  the  committee  gives  medium  and  high 
salaries  also.  What  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  ungraded  rural 
schools  these  represent  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

Of  the  three  New  England  States  from  which  reports  were  ob- 
tained, Maine,  Miassachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  the  lowest  salary, 
$118,  was  reported  for  a  school  year  of  18  weeks  in  a  Maine  town.  In 
a  Connecticut  school  $180  was  reported  for  86  weeks  of  school.  The 
monthly  rate  of  $20,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
monthly  rate  in  the  Maine  school  just  mentioned.  That  this  rate  of 
$20  a  month,  extraordinarily  low  though  it  seems,  is  representative 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Connecticut  schools  is  shown  beyond  any 
doubt  by  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
for  1908,  where  it  is  stated  that  *^the  wages  of  79  teachers  (8  men 
and  71  women)  were  $20  or  less  per  month,  and  of  199  teachers 
(12  men  and  187  women),  were  $20  to  $25  per  month."  The 
lowest  salary  reported  in  Massachusetts  was  $206  for  a  school  year 
of  82  wedcs. 

No  separate  figures  for  salaries  in  ungraded  country  schools 
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could  be  obtained  from  Vermont,  but  some  facts  for  that  state  in 
regard  to  size  of  schools  and  duration  of  service  which  are  represent 
tative  of  other  states  as  well  as  Vermont  and  explain  to  some  extent 
the  very  low  salaries,  are  of  unusual  interest  in  this  place.  Of  all 
the  schools  in  the  state,  city  as  well  as  country,  111,  or  over  4  per 
cent.,  had  only  6  pupils  or  less  during  the  last  term  of  the  school 
year  1904 ;  and  885,  or  S5  per  cent.,  had  6  pupils  or  more  but  not 
more  than  15.  Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  only  25  per  cent, 
had  been  retained  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  school,  16  per 
cent,  had  been  retained  three  terms  or  one  year,  2S  per  cent,  had 
been  retained  two  terms,  while  87  per  cent,  had  been  retained  one 
term  only.  In  other  words,  87  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  Vermont  had  never  before  taught  in  their  present  posi- 
tions. 

In  New  York  the  lowest  salai^  reported  was  $160  for  a  school 
year  of  82  weeks,  in  New  Jersey  it  was  $225  for  86  weeks,  while  in 
Pennsylvania  as  low  as  $140  was  paid  for  a  year  of  28  weeks. 
Under  the  new  Pennsylvania  law  now  in  force,  tiie  pay  of  teachers 
must  not  be  less  than  $85  a  month,  and  as  the  minimum  year  had 
been  previously  fixed  at  7  months,  the  minimum  salary  becomes 
$245. 

In  the  great  North  Central  States  conditions  are  no  better.  In 
Ohio  the  average  salary  for  women  teachers  for  an  entire  county 
was  $188  for  a  school  year  of  28  weeks.  In  Indiana  $144  was  paid 
for  a  year  of  16  weeks,  and  in  Illinois  $120  for  24  weeks.  In 
Michigan  $175  was  paid  for  a  year  of  28  weeks,  in  Minnesota  $200 
for  a  year  of  20  we^s.  Iowa  reported  $182  for  a  year  of  24  weeks 
and  Missouri  $100  for  a  year  of  20  weeks.  In  South  Dakota  $120 
was  paid  for  a  school  year  of  16  weeks,  in  Nebraska  $76  for  one 
of  12  wedcs,  and  in  Kansas  $150  for  one  of  20  weeks. 

Of  the  States  to  the  South,  Maryland  had  in  1908  one  entire 
county  employing  147  teachers  where  the  average  salary  was  $171 
for  a  school  year  of  6  months.  The  new  school  law  of  Maryland 
provides  that  **no  white  teacher  regularly  employed  in  a  public 
school,  having  an  average  attendance  of  15  pupils  or  more,  shall 
receive  as  salary  less  than  $800  per  school  year." 

In  Virginia  the  average  for  the  state  (cities  and  country)  for 
women  teachers  was  $166  and  for  men  $211  for  the  year  of  24 
weeks. 

In  South  Carolina  in  one  county  employing  110  white  teachers 
the  average  salary  was  only  $107  for  a  school  year  of  16  weeks. 
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while  in  two  counties  the  average  for  185  colored  teacfaerB  was  $S9 
for  a  year  of  10  wedcs.  In  Georgia  a  salary  of  $90  was  reported 
for  a  year  of  24  weeks.  In  a  number  of  ^e  Smithem  States,  it 
should  be  stated,  it  is  the  custom  to  supplement  the  public  term  of 
school  by  an  additional  term  maintained  out  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  the  local  patrons. 

In  Texas  the  average  salary  of  women  teadiers  in  rural  schools 
for  the  entire  state  (89  per  cent,  being  ungraded  schools),  in  1901- 
02  was  $202  for  white  teachers  and  $188  for  colored.  Many  sal- 
aries of  course  were  paid  much  below  these  aveniges. 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  lowest  salary  reported  in  Cali- 
fornia was  $860  for  a  school  year  of  86  weeks,  while  Washington 
reported  $175  for  20  weeks,  and  Oregon  $90  for  a  sdiool  year  of  12 
weeks.  i  .•^.••^'  iJP 

With  such  figures  as  these  before  us  no  extended  study  of 
other  occupations  is  needed  to  show  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  unreasonably  low.  And  this  is  true  whether  the  basis  of  com- 
parison be  the  preparation  required  and  the  work  performed,  the 
amount  necessary  for  a  comfortable  living  in  the  social  position 
the  teadier  must  fill,  or  the  amount  paid  in  other  occupations. 

Certain  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  an  entirely  satiBfactory 
comparison  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  earnings  in  other  oocu- 
pations.  The  teacher  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
for  liot  more  than  40  weeks  and  receives  a  salary  from'  which  the 
expenses  of  the  52  weeks  of  the  year  must  be  paid.  She  can  hardly 
find  remunerative  occupation  during  the  vacation,  and  even  if  it 
were  possible,  would  return  to  her  school  duties  in  the  fall  unfitted 
for  the  best  work.  Indeed,  the  teacher  is  expected  and  in  some 
cases  required,  to  spend  her  vacation  in  rest,  or  at  least  must  not 
engage  in  any  occupation,  altho  in  many  cases  she  is  enoouraged 
to  give  a  part  of  it  to  self-improvement  in  a  summer  school.  In 
most  other  occupations,  with  which  comparison  might  be  made,  the 
pay  is  by  the  day  or  week,  for  an  uncertain  period,  and  in  many 
cases  the  year's  work  will  for  one  reason  or  another  fall  short  of 
full  52  weeks. 

The  workman  at  common  labor,  who  has  steady  employment, 
earns  more  in  a  year  than  many  of  the  teadiers  in  elementary 
schools.  Thus,  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages  of  munidpal 
laborers  on  street  and  sewer  work  and  the  minimum  yearly  salaries 
of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  47  cities  shows  that,  except  in  4 
cities,  the  laborer  who  has  work  for  50  weeks,  say,  earns  more  than 
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the  teacher.  In  many  cases  the  laborer's  pay  under  such  conditions 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  teacher. 

But  this  comparison  is  with  the  commonest  untrained  hibor, 
while  in  scarcely  any  city  of  importance  can  a  man  or  woman  obtain 
a  position  as  teacher  at  even  the  minimum  salary  without  some  pre- 
vious experience  at  a  lower  salary,  or  in  some  special  preparation. 
In  many  instances,  too,  preliminary  to  this  special  preparation,  a 
high  school  education  is  required. 

For  example,  candidates  for  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Baltimore,  before  being  permitted  to  take  the  re- 
quired competitive  examination,  **must  have  completed  the  course 
in  one  of  the  Baltimore  training  sdiools  for  teachers,  or  a  course  in 
some  other  training  school  whose  standard  of  admission  and  whose 
requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Baltimore  training 
schools ;  or  they  must  have  taught  acceptably  for  2  years,  and  must 
have  passed  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  English, 
including  grammar;  composition  and  literature;  history  and  civics; 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  or  botany,  or  zoology, 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene." 

For  all  this  the  pay  at  beginning  is  $800  a  year,  with  three 
yearly  advances  6f  $48  and  one  of  $60,  to  a  schedule  maximum  of 
$504,  and  a  special  grade  beyond  for  a  Imited  number  of  teachers 
of  $600.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  Baltimore  is  not  unique 
in  this  respect.  The  facts  for  that  city  are  cited  simply  as  represen- 
tative. 

If  we  turn  to  any  one  of  the  skilled  trades  where  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  required  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  period  of 
the  teacher's  preparation  (I  include  high  and  normal  school,  for  the 
average  artisan  stops  short  of  the  high  school),  we  find  that  even 
the  average  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools,  reached 
only  after  years  of  experience,  is  below  the  pay  of  the  artisan.  For 
example,  the  minimimi  wage  rates  of  molders  in  jobbing  and  ma- 
chinery foundries  in  109  cities  in  1904  ranged  from  $2.47%  to 
$4.00  a  day  according  to  locality.  In  the  majority  of  cities  the 
rates  were  from  $2.75  to  $8  a  day,  which,  making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  time  lost  by  lack  of  work,  would  indicate  yearly  earnings  of 
from  $700  to  $800. 

It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  teacher  in  the  city  schools  works 
fewer  hours  per  day  than  are  required  in  other  occupations.  In  the 
present  day  city  school  the  time  required  for  the  numerous  reports 
called  for,  the  planning  and  preparation  of  lessons,  the  reading  and 
correcting  of  exercises,  the  attendance  upon  teachers'  meetings  and 
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for  other  prof cssioiial  calls,  will  bring  the  teadierB'  average  working 
day  fully  up  to  10  houn. 

'X%e  committee  in  its  report  makes  no  formal  or  specific  summaiy 
of  findings.  The  findings  of  the  committee  are  in  the  presentation 
of  this  great  body  of  facts  in  regard  to  salaries  and  the  related 
matters.  The  committee  has  not  considered  that  its  duty  went  so 
far  as  to  donand  any  formulation  of  conclusions  or  of  reoommen* 
dations.  The  conditions  are  too  various  for  anything  adequate  short 
of  specific  recommendations  for  each  individual  city  and  that  clearly 
would  necessitate  study  of  local  conditions  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  any  committee  of  this  association. 

Tliere  are,  however,  certain  general  conclusions,  of  fact  I  think 
I  may  say,  to  which  a  study  of  the  report  of  the  committee  seems  to 
lead.    And  these  may  perhaps  be  added  here  without  presumption. 

First,  as  to  salaries  in  cities.  In  a  majority  of  the  cities  the 
minimum  salary — that  for  regular  teachers  in  their  first  year — is 
below  a  fair  living  standard  and  therefore  too  low  to  attract  to  tiie- 
profession  the  best  material — the  prime  essential  for  a  strong  teadn 
ing  force.  A  most  striking  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  in  the 
fact  that  in  21  out  of  the  S9  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  over  the  salary  paid  teachers  in  their  first  year  of  regular  work 
was  from  $800  to  $4M)0. 

The  increases  in  salary  with  work  of  merit  are  as  a  rule  too 
small,  too  slow,  and  continued  for  too  short  a  period.  As  a  result 
the  maTJmum  is  attained  long  before  the  teacher  has  reached  the 
limit  of  her  powers,  and  many  of  the  best  of  the  teachers,  therefore 
leave  the  profession. 

Security  of  tenure  should  be  assured,  qualified  of  course  by 
the  requirement  of  high  standards  of  work.  This,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, is  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  school  as  in  that  of  the 
teacher. 

Second,  as  to  salaries  in  the  ungraded  rural  schools.  Here  also 
the  salaries  in  very  many  cases  are  much  below  a  fair  living  stand- 
ard. Chief  among  the  causes  of  this  are  too  short  a  school  year  and 
too  many  small  schools.  The  most  serious  consequence,  and  fatal 
to  good  work,  is  the  change  of  teacher  with  each  term  of  school. 

Of  the  work  that  has  already  been  done  toward  strengthening 
the  rural  schools  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  teachers  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  fixing  the  minimum  salaiy  that  may  be  paid  and 
the  minimum  school  year  and  by  the  consolidation  of  small  schools^ 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  speaks 

Woihingtan^  D.  C  Chas.  H.  Vsebilx*. 
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Cbc  Recent  Report  of  the  ffational  educational  Heso- 

ciation^B  Committee  on  Salaries,  Cenure, 

and  penaione  of  Ceacbera 

|S  certain  to  prove  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  the  movement 
in  this  country  for  improving  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  public  school  teachers.  The  most  important 
part  of  it  is  that  relating  to  salaries  in  cities.  This 
presents  the  conditions  in  492  cities  (complete  for  467  of  this 
number)  so  classified  by  population  that  each  city  of  a  group  can 
readily  compare  its  status  in  respect  to  the  salaries  which  its 
teachers  receive  with  every  other  city  of  its  class. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  report  to  ascertain  what  it  shows 
with  reference  to  the  actual  value  which  is  at  present  put  upon 
the  service  of  teaching.  I  limited  my  investigation  to  the  data 
with  respect  to  women  teachers  because  since  they  form  76  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  city  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  to 
them  are  a  better  index  of  public  appreciation  of  the  work,  than 
the  salaries  paid  to  men. 

In  this  investigation,  I  considered  first  the  highest  salaries  paid 
te  women  because  these  represent  what  the  service  offers  to  the 
most  aspiring  and  the  most  competent.  Moreover,  every  profes- 
sion feels  the  uplift  of  its  highest  opportunities. 

In  the  three  cities  included  in  Table  I  (pp.  190-259)  which  have 
above  1,000,000  inhabitants  each,  viz.,  Ni*w  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  the  maximum  salary  offered  to  women  is  $S,500.  The 
positions  to  which  this  maximum  is  attached  are  as  follows: 

I  high  school  teachers 
principals  of  elementary  schools 
teachers  of  elementary  schools 
p,  .,    ,  1  h'    .  i  principals  of  high  schools 

^       *  (  women  principals  of  elementary  schools 
Chicago :  women  principals  of  elementary  schools. 
The  report  does  not  enable  us  to  state  how  many  women  in  the 
three  cities  named  receive  this  maximum  salary,  but  it  does  show 
that  381   women  teachers  in  the  three  cities  are  receiving  salaries 
above  $2,000  each. 

The  full  significance  of  this  fact  can  only  be  comprehended  by 
comparison  with  some  previous  year.  From  data  given  in  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  1889-90  (Vol.  S,  pp. 
617-698)  it  appears  that  the  highest  salaries  then  paid  to  women 
in  the  three  cities  named,  so  far  as  reported,  were  as  foUows :  New 
York,  principals  of  girls'*  department  of  grammar  schools,  $1,900; 
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Philadelphia,  teachar  in  high  school,  $2,178;  principals,  girls^ 
grammar  schools,  $1,200;  Chicago,  as  no  distinction  of  sex  was 
made  in  the  report  of  this  citj  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  principals  of  elementary  schools  were  paid,  in  1889-90, 
$1,400  as  againsta  maximum  of  S2,500  (for  both  men  and  women) 
and  an  average  for  women,  of  $2,279  in  1904. 

The  second  group  of  cities  in  table  I  includes  sixteen  cities  with 
a  population  ranging  from  2,000  to  1,000,000.  The  number  of 
women  teachers    in  these  cities  receiving    $2,000   or  over  is  22. 

In  the  same  group  of  cities  there  are  two  directresses  of  kinder- 
garten in  receipt  of  salaries  above  $2,000  viz.,  one  in  St.  Louis, 
salary  $2,048;  one  in  Boston,  salary  $2,880.  In  the  two  groups 
of  cities  named  860  teachers  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from 
$1,600  to  $2,000. 

In  the  total  of  467  cities  making  full  returns  there  were  women 
teachers  receiving  salaries  above  $1,00()  as  follows: 

Women  teachers  of  high  bchools  1,695  or  88  per  cent,  of  total 

women  teachers  in  high  schools. 
Women  principals  of  elementary  schools  1,809  or  84  per  cent,  of 

all  women  principals. 
Women  teachers  of  elementary  schools  4,828  or  6}  percent,  of 

elementary  teacher  (^ women). 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  darkest  side  of  the  picture  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  same  cities  there  weie  women  teachers  receiving  less 
than  $6,00  a  year  as  follows: 

Teachers  of  high  schools  659  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  total  women. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools  695  or  18  per  cent,  of  total 
women. 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  80,206  or  44  per  cent,  of  total 
women. 

The  luminous  point  here  is  in  the  last  statement.  The  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  cities  have  $600 
or  more  is  a  shining  ccntrast  to  conditions  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  increased  salaries  and  permanent 
tenure  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  studies  the  tables 
under  the  two  headings. 

As  to  specialties,  women  have  a  monopoly  of  cooking  and  sew- 
ing and  they  cope  successfully  with  men  as  t>pecial  teachers  of  draw- 
ing, music,  Grerman,  French,  and  even  of  manual  training. 

In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  teaching  has  gained  in  several  cities  of 
our  country,  the  essential  attributes  of  a  profession,  with  fair  in- 
ducements for  both  men  and  women. 


Laws  of  Teaching 


""from  the  Concrete  to  the  Hbstract'' 

BNE  of  the  principal  considerationB  of  school  teachers  is  and 
ought  to  be,  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
point  wherein  all  so  thoroly  agree  as  in  this  one.  But 
when  we  observe  how  they  go  about  their  work  we  find  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinions  as  regards  economizing.  A  simple  example 
will  show  this  : 

Suppose  two  teachers  are  asked  to  tell  their  classes  what  courage 
is.  A.  simply  gives  the  definition  and  asks  the  children  to  repeat  it. 
If  his  pedagogical  conscience  troubles  him  at  all — providing,  of 
course,  that  he  has  such  a  conscience — ^he  will  seek  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  children  will  know  better  by  and  by.  He  must 
be  economical.  B.  tells  a  story  of  some  hero  and  brings  out  that  he 
possesses  courage.  This  takes  a  little  time,  but  then  the  story  once 
told  will,  at  least  he  thinks  it  will,  impress  forever  what  courage 
is.  If  B.  hears  of  A.'s  plan  he  will  probably  say  that  A.  is 
^'penny-wise,"  and  that  his  own  plan  is  more  economical  because  it 
insures  a  sound  result. 

Now  what  are  the  results?  A.'s  pupils  have  a  definition  that 
to  them  is  meaningless.  The  brightest  wits  among  them  may  prob- 
ably hold  it  and  hearing  examples  of  courage  may  test  it  and 
gradually  get  some  inkling  of  ii^  meaning.  The  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  that  they  will  call  everything  courage  that  to 
them  appears  dangernlefying,  a  dare-devil  who  never  reflects  upon 
the  dangers  of  his  foolish  undertakings,  may  to  them  show  the 
acme  of  courage.  B.'s  pupils  have  had  an  illustration  of  courage 
given  to  them  and  thus  are  sure  of  at  least  one  particular  instance 
of  valor.  But  will  they  recognize  courage  in  any  other  form  than 
in  the  one  presented?  The  probability  is,  and  that  means  here 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  they  will  not, 

A  story  I  heard  of  a  pupil  of  David  P.  Page  shows  that  even 
adults  find  it  difficult  to  at  once  generalize  an  illustrated  truth. 
Mr.  Page  held  up  an  ear  of  com  before  his  Normal  students  and 
gave  a  model  lesson  on  it,  showing  how  to  set  a  class  of  children  to 
thinking.  ''That  is  waking  up  mind,"  he  concluded.  One  of  the 
students  who  thought  this  a  good  thing,  asked  "How  many  minutes 
a  week  shall  be  given  to  this  w«aking^up  mind?"  He  evidently  be- 
lieved that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  up  an  ear  of  com  every  time  and 
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go  thru  the  perfonnance  given  in  the  model  lesson.  Mr.  Page  at 
once  said,  ^^Why,  every  minute  that  is  not  devoted  to  waking  up 
mind  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time,"  and  explained  to  the  astonished 
student  the  meaning  of  the  pedagogical  maxim  in  question.  Mr. 
Page  was  economical ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  not  rightly  under- 
stood, he  gave  a  fuller  explanation,  cited  other  examples  of  waking- 
up  mind,  and  assured  himself  that  a  logical  inference  was  drawn. 

B.  in  his  lesson  was  not  economical,  tho  he  may  have  used  a 
little  better  judgment  than  A.  What  he  ought  to  have  done 
will  be  clearer  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  an  abstract 
definition  is  appropriated  by  the  mind. 

Abstraction  proceeds  according  to  fixed  mental  laws.  These 
the  teacher  must  know,  and  if  he  wants  to  be  truly  economical,  he 
must  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  them.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
reaching  the  results  he  aims  at,  and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  shorter 
and  more  direct  way  than  that  pointed  out  by  nature  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind. 

The  result  of  an  abstraction  is  a  concept.  The  term  concept 
will  bring  us  on  the  track.  It  means  general  ideas,  i.  ^.,  an  idea 
which  combines  points  or  features  that  are  common  to  several  ideas 
in  one.  Thus  we  combine  the  individual  ideas  of  pine,  oak,  elm, 
maple,  etc.,  in  the  concept  tree.  Now,  in  order  to  combine  essential 
features  of  individual  notions,  it  is  plain  (1)  that  the  child  must 
first  have  acquired  these  individual  notions,  and  (S)  that  he  must 
by  comparison  have  found  common  features  or  common  grounds. 

The  course  of  abstraction  is  thus  briefly  indicated.  First,  the 
mind  forms  clear  individual  notions  thru  observations  and  ex- 
periences. •  (These  notions,  as  their  names  indicate,  are  bound  up 
with  individual  things,  phenomena  or  experiences,  and  are  conse- 
quently particular,  concrete.)  Second,  the  mind  recalls  ideas  and 
compares  them  according  to  their  resemblances  and  identities  in 
certain  essential  points.  Third,  the  mind  combines  the  essential 
points  that  several  individual  ideas  have  in  common  to  one  general 
idea  or  cencept.  The  points,  grounds,  or  features  common  to  all 
individual  ideas  of  a  certain  group  are  abstractedy  i.e.,  drawn 
from  them  and  combined. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  efi^ort  to  simply  give  to  the  child  a 
general  idea,  a  vague  term  or  an  abstract  definition.  It  is  vain 
also  to  hope  that  one  illustration  will  make  it  clear;  essential 
points  are  discovered  by  comparison  of  difi^erent  individuals  of  one 
group,  and  it  takes  at  least  two  ideas  to  make  a  comparison  possible. 
It  is  dangerous  to  give  to  the  child  a  number  of  individual  ideas 
and  leave  it  to  him  to  form  his  own  concepts.    Intolerance,  atheism, 
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immorality,  and  kindred  evils  are  at  the  bottom  nothing  but  results 
of  wrong  oonoept-forming.  The  teadier  must  guide  the  child  in 
the  process  of  idbstraction  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  forming 
wrong  concepts,  and  develop  and  strengthen  his  powor  of  logical 
thinking.  The  dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  of  concept  forming 
and  which  the  teacher  must  constantly  look  out  for,  have  already 
been  indicated.  They  are,  roughly  classified,  twofold:  (1)  the 
mind  may  drag  things  under  the  roof  of  one  concept  that  do  not 
belong  there  (usually  the  result  of  superficial  comparison) ;  (2) 
it  may  move  in  too  narrow  limits  (usuaUy  the  result  of  an  immature 
and  therefore  premature  drawing  of  conclusions.) 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  econo- 
mical way  of  teaching,  most  economical  because  it  follows  the  only 
safe  and  direct  route  established  by  nature  through  the  laws  of 
mental  operations.  There  are  four  things  to  be  attended  to.  1. 
IMDake  sure  that  individual  notions  are  fully  and  clearly  appre- 
hended. S.  Have  the  child  compare  the  individual  notions  that 
are  to  be  reduced  to  concepts,  separating  the  essential  points  of 
agreement  from  non-essential  peculiarities  of  the  individuals.  8. 
Have  the  children  give  the  result  of  his  classification,  t.  ^.,  the 
completed  concepts,  definitions,  or  rules.  4.  Have  the  child 
apply  this  new  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  individual  notions 
by  testing  it  on  new  grounds  in  order  (a)  to  have  him  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  having  completed  something,  (b)  to  exercise  the 
newly  gained  power,  (c)  to  show  him  the  possibility  of  and  prepare 
him  for,  higher  abstractions. 

Ttiese  four  points  ought  to,  should,  must  be  considered  in 
every  single  lesson  that  aims  to  develop  thought.  The  ''must"  is 
placed  here  by  the  law  of  economy.  The  period  alloted  to  the  child 
for  education  is  short  and  every  minute  is  valuable.  Waste  of  time 
and  efi^ort  in  the  face  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  excused. 

Now  let  us  see  how  A.  and  B.  ought  to  have  proceeded  in 
teaching  their  class  the  meaning  of  courage.  Their  first  aim 
should  have  been  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  any  particular  instance 
or  instances  of  courage.  To  make  a  success  of  this  three  things 
would  have  to  be  done :  ( 1 )  The  children  are  told  what  the  teacher 
is  trying  to  teach  them.  This  would  excite  expectation  and  get 
older  ideas  stirred  up,  that  have  some  relation,  no  matter  how 
remote,  to  the  point  in  question.  (2)  The  older  ideas  newest  to 
the  topic  are  called  into  consciousness  to  help  interpret  and  grasp 
the  meaning  of  courage.  (3)  A  story  of  a  striking  case  of  courage 
might  be  told,  or  several  examples  given.  After  the  teacher  has 
made  sure  that  he  has  been  fully  and  correctly  understood,  and  the 
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matter  firmly  fixed  in  crary  mind,  the  next  step  is  to  hate  tlie 
cliildrai  recall  a  nmnber  of  instanoeB  of  oourage  that  haye  eome 
under  their  obserration  at  exampfes  showing  ooniage  on  their 
own  part.  Tlie  essential  points  in  all  these  instances  are  thai 
separated  from  non-essoitiab  by  dose  comparisons.  This  fourth 
step  haying  been  completed,  the  fifth  is  takei:  the  diildren  are 
asked  to  giye  thdr  own  d^nitions  of  courage.  These  are  sum- 
marized in  one  or  a  few  statemoits  representing  the  result,  u  #., 
the  concept  or  final  definition  of  the  dass  and  might  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  to  stand  dearly  before  the  children.  In  the  sixth 
and  Isst  step  then  the  duldrm  are  asked  to  make  applications  of 
the  definition.  Compositions  on  courage  mi^t  be  written,  tot 
instance,  or  examples  given  requiring  dear  cut  judgments  as  to 
whether  they  illustrate  instances  of  courage.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  apj^y  their  new  knowl* 
edge,  to  transform  it  into  consdous  doing.  For  as  Herbart  says, 
**Man  must  be  able  to  apply  what  he  has  learned,  knowledge  and 
ability  must  be  put  to  actual  use."  Thereby  the  process  of  ab- 
straction has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  maxim  *^f  rom  the  concrete  to  the  abstract"  we  thus  have 
a  rule  which  if  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  procedure  of  teadiing 
will  insure  the  economy  in  time  and  effort  that  we  are  all  aiming 
to  observe  in  teaching.  It  is  the  prindpal  rule  of  all  instruction 
that  proceeds  in  accordance  with  phychological  laws. 
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In  our  dvilization  the  prindple  of  universal  education,  free  and 
compulsory,  by  logical  inference  places  upon  the  common  schools 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  feeding  of  children  who  are  by  hunger 
shut  out  from  their  share  of  education.  To  this  prindple  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  absolutely  committed  themsdves,  and  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  American  creed.  The  neglect  in  the  past 
of  a  thoro  elaboration  of  some  important  details  is  not  due  to  wilful- 
ness, but  rather  to  our  happy-go-luck  way  of  striking  out  boldly 
for  a  grand  ideal  and  omitting  to  look  well  to  the  careful  adjust- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  lesser  implications.  The  characteristic 
of  our  ways  of  doing  things  is  the  constant  marvel  of  the  thoughtful 
observers.  It  has  upset  the  world's  traditions  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  public  endeavor.  But  we  must  get  beyond  the  pioneer- 
ing stage  where  a  great  idea  has  once  been  firmly  established. 


Child  Study 


CbUdrcn'e  Ideas  of  an  Ideal  8cbool 

[E  right  sort  of  childreD^s  compositions  afford  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  writers.  They  are  the  simplest  and  truest 
attempts  at  revealing.  Much,  no  doubt,  can  be  learnt 
from  them  and  of  them  in  oral  work;  but  in  some  cases 
where  sensitiveness  and  reticence  are  early  developed,  more 
can  often  be  discovered  from  written  work,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  subject  chosen  is  one  in  which  the  children  are  keenly 
interested.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  for  the.  teacher,  whenever 
possible,  to  leave  the  choice  of  subject  to  the  class. 

A  lesson  on  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  very  naturally 
the  means  of  calling  forth  the  eager  suggestion  that  the  next  subject 
for  composition  should  be  **An  Ideal  School."  At  eleven  years  of 
age  school  is  naturally  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest,  but  for 
all  to  write  about  the  same  would  be  distinctly  dull,  whereas  an  ideal 
school  suggests  delightful  possibilities  and  allows  the  imagination 
unlimited  scope.  ' 

Locality  was  treated  of  first  by  all,  and  here  it  should  be  said 
that  the  school  to  which  the  children  belong  is  in  a  large  manufac- 
turing town.  Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  children  chose  the  coun- 
try!  The  twentieth  considered  *^  a  pleasant  suberb  "  (^)  a  good 
situation,  and  explained  afterwards  that  she  thought  in  that  case  the 
benefit  of  visits  to  art  galleries  and  museums  would  not  be  lost. 
Her  school,  however,  was  to  be  **  near  a  river  where  a  great  many 
flowers  grew,  so  that  the  pupils  could  study  botany."  The  river  in 
her  own  town  is  jet  black,  and  wild  flowers  are  rare  indeed ! 

The  next  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  the  geography  lessons. 
*^  It  should  be  in  a  beautiful  valley,  between  ranges  of  hills  and 
looking  westward,  between  the  hills  might  be  seen  the  beautiful 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea."  •**  How  difficult  it  is  to  do  lessons 
when  one  is  not  well,"  she  adds,  **  but  under  that  beautiful  Italian 
sky,  no  one  could  but  feel  well ! " 

^*  My  school,"  says  another,  **  should  be  of  white  marble  so  that 
the  sun  would  glitter  upon  it,"  and  one  or  two  others  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  showing,  no  doubt,  a  reaction  from  the  dull  red  brick 
to  which  their  eyes  are  accustomed,  and  a  recollection  of  the  build- 
ings of  Italy,  of  which  they  have  been  told. 

The  difficulty  of  ventilating  her  own  class-room  calls  forth  the 
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decidedly  cutting  criticism  from  another,  that  ^*  the  rooms  should 
be  heated  by  fires,  and  the  windows  should  open  at  the  top.'' 

**  The  lessons  should  be  those  that  you  get  in  hi^  schools."  All 
are  agreed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  an  ideal  school  should  be 
those  that  they  thanselves  learn.  One  girl,  however,  would  leave 
out  French,  and  the  same  girl  would  reduce  school  hours  in  the 
morning  by  two  hours!  Another  makes  the  pertinent  suggestion 
that  **  for  natural  history  live  things  should  be  shown." 

Regarding  punishments  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion.  All 
agree  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  be  able  to  do  without 
them,  but  the  majority  consider  than  necessary  and  are  extremely 
severe  in  their  strictures.  ^'  Talking  in  class  "  is  to  be  punished 
by  leaving  the  delinquent  alone  for  three  days ;  for  disobedience,  a 
girl  must  be  sent  away  from  the  school ;  and  loitering  on  the  way  to 
school  must  be  severely  punished.  T%e  amusing  thing  is  that  each 
condemns  the  special  fault  for  which  she  has  been  punished  in  time 
past. 

The  teachers  receive  a  fair  amount  of  criticism.  They  should 
be  **  young  and  as  pleasant  as  could  be  found,"  ^^  excellent  in  their 
methods  of  teaching,"  *^  kind  and  patient,"  and  evidently  ready  to 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  their  pupils.  One  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 
^  Our  teadier  shall  be  our  mother,  and  shall  be  with  us  always." 

Children  of  eleven  are  perhaps  too  young  to  recognize  that,  after 
all,  the  idealism  of  a  school  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  them- 
selves. There  are  few  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  tiie  pupils, 
and  those  that  are  given  are  directed  to  their  appearance  rather 
than  to  their  manners  and  morals.  They  should  be  ^*  pretty  and 
dainty,"  ^^  dressed  in  white  in  summer,"  ^^  have  clean  clothes  and 
wear  gloves  "  (here  a  slight  confusion  between  an  ideal  and  a  char- 
ity school  seems  to  have  crept  in). 

It  is  extremely  entertaining  to  notice  that  there  is  a  decidedly 
hopeful  view  taken  concerning  the  progress  of  eduoition.    Many 
condude  by  expressing  the  pious  wish  that  their  children  may  go  to 
such  a  school  as  they  have  described. 
— ^Adapted  frmn  the  London  Jowmal  of  Education  for  May,  1906. 

mbat  ie  to  Become  of  Our  ''Backward'' 

School  Cbildren?* 

It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  public  attention  in  this 
country  has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  our  elementary  schools,  who,  tho  not  strictly  imbeciles  in 

*AddreS8  before   the   American    Physical   Education   Association,   at    St. 
Louis. 
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the  oommon  sense,  are  yet  so  defective  in  capacity  that  they  can 
not  be  taught  in  ordinary  classes. 

Different  designations  have  been  employed  for  this  dass  of  un- 
fortunates. In  England  they  are  conunonly  known  as  ^^mentally 
feeble."  In  some  of  our  American  cities  they  are  called  simply 
^^backward."  Permit  me  to  observe,  that  such  designations,  re- 
ferring merely  to  their  low  mentality,  fail  to  convey  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  the  community  which  their  existence  brings.  The 
children  lack,  not  merely  mental  vigor,  but  the  moral  traits  of 
judgment,  self-<x>ntrol,  and  orderliness;  and  the  larger  part  of 
them,  unless  watched  over,  are  in  danger  of  eventual  moral  down- 
faU. 

It  is  of  such  material  as  they  that  our  criminals,  paupers, 
tramps,  and  prostitutes  are  largely  composed.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact  I  may  quote  a  statement  made  lately  to  me  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  a  boys'  reformatory  in  Massachusetts,  who  said,  that 
of  SOO  boys  under  his  charge,  about  70  were  so  dull  and  backward 
as  to  belong  more  or  less  to  the  feeble-minded  class. 

Germany  first  saw  the  necessity  of  making  special  provision  for 
these  children,  and  her  first  ^^Hilfsklassen"  or  auxiliary  schools 
were  established  in  1865 ;  they  have  been  recently  reported  to  con- 
tain oven  7,000  children.  The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Swit- 
zerlapd  have  also  made  efficient  provision.  The  movement  began 
in  England  in  1892,  and  has  spread  rapidly  under  a  permissive 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  began  in  America  in  1894,  and  has  extend- 
ed to  six  cities  (perhaps  more),  but  has  taken  in  as  yet  only  a 
few  hundred  children.  Great  intelligence  has  been  shown  in  the 
introduction  of  these  new  classes  among  us,  but  the  woik  is  yet 
greatly  lacking  in  extent. 

By  general  consent,  the  number  of  children  so  defective  as  to 
be  unable  to  derive  benefit  from  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
is  considered  to  be  one  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  Upon  this 
basis,  one  hundred  thousand  children  of  this  age  may  be  estimated 
to  require  special  care,  as  mentally  weak  or  defective,  in  the 
United  States.* 

These  children  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in  capacity.  A 
few  may  be  found,  on  a  fair  trial,  to  be  normal  and  bright ;  a  cer- 
tain proportion  may  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  "the  three  R's,'* 

*'Dus  estimate  is  based  upon  the  probable  number  of  persons  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  age  (say  6-13  years).  The  estimated  number  of  persons  between 
5  and  18  being  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  say  S3  mUlion, 
those  from  6  to  13  may  be  about  half  as  many,  and  one  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
ie  115,000. 
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but  the  great  majority  are  of  such  low  power  that  at  the  ages  of 
8-10  they  can  learn  to  write  and  spdl  only  a  single  easy  word 
(or  less)  in  a  day.  Such  diildren,  if  merely  pedagogic  reasons 
were  considered,  would  be  best  cared  for  in  the  classes  of  our  State 
Institutions  for  the  Feeble  Minded.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they  are  not  sent  to  these  institutions.  First,  it  is  often  hard 
to  make  parents  see  their  children's  defects.  Teachers,  even  princi- 
pals of  schools,  are  often  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the  presence  of 
such  children  among  their  classes;  and  thus  many  cases  have  re- 
mained unacknowledged  or  undiscovered  until  past  the  age  for  im- 
provement—often till  they  have  had  their  mental  disability  rightly 
gauged  by  the  authorities  of  prisons  or  reformatories. 

There  is  a  second  reason  for  not  sending  the  larger  part  of  these 
children  to  State  institutions — ^the  lack  of  accommodation  for  them 
in  these  already  overcrowded  establishments.  These  outside  chil- 
dren are  many  times  more  nimierous  than  those  who  are  cared  for 
in  institutions,  and  institutional  provision  for  the  mass  of  them  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  at  present.  It  would  seem  best  for  those  whose 
family  circumstances  insure  good  and  watchful  care,  if  found 
improvable  by  means  of  the  newly  established  special  classes,  to 
remain  under  family  influences  as  at  present,  retaining  the  bene- 
fits of  the  family  tie  and  of  contact  with  outside  life.  The  influ- 
ence of  teachers,  visiting  their  homes,  advising  with  their  parents, 
and  retaining  friendly  relations  for  years,  counts  for  much  in 
maintaining  a  moral  influence  over  the  children.  The  State  insti- 
tution should  always  stand  ready  to  give  admission  to  those  whom 
their  special  teachers  find  too  difficult  or  too  imbecile  even  for  the 
new  special  class-work. 

A  child  trained  in  these  classes  is  first  made  obedient,  attentive, 
orderly,  industrious,  polite,  and  law-abiding.  In  many  cases  the 
teacher's  work  in  this  direction  is  very  hard;  but  the  success  is 
wonderful.  There  are  two  powerful  helps  to  training — ^the  child's 
natural  love  of  sports,  and  his  natural  taste  for  manual  and  me- 
chanical occupation.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  chief  aim  is  to  make 
the  children  scholars.  It  is  the  whole  child  that  is  worked  upon, 
body  and  mind,  hand  and  eye,  heart,  will,  and  brain.  We  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  try  to  make  the  dull  child  walk  better,  run  better, 
jump,  play,  aim,  tiirow,  catch  better;  we  let  him  construct  things, 
beginning  with  kindergarten  work,  going  on  thru  basket  work, 
weaving,  sewing,  drawing,  coloring,  modeling,  sloyd,  giving  at 
least  one-half  the  time  to  such  activities,  for  the  sake  of  the  boy 
rather  than  the  school  program.     The  hope  of  returning  to  ordi- 
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nary  school  work  can  be  gratified  in  but  very  few  instances.  The 
children  are  not  normal,  and  cannot  be  made  sudi,  altho  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  life,  exceptional  cases  may  prove  to  have  been  only 
held  back  by  ill  health  or  unfortunate  conditions,  and  may  yield 
an  unexpected  reward  to  the  teacher.  Let  me  repeat  it — ^the  main 
object  is  not  progress  in  *Hhe  three  RV  beyond  the  most  element- 
ary and  necessary  matters.  Children  should  learn,  for  instance, 
to  make  change.  The  first  of  all  objects  should  be  to  make  the 
child  less  unlike  others  in  ordinary  things ;  to  give  him  the  use  of 
his  hands  and  eyes  and  limbs;  to  eliminate  the  awkwardness  and 
oddity  which  prejudice  people  against  him;  to  train  him  in  obedi- 
ence, self-control,  attention;  to  give  him  the  happiness  and  the 
social  impulse  which  his  peculiarities  debar  him  from  finding,  and 
ultimately  to  make  him  fit  to  mingle  with  the  world,  usuaUy  under 
more  or  less  of  guardianship. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mental  defect  in  most  of  the 
cases.  A  stiuited  growth  of  body,  clumsy  gait,  defective  speech, 
deafness,  dull  features,  small  or  deformed  head,  general  indolence 
and  want  of  vital  energy — such  traits  as  these  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  of  the  feeble-minded.  They  stand  in  need  of  vigorous 
physical  training,  both  in  the  form  of  games,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
class  gymnastics.  The  value  of  such  training  needs  no  explana- 
tion when  we  consider  the  physical  poverty  of  the  children.  But 
its  effects  are  not  limited  to  bodily  gains ;  the  gymnastics  and  sports 
are  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  for  (;timulating  and  arousing 
the  attention,  will,  and  self-control  which  are  lacking  in  these 
children. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact,  insisted  upon  by  our  best 
authorities,  that  the  condition  of  fceble-mindedness  is  never  strictly 
cured.  The  children  form  a  dependent  class,  and  one-half  of 
them  (more  or  less)  can  never  be  fitted  to  become  masters  of  their 
own  destiny.  The  experience  of  those  who  have  been  handling  the 
large  mass  of  children  of  this  sort  in  London  (nearly  4,000  at 
present)  goes  to  show  that  about  one-third  may  hereafter  con- 
t;ribute  materially  to  their  own  support,  and  another  third  partially 
«o,  but  that  for  the  rest  custodial  treatment  after  leaving  school  is 
desirable.  Few  can  earn  their  own  living  fully  and  independently* 
The  most  capable  'Vill  go  thru  life  at  a  low  level,  some  improving 
their  circumstances,  some  sinking,  much  as  is  found  among  the 
ordinary  population  of  which  they  are  a  part.*'  The  middle  third 
^^can  do  some  simple  things  and  earn  a  little,  but  not  provide  for 
themselves.    In  many  cases,  working  with  fathers  and  mother^,  they 
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are  kept  usefully  employed.  Others,  without  oversight,  will  be- 
ocHue  useless  burdens,  IcMd^ers,  and  criminals,  always  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  life,  and  apart  from  the  ordinary  population." 
Of  the  lower  third  it  is  said  that  ^^a  considerable  proportion  show 
little  moral  restraint,  some  are  almost  without  speech,  some  are 
incapable  of  work,  others  work  without  progress  or  intelligence; 
very  frequently,  too,  they  are  addicted  to  staying  out,  or  even 
wandering  by  night,  and  many  of  this  class  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Many  are  capable  of  control  while  in  the  special  classes, 
but  speedily  become  irregular  and  immoral  on  leaving  them." 

Girls,  if  neglected,  are  liable  to  drift  into  the  class  of  prosti- 
tutes, which  is  known  to  be  composed  largely  of  women  of  feeble 
intellect.  That  which  leads  them  in  this  direction  is  not  so  much 
propensity  as  an  inability  to  steer  themselves.  In  many  cases 
feeble-minded  children  show  an  amiable  weakness  for  kind  words 
and  caresses,  which,  combined  with  their  lack  of  judgment,  makes 
them  an  easy  prey  to  flattering  offers. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  has  been  found  successful 
in  fiumishing  a  certain  needed  control  for  some  boys  of  moderately 
feeble  intellect  and  marked  propensities  for  wildness. 

The  question  of  after-care  for  the  pupils  who  pass  into  life 
from  the  training  in  special  classes  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  number  of  children  taught  in  these  sdiools,  in  our  country, 
has  been  so  small  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  forced  itself  upon 
public  attention,  as  it  soon  must.  The  experience  of  London  will 
be  our  own;  we  shall  first  gather  large  numbers  of  defectives  into 
special  classes,  and  improve  them;  we  shall  then  discover  that 
the  improvement,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  not  made  them 
capable  of  self-direction,  and  we  shall  be  led  to  some  systematic 
method  of  oversight  for  these  graduates.  The  teachers  of  our  ex- 
isting '^s})ecial  classes  for  the  backward"  are  able  to  inform  us  of 
this  need,  if  we  do  not  realize  it ;  and  their  co-operation  will  prove 
exceedingly  valuable  in  giving  direction  to  our  efforts. 

While  in  fingland,  the  work  of  after-care  has  only  begun  to  be 
organized  (as  in  Birmingham),  Germany,  with  its  much  longer 
experience,  has  already  shown  what  may  be  done.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  large  institutional  school  at  Dalldorf ,  where  boys  are 
taught  trades  and  afterwards  placed  out  as  helpers.  The  head  of 
this  institution  makes  it  his  business  to  visit  each  boy  thus  placed 
once  or  twice  a  year  and  examine  into  his  condition.  We  have  from 
Germany  surprisingly  high  statistics  of  the  self-support  attained 
by  the  class  of  the  trained  feeble-minded,  and  there  is  much  proba- 
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faility  that  the  afteiHsare  (**FiirBorge")  is  a  chief  cause  of  this 
success. 

Our  country  districts  have  a  similar  problem  before  them;  for 
the  imbeciles  do  not  all  live  in  cities.  There  is  a  class  of  the  weak- 
minded  who  have  grown  up  in  rural  surroundings,  occasionally 
developing  groups  or  tribes,  the  pests  of  the  neighborhood ;  living 
in  beggary  and  crime  and  propagating  their  imbecility.  Many 
such  cases  are  now  in  print.  Dr.  Murdoch  related  one  last  year. 
A  certain  imbecile  woman  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  gave  girth  to  four  feeble-minded  girls 
who  grew  up  in  neglect,  and,  roaming  about  without  restraint,  be- 
came the  mothers  of  fourteen  children,  mostly  illegitimate.  Tlie 
offspring  now  numbers  nearly  100,  who  are  all  defective,  as  far 
as  known,  and  many  are  to  be  found  in  institutions  for  delinquents 
or  defectives. 

The  country  has  thus  its  own  problem,  which  is  certainly  as 
difficult  as  that  which  cities  have  to  solve.  The  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  however,  restrict  the  discussion  to  the  field  of  educational 
work  proper,  and  its  complementary  work  under  social  organiza- 
tions ;  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  the  latter,  or 
what  is  termed  "after-care,"  cannot  be  established  too  soon. 

David  F.  Lincoln,  M.D. 


Fktp  from  ChUd  Study 

Scientific  child  study  has  brought  to  light  many  facts  that  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  shaping  of  future  educational 
work.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  has  found  that  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  school  children  have  defective  hearing,  while 
a  larger  per  cent,  have  defects  of  vision.  These  defects  necessar- 
ily handicap  the  unfortunate  pupils  and  hinder  the  natural  mental 
growth.  Or  take  the  results  of  the  tests  made  by  Dr.  Porter  on 
over  88,000  school  children  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  physical  basis  for  precocity  and  dullness ;  that  precocious 
children  are  stronger  physically  and  dull  children  weaker  than  the 
average  or  typical  child  of  the  samie  age.  These  are  a  few  only  of 
the  many  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  thru  child  study 
altho  this  line  of  work  has  but  recently  been  entered  upon.  The 
facts  already  gathered  are  only  promises  of  what  await  the  pa- 
tient researches  of  intelligent  students.  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 

Wisconsin, 


Training  and  Government  of  Children 

Ok  Crainins  of  tbc  OliU 

|H£  title  may  indicate  that  I  haye  the  same  omceptioii  of 
the  will  as  obtained  in  the  (dd  psychology;  that  it  is  a 
sepaiate  faculty  which  can  be  cuhiyated  apart  from  every 
other  attribute  of  a  personality.  Hus,  howerer,  is  not 
true.  I  beliere  that  it  is  as  impossiUe  to  develop  the  will  without 
increasing  physical,  intdlectual,  emotional  and  moral  fiber  as  it  is 
to  grow  a  leaf  or  a  flower  without  growing  a  root.  I  beheTe  that  no 
subject  of  interest  to  educators  is  more  practical,  more  important, 
and  more  potinent  than  tins  same  subject. 

We  hear  in  these  days  a  vast  deal  about  the  strenuous  life. 
There  is  a  tremendous  }»essure  upon  men  and  women  in  all  the  walks 
t>f  life,  and  to  compete  with  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, necessitates  physicaJ,  intellectuai  and  spiritual  fiber  of  no 
uncertain  kind.  The  exactions  of  our  phvs'r^*!  rtr.tr  are  tremen- 
dous. Rapid,  keen  and  accurate  thought  is  essential  to  success. 
Temptations  of  various  character  and  yarying  degree  face  us  con- 
stantly. 

To  stand  up  against  all  these,  to  meet  and  to  master  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  IB  a  task  requiring  all  that  is  best  and  strongest  in 
human  nature,  and  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  swung  so  far 
from  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  who  reasoned  that  we  can  develop  the 
will  by  the  exerdse  of  the  will,  that  we  should  meet  conditions  like 
stoics :  that  we  are  in  danger  of  developing  in  the  twentieth  century 
schools,  i^ysical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  invertebrates.  True, 
the  interest  must  underlie  attention  and  attention  must  form  a  cor- 
ollary of  the  will;  yet  the  idea  of  making'  e^**ryt^'T»£r  pVas^nt  and 
cheerful  and  eaity  for  the*  i-h^'l*'*  »uwj  oe  carried  too  far  and  may 
Hfork  immeasuAb)^  j>i.rm  to  the  child. 

.  We  nktmnot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  methods  used  in  the 
home  cannot  be  continued  in  their  entirety  in  the  kindergarten; 
that  methods  used  in  the  kindergarten  must  be  changed  for  the  pri- 
mary pupil,  and  that  the  methods  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
differ  in  kind  and  intensity  in  a  stiU  greater  degree.  We  are  likely 
also  to  measure  the  will  of  the  child  by  the  will  of  the  adult,  and  we 
are  also  likely  in  our  extreme  haste  to  obtrude  our  own  will  at  a 
time  when  the  will  of  the  child  should  prevail,  and  should  be  made 
stronger  because  of  its  exercise. 

^  Obstinacy,  peevishness  and  weak  will  are  conditions  for  which 
we  are  not  wholly  to  blame,  and  with  which  we  have  very  little  par 
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tienoe,  and  yet  these  same  conditions  test  our  ability  as  teadiers 
and  our  power  to  fulfil  the  mission  whereunto  we  are  sent. 

We  should  remember  in  all  our  work  with  the  child  that  we  are 
taking  him  from  hcHne,  w)^ere  he  has  had  little  opposition :  where  his 
will  lias  been  appealed  to  thru  love,  fear,  surprise,  hope  of  reward 
and  various  other  factors  according  to  the  nature  and  education  of 
the  parents :  that  we  have  taken  him  from  conditions  in  which  little 
sacrifice  has  been  required,  little  repression,  little  self-denial,  little 
determination,  and  we  have  introduced  him  into  environments  en- 
tirely different.  He  is  among  his  schoolmates,  whose  rights  he  must 
learn  to  respect;  whose  privileges  are  equal  to  his  own  and  whose 
home  conditions  h^ve  been  very  similar  to  his  own.  We  place  upon 
him  not  only  these  new  social  responsibilities,  but  we  impose  upon 
him  intellectual  tasks,  moral  responsibilities,  and  oftentimes  we>^- 
pect  him  to  meet  these  conditions  as  by  miracle. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to  develop  in 
the  child  a  gradual  power  to  control  the  body,  to  apply  the  mind, 
to  enlarge  the  spiritual  vision  until  he  is  fitted  to  take  his  place 
among  men,  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  respect  his  body 
and  that  of  others,  to  master  situations  as  they  may  arise  from  time 
to  time,  to  give  him  power  to  go  on  from  success  to  success  till  the 
last  hour  of  his  life. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  not  be  thoroly  psycho- 
logical nor  pedagogical,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  eminently 
practical.  We  shall  endeavor  to  investigate  the  development  of  the 
will,  the  means  at  our  disposal,  the  modus  openmdi  and  the  ends 
to  be  accomplished.  (The  discussion  will  be  suggestive  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  after-discussion  will  be  full  and  free.) 

We  find  from  the  physical  standpoint  that  the  new-bom  infant 
has  certain  physical  movements  which  are  purely  organic  that  have 
nothing  to  do  even  with  consciousness  or  volition.  They  are  not 
even  instinctive.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  they  have  their  origin 
in  the  will  to  live.  iThese  movements  afterward  beAme  reflex  or 
instinctive.  They  are  destitute  of  order,  connection,  succession  or 
reflection.  Later  the  child  has  co-ordinate  voluntary  movements 
which  finally  become  habitual.  Gradually  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  become  associated  with  consciousness,  with  desire,  with  vo- 
lition and  with  thought  until  at  last,  physical  habits  are  established 
and  acts  at  first  very  difiicult  are  performed  without  conscious  ef- 
fort; and  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  end  to  be  achieved.  This  is 
what  the  mother  strives  for  as  she  teaches  the  child  to  walk,  to  eat, 
to  talk.  It  is  what  the  teacher  strives  foV  in  physical  culture,  in 
manual  training,  in  regularity  of  attendance,  in  response  to  orders. 
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etc.  The  movement  is  slow,  but  nevertheless  sure.  It  can  never  be 
instantaneous  or  miraculous. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  will  has  a  direct  hold  on  the  muscle, 
but,  with  Dr.  LaGrange,  we  believe  that  it  acts  on  the  ^c^^y  matter 
of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  produces  a  molecular  disturbance  which 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fibers  of  the  motor  nerves, 
finally  connecting  itself  by  their  means  to  the  muscular  fibers ;  and 
we  believe  that  physical  training  consists  not  in  habituating  the 
muscles  to  bend,  but  in  so  developing  the  muscles  that  they  respond 
habituaUy  and  without  conscious  effort. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  process  that  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child  cannot  at  first  be  long  sustained,  but  must  consist  of  a  long 
series  of  short  and  decisive  movements,  increasing  in  length  until 
habit  is  formed.  Any  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  the  dnU, 
any  lapse  of  effort  but  retards  the  develofmient  and  produces,  per- 
ha^y'tbe  weak-willed  child..  And  too  constant  effort  to  force  the 
child,  to  obtrude  the  will  of  the  teacher,  results  in  peevishness  of 
t^s^r  and  possibly  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  child ;  and  it  must 
noir  be  forgotten  that  perfection  is  never  attained,  that  success  in 
the  formation  of  one  habit  but  gives  power  for  the  formation  of 
another,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  child  broadens,  his  responsi- 
bilities increase,  and  he  must  go  on  meeting  and  overcoming  physi- 
cal difficulties  so  long  as  he  shall  live;  the  process  will  be  discour- 
aging. 

We  sometimes  feel  that  our  efforts  to  produce  neatness,  prompt- 
ness in  answering  to  commands,  correct  position  of  the  body,  correct 
manner  of  holding  the  book  or  pen  or  paper,  are  of  no  avail,  but, 
after  all,  habit  is  growing  and  by  and  by  we  shall  see  the  fruitage. 
It  is  for  us  to  persist  with  inflexible  will.  > 

Again,  in  the  domain  of  the  emotions,  we  find  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  will  is  as  pronounced  as  in  the  physical.  The  child 
has  certain  instinctive  affections.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  have 
certain  instincts  of  aversion.  He  may  manifest  grsat  love  for  the 
mother  today,  and  he  may  nearly  break  her  heart  tomorrow.  His 
emotions  are  purely  instinctive.  He  is  striving  at  all  times  to  te- 
cure  for  himself.  He  sees  no  reason  why  He  should  regard  anybody 
else.  He  has  no  reason..  Gradually  the  mother  develops  within 
'him  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  selfishness  and  unselfishness.  Almost  by  miijade 
shg  brings  his  emoti(»i.<9  under  the  influence  of  reason.  Desire  de- 
velops into  volition,  and  gradually  the  h(Md  child  becomes  a  ealni, 
well-behaved  boy  or  girl,  fond  of  the  mother  and  having  a  partial 
consciousness  of  the  rights  of  his  associates  and  friends. 
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Tlie  dutj  of  the  teacher  is  to  continue  this  work,  to  develop 
courtesy,  consideration,  respect,  veneration  and  a  spirit  of  vicarious 
sacrifice.  In  all  this  process,  we  haye  discovered  the  movement  from 
instinct  to  co-ordinated  efforts  and  finally  to  habit  itself. 

In  the  realm  of  the  intellectual,  we  find  the  development  equally 
marked.  At  first  the  child  looks ;  he  hears ;  he  is  conscious  of  odor, 
of  flavors,  of  certain  sensations.  There  is  no  particular  desire; 
there  is  no  volition;  there  is  no  intelligence  as  such.  Interest  is 
awakened;  desires  are  created;  efforts  follow.  The  child  now  not 
only  looks  but  he  sees;  he  observes;  he  discriminates;  he  readies 
conclusions.  He  not  only  hears,  but  he  understands.  He  not  only 
tastes  and  smeUs,  but  he  knows  whereof  he  tastes  and  smells.  Sen- 
sations become  definite  concepts.  We  trace  the  instincts  outward  to 
intellectual  percepts  which  are  repeated  and  re-repeated  under  vary- 
ing conditions  until  habits  of  thought,  of  observation,  of  reflection, 
of  manory  are  established.  The  process  cannot  be  forced.  The  will 
of  the  teacher  cannot  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  child.  Tlie  de- 
velopment must  be  within  the  child  himself.    | 

At  first,  it  is  essential  to  arouse  the  attention  by  means  of  that 
which  will  interest  .hiin.  But  gradually  we  must  develop  within  the 
child  the  power  to  interest  himself.  We  must  develop  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  We  must  follow  Kant  in  a  measure  by  leaving  the  child 
to  develop  his  will  by  willing.  We  must  show  him  the  pleasure  of 
conquest  and  the  beauty  of  success.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
incite  him  by  offer  of  prizes,  by  the  desire  to  surpass  some  one  else, 
by  the  desire  to  simply  please  the  teacher,  to  pass  an  examination, 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  parents.  All  these  motives  are  good 
within  limitations,  but  we  must  lead  him  to  a  comprehension  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  subjective  influence  of  effort.  We  must  not  for- 
ever lead  the  child,  but  we  must  bring  him  to  a  point  first  where  to 
show  the  way  is  enough,  and  later  where  a  mention  of  the  destina- 
tion is  a  su£Scient  incentive  to  lead  him  to  seek  the  way  for  himself. 

In  this  intellectual  development,  the  work  of  the  teacher  must 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  point,  and  that  of  the  child  must  reach 
the  maximum  point.  Over-development  has  been  the  bane  of  teach- 
ing during  the  last  two  decades.  Teachers  have  been  doings  too 
much  and  pupils  have  been  doing  all  too  little.  We  must  strive 
after  independence  of  action  and  freedom  of  expression.  I  think 
teachers  are  seldom  conscious  of  the  great  disparity  in  the  amount 
of  language  used  by  themselves  and  by  the  pupils.  Some  students, 
in  my  judgment,  have  given  too  much  importance  to  the  interest 
found  in  external  objects.  The  real  interest  is  from  within,  and  it 
is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  the  child  to  enjoy  pure  intellectual 
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efforL  S])enoer  says  that  to  conodve  abstractioiis  further  and  f ur- 
ftar  removed  from  observations  of  the  senses  is  to  adiieve  the  men- 
tal quaiilrf  of  the  mature  student  to  wh(»n  intellectual  effort  has  be- 
come second  nalvft. 

The  ease  with  whitk  pupils  are  div^iied  from  the  work  in  hand, 
the  difficulty  experienced  in.  engaging  the  attention  for  any  appre- 
ciable t^e,  indicate  that  we  are  not  acccMnplishing  as  much  as  we 
ou^t  in  this  direction.  In  this  conneckion,  it  may  be  weQ  to  state 
that  great  care  should  be  used  in  the  amuigement  of  school  pro- 
grams to  make  the  period  of  effort  very  short  with  primary  pupils, 
gradually  increasing  the  time  as  the  age  of  the  child  increases.  A 
teacher  with  one  grade  in  a  room  is  likely  to  err  in  this  respect  unless 
forced  by  conditions  or  suggestions  to  {Uvide  her  grade  into  groups. 

One  phase  of  school  work  which  I  am  pleased  to  see  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention,  and  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  is  sense-training.  Every  exercise  which  develops  the  power 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to  taste  and  to  feel  is  increasing  the  power 
of  the  child  to  grow  intellectually.  The  Speer  method,  so  called, 
may  be  valuable  from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  and  no  doubt 
is.  The  motor  activity  is  of  great  value  in  the  development  of  child 
life,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  crowning  benefit  is  in  the  sense-train- 
ing, and  we  would  do  well  to  give  this  phase  of  the  work  a  large 
measure  of  attention. 

^  Again,  in  the  development  of  the  moral  life  of  the  child,  we  find 
the  same  gradual  development  as  in  the  physical,  emotional  and 
inteUectual.  Every  child  has  in  his  nature  instincts  toward  the 
right.  Theologians  have  dwelt  long  and  ardently  upon  the  instinct 
for  evil,  but  would  it  ever  be  possible  to  develop  the  good  under 
other  circumstances?  The  child  has  a  keen  sense  of  injustice  which 
^is  the  basis  upon  which  we  can  develop  just  as  strong  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice. The  child  may  be  naturally  selfish.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to,  develop  unselfishness.  The  child  may  have  a  tendency 
to  untruth,  but  by  contrast  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  develop  in  him 
a  higher  regard  for  truth.  He  may  be  passionate,  and  yet  the  re- 
sults of  his  passion  enable  us  to  show  him  the  beauties  of  self-control. 
He  may  be  inconsiderate,  and  yet  the  conditions  of  his  environment 
make  it  an  easy  task  for  us  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit  of  consid- 
eration for  others.  He  may  be  disrespectful,  but  the  tendency  of 
society  is  toward  ^respect,  and  the  beauties  of  this  attribute  are 
plainly  apparent  to  him.  He  may  lack  reverence,  but  all  nature 
and  all  those  whom  he  loves,  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  him,  con- 
spire to  aid  us  in  developing  reverence.  He  may  be  secretive  in  his 
nature,  and  yet  by  contrast,  openness  and  frankness  appeal  most 
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strongly  to  him  and  affect  his  life  much  more  powerfully.  He  may 
have  a  tendency  to  copy  his  lessons  from  his  associates,  and  yet  the 
satisfaction  of  individual  accomplishment  affords  him  infinitely  more 
pleasure.  All  these  processes  begin  with  instinct,  develop  into  co- 
ordinate action,  and  finally  into  habits  of  virtue.  Desire  precedes 
volition.  Volition  leads  to  action  and  action  ultimately  determines 
his  moral  character. 

Rousseau  made  a  sad  mistake  in  his  optimistic  view  of  the  nat- 
ural goodness  of  man.  Kant  has  made  just  as  serious  a  mistake  in 
appealing  simply  to  effort,  and  Qiristianity  has  made  an  equally 
grave  error  in  attributing  too  great  importance  to  the  effect  of  au- 
ttiohty  and  external  agencies.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  greatest  phil- 
csopher  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con- 
forms most  closely  to  our  theory  of  any  philosophy  I  have  found. 

In  developing  the  moral  life  of  the  child,  the  will  of  the  teacher 
snnst  never  supplant  the  will  of  the  child.  Quotations,  lectures, 
offer  of  prizes,  approbation,  reproof,  all  have  their  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  but,  after  all  the  source  of  moral  power  is 
from  within,  and  the  child  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

In  this  development  of  character  there  will  be  constant  lapses, 
and  there  wil^  be  continual  discouragements,  and  yet  we  must  per- 
eevere.  We  must  never  despise  the  small  things.  We  must  never 
get  out  of  sympathy  with  the  child.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  character  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime:  that  the  experi- 
ences of  adults  are  continual  falling  and  rising  again :  that  till  the 
day  of  our  death  we  are  conquering  or  being  conquered. 

A  little  boy,  not  long  since,  made  this  pertinent  remark  to  his 
teacher.  She  had  endeavored  to  extract  from  him  the  promise  that 
he  would  never  again  in  his  life  commit  a  certain  offence  for  which 
she  had  been  reprimanding  him.  More  philosophical  than  the 
teacher,  the  boy  made  this  reply,  **  I  want  to  be  good.  I  want  to 
please  you.  I  want  to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  my  associ- 
ates, but  I  cannot  be  good  all  at  a  jump." 

The  wJ^le  subject  of  discipline  enters  into  consideration  under 
this  topic.  The  prevailing  influence  of  the  schoolroom,  of  the  liter- 
ature which  the  child  reads,  the  example  of  the  teacher,  the  motives 
by  which  the  child  is  governed,  all  have  their  power  in  determining 
his  character.  The  teacher  has  a  constant  tendency  to  put  his  will 
in  place  of  that  of  the  child,  to  use  corporal  punishment,  to  urge 
the  child  to  do  because  it  is  more  comfortable  for  the  teadier,  be* 
cause  it  will  please  the  parent,  because  it  will  raise  the  child  in  the 
estimation  of  his  associates,  because  he  may  win  certain  prizes ;  but 
all  these  motives  are  superficial.     The  only  real  valuable  means 
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which  we  can  use  In  this  connection  are  within  the  child  himself. 
Just  as  he  has  joy  in  physical  accomplishments,  just  as  he  has 
pleasure  in  intellectual  efFort,  so  he  appreciates  his  ability  to  mas- 
ter himself,  to  meet  and  overcome  temptation,  to  grow  in  moral 
power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  striven  too  earnestly  in  this  matter 
toward  repression.  Professor  James  says :  "  There  are  many  ways 
of  measuring  the  hiunan  will,  but  the  most  exact  and  surest  measure 
is  expressed  in  the  question,  of  what  effort  are  you  capable?  "  It 
should  not  be  so  much  the  question  of  the  boy  keeping  his  body  still 
as  of  moving  it  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way,  and  to  some 
definite  purpose.  It  should  not  be  so  much  a  question  of  less  whis- 
pering, less  irrelevant  questions,  less  strange  imaginings,  less  mem- 
orizing of  undesirable  matter  as  of  more  vigorous  questioning,  more 
vigorous  thought,  more  powerful  play  of  the  imagination  along  the 
the  true  path  of  intellectual  growth. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Dickens'  "  Hard  Times  "  re- 
member that  ig.  Gradgrind's  school  attention  was  given  merely  to 
facts.  When  Sissy  Jupe  said  she  fancied  certain  things  she  was 
brought  up  with  a  sharp  reprimand,  and  told  that  she  must  con- 
fine herself  to  facts,  and  later,  when  Mrs.  Gradgrind  heard  Louise 
say  to  Tom  that  she  imagined  so  and  so,  Mrs.  Gradgrind  broke  in 
with  a  startled  exclamation,  "What  would  your  father  think  after 
all  these  years  of  education  to  know  that  you  are  still  imagining?  " 

I  hear  to-day  even,  certain  teachers  who  boast  that  there  is  no 
whispering  in  their  school :  that  all  questions  pertain  to  solid  facts : 
that  there  are  no  wanderings  into  the  realms  of  imagination,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these  conditions  could  exist  only  in  an  intel- 
lectual graveyard.  I  find  teachers  keenly  disappointed  because 
they  have  not  attained  perfection  in  discipline,  because  the  boys  and 
girls  are  active  in  body,  mind,  and  soul.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  a 
great  pity  for  such  teachers.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  great  fact  that  all  this  activity  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  is  an  extremely  hopeful  sign,  and  is  the  very  means  by  which 
they  are  to  attain  their  ends. 

This  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  activity  at 
first  instinctive,  giving  rise  to  desire,  culminating  into  volition,  pro- 
ducing co-ordinated  activities,  developing  into  habit,  finally  forming 
character,  is  not  to  be  repressed,  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  is  to 
be  wisely  directed,  patiently  guided,  until  at  last  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  done.     TTie  twilight  of  transition  is  past. 

The  will  has  been  forged  by  blows  of  effort  and  children  are 
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ready  to  be  passed  out  of  school  life  into  life's  school :  as  Monsieur 
Buisson  says :  '*  To  imagine  that  the  period  of  school  life  is  the 
time  for  ease  and  pleasant  work,  for  instruction  by  play,  by  shorts 
methods  of  study,  by  recreations,  by  study  without  mental  effort, 
for  mere  moralizing  without  spiritual  struggles,  inculcating  auto- 
matic morality  as  it  were,  would  be  to  adjure  every  program  of 
liberal  education,  and  substitute  for  it  some  nondescript  training." 
Therefore,  our  pedagogy  will  never  insist  too  strongly  on  the  gym-' 
nasties  of  the  will  with  which  infancy  and  adolescence  are  usually 
filled.  Progress  is  not  a  movement  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  is 
movement  itself.     When  movonent  ceases,  progress  ceases. 

A  mighty  responsibility  rests  upon  us  as  teachers,  but  a  still 
mightier  responsibility  rests  upon  the  boys  and  girls.  If  we  can 
develop  within  them  gradually  a  sense  of  this  responsibility  and 
knowledge  that  effort  produces  habit;  that  habit  determines  char- 
acter; that  character  fixes  the  eternal  destiny;  if  we  can  keep  in 
sympathy  with  child  life  and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  child  in 
his  movonents  upward ;  if  we  can  develop  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  power  as  the  days  go  by,  we  shall  produce  not  a  gener- 
ation of  invertebrates,  but  a  generation  of  giants  ready  to  go  forth 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice  and  liberty  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  our  philosophy.  (Supt.)  D.  R.  Sheas. 

Kingitan,  N,  F. 


HdvantagcB  to  be  Derived  from  8d>oot  Joumty^ 

1.  Accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  given  limited  and  read- 
ily-accessible area  is  gained.  This  first-hand  knowledge — full, 
accurate,  and  permanent — gives  a  possession  of  high  value  for 
purposes  of  gaining  dear  notions  of  districts  which  cannot  be 
similarly  visited. 

2.  Tlie  power  to  observe  is  quidcened,  and  at  the  same  time 
ability  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  well-defined  objects  in  the 
midst  of  great  profusion  and  variety  of  material  is  acquired. 

S.  A  few  truths,  strikingly  illustrated  and  capable  of  wide 
application,  are  established  in  every  journey.  The  accumulation 
of  many  isolated  facts  is  avoided. 

4.  The  power  to  apply  knowledge  in  possession  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  knowledge  provides  both  a  means  and  a  stimulus 
for  the  exercise  of  self -effort. 

5.  Besides  being  of  direct  service  in  the  acquisition  of  reliable 
knowledge,  the  participation  in  a  few  school  journeys  enables  the 
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pupil  to  use  his  after-school  rambles  and  excursions  rationally  and 
with  pleasure  to  himself  and  others. 

6.  In  some  accounts  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  journey  to  those  deserving  of  prize  or  dis- 
tinction. No  such  limit  is  advised  here.  Frequently  the  dull  and 
indifferent  boy  in  school  and  book-work  proves  both  active  and 
interested  in  the  outdoor  effort  This  activity  aroused  by  the  out- 
door exercise  reacts  upon  the  scholar's  effort  in  the  school. 

7.  Lastly,  the  social  and  esthetic  advantages  are  not  over- 
looked. A  love  of  Nature  is  engendered.  Teacher  and  sdiolar 
display  mutual  sympathy  and  regard.  School  work  is  intellectually 
benefited,  and  school  life  is  morally  elevated. 

Joseph  H.  Cowham. 


fw  Moral  Character  first  and  Last 

At  this  moment,  the  English  Pareniti*  Review  writes,  all  the 
world  wonders  at  the  splendid  exhibition  of  heroic  moral  qualities 
afforded  to  us  by  the  Japanese.  A  prophet  of  their  own  discloses  to 
us  the  secret  of  this  fine  national  character.  It  is  not  spontaneous; 
the  Japanese  are,  after  all,  but  as  other  men.  But  every  Japanese, 
of  whatever  rank,  has  been  brought  under  a  careful  and  inspiring 
system  of  moral  education ;  inspiring,  because  the  whole — courtesy, 
kindness,  discipline,  fortitude,  courage,  and  all  the  amazing  list  of 
virtues  which  have  come  to  stand  in  our  minds  for  Japan — spring 
from  the  central  idea  of  loyalty.  The  people  waited  upon  their 
Emperor  for  certain  precepts  of  morality;  and  these  strong  and 
simple  precepts  have  been  expanded  and  enforced  in  every  school 
and  college,  every  army  corps  and  naval  training  school,  illustrated 
by  ethical  teaching  and  examples  from  the  literature  of  other 
nations,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Japan. 

Here  is  a  lesson,  on  the  efficacy  of  moral  teaching;  a  lesson  which 
we,  who  believe  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  may  not 
suffer  to  pass  unheeded. 

It  is  as  tho  the  Voice  from  Sinai  spoke  again:  ^*Keep  ye  the 
Law."  As  the  seed  that  is  sown  yields  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  surely  shall  the  sowing  of  living  moral 
ideas  yield  the  fruits  of  splendid  action  and  noble  character. 

An  appeal  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  has  been  sent 
to  the  local  educatloa  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  thru 
the  London  Times  x 
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We  believe  the  formation  of  moral  character  to  be  the  chief 
end  of  all  true  education.  The  supreme  importance  of  this  has 
never  been  denied,  but  in  the  zeal  of  other  things  it  has  often 
been  overlooked,  and  the  means  of  securing  it  disregarded.  We^ 
therefore,  most  earnestly  desire  that  in  all  schools  effective  moral 
training  should  be  provided.  Experience  has  shown  that  religious 
teaching  is  not  sufficient  unless  supported  by  influences  inspired 
by  the  true  spirit  of  that  teaching;  for  principles  unless  translated 
into  living  examples  are  of  little  effect  in  forming  those  tastes  and 
habits  out  of  which  character  is  built,  and  without  which  the  build 
is  but  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  temptations  of  life. 

The  children  are  under  the  influence  of  the  schools  for  eight 
or  ten  years;  they  are  ours  to  form  their  character  in  the  most 
receptive  and  plastic  years  of  their  life ;  herein  is  our  opportunity 
not  only  for  imparting  knowledge,  but  for  inculcating  those  habits 
of  self-restraint,  true  conscientiousness,  fidelity,  honor,  and  kind- 
ness, which  are  needed  alike  for  individual  self-respect  and  national 
well-being.  From  these  habits  springs  character,  the  best  asset,  it 
has  been  said,  of  a  nation's  wealth,  the  best  guarantee  of  its  in- 
dustrial energy,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  its  security.  We 
earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that,  while  other  objects  are  pursued, 
this — ^the  supreme  object  of  all  education — the  formation  of  char- 
acter, will  hold  the  chief  place  in  the  aim  of  local  school  authorities 
and  teachers. 

PaACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  reading  books  should  be  of  a  kind  which  hold  up  high 
ideals  of  conduct;  they  should  contain  stories  of  heroism,  self- 
denial,  and  integrity,  and  thus  give  the  teacher  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  the  value  of  character. 

2.  Songs  which  stir  the  noblest  emotions  should  be  encouraged ; 
songs  tend  to  form  the  character  of  the  young. 

S.  Pictures  which  illustrate  heroic  deeds  might  be  placed  on 
the  walls. 

4.  Pupils  should  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  laws  of 
health  and  moral  conduct.  The  evils  of  intemperance  and  gamb- 
ling and  other  vices  which  degrade  national  character  could  be 
pointed  out. 

5.  Teachers  could,  by  sharing  in  the  games,  and  by  supervision 
of  the  playgrounds,  promote  manliness  of  character,  self-control, 
and  a  love  of  fair  play. 

6.  The  formation  of  an  old  pupils'  association  or  alumni  dub 
cultivates  loyalty  to  the  school  and  a  wholesome  esprit  de  corpi^ 
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Ok  pmiisbiiMit  of  Cbitdrtm 

[/a  loco  parralw.] 

wy  ICNISUMENT  has  bem  variously  regaidcd  as  letributive, 

Mr     I  protectivie,  or  educational. 

The  retributive  idea  of  puDishments  originates  in  the 
primitive  instinct  of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury*  and 
finds  its  expression  in  the  maxim,  ^*an  eye  for  an  eye.  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  ^^  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  of  violence;  while,  for  ollences 
against  the  morml  law,  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God  or  his  priestiy 
deputy  must  be  appeased  by  fines  or  sacrifices— every  wrong  deed  calls 
for  the  infliction  of  a  penally,  which  may  even  be  paid  vicariously  and 
the  ends  of  so-called  justice  thereby  attained — as  the  case  of  the 
princes  whose  juvenile  offences  were  visited  upon  the  oflkial  ** whip- 
ping boy." 

Another  view  of  punishment  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  protecting 
the  family  and  the  community  against  a  repetition  of  the  wrong- 
doing. ^^Chastise  thy  son  and  hold  him  to  labor  lest  his  lewd  be- 
havior be  an  offense  to  thee." 

The  infliction  of  punishment  for  the  good  of  the  offender 
instead  of  the  gratification  of  the  offended  or  the  protection  ol 
possible  future  sufferers,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  more 
rational  aspect  of  punishment,  and  is  the  only  view  of  it  with  which 
we,  as  educationalists,  are  now  concerned. 

^  child's  actions  are,  roughly  speaking,  determined  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance — ^^^Pain  his  aversion,  pleasure  his  desire." 
Any  single  act  may  be  prompted  by  a  wish  to  gratify  one  of  his 
senses  or  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  vanity  or  other  natural  feeling 
He  continues  to  act  thus  or  otherwise  according  as  he  finds  the 
result  of  his  action  pleasurable  or  the  reverse.  The  burned  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  the  child  who  benefits  directly  by  telling  a  lie 
is  encouraged  to  repeat  his  offence  on  the  next  suitable  occasion. 
The  immediate  result  of  many  bad  actions  is  gratifying  to  the 
young  sinner.  The  temptation  to  repeat  the  action  is  strengthened 
by  the  memory  of  the  associated  pleasure  and  the  bad  act  soon  be- 
comes a  bad  habit. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  is  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  moral  training.  For  this  purpose  we  may  exhibit  incentives 
to  the  frequent  performance  of  the  contrary  good  actions,  or  we 
may  take  care  that  bad  actions  are  closely  associated  in  the  child's 

^Adapted  from  a  paper  read  before  a  parents'  association. 
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mind  with  sensations  of  an  unideasant  character,  by  the  reooUee- 
tion  of  which  he  will,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be  helped  to 
withstand  future  temptation  to  similar  ill-doing*  Either  method 
is  available.  The  combination  of  both  is  usually  necessary  and 
sometimes  (alas)  ineffective. 

The  use,  then,  of  punishment  in  the  education  of  the  young 
may  be  thus  shortly  expressed,  viz.:  To  associate  in  the  child's 
mind  the  memory  of  a  bad  action  with  that  of  certain  unpleasant 
results  of  that  action,  in  order  to  counteract  any  pleasurable  associ- 
ation, and  thereby  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  action  and  the 
formation  of  a  habit.  In  other  words,  to  influence  directly  the 
child's  will  in  its  choice  of  actions — ^to  supply  him  with  a  motive. 

It  may  be  urged  that  fear  of  punislunent  is  not  a  high  motive, 
that  love  of  right  for  its  own  sake  is  the  motive  we  should  do  well 
to  inculcate.  I  acknowledge  the  ethical  superiority  of  the  latter 
motive,  but  doubt  its  adequacy  in  the  present  case. 

The  average  child  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty 
of  goodness  to  a  degree  which  will  enable  us  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  adjuvant  stimulus  supplied  by  fear  of  punishment.  Ask 
yourselves,  how  many  adults,  even,  could  afford  to  do  without  the 
many  legal  and  social  restraints  which  tend  to  keep  them  straight, 
and  without  which  society  would  soon  become  demoralized? 

I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  that  one  article  of  the  Decalog 
is  accompanied  by  a  threat,  another  by  a  promise — ^that  material 
rewards  and  punishments  were  held  forth  to  the  Chosen  People  as 
inducements  to  weU-doing  and  were,  doubtless,  of  more  effect  in 
compelling  obedience  than  a  request  to  contemplate  the  abstract 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Many  undesirable  actions  are  naturally  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  discomfort  which  a  child  logically  associates  with 
the  action,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  a  sufficient  deterrent  there- 
from. A  little  friend  of  mine  who  had  suffered  from  eating  an 
unripe  plum,  seeing  his  sister  with  a  couple  of  similar  plums  in 
her  hand,  said,  **I  ate  a  plum  yesterday  and  had  a  pain.  If  you 
eat  those  you  will  have  two  pains." 

The  evil  effects  of  many  delinquencies  are  more  remote  than 
the  consequences  attending  upon  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  diet. 
They  are  unperceived  by  the  child,  and  even  if  explained  to  him 
are  but  dimly  conceived.  His  infant  imagination  is  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  picturing  the  remote  effects  of  his  actions  on  the  bodily  and 
mental  condition  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  Such  knowledge  as 
we  can  impart  to  him  of  the  ultimate  result  of  his  bad  conduct  is 
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apt  to  hare  far  less  deterrent  effect  than  the  remembered  discom- 
fort inyariably  associated  with,  and  following  doselj  upon,  a  cer« 
tain  act. 

That  "the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard"  is  finally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  travel  therein.  That  its  hardness^  however,  may 
not  be  (and  usually  is  not)  apparent  to  the  traveler  till  he  has 
gone  so  far  up  on  the  ro^d  as  to  make  the  retracing  of  his  path  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
hackneyed  quotations  from  the  classics.  It  is  our  duty  to  oux 
children  not  only  to  erect  sign-posts  and  danger-boards,  but  to  bar 
the  way  if  necessary  with  barbed  wire  entanglements  so  as  to  mak^ 
it  in  its  early  stages  too  difficult  to  be  pleasant. 

METHODS.  < 

To  insure  the  ready  association  in  a  child's  mind  of  the  fault. 
and  its  penalty,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be — 

Prompt.  For  events  following  in  quick  succession  naturally 
tend  to  be  mentally  associated  and  regarded  as  cause  and  effect. 

CertakUy  of  ptmishment  is  indispensable  to  success.  A  small 
but  inevitable  punishment  is  far  more  effectual  than  one  of  greater 
severity  but  uncertain  incidence.  Indeed  it  would  almost  appear 
that  the  chance  of  escaping  punishment  may  sometimes  act  as  an 
incentive  to  the  commission  of  the  fault.  A  certain  amount  of  risk 
adds  to  the  piquancy  of  the  action.  A  boy  who  would  not  incur  the 
certainty  of  an  "imposition,"  will  cheerfully  risk  a  flogging,  trust- 
ing simply  to  his  luck.*  A  code  of  punishments  of  Draconic  severity 
is  never  administered  with  rigidity  and  is  therefore  ineffective. 

The  award  of  ill-doing  should  be  just,  free  from  all  trace  of 
vindictiveness.  and  apportioned  to  the  moral  value  of  the  offence, 
not  to  its  result.  Thus,  a  boy  who  disobediently  uses  a  catapult 
in  the  garden  is  equally  guilty  whether  he  breaks  the  kitchen  win^ 
dow  or  not;  unless,  indeed,  the  damage  is  intentional,  and  wantoi^ 
mischief  is  thereby  added  to  disobedience.  The  girl  who  picks  her 
mother's  choice  flowers  to  give  to  a  sick  friend  is  less  guilty  than 
one  who  takes  them  for  her  own  selfish  gratification.  In  all  cases 
the  intention  of  the  offender  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  awarding  punishment. 

Children  are  quick  to  detect  an  injustice  and  the  resentful 
feeling  aroused  by  it  far  outweigh  any  good  to  be  expected  from 
the  penalty.  On  the  other  hand  justice  is  always  duly  recognized,, 
even  when  the  offender  is  smarting  under  it.  You  all  remember- 
the  boy  who  made  answer  to  an  inquirer  that  "Temple  was  a  beast^ 
but  he  was  a  just  beast." 
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Promptness  and  certainty  in  its  infliction  and  justice  in  its 
award  are  the  diief  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  punishment  and 
will  go  far  to  render  its  frequent  use  unnecessary  and  its  methods 
mild,  so  that  our  discipline  wiU  be  described  as  speedy,  sure,  and 
gentle. 

.MEANS. 

What  are  the  means  of  punishment  at  our  disposal?  First,  for 
slight  offences,  deprivation  of  some  of  the  rewards  wliich  usually 
follow  the  average  performance  of  children's  duties,  e.g.^  in  the 
<;ase  of  a  young  child,  the  taking  away  for  a  certain  time  the  little 
duties  which  he  regards  as  privileges.  Regard  should  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence  as  well  as  to  the  age,  sex,  and  disposition 
of  the  offender.  Acts  of  negligence,  unpunctuality,  slight  infrac- 
tions of  rules,  merit  of  course  less  reproof  than  offences  against  the 
moral  code.  But  even  minor  offences  should  be  treated  with  some 
severity  if  by  frequent  repetition  they  tend  to  become  habitual  rather 
than  occasional.  The  heinous  nature  of  such  offences  as  theft, 
lying,  swearing,  etc.,  having  been  once  explained  to  a  child  and 
emphasized  by  suitable  mild  correction,  their  repetition  should  be 
visited  with  far  greater  severity. 

It  is  sometimes  possible,  and  when  possible  I  think  advisable, 
to  make  the  punishment  appeal  to  and  mortify  those  feelings  whidi 
prompted  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  child's  temperament  often  predis- 
poses it  to  a  particular  kind  of  fault.  Allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  in  awarding  punishment.  An  angry  word  or  a  blow  given 
under  provocation  by  an  impulsive  child  is  less  culpable  than  the 
same  word  or  blow  given  in  a  more  deliberate  manner  by  a  natural- 
ly more  self-controlled  youngster.  The  difference  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  separates  manslaughter  and  murder,  and  calls 
for  similar  recognition.  » 

A  timid  child  may  err  in  the  direction  of  disobedience  by  being 
too  nervous,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  obey  directions,  or 
he  may  almost  involuntarily  be  driven  to  falsehood  by  fear  of 
punishment.  Such  children  require  careful  and  sympathetic  hand- 
ling. They  are  generally  children  of  quick  intelH^nce  and  are 
more  amenable  to  quiet  reasoning  and  friendly  advice  than  to  hasty 
and  ill-considered  correction. 

The  use  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  exceptional,  not, 
as  was  once  the  case,  universal.  It  should  be  administered  calmly, 
in  cold  blood,  after  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  offence,  and  with 
•due  regard  to  age,  sex,  and  temperament  of  the  offender.     We 
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differ  so  much  in  our  mental  and  physical  appreciation  of  pain 
that  the  same  punishment  will  mean  much  to  one  boy,  nothing  to 
another.  I  fully  endorse  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold*  who  retained 
corporal  punishment  on  principle  for  younger  boys  ^^as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood, 
and,  therefore,  as  oonyeying  no  particular  degradation  to  persons 
in  such  a  state.*'  He  reserved  it  for  grave  offences  and,  in  reply 
to  the  argument  that  it  was,  even  for  these  offences  and  this  age, 
degrading,  wrote:  *^I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  ex- 
pression. It  originates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  inde- 
pendence which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essentially 

barbarian At  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  to  find 

a  truly  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
personal  correction?  What  can  be  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to 
the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind  which  are  the  best 
ornaments  of  youth  and  the  best  promise  of  a  noble  manhood?" 
Such  punishment  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  injury 
to  health  and  spirits,  whidi  the  alternative  confinements  and  imposi- 
tions (of  sufficient  degree)  might  endanger.  Boys  recognize  its 
reasonableness.  It  is  their  own  method  of  punishing  an  offender. 
Nor  do  they  harbor  resentment.  A  young  man  to  whom  I  was 
once  speaking,  exclaimed  on  the  approach  of  an  elderly  friend 

of  his  and  mine,  "Here  comes  dear  old .     He's  a  right-down 

good  fellow.  Many's  the  licking  I  had  from  him  when  I  was  a 
youngster.'* 

While  recognizing  the  educational  value  of  punishment,  let  us 
not  over-estimate  it.  No  child  is  made  good  by  punishment  alone 
any  more  than  a  man  is  made  virtuous  by  legislative  acts.  If  it 
were  so  what  angels  some  of  us  would  be !  No.  Education  should 
be  a  process  of  leading  and  driving,  and  the  more  patiently  and 
skilfully  the  former  is  managed  the  less  the  latter  will  be  required, 
tho  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
our  schools  and  nurseries. 

Let  us  then  regard  punishment,  on  our  part,  as  a  painful  but 
necessary  duty,  "not  to  be  taken  in  hand  lightly  or  wantonly,  but 
reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God, 
duly  considering  the  causes  for  which  it  was  ordained,"  trusting 
that  if  we  undertake  it  in  the  right  spirit  we  shall  be  guided  in  its 
due  performance.  Let  no  morbid  sentimentality  deter  us  from  this 
duty.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  are  tender- 
hearted and  kind  when  we  are  only  shirking  what  is  repugnant  to 
our  morbid  estheticism  and  really  cruel  to  those  committed  to  our 
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care.  If  we  act  with  calmnffw  and  make  it  evident  that  our  anger 
is  against  the  offence  rather  than  the  offender,  that  the  infliction 
of  pain  is  as  distasteful  to  us  as  to  the  culprit,  we  shall  (tho  no 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  jojous)  deserve,  and  ulti- 
mately obtain,  the  gratitude  of  our  children  who,  even  at  an  early 
age,  will  recognize  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  our  action. 

Above  all  let  us  be  mindful  that  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  our  children  is  that  in  which  we  ourselves  stand  before  the  ^^All- 
Father."  That  He  is  just  but  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great 
kindness.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are  occasions  when  justice 
should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  that  the  same  forgiveness 
should  be  extended  to  the  penitent  as  we  hope  to  obtain. 

Let  me  supplement  these  few  and  imperfect  remarks  with  a 
short  poem  of  Coventry  Patmore's,  which  aptly  phrases  the  dual 
condition  of  fatherhood  and  childhood  in  which  we  mortals  find 
ourselves.    It  is  entitled  "The  Toys" : — 

'*My  little  Son,  who  lookM  from  thoughtful  eyet 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wlse^ 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disoDeyed, 
I  struck  Mm,  and  dismtiss'd, 
With  hard  words  and  unkias'd. 
His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Ilien,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed. 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep» 
With  darkened,  eyelids,  and  th^  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  scMing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan. 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  bed. 
He  had  put  within  his  reach, 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-vebi*d  stonei 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  blue-bells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art» 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  pray'd 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said: 
Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath. 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death. 
And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  tojrs 
We  made  our  joys. 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 
TTicn,  Fatherly  not  less 

Than  I,  whom  Thou  hast  molded  frmn  the  clay, 
Thou*lt   leave   Hiy  wrath  and  say, 
•I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.*" 

J.  W.  B. 


Science  of  Education 


education  as  tbc  Central  Study 

|N  the  Middle  ages  it  was  the  great  cathedral  which  moat 
fully  embodied  and  symbolized  the  ideals  and  the  aspir- 
ations of  civilized  man.  All  over  Europe  they  were 
rising  for  centuries,  those  great,  solemn,  stately  piles, 
whose  pointed  windows  and  arches,  and  towering  spires  marked  the 
aspirations  of  man  for  the  things  of  heaven,  and  stood  almost  as  if 
they  might  draw  down  from  the  unseen  depths  beyond  the  clouds 
something  of  the  divine  inspiration  that  lingered  there.  Into  the 
building  of  those  great  cathedrals  were  poured  the  wealth  of  prince 
and  potentate,  and  the  labor  of  pauper  and  peasant.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian  people  for  centuries, 
and,  representing  as  they  did  the  dominating  ideals  of  that  faith, 
they  pictured  out  in  permanent  and  material  form  the  aspirstions 
of  those  people. 

In  our  own  time  the  university  has  succeeded  to  the  place  once 
held  by  the  cathedral  as  the  best  embodiment  of  the  uplifting 
forces  of  the  modem  time.  We  still  find  place  for  the  cathedral, 
but  we  place  by  its  side,  as  more  distinctly  our  own  and  as  more 
distinctly  representative  of  everything  that  has  entered  into  our 
modem  life,  the  great  university  as  it  is  found  in  every  nation  of 
the  civilized  world. 

When  the  history  of  the  last  century  comes  to  be  written^  it 
will  be  seen  that,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  rise  of  the 
democratic  movement  in  Europe,  the  great  impulse  that  was  given 
to  the  founding  and  development  of  universities  represented  the 
very  best  thought  and  the  best  and  highest  ideals  of  the  time. 
Those  universities,  striking  root  in  a  democracy,  have  become  par- 
ticularly popular  institutions.  They  have  put  off  one  by  one  the 
marks  of  privilege  and  of  exdusiveness,  and  under  the  sheltering 
care  of  the  modem  democratic  state  they  have  become  the  pride 
of  a  democratic  people.  There  are  gathered  together  those  devoted 
bands  of  scholars,  men  and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  its  every  form,  and  who  are  bringing  together 
for  the  service  of  mankind  the  results  of  their  search  in  every 
slightest  department  of  letters,  of  science,  or  of  art. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  essential  element  in  the  uni- 
versity has  been  no  plan  of  organization,  no  great  scheme  or  pro- 
vision of  endowment,  no  magnificent  pile  of  stately  buildings;  the 
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essential  thing  has  been  the  presence  of  the  great,  inspiring,  devoted 
teacher,  who  could  draw  to  himself  those  who  hungered  and 
thirsted  to  learn.  So  it  was  with  those  who  gathered  at  the  feet  of 
the  Arab  physicians  about  the  healing  springs  of  Salerno;  so  it 
was  when  the  students  of  civic  law  flocked  to  Bologna  to  learn 
from  Alericus ;  so  it  was  when  the  thousands  of  students  crowded  the 
hilltops  that  now  are  Paris  to  hearken  to  the  eloquent  dissertations 
of  William  de  Champeaux  and  Abelard;  so  it  was  in  the  quieter 
cloisters  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Thames.  There  is,  and 
there  can  be,  no  university  built  out  of  stone.  There  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  university  made  of  wealth.  The  university  is  a  thing 
of  the  spirit,  and  that  spirit  will  surely  find  in  the  gratitude  of  a 
democratic  people  the  body  it  needs  for  its  existence. 

As  the  university  developed  and  touched  democratic  life  at  ever 
more  points,  the  old  seven  liberal  arts  began  to  break  up ;  not  that 
they  were  too  many,  but  that  they  were  too  few  to  keep  pace  with 
the  new-found  knowledges  of  man,  and  that  older  classification  no 
longer  sufficed  to  give  us  the  material  out  of  which  culture  and 
character  could  be  had  and  made.  One  science  pressed  hard  upon 
another,  one  language  came  on  the  train  speedily  of  its  prede- 
cessor; and  before  long  not  seven  liberal  arts,  but  seventy  times 
seven,  were  included  in  the  program  of  studies  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. 

Why  was  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  it  took  the  university  so  long 
to  study  itself?  Why  did  century  after  century  go  past  before  it 
turned  its  eye  inward  and  made  its  own  process  a  subject  of  an- 
alysis, of  investigation?  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  intro« 
spection  of  a  scholarly  and  analytic  kind  comes  late  in  the  history 
of  human  activities.  It  is  true  of  man  himself  that  he  was  first 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  external  world.  He  was  oppressed 
by  it,  overcome  with  it,  stupefied  at  it.  He  peopled  it  with  godfi  and 
demons  because  the  forces  were  impossible  for  him  to  understand; 
and  really  it  was  only  when  Socrates  came  that  the  eye  of  man  was 
turned  in,  and  man's  own  mental  processes,  his  own  power  of  knowl- 
edge, his  own  intellectual  conquests,  were  themselves  studied  and 
related  to  this  vast  content  that  lay  without.  Whatever  reason 
there  may  be  for  introspection  coming  late  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  there  is,  I  suppose,  substantially  the  same  reason  for  intro- 
spection coming  late  in  the  history  of  universities.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  turn  the  university  eye  in  upon  its  own  process.  And  when 
it  first  turned  the  eye  in,  as  it  began  to  do  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  professors  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  it  was 
absorbed  in  theoretical  discusi^ions  peculiar  to  the  stage  of  advance- 
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ment  in  which  the  pupil  found  himself  when  he  came  within  uni- 
versity quarters. 

It  took  a  still  longer  time  for  the  university  to  grasp  the  fun- 
damental truth,  now  so  simple  and  so  axiomatic,  that  the  edu- 
cational process  is  one,  and  that  no  human  power  can  break  it  into 
parts.  You  may  deal  with  it  in  part,  you  may  cut  it  up  for 
theoretical  purposes  into  divisions,  but  no  man  can  draw  the  point 
or  line  at  which  the  division  takes  place.  We  have  agreed  upon 
certain  classifications  for  purposes  of  practiced  adminibtration, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should.  That  is  convenient,  it  is  helpful.  But 
the  moment  we  attach  any  great  metaphysical  reality  to  those  ele- 
ments of  classification,  we  have  departed  from  the  one  fundamental 
truth  in  all  human  life  and  human  nature,  viz.,  that  growth  and 
development  are  continuous  and  unending. 

Finally,  under  the  guidance  of  the  psychologists  this  time,  not 
the  philosophers  as  at  first,  the  university  came  to  see  that  this 
entire  process  was  one,  and  that  the  system  of  education  from  birth 
to  adulthood  was  as  important  for  the  university  as  any  other 
subject  that  it  had  taken  for  its  own.  Then  it  left  off  sneering  at 
the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school,  and  it  embraced  them 
in  its  program  as  elements  of  human  life  to  be  studied  and  dealt 
with  in  the  light  of  their  fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance. 

We  have  been  slow,  no  doubt,  to  see  all  this.  We  have  been 
slow  to  be  catholic  about  education.  We  have  been  slow  to  be 
scientific.  But  thanks  be,  in  these  great  universities  of  America 
the  fight  for  catholicity  and  the  fight  for  scientific  study  of  edu* 
cation  has  been  won.  There  is  no  self-  respecting  university  in  this 
land  to-day  that  would  attempt  to  repeat  the  statements  about 
education  as  a  process  and  an  art  and  a  philosophy  that  were  com- 
mon twenty-five  years  ago.     .... 

The  training  of  teachers  is  of  supreme  importance.  No  one 
would  dream  of  denying  that.  But  beyond  training  teachers  we 
are  to  study  education  itself.  We  are  to  remember  that  we  are  in 
the  presence,  not  of  something  new,  but  of  something  almost 
eternally  old  that  we  have  neglected  to  study  and  observe.  Away 
down  for  twenty-five  hundred  years  there  have  been  the  voices  of 
seers  and  philosophers  crying  in  the  wilderness,  urging  mankind 
to  take  some  interest  in  this  great  human  institution.  But  only 
now,  only  in  our  own  time,  are  we  ready  in  our  universities — 
ready  philosophically,  ready  psychologically,  ready  perhaps 
physiologically — to  take  up  the  serious  and  determined 
study  of  an  educational  process  itself.  And  then  we  are  going  to 
find  how  closely  these  bind  our  universities  together  by  a  study 
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which  relates  itself  with  almost,  if  not  quite,  eTerything  dse 
they  do. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  going  consistently  to  approach  edu- 
cation on  these  converging  lines.  We  are  going  to  approach  it 
along  the  line  of  physiological  inquiry,  along  the  line  of  psy- 
chological inquiry,  and  along  the  lines  of  eodal  or  sociologica 
inquiry.  We  are  going  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
laws  governing  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human 
body.  We  are  going  to  know  the  relation,  more  intimately 
than  we  do  now,  between  the  physiological  and  the  earlier  and 
slighter  pathological  states.  We  are  going  to  lay  continued  em- 
phasis upon  the  physical  basis  of  education.  And  we  are  going  to 
emphasize  year  by  year  health  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  educational 
structure. 

We  are  going  to  approach  education  along  the  psychological 
line,  and  there  we  find  much  already  done  for  us  in  certain  fields. 
The  science  of  psychology  has  proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  Fechner's  time.  Immense  masses  of  material  are  at  our 
disposal  regarding  the  adult  man,  but  we  are  still  strangely  un- 
familiar with  the  growing  mind  and  with  some  of  the  comparative 
mental  stages  which  must  enter  into  our  comprehension  of  the 
educational  process.  We  are  going  to  deal  more  and  more  in  the 
university  with  the  study  of  the  genetic  and  comparative  aspects 
of  psychology.  We  are  going  to  ask  how  it  is  that  these  powers 
of  ours  take  their  rise,  what  contributes  to  their  first  manifesta- 
tions, how  do  those  manifestations  alter  in  quantity  as  they 
progress.  Do  they  reach  a  maximum  of  perfection  and  then  fall 
away,  or  are  they  able  to  maintain  themselves  upon  a  common  level 
of  ability?  Then,  in  the  light  of  that  information,  we  are  going 
to  ask  searching  questions  about  the  food  that  the  growing  mind 
should  have,  and  when  and  how  that  food  should  be  applied.  You 
say  much  of  this  has  been  done.  Yes,  much  has  been  done.  The 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  has  not  been  brought  together,  it  has  not 
been  correlated,  it  has  not  been  tested;  and  we  are  still  without, 
let  me  remind  ypu,  any  such  exposition  of  the  scientific  process  of 
education  as  we  have  of  chemistry  or  physics  or  zoology.  We  are 
without  any  such  scientific  exposition  of  the  principles  of  education 
as  we  have  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  law.  Not  that  the 
material  does  not  exist ;  but  we  have  been  slow  in  mastering  it,  slow 
in  organizing  it,  slower  still  in  stating  it  in  tones  which  carry  con- 
viction because  they  are  consented  to  by  those  who  have  made  the 
test  under  scientific  auspices. 

Then  we  are  going  to  approach  this  great  field  of  study  along 
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the  sociological  side.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  now  most  actively 
cultivated.  It  was  cut  off  for  years  by  false  philosophy,  which 
regarded  the  individual  as  something  complete  in  himself.  We 
are  now  happily  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  philosophy  that  the 
individual  can  only  complete  himself  as  he  completes  himself  in 
and  thru  the  social  whole  of  wUch  he  is  a  part.  We  have  been 
having  that  dinned  into  our  ears  by  psychologists  and  sociologists 
until  we  have  come  to  see  its  practical  importance.  We  have 
seized  hold  of  it,  not  only  as  a  theoreticiEd  principle  thoroly 
to  be  believed  in,  but  as  a  working  principle  of  government  and 
education  and  morals. 

As  we  proceed  along  these  three  converging  lines,  we  are  then 
going  to  relate  all  this  subject-matter  to  the  content  of  education. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  the  scientific  test  of  to-day  has  to  say  to 
the  experience  of  the  ages  as  to  the  material  of  education.  We  are 
going  to  ask  what  it  has,  if  anything  that  we  have  been  passing 
by;  what  it  has  if  anything,  that  we  have  been  putting  in  that 
should  not  be  there ;  what  it  has,  if  anything,  upon  which  we  have 
been  laying  too  little  or  too  much  emphasis  or  importance.  And 
out  of  all  this,  as  the  years  go  on,  we  are  going  to  come  to  a  reason- 
able doctrine  in  which  we  can  believe  because  it  has  passed  thru 
the  crucible  of  science,  because  it  has  been  tested  by  philosophic 
principle,  and  given  to  us  as  something  co-ordinated  that  we  can 
take  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  long  we  have  waited  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  fundamental  questions  of  principles,  while  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  been  spending  treasure  lavishly  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  ideal,  the  terms  of  which  they  have  disputed;  but 
there  are  some  things  which  human  instinct  is  very  sure  about,  even 
when  human  reason  lags  behind. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  thru  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  history  of  education  for  any  educational  theory  put  forward 
by  a  responsible  authority,  that  was  based  either  upon  necessi- 
tarianism or  pessimism.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  philoso- 
pher who,  whatever  his  theoretical  principles  have  been,  has  not, 
when  he  spoke  of  education,  assumed  freely  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  world.  Now,  if  we  are  believers,  as  I  take  it  we  are,  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  philosophy  of  evolution— evolution 
spiritual  as  well  as  evolution  material — ^then  we  are  at  bottom  opti- 
mists. We  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  believe,  that  the  world  is 
perfect,  or  that  the  world  in  its  present  state  is  the  best  possible 
world;  but  that  it  is  a  good  world  progressing  toward  a  better 
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end  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  every  sdioolhouse  in  the 
land. 

No  community  would  dream  of  wasting  its  treasure  upon 
training  for  something  that  was  to  be  continuaUy  worse.  The 
very  hopelessness  of  the  outlook  would  paralyze  our  endeavors 
materially,  intellectually,  and  morally. 

And  so  it  is  with  freedom.  So  it  is  with  freedom — the  rational 
use  of  liberty — ^the  one  great  end  of  individual  existence,  the  one 
great  end  of  the  existence  of  the  state.  We  have  been  taught 
formulas,  we  have  learned  the  sentences  and  the  phrases  from  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  do  they  really  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free — not  only  free  from  the  thralldom  of  kingS) 
tyrants,  and  despots,  but  free  from  the  thralldom  of  low  and  petty 
ideals,  from  mean  and  selfish  and  narrow  motives,  from  ungenerous 
attitudes  toward  our  fellow-men? 

The  one  great  desire  of  every  university  is  the  search  for 
truth — truth  in  every  form  and  every  phase,  truth  as  revealed  in 
the  annals  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Orient;  truth  as  revealed 
in  the  j^ysical  world  in  all  its  phases ;  truth  as  revealed  in  human 
history,  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  Why  are  we  anxious  for 
truth?  What  can  truth  do  for  us?  Truth  shall  make  us  free. 
We  are  in  search  of  truth  because  we  are  in  search  of  freedom; 
and  we  are  in  search  of  truth  in  educational  theory  and  practice 
because  we  are  in  search  of  free  men  and  women — ^really  free^ 
liberated  from  their  thralldom,  be  it  external  or  internal,  and  per- 
mitted to  grow  as  Grod  meant  that  human  beings  should  grow, 

COLONEL  PARKEK's  GREAT  WORK. 

Something  over  four  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  asked 
to  a  gathering  in  a  little  town  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  bay* 
I  went  down  into  a  company  of  a  thousand  people  in  the  little  old 
stone  church  at  Quincy,  and  I  listened  to  Frank  Parker  tell  the 
story  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Quincy  schools.  Simply  as  a  child, 
that  great  man  stood  out  before  the  men  and  women  who  were 
once  children  at  his  feet,  and  told  them,  without  a  word  of  boastings 
how  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  come  to  that  town  and  tried  to 
set  them  free.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  one  of  the  most 
precious,  memories  that  anyone  might  have — ^to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  a  great  spirit  the  simple  recital  of  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
achievement  for  humanity. 

Quincy  is  a  little  town  with  few  schools,  few  teachers,  a  hand- 
ful of  pupils ;  but  out  from  Quincy  went  a  spirit  which  worked  to 
use  every  moment  to  regenerate  the  elementary  schools  of  this 
country.     Why?     Because  a  great  spirit,  with  his  eye  fixed    on 
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freedom  and  with  a  consuming  zeal  in  his  heart  for  freedom,  set 
himself  the  task. 

Tender  as  a  child  in  dealing  with  children,  he  was  firm  as  a 
rock  of  adamant  when  faced  with  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  in 
education.  I  have  seen  him  storm  and  rage  when  confronted  by 
the  forces  of  ignorance  and  corruption  who  were  trying  to  undo 
his  work  and  to  tear  down  his  ideals,  and  to  stand  between  those 
helpless  children  and  freedom.  I  have  seen  him  stand  in  their 
presence  and  draw  them  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he  meant,  by  the 
simplest,  most  artless,  and  most  affecting  teaching  processes  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

That  great  spirit  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  €Lcross  the  silent 
river.  •  .  .  That  spirit,  like  all  spirit,  cannot  and  does  not  die.  •  .  • 

Columbia  University.        — Nicholas   Mueeay  Butlee, 

[Adapted  from  on  oration  at  the  dedication  of  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Chicago 
University.] 


education  from  the  Genetic  point  of  View 

HE  genetic  conception  of  education  is  not  new.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  genetic  pedagogy, — ^that  of 
adaptation  of  education  to  the  sequence  of  the  stages  of 
individual  deyelopment,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Comenius; 
but  a  point  of  view  means  nothing  unless  it  enables  one  to  see  facts 
as  well  as  to  dream  dreams.  The  result  of  modem  child  study  has 
been  to  give  the  insight  that  the  only  way  to  make  this  principle 
of  adaptation  vital  is  to  find  out  by  careful  inductive  study  just 
what  is  the  actual  condition  of  children  at  different  stages  of  growth 
and  development.  My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  recount  some  of 
the  facts  that  have  made  the  genetic  point  of  view  vital. 

Fortunately  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  modem  doctrines  that 
education  is  a  process,  that  the  child  is  a  different  creature  from  the 
adult,  that  the  child  differs  from  the  adolescent,  that  the  child  dif- 
fers from  the  diild  at  different  stages  of  its  development,  that 
stages  low  and  imperfect  may  be  significant  because  preparatory  to 
higher  stages,  that  the  child  should  be  a  child  before  he  becomes  a 
man,  that  the  best  guarantee  of  normal  maturity  is  normal  inrnia- 
turity$  that,  as  Froebel  put  it,  the  full  and  complete  development 
of  each  stage  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  succeeding 
stages.  And  again  on  the  social  side,  that  the  child  is  not 
so  much  fitting  himself  for  society  but  that  he  now  is  a  member 
of  society,  that  the  school  may  represent  society  in  embryo,  that  the 
teacher  is  primarily  a  member  of  this  social  group^  that,  as  Prof. 
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Dewey  puts  it,  the  school  life  and  the  home  life  should  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  introduce  to  the 
fundamental,  constructive,  productive,  social  activities,  and  that 
here,  too,  everything  must  be  adapted  to  the  child's  own  social  ex- 
perience. 

Such  familiar  doctrines  are  based  upon  the  genetic  interpreta- 
tion of  facts.  There  are  some  other  truths  with  which  you  are  not 
perhaps  so  familiar.  First  of  all  certain  physiological  facts. 
Besides  the  obvious  facts  of  growth  and  development  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  education,  there  are  certain  more  specific  char- 
acteristics of  the  child's  organism  which  are  of  practical  impor- 
tance. The  child,  for  example,  has  a  different  circulatory  system 
from  the  adult.  The  child's  heart  is  relatively  small,  his  arteries 
relatively  large.  During  the  period  of  development  the  heart  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  after  adolescence  it  is  relatively  large,  while  the 
arteries  are  relatively  small  and  narrow ;  or,  more  concretely,  meas- 
urements have  shown  that  during  the  period  of  growth  the  volume 
of  the  heart  increases  twelve-fold,  but  the  width  of  the  aorta  only 
three-fold,  or  for  a  hundred  centimeters  of  height  in  case  of  the 
child  the  heart  volume  is  about  50  ccm. ;  in  case  of  the  adult  it  is 
150-190  ccm.  Thus  during  the  school  period  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  the  circulatory  type.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  practical 
importance  to  be  considered  in  all  the  manual  work  and  physical 
training,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  work  and  play  of  the  child.  Car- 
diac disturbance  is  quickly  compensated  for  in  the  child's  organism 
in  a  way  impossible  with  the  adult,  hence  short  and  rather  vio- 
lent activity  is  quite  harmless  for  the  child,  altho  prolonged 
activity  and  feats  of  endurance  are  dangerous. 

Again,  in  case  of  the  child  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
different  from  those  of  the  adult;  especially  is  the  protection 
against  contagion  less  in  case  of  the  child.  In  the  child  the  blood  is 
less  alkaline  and  thus  offers  less  resistance  to  micro-organisms ;  the 
germ-destroying  or  bacteriacidal  power  of  the  serum,  according 
to  Weill,  is  not  as  great,  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  with 
bacteriacidal  power  are  less.  In  case  of  the  adult  they  are  estimated 
at  70  in  100,  but  are  only  28  at  birth,  40  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  54  in  the  third,  64  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth.  That  is, 
the  protective  power  of  the  blood  is  twice  as  great  in  case  of  the 
adult  as  in  case  of  the  young  child.  This  difference,  together  with 
the  child's  inferior  protection  in  other  ways,  makes  contagious 
diseases  specially  dangerous  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  primary 
grades.    This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  theoretical  speculation,  but 
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statistics  show  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  from  the  common 
contagious  diseases — such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  the  like 
— occur  before  the  age  of  10 ;  and  an  extensive  study  of  measles  in 
Munich  shows  that  while  between  the  years  2  to  6  the  fatal  cases 
were  6  per  cent,  of  all,  between  the  ages  6  to  10  they  were  only 
0.4  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  an  epidemic  of  measles  occurs  in 
the  kindergarten  the  chances  are  that  4t  children  in  100  cases  will 
die ;  if  the  epidemic  can  be  postponed  until  the  primary  school  the 
chances  are  that  only  4  in  1,000  will  die. 

Another  specially  important  difference  between  the  child  and  the 
adult  is  in  the  activity  of  the  lymph.  This  gives  a  child  added  pro- 
tection from  certain  contagious  diseases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  car- 
ries its  own  dangers  with  it.  Experiments  upon  animals  are  instruc- 
tive here.  An  artificial  opening  made  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  a 
young  dog  furnished  lymph  to  the  amount  of  between  1/6  to  1/10 
of  the  body  weight  within  one  day,  while  from  an  adult  dog 
lymph  amounting  to  only  1/10  to  1/16  of  the  body  weight  was  ob- 
tained. In  the  same  way  the  lymph  apparatus  in  the  young  child 
and  adolescent  is  more  active  than  in  the  adult.  **Tlus  is  why," 
says  Dr.  Jacobi,  ^Hhe  condition  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the  young 
is  of  such  importance.  Whenever  there  is  any  infection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  the  infecting  poison  is  carried  off  to  the  next 
gland,  where  there  is  a  stopping  place.  That  gland  will  become  the 
seat  of  irritation  or  swelling.  That  is  why — ^whenever  there  is  only 
a  slight  diarrhoea,  no  matter  from  what  cause — ^the  lympth  bodies 
in  the  neighborhood  will  swell.  Unless  such  a  diarrhoea  is  soon 
stopped,  the  irritation  will  continue,  congestion,  inflammation, 
swelling  of  the  glands  will  ensue,  and  the  structure  of  these  neigh- 
boring glands  will  be  changed." 

Other  facts  of  practical  significance  are  the  different  growth 
rates  of  different  organs  at  different  periods,  the  immaturity  of 
special  organs  demanding  special  care,  the  undeveloped  eyes  of 
young  children,  the  danger  to  the  nsiso-pharynx,  ear,  and  mouth 
from  hypertrophied  tonsils,  and  the  like,  the  undeveloped  voice  of 
the  child  and  the  strain  especially  upon  boys  at  the  period  of 
mutation. 

On  the  physical  side,  then,  the  aim  of  education  from  the 
genetic  point  of  view  is  to  give  a  child  the  opportunity  for  growth 
and  development,  and  to  foster  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  health- 
ful activity.  Many  other  things  are  desirable,  but  a  child's  first 
business  is  to  grow.   He  may  have  another  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  knowledge,  but  the  demands  of  develoiMnent  cannot 

wait. 

On  the  mental  side  the  contribution  of  genetic  psychology  and 
physiology  is  perhaps  equally  great,  altho  it  cannot  be  studied 
so  concretely  and  definitely.  As  popularly  stated,  the  child  has  lest 
power  of  attention  than  the  adult;  contrary  to  popular  opinion  he 
has  also  less  memory  power ;  but  the  chief  difference  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  lack  of  ex]>erience. 

The  studies  of  children  are  in  some  important  respects  revolu- 
tionizing pedagogy.  Attention  is  shifting  from  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  methods  of  learning.  The  work  has  already  passed  from  the 
stage  o{  mere  observation  and  crude  speculation  to  the  stage  of 
analysis  and  experimentation.  Concrete  problems  of  school  work 
and  of  economic  and  efficient  methods  of  study  are  being  investi- 
gated by  careful  methods  in  the  laboratory.*     Meyer  has  studied 
the  difference  between  the  methods  and  results  of  sdiool  work  done 
in  a  group  of  children.and  similar  work  done  by  the  children  alone, 
finding  that  usually  the  group  work  is  superior.     Schmidt  has 
studied  the  home  work  of  children  as  compared  with  the  school  work 
and  found,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  more  mechanical  work 
pupils  do  better  in  the  school  because  of  the  stimulation  from  other 
pupils,  while  in  original  essavs  in  the  mother  tongue  and  the  like 
they  do  better  in  the  isolation  of  the  home.    Meumann  has  studied 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  by  heart    A 
single  concrete  example  must  suffice.    Suppose  the  school  task  be  to 
learn  a  stanza  of  a  poem ;  children,  as  well  as  most  adults,  usually 
adopt  the  method  of  learning  by  parts, — first  a  few  words  or  a 
line,  with  many  repetitions,  and  then  another  phrase  or  line.  Is  this 
a  gixxl  method?    Whidi  is  better — to  learn  the  stanza  as  a  whole 
or  to  learn  it  by  parts?    By  which  method  wiU  it  be  learned  in  less 
time,  with  fewer  repetitions,  be  remembered  more  permanently  and 
more  accurately?     Investigations  upon  many  children,  extending 
thru  several  years,  show  clearly  that,  as  a  rule,  with  them,  as 
with  adults,  the  method  of  learning  as  a  whole  is  decidedly  better. 
Somewhat  less  time  is  required  by  this  method,   a  very  much 
smaller  niunber  of  repetitions  suffice,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
confusion  of  association  and  possibility  of  error  are  lessened,  while 
correct  and    healthful   habits  of  association  and  of  study  are  de- 
veloped. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  as  I  understand  them;  we  have  in 
the  child  a  psycho-physical  organism,  unstable,  immature,  grow<- 

*See  the  Arehivfi$r  du  getanrntte  Ptytihologu^  pmssim. 
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ing  and  developing  irregularly  at  different  periods  and  at  different 
rates  in  different  parts  and  organs.  These  are  facts  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  school.  But, 
while  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  such  concrete  facts,  we  may 
stop  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  wider  relations  of  these  facts. 

Modem  biological  study  has  enormously  enlarged  the  genetic 
conception  of  education.  It  is  hardly  fanciful  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  that  we  call  education  and 
the  adaptation  and  mutation  of  species  in  plants  found  by  De  Vries 
and  others.  And  if  this  investigator  is  right  in  concluding  that 
when  a  species  is  in  the  period  of  mutation,  as  he  found  the  even- 
ing primrose,  new  species  are  easily  formed,  and  after  this  period 
is  passed,  new  species  cannot  be  formed,  then  something  similar 
seems  to  be  true  of  the  individual.  Without  pushing  the  analogy 
too  far,  in  general  it  seems  to  be  true  that  during  the  nascent 
period  new  acquisitions  and  adaptations  can  easily  be  made.  After 
the  nascent  period  is  passed  new  acquisitions  are  made  only  with 
great  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 

The  great  lesson  is  one  that  teachers  and  parents  are  slow  to 
learn, — ^that  nature  works  by  times  and  seasons.  We  cannot  fore- 
stall her  without  danger.  We  cannot  let  the  moment  of  opportunity 
pass  without  irrevocable  loss.  Perhaps  each  organ  has  its  nascent 
period,  when  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  function,  and  the  skill  of  the  educator  is  put  to  its  greatest 
test  in  determining  when  the  favorable  opportunity  for  training 
occurs. 

« 

When  one  says  that  hygiene  and  sound  pedagogy  fear  prema- 
ture and  unrelated  developments,  and  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
normal  maturity  is  normal  immaturity,  it  means  very  little,  but 
when  one  studies  the  developing  nervous  system  of  young  animals 
all  this  becomes  very  concrete  and  emphatic.  I  know  of  no  more  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  than  the  studies  of  the  guinea  pig 
made  by  Miss  Allen.  The  guinea  pig  develops  rapidly,  and  it  is 
mentally  precocious  at  a  very  early  age.  The  white  rat,  on  the 
other  hand,  develops  relatively  slowly. 

At  birth  the  guinea  pig  has  all  its  senses,  pretty  well  developed 
muscles,  and  is  psychicly  mature  at  the  age  of  3  or  4  days.  The 
white  rat  at  birth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undeveloped,  blind,  deaf, 
naked,  his  nervous  system  unmeduUated,  his  muscular  system  with- 
out control.  He  does  not  gain  the  power  of  vision  for  16  or  17 
days,  of  hearing  for  perhaps  18  days,  nor  become  psychicly  mar 
ture  for  from  24  to  87  days.  The  result  of  the  precocious  develop- 
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ment  of  the  guinea  pig  as  compared  with  the  slower  development  of 
the  white  rat  appears  in  the  education  of  the  two  animals. 

As  Miss  Allen  puts  it,  "When  the  guinea  pig  has  forced  his 
way  through  a  labyrinth  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  psychical 
powers.  He  cannot  pull  a  latch  or  push  a  bolt.  He  will  not  depress 
an  inclined  plane,  chew  a  string,  nor  stamp  his  foot.  .  .  .  The 
experience  of  the  white  rat  extends  to  strange  combinations  of  wires 
and  springs,  and  all  the  delightful  surprises  revealed  by  secret 
doors ;  but  when  the  guinea  pig  has  turned  the  proper  number  of 
comers  his  dinner  must  be  waiting  for  him  or  he  does  not  get  it. 
The  white  rat  at  three  days  is  just  learning  to  crawl ;  he  has  never 
seen  an  object  and  remembers  nothing.  The  guinea  pig  at  that  age 
has  triumphantly  recalled  a  complex  path,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
sits  eating  his  well-deserved  carrot  At  SS  days  the  rat  is  lifting 
latches  neatly  and  forming  what  Hobhouse  calls  practical  judg^ 
ments  as  to  the  value  of  an  inclined  plane  in  a  situation  at  the  cen- 
ter of  whidi  is  his  food — a  desired  thing,  an  end.  The  guinea  pig 
is  still  wearing  out  the  floor  of  the  same  labyrinth.''  And,  a^n, 
to  quote  Miss  Allen,  "The  contrasting  features  in  the  two  animals 
are  their  nervous  systems.  In  the  one  a  mature  nervous  system  is 
accompanied  by  psychical  maturity;  in  the  other,  neural  imma- 
turity permits  great  psychical  development." 

If  more  were  needed  to  show  the  importance  of  the  genetic  point 
of  view,  the  errors  that  result  from  the  lack  of  it  would  be  enough. 
I  have  time  for  but  a  single  illustration.  In  medicine  and  hygiene 
there  is  always  danger,  if  one  lacks  the  genetic  point  of  view,  of 
treating  the  diseases  incidental  to  growth  and  development,  espe- 
cially the  nervous  diseases,  neuroses  of  development  as  they  are 
technically  called,  in  the  same  way  that  one  would  treat  similar 
diseases  in  adults.  In  a  word,  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  incidents 
of  development  for  neuroses  of  degeneration.  A  concrete  case  in 
point  has  recently  come  to  my  attention. 

An  hysterical  boy  of  15  was  committed  to  a  hospital.  It  was 
found  that  he  had  certain  cardiac  symptoms,  praecordial  pain  and 
the  like,  and  the  physician  to  whom  the  boy's  case  was  allotted  ap- 
parently having  had  more  experience  with  old  men  than  with  chil- 
dren, treated  him  by  giving  1/100  of  a  grain  of  nitro-glycerine 
three  times  a  day.  The  probability  is  that  the  boy's  heart  will  be 
injured  for  life;  whereas  with  care  and  a  judicious  use  of  iron  and 
other  tonics  the  boy  would  have  altogether  outgrown  the  cardiac 
trouble  along  with  his  hysteria.  Such  treatment  of  an  adolescent 
is  so  atrocious  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  reputable  physi- 
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cian  could  be  guilty  of  audi  an  error.  Apparently  it  was  a  caae  of 
mistaking  a  neurosis  of  development  for  a  disease  of  adult  life  on 
account  of  lack  of  the  genetic  point  of  view. 

Teachers,  as  a  result  of  their  special  work,  are  very  likely  to  fall 
into  similar  errors.  The  defects,  and  even  the  wickedness  of  chil^ 
dren  and  youth,  usually  mere  psychoses  of  development,  are  often 
taken  too  seriously  by  both  teachers  and  parents,  and  the  error 
of  mistaking  a  psychosis  of  development  for  a  sign  of  degeneracy 
is  perhaps  no  less  serious  than  that  of  a  physician  who  gives  nitro' 
glycerine  to  the  adolescent.  If  child  study  had  done  no  more  than 
to  give  teachers  the  genetic  point  of  view,  all  the  labor  expended 
would  be  well  repaid ;  for  here  they  are  prone  to  err.  If  they  do  not 
adopt  the  nitro-glycerine  method  of  discipline,  they  are  apt  to  de« 
sire  a  guinea  pig  form  of  pre-maturity. 

Everywhere  to-day  teachers  and  students  are  studying  children, 
some  in  the  laboratory  with  carefully  controlled  conditions,  some 
by  the  questionnaire  method,  ^^la  method^  democratique,"  as  the 
French  call  it;  others  by  mere  observation  and  reminiscence,  often 
by  methods  crude  and  unreliable.  What  is  the  result  of  all  this? 
What  does  it  all  amount  to?  Some  of  this  woric  has  yielded  practi- 
cal results.  Some  of  it  has  illustrated  the  genetic  point  of  view. 
All,  I  believe,  has  been  valuable.  For  a  sinrgle  illustration,  in  the 
dty  where  I  live,  the  students  of  the  normal  school  observe  children 
as  they  have  opportunity,  and  record  isolated  facts,  sometimes  the 
significant,  more  often  the  trivial  and  banal.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  reports  in  the  archives  of  the  school.  Each  year 
adds  something  to  this  store.  Is  that  all?  By  no  means.  The 
students  in  this  work  acquire  the  genetic  point  of  view,  the  right  at- 
titude toward  children,  and  Principal  Russell  says  that  reports 
from  the  graduates  are  to  the  effect  that  the  bad  boys  and  the  de- 
fective become  objects  of  special  interest  and  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  point  of  view,  but  the  point  of  view  is 
everything.  It  determines  what  we  see  and  what  we  are  unable  to 
see.  In  every  profession,  especially  perhaps  in  the  teacher's  calling, 
the  development  of  the  professional  point  of  view  soon  inevitably 
makes  it  impossible  for  one  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  The 
attainment  of  the  genetic  point  of  view  would  save  teachers  from 
much  of  this  scholastic  blindness.  It  would  save  them  from  worry 
over  defects  and  imperfections,  and  give  the  insight  that  education 
is  a  process,  and  that  normal  development  implies  imperfection  and 
the  gradual  approximation  to  higher  stages  and  higher  ideals.  It 
would  revolutionize  the  teacher's  calling,  and  the  teacher's  task  would 
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become  a  part  of  the  great  world  process  of  eyolution  in  hamaiK 
life  and  human  society.  Again,  it  would  save  the  schools  from  what 
Prof.  James  calls  the  modem  text-book  Moloch,  in  whose  belly  souls 
of  living  children  are  turned  to  ashesy  and  from  the  mechanism  of 
Artificiality  and  traditional  examination,  classification,  and  grading. 
Jt  would  emancipate  them  from  the  idolatry  of  methods.  It  would 
save  them  from  over-stimulation  and  over-pressure  and  from  that 
over-training  which  means  arrest  of  development  In  a  word,  it 
would  make  the  aim  of  the  modem  school  development,  health,  in- 
dividualization and  the  opportunity  for  spontaneous  interoeurse 
with  nature  and  society. 

Worcester^  liass.  Wm.  H.  Burkham. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

Clark  University. 
J>epartment  of  Child  Study,  N.  £.  A,  Asburyy  Park,  July  7,  1905. 


Cfee  f4ewer  Conception  of  School  6diicatton 

Our  conception  and  theories  of  education  have  undergone  very 
marked  changes  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Education  used 
to  be  associated  almost  exclusively  with  schools  and  with  books,  and 
teaching  used  to  be  characterized  as  ^Mmparting  instruction." 
To-day  we  recognize  that  education  is  a  life-process  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  our  life  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  this  life-process  the  school  is  only  one  of  many 
factors,  and  it  derives  its  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
complishes its  work  at  a  time  when  body  and  mind  are  plastic, 
when  impressions  made  are  deep  and  lasting,  and  when  the 
strongest  bent  can  be  given  to  character.  The  curriculum 
of  the  school  must  therefore  be  constructed  with  this  larger 
education  of  the  after-life  in  view;  and  the  school  might  not 
inappropriately  be  described  as  a  more  or  less  artificial  environ- 
ment devised  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  to  the  child  the 
environments  of  actual  life  and  of  preparing  him  to  react  rightly 
upon  them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  former  constitutes  his  intellect- 
ual, and  the  latter  his  moral,  training.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
the  environments  of  the  school  can  be  made  identical  with,  or  to 
correspond  to,  those  of  actual  life,  the  better;  the  school,  as  has 
been  h/|ppily  said,  must  not  merely  prepare  for  life,  it  must  be 
made  a  part  of  life. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
New  York  Univenity.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy 


Industrial  Training 


Cbe  educational  Clsc8  of  8ciiool  Gardene 

IHOOL  gardens  have  been  established  in  some  countries 
for  nearlj  a  hundred  years — they  are  no  new  fancy. 
When  managers  of  a  school  undertake  to  start  a  garden 
for  the  boys  to  cultivate,  they  should  keep  clearly  injview 
the  exact  purpose  and  scope  of  their  undertaking.  There  is  much 
past  and  present  experience  to  guide  them. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  "Why  start  a  school  garden?"  authori- 
ties, in  different  countries,  will  furnish  different  replies.  In 
Sweden,  for  instance,  the  reply  will  be  that  gardens  for  school 
use  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture. 
Prussia  will  explain  that  the  school  gardens  in  that  country  were 
established  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  In  fVance 
and  Belgium  the  school  gardens  are  arranged  for  growing  flowers 
and  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit. 

But  the  model  which  is  far  the  most  valuable  is  that  which 
is  supplied  by  Austria.  The  Austrian  school  garden  exists  to 
improve  the  general  education  and  instruction  of  the  scholars. 
For  this  is  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  any  subject  which  is  taught 
in  primary  schook. 

In  the  long  run  any  attempt  to  make  primary  education  an 
industrial  training  will  prove  a  failure.  This  is  true  not  merely 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  attempts  have  been  tried  again 
and  again,  and  again  and  again  have  been  abandoned,  but  be* 
cause  the  principle  is  unscientific.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
garden  should  be  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  usual  instruction 
and  training  which  are  given  in  primary  schools.  Therefore  the 
garden  is  not  a  mere  appendix  to  a  school,  such  that  the  rest  of 
tile  work  will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  boys  use  it  or  not 
The  garden  must  be  incorporated  in  the  organijsation  of  the 
school.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  time-table  should  contain  pro* 
vision  for  a  few  hours'  garden  work  in  each  week.  Besides  this, 
every  subject  which  is  entered  on  the  time-table  should  be  modi- 
fied by  the  garden  work,  and  the  instruction  in  almost  all  of  them 
should  be  improved  by  being  made  more  real  and  vivid  and  more 
stimulating,  thru  manual  labor. 

The  final  result  in  the  combination  of  book-work  and  hand- 
work is  to  make  the  scholars  grow  up  into  thinking  and  observant 
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men,  who  will  prove  generally  serviceable  in  the  affairs  of  prac- 
tical life. 

The  boys,  while  they  are  working  in  their  gardens,  are  taught 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  all  that  passes,  and  to  be  alive  to 
every  change  in  earth  and  air,  in  the  soil,  and  in  all  life  that 
depends  on  it  for  sustenance.  These  changes  they  will  not  merely 
observe  and  then  forget.  They  will  find  them  considered  of  im- 
portance by  the  teacher,  and  learn  to  discuss  them,  and  understand 
something  more  of  them,  by  conversational  lessons.  Their  ob- 
servations will  be  used  to  make  their  book-studies  clearer.  When 
theoretical  teaching  accompanies  and  illustrates  practical  work 
it  is  far  more  easily  understood  and  remembered  by  the  scholar. 
One  great  advantage  of  a  garden  for  nature^tudies  is  that  the 
field  of  observation  is  simple  and  definite,  two  limitations  to  ele- 
mentary studies  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  bear  in  mind. 
While  preparing  the  soil  and  seed-bed,  the  scholars  study  the 
broad  distinctions  between  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  mold.  While 
sowing  the  seeds  they  study  the  germination  ot  seeds,  while 
tending  the  plants  they  study  the  parts  of  a  blossom  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  and  seed.  They  also  study  the  insects  and  birds  whidi 
help  or  hinder  the  gardener,  and  the  molds,  fungi,  and  various 
weeds  which  blight  or  choke  his  crops.  They  also  learn  to  record 
wind,  warmth,  cold,  drought,  frost,  snow,  hail,  and  learn  the  use 
of  a  barometer,  thermometer,  and  other  weather  recording  instru- 
ments. Here,  again,  the  explanation  of  the  make  of  these  instru- 
ments accompanies  the  daily  use  of  them.  To  awaken  a  spirit  of 
wonder  and  curiosity  is  a  step  towards  creating  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. Most  boys  learn  with  greater  zest  when  they  see  clearly  the 
practical  application  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  is  so  labori- 
ously attained. 

Besides  positive  knowledge,  the  work  in  the  garden  cultivates 
a  love  of  industry,  order,  and  tidiness;  it  builds  up  a  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form  and  color  in  flowers  and  trees  and  fruits,  and  touches 
the  heart  of  man  as  well  as  his  brain.  It  is  a  natural  gymnastic, 
and  bridges  over  the  space  that  separates  physical  and  intellectual 
growth.  It  also  supplies  a  link  between  learning  and  life,  and 
tho  it  trains  neither  the  agriculturist  nor  the  horticulturist  in 
any  immediate  way,  it  predisposes  youths  to  interest  themselves 
in  these  industries ;  and  if  it  be  their  lot  in  after-life  to  earn  their 
bread  in  pursuit  of  them,  it  does  nothing  to  give  them  a  distaste 
for  such  occupations,  and  yet  it  by  no  means  unfits  young  people 
for  any  other. 

In  order  to  indicate  more  clearly  and  precisely  the  possibility 
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of  incorporating  the  work  in  the  school  garden  with  the  rest  of 
the  subjects  on  the  time-table,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  briefly  with 
each  of  them,  and  point  out  the  connection  between  the  outdoor 
and  indoor  occupation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  occasion  on  which  this  paper  is  read,  and 
the  character  of  the  exhibition  which  has  been  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  it  wiU  be  well  to  begin  with  nature-study  and  its  con- 
nection with  school  gardens. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  nature-study  is  to  give  children 
a  glimpse  of  animate  nature — ^that  is,  of  life — by  means  of  defi- 
nite and  carefully-guarded  observation  of  plants  and  animals  as 
they  actually  live  in  their  ordinary  surroundings. 

The  separate  heads  under  which  this  study  is  approached  find 
.their  central  meeting-place  and  bond  of  union  in  the  garden  and 
its  contents,  and  they  are  as  follows: — ^The  size  and  aspect  of  the 
garden;  the  soil  and  its  improvement  by  spade-work,  draining, 
and  manuring;  the  build  of  a  plant;  what  a  plant  is  made  of; 
how  plants  are  nourished,  and  their  organs  of  nourishment;  sap 
and  its  movements;  conditions  of  healthy  growth;  germination, 
growth,  flowering,  fruiting,  and  seeding  of  plants ;  annuals,  bien- 
nials, and  perennials;  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs; 
the  dependence  of  plants  upon  insects.  t 

All  these  matters  of  simple  experience  in  the  garden  can  be 
simply  treated  and  explained  in  the  school-room. 

Much  useful  work  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  simple  experi- 
ment by  contrasting  the  effect  of  choosing  for  seed  the  larger  or  the 
smaller  samples.  For  instance,  small  potatoes,  large  potatoes, 
and  the  largest  of  all  may  be  selected  for  setting  in  the  ground, 
and  the  results  witnessed  and  recorded.  The  value  of  examples 
of  defective  cultivation  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  effect  of  early  and  late  springs  upon  vegetation,  the  date 
of  first  sprouting  and  first  flowering  of  certain  plants  may  be  ob- 
served and  recorded.  If  the  records  are  kept  for  a  number  of 
years  the  comparison  between  the  weather  chart  and  the  date  of 
first  flowering,  the  chart  becomes  interesting  and  suggestive.  The 
changes  that  can  be  noted  in  it  by  carefully  watching  the  soil, 
whether  in  winter,  spring,  or  autumn,  will  be  connected  with  the 
seasonal  changes  in  plant  and  animal  life.  Children  will  observe 
and  want  to  know  why  the  surface  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  and 
of  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage  do  not  become  wet  with  rain  any  more 
than  a  duck's  feathers ;  why  there  is  such  a  fragrance  from  flowers 
when  the  air  is  moist;  why  there  is  no  dew  under  the  shade  trees; 
why  flowers  shut  up  before  rain.     They  will  want  to  know  why 
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water  rises  from  a  saucer  up  into  the  mold  in  a  flower-pot  which 
is  placed  in  it;  what  happens  when  the  water  is  poured  on  dry, 
dusty  soil ;  what  happens  when  plants  are  watered  in  dry  weathei , 
why  roots  grow  downwards,  stems  grow  upwards,  and  branches 
spread  horizontally. 

The  applications  of  arithmetic  are  numerous,  together  with 
simple  notions  of  mechanics,  geometry,  and  mensuration.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  garden  account — ^that  is,  the  outlay  on  seed  and 
manure — ^balanced  with  the  income  from  sale  of  produce.  There 
is  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  a  given 
space.  There  is  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  cropping  the  plots, 
and  the  cost  of  manuring  them.  There  is  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  manure  on  two  plots  differently  treated,  which  should  be  bal- 
anced with  the  actual  weight  of  produce  obtained  in  each  case  and 
the  results  of  the  sale  of  the  respective  produce.  These  calcula- 
tions are  equally  good  for  mental  training  as  true  discount,  and 
more  useful  to  country  children.  There  is  the  calculation  of  the 
percentage  of  sound  seeds  in  a  sample  based  upon  an  easy  test 
for  germinating  seeds.  There  is  the  calculation  of  the  loss  to 
growers  by  the  destruction  of  insect-eating  birds. 

The  use  of  the  spade  as  a  form  of  the  lever  will  be  useful  in 
explaining  the  three  orders  of  levers — ^useful  information  which 
every  one  is  supposed  to  know,  tho  the  knowledge  is  not  very 
common. 

Geometry  and  geometrical  drawing  will  be  useful  in  laying  out 
beds  of  various  shapes,  constructing  geometrical  designs  for  flower- 
beds, and  the  like ;  constructing  plans  to  scale,  and  using  the  plan 
to  set  out  the  beds.  The  slope  of  the  garden  can  be  calculated 
and  in  some  cases  leveling  can  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Ordinary  drawing  will  be  of  value  in  two  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  will  consist  in  making  diagrams  to  illustrate  im- 
portant facts  of  plant  and  insect  life.  But  it  will  also  be  of  use  in 
making  drawings  from  nature  of  beautiful  flowers  and  leaves. 

Even  a  subject  like  geography  will  not  be  disconnected  with 
the  school  garden,  for  it  adds  an  interest  to  the  geography  lesson 
to  ascertain  what  plants  grown  in  the  garden  are  natives  of 
America,  or  Japan,  or  Africa,  and  the  economic  and  commercial 
aspect  of  geography  receives  illustration.  The  influence  of  climate 
can  be  made  clear  and  the  explanation  interesting. 

The  school  library  should  contain  a  variety  of  useful  books  on 
gardening  and  allied  subjects.  Many  school  readers  and  school 
magazines  will  contain  valuable  articles  on  recent  improvements 
in  horticulture. 
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As  subjects  for  composition,  the  studies  that  have  been  described 
will  be  equally  useful  and  interesting. 

Finally,  home  lessons  may  be  given  thru  the  garden.  Home 
lessons  which  involve  painful  and  exacting  thought  are  unsuitable 
for  most  children  in  elementary  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
healthy  occupations  which  keep  children  off  the  streets  and  away 
from  bad  companions,  are  desirable.  For  home  occupations  chil- 
dren can  sow  seeds,  plant  cuttings,  tend  seedlings,  and  carry  out 
many  easy  experiments  which  are  explained  in  school. 

At  the  outset  the  proposal  was  to  show  that  a  school  garden 
should  be  no  mere  separate  accident  of  school  routine^  but  an 
integral  part  of  all  the  instruction  which  is  given  there.  It  is  an 
addition  without  which  each  subject  is  less  rich  and  varied  in  its 
contents,  and  less  valued  in  application. 

Gardening  is  not  so  much  an  addition  to  the  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  school,  but  a  better,  and  improved  way  of  teaching  them* 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is 
summed  up  in  these  words  of  the  profoundest  and  most  observant 
of  English  poets : — 

*Xet  books  and  nature  be  their  early  joy. 
And  knowledge  rightly  honored  with  that  name. 
Knowledge  not  purchased  with  the  loss  of  power.'* 

The  great  educational  problem  of  the  times  is  how  to  secure 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  sacrificing  power  to  act.  In 
the  solution  of  this  problem  one  important  factor  will  be  found 
to  be  the  right  use  of  a  school  garden.  T.  6.  Roofee. 


It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  begin  processes  of  de- 
velopment which  may  afterward  be  continued  by  the  environments 
of  life,  in  order  that  the  education  of  the  school  and  the  education 
of  life  may  constitute  one  continuous  process.  The  school  must 
therefore  connect  closely  with  life,  not  merely  for  practical  reasons, 
as  is  popularly  assumed,  but  also  for  purely  educational  reasons; 
and  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  education  as  a  means 
of  general  culture  and  education  as  a  preparation  for  practical  life, 
the  difference  between  the  two  being  merely  the  question  as  to 
where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed. 

It  may  be  said  incidentally  that,  in  view  of  this  general  truth, 
there  is  much  in  our  theories  of  educational  values  which  needs  to  be 
revised  and  restated.  The  educational  value  of  any  study  cannot 
be  determined  merely  by  the  development  which  it  gives  the  pupfl 
while  he  is  pursuing  it  in  school,  but  must  be  estimated  rather  by 
what  it  accomplishes  for  him  all  thru  life.  Thomas  M.  Balutet, 
New  York  Universiiy.  Dean  of  the  School      Pedagogy* 


Teachers'  Examinations 

nie  qvestiops  siren  In  ihii  depwtmont  hare  been  eeleoted  firom  papers  need  at  recent 
tMohers' eiamiBations  in  eereni  ttatee.  The  answers  are  neoeseanly  sosffestiTe  rather 
than  final,  tho  their  aocnracj  can  be  depended  npon  as  far  as  they  go. 

fitw  Yorh  8tate  Qnff ortn  examination  Questions 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1  Mention  thr€€  Kuropean  explorers  who  by  sailing  westward  attempted  to 
find  an  all  water  route  to  India  and  failed.  What  discovery  resulted 
from  the  voyage  of  each  of  these  explorers? 

S  Select  eight  of  the  13  colonies  and  mention  the  form  of  government  that 
prevailed  in  each  immediately  after  its  settlement. 

S  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  career  of  Roger  Williams. 

4  State  what  means  were  used  by  the  French  during  the  colonial  period  to 

strengthen  their  hold  on  the  territory  west  of  the  AUegfaanies. 

5  What  act  of  the  English  government  induced  smuggling  in  the  colonies? 

By  wtiat  means  did  England  endeavor  to  suppress  this  evasion  of  the 
custom  laws? 

6  What  is  the  cotton  gin?    By  whom  was  it  invented?    What  effect  did  the 

invention  have  on  the  industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  coun* 
try? 

7  State  the  important  principles  advocated  by  the  National  Republican  party 

(later  known  as  Whigs). 

8  What  effect  did  the  War  of  1813  have  on   (a)   American  shipphig,   (6) 

American  manufactures?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9  Name  five  presidents  who  have  served  since  the  Civil  War  and  mention  <m0 

important  event  in  the  administration  of  each. 
10  Mention  (a)  two  great  victories  won  by  the  American  navy  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  (6)  two  provisions  of  the  treaty  closing  the  war. 

AXSWEIS. 

1.  (a)  Columbus  discovered  America,  (b)  Americus  Vespucci  discovered 
the  American  continent,  (c)  Magellan  sailed  around  the  soutliem  point  of 
south  America  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

S,  Plymouth,  under  charter  government;  Massachusetts  Bay,  charter;  New 
Hampshire^  proprietary;  Connecticut,  charter;  New  York,  charter;  Pennsyl- 
vania, proprietary;  New  Jersey,  proprietary?  Delaware,  proprietary. 

3.  Roger  Williams  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  America  in  1631.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Plymouth  and  later  at  Salem.  He  believed  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  worship  God  as  they  chose,  while  the  Pilgrims  be- 
lieved that  all  should  conform  to  their  views.  The  difliculties  resulted  finally 
in  Williams'  expulsion  from  the  colony.  He  founded  a  new  colony  at  Provi- 
dence^ K.  1.,  where  he  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship. 

4.  prance  sent  a  number  of  missionaries  thru  what  are  now  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  to  explore  and  set  up  the  cross  in  the  name 
of  France.    They  claimed  for  their  fatherland  all  the  region  of  the  Fox  and 

Wisconsin  rivers,  the  Illinois  river,  and  also  along  the  valley  ot  the  Oliio 
and  portions  ot  Indiana.  Hie  best  known  of  the  French  explorers  were  Father 
Marquette,  and  La  Salle.  Fort  Duquesne  was  established  as  a  stronghold  to 
protect  the  claims  of  France. 

5.  An  act  confining  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  ships  sailing  under  the  Eng- 
lish flag  and  manned  by  English  seamen.  Writs  were  issued  in  England  giving 
the  olticers  power  at  any  time  to  search  private  houses  under  the  pretense  that 
they  were  searctiing  for  stolen  goods.   ' 
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6.  llie  cotton  gin  is  a  oMchine  for  sqMrmting  the  seeds  from  cotton.  It  is 
said  to  htLYc  been  invented  by  £ii  Whitney,  tho  there  are  reasons  for  think* 
ing  tliat  he  stoie  tlie  invention.  It  enabied  cotton  to  be  cleaned  900  times  as 
fast  as  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  made  tlie  South  tlie  greatest  cotton-raising 
country  in  tlie  world. 

7.  It  favored  a  United  States  BanlE,  **a  political  organintion  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  government  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,**  protection  by 
tariff,  internal  land  improvements. 

8.  (a)  It  gave  American  slipping  the  best  sort  of  stimulus,  because 
of  our  success,  (b)  They  were  also  greatly  stimulated  because  we  became  In* 
dependent  of  Europe. 

9.  Arthur,  exposure  of  the  Star  route  frauds;  Garfield,  his  assassination; 
Cleveland,  civil  service  reform;  McKinley,  the  Spanish- American  war;  Roose* 
velt,  maiding  our  country  the  place  for  settling    Russo-Japanese  peace  terms. 

10.  (a)  Manila  and  Santiago,  (b)  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  cams 
under  our  control. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1  Mention  the  principal  duties  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission. 
9  State  what  officers  of  tlie  United  States  are  subject  to  impeachment  and 
mention  the  offenses  for  which  they  may  be  impeached. 

3  What  body  decides  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  (a)  tlM 

state,  (6)  the  county? 

4  What  is  (a)  a  copyright,  (6)  a  patent?    Mention  the  number  of  years  for 

which  each  is  issued. 

5  By  what  authority  is  the  District  of  Columbia  governed?    State  a  peculiar- 

ity in  regard  to  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6  Mention  a  judicial  officer  of  (a)  the  town,  (6)  the  county.    State  the  tenn 

of  office  of  each. 

7  Mention  the  chief  duties  of  (a)  an  ambassador,  (6)  a  consul. 

8  By  what  authority  is  a  city  created?    What  is  (a)  a  city  ordinance^  (&)  * 

dty  franchise? 

9  Describe  the  process  by  which  the  United  States  frames  and  ratifies  a  treaty 

with  a  foreign  country. 
10  Mention  two  ways  in  which  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  may  fall  to 
become  a  law.    Mention  one  way  in  which  a  bill  vetoed  by  the  governor 
may  become  a  law. 

AXBWEBS. 

1.  It  looks  into  the  management  of  all  common  carriers  which  transport 
merchandise  and  passengers  on  lines  extending  outside  boundaries  of  a  single 
state. 

9.  (a)  All  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  (b)  Crimes  against  the 
United  States,  such  as  treason  or  bribery. 

S.    Local  answer  required. 

4.  (a)  Tlie  securing  to  authors  for  limited  times  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  writings,    (b)  Securing  to  inventors  similar  rights  to  their  inventions. 

5.  (a)  Congress,    (b)  There  is  no  voting,  as  It  is  ruled  by  a  commission. 

6.  Local  answer  required. 

7.  (a)  He  represents  the  country  at  a  foreign  court,  (b)  He  cares  for 
the  commercial  interests  of  citizens  of  his  government,  and  protects  its  seamen. 

8.  By  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  in  which  it  iss  (a)  A  local 
law.  (b)  A  particular  privilege,  such  as  the  right  to  use  certaito  streets  for 
car  lines. 

9.  After  terms  are  arranged  by  the  American  ambassador  with  the  court 
to  which  he  has  been  sent  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
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ambassador  from  that  court,  the  Prcaident  draws  up  the  treaty  and  the  Senate 
ratifies  it. 

10.    Liocal  answer  required. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

I  In  an  average  rural  sdiool  of  96  pupils,  how  many  classes  should  be  organ- 
ised in  each  of  the  following  subjects;  readings  writing,  drawing,  arith- 
metic^ spelling,  language? 

9  Give  a  plan  for  controlling  a  school  in  which  corporal  punishment  is  not 

allowed. 
8  Give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  ma.p8  and  diagrams  should  be 

used  in  teaching  history.    Illustrate  by  means  of  specific  cases. 

4  Give  illustrations  to  show  what  is  meant  by  0aeh  of  the  following:  (a) 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  (6)  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
(c)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

AKBWXaS. 

1  (a)  Not  more  than  three.  (6)  One,  or  perhaps  two.  (e)  One,  but  givinflT 
different  work  to  pupils  of  various  ages,  (d)  Not  more  than  three.  (0)  Pre- 
ferably two.    (/)  As  many  as  there  are  in  reading. 

9.  Whether  corporal  punishment  is,  or  \a  not,  allowed,  discipline  depends  upon 
the  teacher.  If  she  shows  that  she  has  absolute  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
control  her  pupils  the  battle  is  half  won.  If  she  keeps  everybody  busy  and  in- 
terested, pupils  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  get  into  mischief.  A 
good  school  library  is  a  better  weapon  for  maintaining  discipline  than  a  rattan. 

3.  Maps  and  diagrams  should  be  used  constantly  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  history.  Take,  for  example,  the  explorations  of  the  French  in  the  central 
west — ^the  route  taken  by  every  explorer  should  be  traced  on  a  map,  and  the 
territory  claimed  by  France  as  a  result  of  the  explorations  pointed  out. 

4.  (a)  If  pupils  are  to  be  taught  about  a  lion,  an|animal  which  is  unknown  to 
the  pupils,  the  teacher  usually  begins  by  asking  pupils  to  tell  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  cat,  a  known  object,  and  from  that  she  proceeds  to  show  the 
similar  and  dissimilar  and  charaeterUtic*  of  the  previously  unknown  lion.  (6) 
Teaching  about  a  flower,  at  first  taking  up  the  simple  characteristirj  of  growth, 
etc.,  then  later  proceeding  to  the  more  complex  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
flower  and  the  plant  on  which  it  grew. 
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80111c  CbougbtB  on  Moral  Conduct 

BY  THS  SDITOK. 
[These  may  be  used  as  Texts  for  discussioQ  ] 

Many  human  actions  and  thoughts  cannot  be  classed  as  either 
moral  or  unmoral,  no  matter  how  large  a  scope  we  give  to  the  term 
morality :    they  are  simply  unmoral. 

Morality  implies  reasonable  accountability  for  one's  thoughts 

and  conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  one^s  acts.     This  accounta* 

bility,  in  turn,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what 

18  wrong.    It  further  suggests,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness,  that 

one  is  doing  wrong  from  one's  own  choice.     To  be  morally  re- 
sponsible, then,  one  must  be  able  to  distinguish  riglit  from  wrong 

in  one's  conduct  and  free  to  do  right. 

Stating  the  case  negatively:  moral  responsibility  presupposes 
capacity  and  freedom  to  avoid  the  wrong. 

Morality  implies  desire  and  aptitude  to  learn  what  promotes 
and  what  impedes  happiness  and  involves  the  willingness  to  help 
others  by  translating  this  knowledge  into  conduct  and  deeds  of 
charity  and  philanthropy. 

The  desire  of  the  moral  man  is  to  do  good,  and  not  to  do  what 
is  wrong.  A  moral  act  is  both  right  and  good.  The  goodness  is 
what  makes  it  moral;  nevertheless  it  must  be  right,  too.  The  re- 
mark is  sometimes  quoted  that  ^Vhen  St.  Crispin  steals  leather  to 
make  shoes  for  the  poor,  the  act  is  moral  but  wrong."  Hero  the 
word  moral  is  simply  incorrectly  used.  A  good  motive  or  a  worthy 
end  does  not,  and  cannot  make  a  wrong  act  moral. 

There  is  a  law  of  God,  and  there  is  a  law  of  man.  God's  law 
is  absolute  truth.  Man's  law  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony  with 
it.  If  my  conscience  assures  me  that  it  is  not,  I  must  be  governed 
by  the  higher  law  in  order  to  do  what  is  right.  Wherever  man's 
law,  in  the  community  in  which  I  happen  to  be,  is  not  in  conflict 
with  Grod's  law,  my  conduct  must  be  circumscribed  by  it  if  I  da 
not  want  to  do  wrong. 
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education  a«  a  profceeton'^ 

-  — •( 

|T  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  all  professions  originated 
from  the  clergy.    But  like  many  another  conmionplace  that 
crystallizes  the  immature  opinions  of  philosophers  or  scien- 
tists working  with  more  or  less  blindness  in  strange,  dark 
fields,  this  may  well  be  challenged. 

In  the  long,  slow  dawn  of  civilization  appear  learned  and  expert 
men  who  were  generally  recognized  as  possessors  of  knowledge.  In 
that  age,  knowledge  was  esoteric,  and  apparently  supernatural,  even 
divine.  We  of  the  modem  age  are,  indeed,  so  familiar  with  men  of 
knowledge  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  plain  people  of 
ancient  times  who  revered  learning  as  of  heavenly  worth.  Wanting 
the  fit  term,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  ancient  wise  men  as 
constituting  a  profession,  the  first  and  the  original  profession. 

To  cite  a  specific  civilization  :  for  centuries  in  Egypt,  thb  learned 
profession  was  at  once  a  religious  hierarchy  of  priests,  a  political  aris- 
tocracy of  lawmakers,  an  economic  oligardiy  of  landowners  and  cap- 
italists, a  fraternity  of  physicians,  and  a  collie  of  scholars,  scientists, 
seers,  and  teachers.     These  possessors  of  knowledge  owned  country  y 

and  people — ^land  water,  body,  and  soul.    To  call  them  merely  priests  * 

or  clergy  is  a  subtle  anachronism.  To  speak  of  their  temples  as 
churches  is  synecdoche,  for  the  temples  were  at  once  houses  of  worship, 
palaces  of  wealth,  schools  of  learning,  hospitals  of  healing,  and  halls  of 
government.  In  the  most  ancient  civilized  societies  of  which  Egypt 
was  the  type,  church,  state,  school,  business,  was  one  social  institu- 
tion, while  the  family  was  the  only  other. 

In  the  thousands  of  years  since  then,  tho  the  nations  of  men  have 
crossed  seas  and  oceans  and  have  explored  continents,  the  social  insti- 
tutions have  been  evolving  continuously  by  differentiations  and  by 
integrations  until  now  when  we  have  four  well  formed — church,  state, 
school,  family — ^and  one  in  process  of  formation — ^business  or  occu- 
pation, in  which  the  warfare  of  competition  is  gradually  giving  way  to 
the  peace  of  co-operation.  In  our  age,  family  and  church  have  been 
declining,  while  state,  school,  and  business  have  been  ascending.  The 
stream  of  evolutionary  tendency  in  its  drift  toward  the  perfection  of 
each  social  institution  is  delimiting  one  from  another.  Church  and 
family  may  relinquish  one  function  or  another  but  only  to  concen- 
trate their  vitality.  State  and  school  in  this  age  of  their  growth  are  in 
peril  of  dissipated  energy.     Business,  in  the  excess  of  its  activities,  dis-  ^ 

plays  monstrous  forms.  Those  who  dream  of  a  day  when  the  church 
•hall  be  no  more  are  as  errant  in  vision  as  those  who  dream  of  a  day 

^Address  at  opening  of  School  of  Pedagogy.  New  York  University,  Sept.  23.  1905. 
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when  it  shall  be  omnipotent  and  omnilaborant.  Those  who  dream  of 
a  day  when  the  family  shall  disappear  m  free  love  are  not  less  errant 
than  those  who  dream  of  its  return  to  the  patriarchal  state.  Those 
who  dream  of  a  society  delivered  over  to  anarchy  are  not  less  errant 
than  those  who  dream  of  the  state  becoming  sole  instrument  at  once  of 
government,  of  religion,  of  busines,  and  of  education.  No  one  social 
institution  could  be  consumed  even  by  a  combination  of  all  the  others. 
Each  protects  the  other  by  helping  to  confine  it  to  its  own  appropriate 
field.  The  complexities  of  society,  we  may  well  believe,  will  increase 
until  the  end. 

In  the  light  of  the  known  past,  we  are  warranted  in  some  anticipa- 
tions. Hitherto,  human  nature  has  sufficiently  manifested  itself  to 
enable  us  to  foresee,  if  not  final  destiny,  at  least  some  phases  of  im- 
mediate futurity. 

The  older  sociologists  taught  us  that  the  process  of  institutional 
development  bears  close  analogies  with  the  cell-growth  of  bioplasm. 
According  to  their  view,  a  social  institution  first  appears  in  dependence 
upon  some  other  older  institution.  All  analogies  are  perilous  ;  but 
it  would  appear  on  closer  consideration  that  the  process  of  institutional 
development  is  not  so  much  biologic  as  chemical.  The  new  bioplas- 
mic  cells  are  still  bioplasm.  But  the  chemical  compound  is  miracu- 
lously new.  The  great  mother-mass  of  humanity  we  may  call  society. 
Nature  forced  human  society  to  produce  the  family.  Society  and 
family  produced  the  church.  Family  and  church  produced  out  of 
society  the  state.  Family,  church,  and  state  out  of  society  produced 
the  school.  And  all  four  together  producing  out  of  society  the  new 
social  institution  of  business.  We  speak  often  of  the  marvelous 
modem  augmentation  of  the  processes  of  mechanical  invention  and  of 
scientific  discovery.  But  not  less  marvelous  is  modem  progress  in  the 
evolution  of  institutions. 

In  its  present  stage  of  development,  the  school,  not  yet  perfeclty 
compounded  into  a  new,  difiPerent,  and  integral  character,  reveals  its 
component  elements.  The  church  has  not  yet  renounced  all  teaching 
activities.  The  state  aims  at  tyrannical  power  in  return  for  financial 
support,  and  the  family  maintains  here  and  there  the  select  school. 
The  teacher  is  a  curious  compound  of  parent,  priest,  and  policeman. 
Business  is  now  trying  to  set  up  schoob  of  its  own.  A  certain  form  of 
the  school,  the  metropolitan  university,  with  its  many  diverse  activities 
seems  at  times,  indeed,  like  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  temple  thrown 
athwart  the  centuries.  The  tremendous  importance  in  Am<«ican  life 
of  well-schooled  men, — ^their  authority  in  state  and  church,  their  pros- 
perity in  business — ^tends  to  revive  the  ancient  notion  of  the  divine 
supremacy  of  knowledge. 
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The  school  is  not  yet  an  independent  and  complete  social  institu- 
tion because  the  profession  of  education  is  not  yet  perfectly  evolved.  For 
every  social  institution  is  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  its  servants, 
who  should  always  be  also  its  representatives  and  its  rulers.  HThe 
servitors  of  an  institution,  developing  a  class-consciousness,  tend  to 
become  united  into  a  defined  profession.  Moreover*  as  they  develop 
and  unite,  they  produce  and  define  the  institution.  The  profession  of 
education  which  is  the  life  of  the  school,  proceeds  in  even  step  with 
the  institution  of  education  which  is  its  form. 

The  family  clings  to  the  school  by  seeking  to  control  the  pupil 
thru  the  parent,  the  state  clings  to  it  by  seeking  to  control  the  teacher 
thru  the  purse,  the  church  sometimes  seizes  the  school  bodily,  and 
business  is  reaching  out  to  make  it  practical  and  subordinate.  Not 
one  of  them  is  willing  to  let  the  school  go  free.  The  school,  save  in 
certain  exceptional  forms,  is  still  a  dependent  social  institution.  And 
indeed  some  of  its  apparently  exceptional  independent  forms  are  in 
reality  dependent.  The  endowed  university  is  under  the  authority  of 
business,  for  whoever  heard  of  a  faculty  of  educators  who  were  also 
the  board  of  trustees  ?  I  speak  of  sheer  allodial  independence,  the 
ability  to  live  as  one  will.  Nor  am  I  speaking  beyond  reason,  for  do 
not  the  lawyers  control  the  legislatures  and  courts  of  the  state;  and 
is  not  the  law  the  prof ession  that  serves  the  state  ?     f^^\^    *  '- 

But  what  is  a  profession  ?  We  know  that  law  is  the  profession  of 
the  state — ^theology  the  profession  of  the  church — medicine,  the  pro- 
fession whose  primary  service  is  to  the  family.  What  is  education  ? 
Is  it  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  the  clergy  of  medieval  Europe  were 
a  profession  or  that  the  physicians  of  modem  America  are  a  profession? 
If  education  is  not  a  profession,  wherein  does  it  fail  ?  The  board  of 
health  has  police  powers;  physicians  usually  compose  and  control  it. 
The  court  has  police  powers  ;  lawyers  always  compose  and  control  it. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  state  legislature  composed  of  and  controlled  by 
educators  or  doctors?  Why  not  ?  Whoever  heard  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  educators  ?    Why  not  ? 

Why  not  face  the  fact  that  the  much  discussed  educator  of  to-day 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  almost  anything  save  the  spending  of 
money  and  the  prescription  of  a  course  of  study  ?  Only  business  men 
know  how  to  spend  money  for  educational  purposes  while  almost  any- 
one knows  better  than  does  the  teacher  what  the  pupil  should  study. 
Does  not  the  collegian  elect  his  own  studies  ?  Is  an  educator  even  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  board  of  education  ?  And  since  infancy  is 
is  never  terminated  save  by  the  effort  of  the  infant  himself  to  walk  and 
talk,  might  not  the  educator  learn  something  from  his  own  doctrine  of 
self -activity? 
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Let  us  grant  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were,  and  that  the 
American  doctors  are  entirely  professional.  What  are  the  professional 
qualities  to  be  discerned  ? 

First,  at  the  climax  of  its  development,  the  completely  evolved  pro- 
fession serves  and  controls  a  social  institution.  We  serve,  but  do  we 
control  the  school  ? 

Second,  every  member  of  the  profession  has  a  professional  training 
and  is  saturated  with  a  professional  consciousness.  Is  every  teacher 
intelligent  and  loyal  ? 

Third,  the  public  opinion  of  general  society  accepts  the  members 
of  the  profession  as  experts,  upon  presumption  that  each  individual 
conforms  to  the  standwi.  Does  society  accept  many  or  any  edu- 
cators as  really  expert  in  education  ?  I  refer  not  to  scholarship  but  to 
authoritative  wisdom. 

Fourth,  the  profession  prepares,  admits,  disciplines,  and  dis- 
charges its  members.  Self-government  may  be  good  for  male  adults 
in  the  state  and  proper  for  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  in  their  pro- 
fessions but  unrestricted,  it  seems  dangerous  for  educators  in  education. 

Fifth,  the  preparation  includes  every  professional  need,  not  ex- 
cepting instruction  as  to  material  support.  Is  there  any  professional 
course  that  teaches  the  financial  ethics  of  education  ? 

Sixth,  the  profession  prevents  all  other  persons  from  exercising 
its  functions.    Do  we  ? 

Seventh,  the  profession  compeb  society  to  accept  its  opinions  and 
and  services  under  penalty  of  sanctions.  Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  this 
in  education  ? 

Eighth,  in  freedom,  fuUy  evolved,  the  profession  adopts  its  principles, 
devises  its  methods,  and  applies  its  remedies.  Not  only  are  the  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  remedies  of  the  so-called  profession  of  education 
practically  controlled  by  others  than  educators  but  there  are  many 
persons  conunonly  accepted  as  members  of  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion who  have  not  the  sUghtest  idea  that  education  has  principles,  or 
methods,  or  remedies.  Among  this  number  of  teachers  who  are  mere 
lecturers  or  scholars  or  school  keepers  there  are  not  only  district  school 
teachers  but  city  professors  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Ninth,  the  profession  chooses  its  own  officers  and  leaders,  suf- 
fering no  authority  or  influence  whatever  from  without.  What  col- 
lege faculty  now  dects  its  own  president  ?  Or  what  body  of  college 
presidents  ever  assigned  an  educator  to  that  duty  ?  What  body  of 
city  teachers  ever  elected  a  superintendent  ?  What  hierarchy  of  su- 
periiltendents  ever  assigns  an  educator  to  a  city  ?  We  are  neither 
democracy  nor  hierarchy,  merely  instruments. 

Tenth,  subject  only  to  the  general  economic  conditions  of  society. 
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as  expressed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  profession  fixes  its 
own  fees  and  enforces  their  collection.  What  convention  of  educators 
ever  dares  to  talk  about  this  ? 

Eleventh,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  member  of  the  profession  is 
conditioned  solely  by  the  institution  that  he  serves,  and  by  himself. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  college  president  whose  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  raise  funds  for  the  institution  ?  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  school  superintendent  who  was  successful  nuunly  because  he 
was  a  politician  ?  Those  who  have  studied  the  causes  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  school  superintendents,  for  example,  would,  I  believe, 
readily  admit  that  some  of  them  are  successful  mainly  because  they  are 
incompetent  and  some  of  them  are  unsuccessful,  ev^i  to  losing  their 
position,  mainly  because  they  are  competent.  In  short,  professional 
competence  is  not  the  sole  condition  of  success. 

Twelfth,  a  member  <^  the  profession  may  be  recognized  by  his 
own  confidence  in  his  work  and  by  his  courage  in  carrying  out  his  pro- 
fessional ideas.  Is  timidity  or  courage  the  typical  characteristic  of  the 
educator  ? 

In  short,  a  perfect  profession  serves  humanity  in  its  own  profes- 
sional way  and  upon  its  own  professional  terms.  Otherwise,  it  can- 
not wholly  serve  humanity. 

What  then  of  the  professional  school  ?  Relying  upon  the  past  for 
backing,  like  everything  else  that  is  human  it  should  live  in  the  pres- 
ent with  its  face  towards  the  future.  Not  every  teacher  is  an  educator; 
only  he  whose  sole  purpose  in  teaching  is  to  enrich  the  mind  and  to 
train  the  character  of  the  pupil.  Not  every  educator  belongs  to  the 
profession:  only  he  who  means  to  secure  for  himself  and  for  other 
educators  that  freedom  in  which  the  best  service  can  be  rendered. 

I  am  not  arguing  in  order  to  help  the  profession  of  education.  I  am 
not  arraigning  those  who  would  oppose  such  a  profession.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  teachers  to-day  are  ready  to  become  professional 
educators  at  once  I  have  no  desire  for  a  sudden  revolution  that  would 
sweep  educators  into  supreme  power.  I  do  not  express  a  desire  that 
educators  should  immediately  have  authority  equal  to  that  of  doctors 
or  lawyers.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  would  be  for  the  general 
welfare  of  society  now.  I  am  only  presenting  what  appears  to  me  in 
the  light  of  history  and  upon  analysis  to  be  a  certainty  of  the  future: 
the  school  able  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  life  and  yet  more  life  be- 
cause maintained  by  a  free,  secure,  competent,  and  independent  pro- 
fession. 

Learned,  like  physicians,  lawyers,  and  ministers,  why  should  not 
educators  also  be  men  in  the  world  of  men  ? 
Paterson^  N.  J.  William  E.  Chancellob. 
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Ccacbing  of  Hrithimtic  ^ 

HHE  principal  factors  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  are  the 
course  of  study,  the  text-book,  and  the  teacher.  The 
office  of  the  courxe  of  study  is  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  the  topics  shall  be  considered  and  to  assign  the 
time  within  which  each  shall  be  completed.  The  office  of  the  text- 
book is  to  indicate  the  ord»  of  the  topics  and  to  present  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  learner  mav  master  them  >f^ithout  other 
assistance.  The  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  give  the  same  instruc- 
tion by  word  of  mouth  which  is  given  in  the  text-book  by  the 
printed  page  and  to  direct  the  learner.  Thus  the  coui'se  of  study 
and  the  text-bouk  have  the  order  of  topics  in  common,  and  the 
text-book  and  the  teacher  have  the  imparting  of  instiuction  in 
common. 

The  outline  in  both  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  text-book 
ought  to  be  the  same,  that  the  learner  may  have  before  him  in  con- 
secutive order  everything  that  he  has  studied,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  find  readily  whatever  he  may  need.  Otherwise,  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  note-book,  to  study  pages  widely  separated,  and, 
it  may  be,  to  use  several  text-books  at  the  same  time.  The  prac- 
tice in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  outlining  a  course  of  study  in 
detail  and  of  authorizing  the  use  of  one  or  more  text-books,  no  one 
of  which  follows  the  prescribed  order,  is  indefensible  in  theory  and 
unsatisfactory  in  practice.  One  of  two  things  should  be  done, 
either  a  series  of  text-books  should  be  selected  and  the  course  of 
study  should  be  made  to  conform  to  its  outline,  or  a  course  of 
study  should  be  approved  and  a  series  of  text-books  should  be 
written  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In  either  case  other  text- 
books may  be  used  as  supplementary. 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  the  topics?  Every  step  in  mathe- 
matics has  been  taken  in  response  to  a  need  and  as  a  moans  to  an 
end.  The  satisfaction  of  a  need  has  given  rise  to  other  needs, 
their  satisfaction  to  still  other  needs,  and  so  on.  The  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end  is  the  law  of  human  development.  Honce,  the 
order  of  topics  may  be  found  by  investigating  the  workings  of 
this  law.     The  first  need  in  connection  with  number  is  to  find  how 
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many  individuals  there  are  in  a  single  group.  After  this  need  is 
satisfied  there  are  only  five  primary  problems,  and  each  may  be 
solved  by  counting. 

Form  i.  To  find  how  many  individuals  there  are  in  two  or 
more  groups,  from  the  numbers  in  the  groups. 

Form  ii.  To  find  how  many  individuals  are  left,  from  the 
number  in  the  original  group  and  the  number  taken  away. 

Form  S.  To  find  how  many  individuals  there  are  in  two  or 
more  equal  groups,  from  the  number  in  one  group  and  the  number 
of  groups.     / 

Form  4"  To  find  how  many  equal  groups  there  are,  from  the 
number  of  individuals  in  all  and  the  number  in  one  group. 

Form  5.  To  find  how  many  individuals  there  are  in  one 
group,  from  the  number  in  all  and  the  number  of  equal  groups. 

Hence,  the  first  stage  may  consist  of  notation  and  numeration 
thru  some  definite  limit,  as  a  hundred,  and  of  the  solution  of  the 
five  primary  problems  by  counting. 

As  soon  as  the  numbers  become  large,  the  need  is  felt  for 
shorter  methods.  The  need  of  a  method  shorter  than  counting 
for  finding  the  sum  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  satisfied  by  calling 
from  memory  the  sum  of  the  first  two  numbers  in  each  order,  the 
sum  of  the  result  and  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  necessitates  mem- 
orizing the  sums  of  the  first  nine  numbers  taken  two  and  two,  and 
of  applj'ing  these  combinations  to  increasing  numbers  of  two  or- 
ders by  a  number  of  one  order.  The  need  of  a  method  shorter 
than  counting  for  finding  the  difference  between  two  numbers  is 
satisfied  by  calling  from  memory  the  differences  between  the  num- 
bers in  each  order  separately.  This  necessitates  memorizing  the 
differences  in  the  combinations  of  subtraction  which  grow  out  of 
the  combinations  in  addition.  Hence,  the  second  stage  may  con- 
sist of  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables  and  of  their  applications 
to  problems  thru  some  definite  limit,  as  a  thousand. 

The  need  of  a  method  shorter  than  counting  for  multiplication 
IS  met  by  addition,  and  the  need  of  a  method  shorter  than  addi- 
tion by  calling  from  memory  the  products  of  the  numbers  in  the 
several  orders  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  numbers  in  the  several 
orders  of  the  multiplier  and  by  adding  the  results.  This  necessi- 
tates memorizing  the  products  of  the  first  nine  numbers  taken  two 
and  two.  The  need  of  a  method  shorter  than  counting  for  the 
two  cases  of  division  is  met  by  subtraction,  and  the  need  of  a 
method  shorter  than  subtraction,  by  calling  from  memory  the  quo- 
tients of  the  numbers  in  the  orders  of  the  dividend  by  a  number 
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of  one  ord^r.  This  necessitates  memorizing  the  quotients  in  the 
combinations  of  diyision  which  grow  out  of  the  combinations  in 
multiplication.  Hence,  the  third  stage  may  consist  of  the  multi- 
plication and  division  tables  and  of  th^  applications  to  problems 
thru  some  definite  limit,  as  a  million. 

TH£    TEACHIKG    OF    AarTHMSTIC. 

The  fourth  stage  may  consist  of  the  mastery  of  the  fundamen- 
tal operations  upon  integers  thru  some  definite  limit,  as  a  quadril- 
lion. Integers  must  precede  fractions,  decimals  must  precede  per- 
centage, and  peroentl^ge  must  precede  interest,  because  each  is  the 
basis  of  its  foUower.  Hence,  the  fifth  stage  may  consist  of  com- 
mon fractions;  the  sixth,  of  decimals  and  denominate  numbers; 
the  seventh,  of  percentage  and  interest;  and  the  eighth,  of  men- 
suration and  miscellaneous  topics.  The  tendency  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  to  carry  the  spiral  method  to  the  extreme. 
Eight-book  series  have  been  used  and  the  children  have  been  whirled 
about  in  this  merry-go-round  so  rapidly  as  to  make  them  dizzy. 
The  work  has  never  been  well  done ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has 
been  done  at  all.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  pendulum  is 
now  swinging  toward  the  topical  plan  and  a  two-  or  three-book 


The  plan  of  instruction  to  be  followed  both  by  the  text-book 
and  by  the  teacher  should  be  the  same,  in  order  that  the  learner 
may  acquire  the  power  of  mastering  a  subject  from  the  printed 
page,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  refer  to  a  topic  and  to 
find  a  method  of  treatment  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  text-book  in  the  first 
place,  but  after  the  book  has  once  been  selected,  the  teacher  should 
be  required  to  follow  its  presentation.  She  may  then  supplement 
the  explcmation  as  she  sees  fit. 

What  is  the  proper  method  of  instruction?  This  question  will 
be  discussed  under  subject  matter,  operations,  and  problems,  be- 
cause everything  in  arithmetic  falls  under  one  of  these  heads  and 
because  each  demands  a  method  of  treatment  different  from  each 
of  the  others. 

The  subject  matter  includes  integers,  fractions,  decimals,  per 
cent,  expressions,  denominate  numbers,  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  com- 
mission, interest,  and  other  terms  found  in  problems.  Since  they 
are  mental  products,  they  should  not  be  brought  to  the  attention 
'of  the  learner  like  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  as  entities  ready 
formed  in  nature,  but  they  should  first  be  created  in  the  mind. 
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The  steps  are:  developing,  to  create  the  product  in  the  mind; 
naming,  to  secure  ease  in  reference;  and  defining,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  mental  product. 

We  will  present  the  subject  matter  of  common  fractions. 
Developing.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper  thru  its  middle  line.  Into 
how  many  equal  parts  has  the  paper  been  divided?  One  of  the 
folds  is  what  part  of  the  whole?  We  write  one-half  by  placing 
the  figure  2  under  a  horizontal  line  to  show  that  the  unit  has  been 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  by  placing  the  figure  1  above 
the  line  to  show  that  one  part  is  considered.  Fold  the  paper 
again.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  has  the  paper  been  divided 
now?  One  of  the  folds  is  what  part  of  the  whole?  Three  of  the 
folds  are  together  what  part  of  the  whole?  How  shall  we  denote 
the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  has  been  divided? 
How  shall  we  denote  the  number  of  equal  parts  that  are  consid- 
ered. Write  three-fourths.  Naming.  The  number  written  under 
the  line  is  the  denominator,  the  number  above  the  liiie  the  numer- 
ator; the  whole  expression,  a  fraction.  Defining.  What  is  a 
fraction?  the  denominator?  the  numerator?  Neither  the  book  nor 
the  teacher  should  give  the  definition  directly,  but  the  former 
should  correct  the  learner  by  definitions  arranged  alphabetically 
in  a  glossary,  and  the  latter  by  word  of  mouth  at  the  time  of  de- 
velopment. 

Ability  to  define  accurately  and  concisely  should  be  gained  by 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  To  emphasize  the  way  of  accomplishing 
this  end,  we  will  present  the  subject  matter  of  the  triangle.  What 
is  the  least  number  of  straight  lines  which  can  inclose  a  surface? 
Draw  a  plane  surface  inclosed  by  three  straight  lines  and  name  it 
triangle.  What  is  a  triangle?  The  learner  will  say  that  a  tri- 
angle is  a  plane  surface  inclosed  by  three  straight  lines.  He 
learns  to  include  the  term  to  be  defined  under  a  more  general  term 
and  then  to  mention  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  which  the  general 
term  does  not  possess.  Let  us  carry  the  development  another 
stage.  What  must  be  true  of  three  straight  lines  with  respect  to 
length?  Draw  a  triangle  having  its  three  sides  equal,  another 
having  two  of  its  sides  equal,  and  another  having  no  two  of  its 
sides  equal.  Name  them  equilateral^  iioeceles^  and  scalene^  respec- 
tively. Define  each.  In  defining  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
learner  will  see  that  he  may  begin  with  the  more  general  term  and 
say,  An  equilateral  triangle  is  a  plane  surface  inclosed  by  three 
straight  lines,  and  having  all  of  its  sides  equal — ^in  which  case  he 
adds  two  qualities  to  the  genus ;  or,  he  may  begin  with  the  proxi- 
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mate  genus  and  say.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  a  triangle  having 
its  three  sides  eqnai — in  which  case  he  adds  only  one  quality. 

The  operations  include  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  involution,  and  evolution,  of  the  topics  already  named 
under  subject  matter.  The  teaching  of  these  operations  involves 
the  discovery  of  the  general  principle  for  each  and  its  application 
to  individuid  examples.  The  general  principle  miist  be  discovered 
by  finding  the  method  of  procedure  for  a  single  example,  by  show- 
ing that  every  other  individual  included  in  the  class  is  exactly 
similar  to  this  in  all  respects  essential  to  the  demonstration,  and 
by  concluding  that  the  method  found  is  true  for  all  eases.  In 
other  words,  it  consists  of  an  argument  in  rational  induction.  The 
application  of  the  general  principle  to  the  individual  examples 
must  be  made  by  stating  the  general  principle,  by  showing  that 
the  individual  is  included  within  the  general,  and  by  treating  the 
individual  in  the  same  way  as  the  general.  In  other  words,  it  con- 
sists of  an  argument  in  deduction.  Thus,  the  teaching  of  an  op- 
eration makes  the  full  round  of  reasoning,  from  the  individual  to 
the  general  and  then  back  again  from  the  general  to  the  individual. 
Tliis  process  is  embraced  in  the  five  formal  steps  of  the  Herbar- 
tians;  preparation,  presentation,  comparison,  generalization,  and 
application. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  teaching  the  multiplication  of  a  fraction 
by  an  integer.  Preparation  consists  of  making  sure  that  the  learn- 
er has  in  mind  the  knowledge  thru  which  the  discovery  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  to  be  made.  What  does  S/8  denote?  What  does 
the  denominator  denote?  What  does  the  numerator  denote?  Pre^ 
Mentation  consists  in  selecting  an  example  and  in  finding  a  method 
of  performing  the  operation.  This  may  be  done  objectively  or 
abstractly.  We  will  choose  the  former.  Let  us  take  S/8  x  2. 
We  will  draw  a  circle,  separate  it  into  eight  equal  parts,  and 
shade  S  of  them  to  represent  S/8.  Multiplying  S/8  by  2,  we  ob- 
tain 6  of  these  parts,  or  6/8.  To  multiply  S/8  by  2,  we  multiply 
the  numerator.  Comparison  consists  in  showing  that  every  other 
example  is  exactly  similar  to  S/8  x  2  in  all  respects  essential  to  the 
demonstration.  This  is  true  because  multiplying  the  numerator 
of  every  fraction  by  an  integer  will  multiply  the  number  of  equal 
parts  that  are  taken  without  affecting  the  size  of  the  parts.  Gen- 
eraUxation  consists  in  stating  the  general  principle.  To  multiply 
a  fraction  by  an  integer,  multiply  the  numerator.  Application 
consists  in  following  this  general  principle  in  the  solution  of  indi- 
vidual examples.     Multiply  8/lS  by  9 ;  8/lS  x  9  is  an  example 
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in  the  multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer;  to  multiply  a 
fraction  by  an  integer,  multiply  the  numerator;  to  multiply  8/lS 
by  9,  multiply  the  numerator. 

In  teaching  operations  for  finding  perimeters,  areas,  and  vol- 
umes, experimental  induction  must  be  substituted  for  rational  in- 
duction because  the  rational  proof  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  geom- 
etry. In  this  case,  preseniation  consists  in  finding  by  trial  rules 
for  several  examples,  comparison  consists  in  discovering  that  these 
rules  agree,  and  generalization  consists  in  stating  that  this  rule  is 
probably  true  in  all  cases.  Thus,  by  measurement,  we  find  that  in 
one  case  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  S  1/7 ;  and  that  in  another  case  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  S  1/7.  Finding  that  the  ratio  is  the 
same  in  each  case^  we  conclude  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter  of  every  circle  is  probably  8  1/7.  This  form  of 
induction  is  often  employed  both  by  text-books  and  by  teachers 
in  presenting  operations  other  than  those  in  mensuration,  but  it 
is  not  of  the  highest  form  because  it  can  never  establish  the  con- 
clusion as  more  than  probably  true. 

Problems  include  all  the  examples  in  arithmetic  in  which  the 
operations  are  not  directly  stated.  They  may  be  divided  into 
simple  or  those  which  involve  only  one  operation,  and  into  com- 
plex or  those  which  involve  more  than  one  operation.  With  the 
exception  of  those  found  in  mensuration,  involution,  and  evolu- 
tion, all  simple  problems  may  be  classed  under  the  five  primary 
forms  already  mentioned.  Their  solution  consists  in  discovering 
and  performing  the  operation.  The  discovery  of  the  operation  is 
always  made  thru  that  form  of  reasoning  which  is  known  as  tra- 
duction. The  major  premise  states  the  relation  between  the  given 
term  and  the  required  term,  the  minor  premise  states  that  the  re- 
quired term  is  equivalent  to  a  second  term,  and  the  conclusion 
makes  the  same  statement  involving  the  second  term  which  the 
major  premise  makes  involving  the  first  term.  The  conclusion  is 
valid  because,  in  any  proposition,  a  term  may  be  replaced  by  a 
second  term  provided  the  second  term  is  equivcdent  to  the  first. 

We  will  illustrate  by  a  problem  of  Form  S.  If  1  apple  costs 
S  cents,  how  much  will  15  apples  cost? 

Maj.     "The  cost  of  5  apples''  is  6  times  "the  cost  of  1  apple." 
Min.     "The  cost  of  1  apple"  is  "8  cents." 
Con,     "The  cost  of  6  apples"  is  6  times  "8  cents." 
The  major  premise  states  the  relation  between  "the  cost  of  5 
apples"  and  "the  cost  of  1  apple,"  the  minor  premise  states  that 
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'Hhe  cost  of  1  apple"  is  equivalent  to  **8  centa,"  and  the  conclu- 
sion makes  the  same  statement  involving  **S  cents"  that  the  major 
premise  makes  involving  **the  cost  of  1  apple."  It  is  customary 
to  abbreviate  the  argument  by  the  omission  of  one  of  the  premises. 
In  some  localities,  the  major  is  omitted,  giving  the  form.  Since 
the  cost  of  1  apple  is  S  cents,  the  cost  of  6  apples  is  5  times  8 
cents;  in  others,  the  minor  is  omitted,  giving  the  form.  Since 
the  cost  of  5  apples  is  6  times  the  cost  of  1  apple,  the  cost  of  5 
apples  is  6  times  S  cents.  The  major  premise  states  theoperation^ 
while  the  minor  states  the  term  upon  which  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed. Since  the  selection  of  the  operation  must  be  determined 
by  reasoning,  while  the  object  of  the  operation  is  stated  in  the 
problem,  the  major  premise  is  more  important  and  therefore  the 
one  that  ought  to  be  retained. 

The  evil  effects  of  invariably  omitting  the  major  premise  will 
be  shown  by  two  illustrations.  Let  us  take  a  problem  of  Form  S 
containing  an  indirect  relation.  If  1  man  requires  6  days  for  a 
piece  of  work,  how  many  days  will  2  men  require? 

Maj.     2  men  require  1/2  as  many  days  as  1  man. 

Afffi.     1  man  requires  6  days. 

Con.     2  men  require  1/2  of  6  days. 

If  the  learner  does  not  keep  the  major  premise  in  mind,  misled 
by  the  similarity  of  the  problem  to  Form  5,  he  will  say:  Since 
1  man  requires  6  days,  2  men  will  require  2  times  6  days.  If  he 
retains  the  major,  he  will  reason  correctly.  Since  2  men  require 
1/2  as  many  days  as  1  man,  2  men  require  1/2  of  6  days.  Let  us 
take  a  problem  apparently  of  Form  5,  but  involving  no  one  of  the 
operations.  If  a  dog  standing  on  1  leg  weighs  15  pounds,  how 
much  will  he  weigh  when  standing  on  4  legs? 

Maj.  The  dog  standing  on  4  legs  weighs  the  same  as  when 
standing  on  1  leg. 

Min.     The  dog  standing  on  1  leg  weighs  15  pounds. 

Con,    flhe  dog  standing  on  4  legs  weighs  15  pounds. 

If  the  learner  does  not  attend  to  the  major  premise,  he  will 
pronounce  this  a  problem  of  Form  S,  and  will  say.  Since  a  dog 
standing  on  1  leg  weighs  15  pounds,  when  standing  on  4  legs  he 
will  weigh  4  times  15  pounds.  The  discovery  of  the  major  pre* 
mise  will  correct  this  error.  Since  the  dog  standing  on  4  legs 
weighs  the  same  as  when  standing  on  1  leg,  when  standing  on  4 
legs  he  will  weigh  15  pounds. 

Every  complex  problem  may  be  separated  into  two  or  more 
simple  problems,  each  of  which  involves  a  single  operation.     This 
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indicates  that  its  solution  must  be  effected  by  separating  it  into 
simple  problems  and  by  solving  each.  The  solution  of  the  first 
problem  will  give  for  its  answer  a  term  which  forms  the  basis  of 
a  second  problem,  its  solution  will  give  a  term  which  forms  the 
basis  of  a  third  problem,  and  so  on.  The  exact  bearing  of  the  first 
simple  problem  may  not  be  seen  at  the  beginning,  but  the  learner 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  any  simple  problem  that  he  can  dis- 
cover, to  find  its  answer,  to  use  the  answer  in  the  formation  of  a 
second,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  way  until  he  discovers  a  simple 
problem  whose  answer  is  the  answer  to  the  original  complex  prob- 
lem. This  process  may  be  conducted  directly  by  representing  the 
required  answer  by  x  and  by  solving  the  last  simple  problem  by 
the  technical  laws  of  algebra,  or  indirectly  by  avoiding  unknown 
letters  and  by  solving  the  last  simple  problem  by  traduction.  The 
former  is  the  algebraic  method;  it  is  usually  but  improperly 
omitted  from  elementary  arithmetic  because  the  reduction  of  easy 
equations  is  erroneously  thought  to  be  too  difficult  for  children  at 
this  period  of  their  development.  The  latter  is  known  as  analysis ; 
it  is  the  form  commonly  used  in  arithmetic. 

We  shall  illustrate  each  of  these  methods  by  a  single  problem. 
If  a  oert€dn  number  is  increased  by  4,  the  sum  divided  by  2,  the 
quotient  diminished  by  S,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  6,  the 
result  is  12.     Find  the  number. 


Direct. 

If  X  is  increased  by  4,  what 
is  the  sum?     Ans.  x  -f*  4. 

If  X  4"  4  is  divided  by  2, 
what  is  the  quotient?     Aru.  x/2 

If  x/2  +  2  is  diminished  by 

5,  what  is  the  remainder?     Arts. 
x/a  — 1. 

If  x/2  —  1  is  multiplied  by 

6,  what  is  the  product?     Ans, 
8x  — 6. 

If  3x  — 6  =  12,  what  is 
the  value  of  x?   Aru.  6. 


Indirect. 

If  the  result  is  12  when  a 
number  is  multiplied  by  6,  what 
is  the  number?     Ans.  2. 

If  the  result  is  2  when  a 
number  is  diminished  by  S,  what 
is  the  number?     Ans.  5. 

If  the  result  is  5  when  a 
number  is  divided  by  2,  what  is 
the  number?     Ant.  10. 

If  the  result  is  10  when  a 
number  is  increased  by  4,  what  is 
the  number?     Ans.  6. 


The  complex  problems  which  arise  from  the  combinations  of 
Forms  S  and  5,  or  Forms  4  and  5,  may  often  be  solved  more  easily 
by  a  single  argument,  as  in  simple  problems.  Thus :  At  S  for  5 
cents,  how  many  apples  can  be  bought  for  10  cents? 
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Maj.    10  cents  will  buy  S  times  as  many  apples  as  5  cents. 

Mm,      6  cents  will  buy  8  apples. 

Con.    10  cents  will  buy  %  tiroes  8  apples. 
This  may  be  abbreviated.     Since  10  cents  will  buy  S  times  as 
many  apples  as  5  cents,  10  cents  will  buy  %  times  8  apples. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  part  in  instruction  which  the  teacher 
does  not  share  with  the  text-book.  This  consists  chiefly  in  studying 
the  individual  pupils,  in  order  to  discover  what  points  they  are  fail- 
ing to  grasp,  in  order  to  direct  their  efforts,  and  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  interest.  The  teacher  should  prepare  for  each  class  exer- 
cise by  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.     What  is  the  exact  scope  of  the  exercise? 

S.     For  what  purpose  is  it  to  be  given  ? 

8.  What  knowledge  immediately  leading  up  to  the  topic  is  now 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner? 

4.  What  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  learner  to  pass  from  his 
present  condition  to  the  condition  of  knowledge  required? 

5.  What  means  must  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to  induce 
these  steps  ? 

Department  of  Mathematics,  M-  ^'  Bailey. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers, 


Y  At  the  bottom  of  the  undeniably  persistent  attacks  upon  the  ele- 
mentary school  program  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  produced.  Where  a  narrow  spirit  has  kept  the  light  out 
and  left  only  the  dry  bones  of  a  mechanical  ''three  R's"  course  it  is 
natural  that  parents  should  find  fault  with  the  schools.  But  opposi- 
tion is  just  as  likely  to  arise  in  places  where  the  course  of  study  includes 
everything  that  the  heart  might  desire.  One  thing  ought  to  be  fully 
understood  by  this  time,  and  that  is  that  neither  the  scope  nor  the  value 
of  the  curriculum  can  be  judged  by  the  number  of  subjects  it  includes 
Some  excellent  teachers  make  ''reading"  cover  almost  everything 
that  in  elaborate  programs  appears  under  the  separate  heads  of  geog- 
raphy, nature  study,  literature,  history,  and  civil  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  very  poor  teachers  have  reduced  to  a  dead 
mechanism  the  various  subjects  which  were  intended  to  give  children  a 
living  contact  with  nature.  A  school  must  not  be  judged  by  its  pro- 
gram. A  very  poor  dinner  may  look  very  well  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The 
results  tell  the  true  story. 
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Slonun  SIbo  foundUd  Hncicnt  Scats  of  Learning 

HH£  flood  of  modem  education,  and  especially  of  the  higher 
uniTOtitY  education  of  women,  seems  likdy  to  obscure, 
if  not  to  wash  out  the  memories  of  other  wimien,  of  other 
days,  and  far  <^  ones  too;  to  whom  the  world  of  educa- 
tion is  deeply  indebted.  I  refer  more  especially  on  this  occasion  to 
the  wealthy,  high-placed,  ancient  f  oundr^ses  of  many  seats  of  learOr 
ing,  and  partioilarly  of  their  generosity  to  that  great  university, 
Cambridge  in  England,  from  which  John  Harrard,  our  first  uni- 
Teraity  founder,  graduated. 

llere  is  good  reason  for  this  selection,  for  out  of  the  seventeen 
coUeges  of  whidi  that  university  consists,  six  owe  their  existence  to 
women  who  were  leakms  for  education  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  indeed,  to  women  the  university,  in  its 
present  form,  may  be  said  to  be  due  for  its  first  two  colleges,  dare, 
founded  in  1996,  and  Pembroke  in  1847,  are  the  outcome  of  the 
generosity  of  foundresses.  The  one  earlier  existing  educational 
estaUtshment,  ^^Peter  House,*'  founded  in  1S84  by  the  then  Bishop 
of  Ely,  being  then  much  nearer  in  character  to  the  ancient  preced* 
ing  ^%ostels,"  than  to  a  college;  in  fact,  Peter  House  is  the  Unk  be- 
twixt the  old  and  the  new. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  educational  advantages 
Americia  owes  directly  to  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
John  Harvard,  and  the  first  presidents  of  his  college  (and  they  are 
many  and  far-reaching)  they  owe  them  not  less  actually  to  noble- 
minded  women  who  lived  and  loved  learning  many  centuries  before 
John  Harvard  was  bom. 

All  which  was  perfectly  natural.  There  always  had  existed, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  into  6&ul  and  Eng- 
land in  the  sixth  century,  a  great  zeal  amongst  women  for  educa- 
tion. St.  Rhadegund  of  Poiters,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  university  for  women,  and 
amongst  her  pupils  were  girls  destined  to  occupy  the  highest  social 
positions  in  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and  when  Christianity  was  intro^ 
duoed  for  the  second  time  into  England,  by  St.  Aug^tine,  (A.D.. 
A97 )  it  took  the  form  largely  of  education,  the  two  first  things  that 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  did,  after  her  con- 
version were,  first,  to  induce  her  husband  to  endow  a  college  in 
Canterbury;  and,  secondly,  to  interest  her  brother,  who  was  King* 
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HHE  flood  of  modem  education,  and  especially  of  the  higlier 
university  education  of  women,  seems  likdy  to  obscure, 
if  not  to  wash  out  the  memories  of  other  women,  of  other 
days,  and  far  off  ones  too ;  to  whom  the  world  of  educa- 
tioB  18  deeply  indebted.  I  refer  more  especially  on  this  occasion  to 
the  wealthy,  high-placed,  ancient  foundresses  of  many  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  of  their  generosity  to  that  great  university, 
Cambridge  in  England,  from  which  John  Harvard,  our  first  uni- 
versity founder,  graduated. 

Tliere  is  good  reason  for  this  selection,  for  out  of  the  seventeen 
colleges  of  which  that  university  consists,  six  owe  their  existence  to 
women  who  were  sealouS  for  education  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  indeed,  to  women  the  university,  in  its 
present  form,  may  be  said  to  be  due  for  its  first  two  colleges,  Clare, 
founded  in  19S6,  and  Pembroke  in  1847,  are  the  outcome  of  the 
generosity  of  foundresses.  The  one  earlier  existing  educational 
establishment,  ^Peter  House,"  founded  in  1S84  by  the  then  Bishop 
of  Ely,  being  then  much  nearer  in  character  to  the  ancient  precede 
ing  ^%ostels,*'  than  to  a  college;  in  fact,  Peter  House  is  the  link  be- 
twixt the  old  and  the  new. 

It  fbUows,  therefore,  that  whatever  educational  advantages 
Ameriea  owes  directly  to  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
John  Harvard,  and  the  first  presidents  of  his  college  (and  they  are 
many  and  far*reaching)  they  owe  them  not  less  actually  to  noble- 
minded  women  who  lived  and  loved  learning  many  centuries  before 
John  Harvard  was  bom. 

All  which  was  perfectly  natural.  There  always  had  existed, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  into  Gaul  and  Eng- 
land in  the  sixth  century,  a  great  zeal  amongst  women  for  educa- 
tion. St.  Rhadegund  of  Poiters,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  university  for  women,  and 
amongst  her  pupils  were  girls  destined  to  occupy  the  highest  social 
positions  in  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and  when  Christianity  was  inbxK 
duoed  for  the  second  time  into  England,  by  St.  Augustine,  (A.D.. 
597)  it  took  the  fonn  largely  of  education,  the  two  first  things  that 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  did,  after  her  con- 
version were,  fint,  to  induce  her  husband  to  endow  a  college  in 
Canterbury;  and,  secondly,  to  interest  her  brother,  who  was  King; 
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of  East  Anglia,  to  support  an  establishment  of  teachers  at  Cam- 
bridge,  near  which  town  he  lived.  All  thru  those  eastern  coun- 
ties the  example  was  followed.  St.  Osyth  was  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Pendu,  King  of  Mercia.  Guthlac's  sister  was  co-foundress  with 
him  in  the  seventh  century  of  Crowland,  whose  teachers  became  emi- 
nent over  half  Europe,  and  whose  library  of  manuscripts  was  one 
of  the  most  importimt  gatherings  of  classical  and  other  ancient 
works  in  the  world.  Princess  Etheldreda  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  Northumbrian  throne  that  she  might  for  seven  years  preside 
over  the  great  scholastic  establishment  she  founded  in  Ely  A.D. 
678.  St.  Liobar,  who  was  associated  with  the  English  missionary 
Boniface  in  Germany  in  the  seventh  century,  composed  the  plays 
she  caused  to  be  actal  in  her  abbey,  and  they  were  full  of  classical 
allusions;  whilst  amongst  the  transcribers  of  the  works  on  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric,  and  other  secular  knowledge  which  had  been  rescued 
by  liie  early  lecturers  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  culture,  the  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict  were  the  most  renowned. 

The  first  woman  to  found  a  college  in  Cambridge  was  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Clare,  in  1326.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take 
just  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  good  lady  and  her  times.  Her  father, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  a  man  of  trust  and  im- 
portance in  the  State,  and  when  King  Henry  III  died,  and  it  was 
not  known  whether  his  son,  Edward  I,  was  alive  or  dead — he  being, 
in  fact,  out  of  reach  in  the  Holy  Land,  crusading — Gilbert  de  Clare 
was  appointed  co-regent  of  the  realm.  In  the  end  the  King  re- 
turned, and  with  him  his  daughter,  Joan  de  Acre,  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  Holy  Land  and  whom  Gilbert  de  Clare  married.  Our 
foundress,  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Her 
only  brother,  who  like  his  father  was  a  Gilbert  and  a  soldier,  was 
killed  while  gallantly  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum  in  Scotland,  against  Bruce  on  the  24th  of  June,  1814. 

This  event  left  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  sole  heir  to  the  family  titles 
and  its  vast  estates.  She  was  at  this  time  the  widow  of  J<^n  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster.  The  next  year  she  married  a  second  time, 
Lord  Verdon,  who  died  within  a  year.  Then  she  took  a  third  hus- 
band, Roger,  Baron  of  Amory,  who  was  presently  attainted  for 
high  treason  and  died  in  1822. 

By  this  time  she  had  apparently  had  enough  of  matrimony,  and 
evidently  the  then  recent  and  most  astounding  pestilence,  known  as 
the  "Black  Death,"  which  decimated  the  population  in  many  parts 
of  England,  had  turned  her  serious  reflections  to  the  need  of  teach- 
ers, and  to  providing  them  she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  estate,  by 
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founding  dare  college.  The  following  preamble  to  the  statutes 
she  caused  to  be  framed  for  the  college  government  throws  interest- 
ing light  on  many  points. 

^Experience  doth  plainly  teach  us  that  in  every  degree,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  temporal,  skiU  in  learning  is  of  no  smaU  advan- 
tage." ^Being  induced  by  this  consideration  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  those  sciences  which,  by  reason  of  the  pestilence  having 
swept  away  a  multitude  of  men,  are  now  beginning  to  fail  lament- 
ably— ^we  have  caused  our  hall,  which  we  desire  hereafter  to  be  called 
^Clare  Hall,'  to  be  augmented  with  resources.  We  have  also  had 
in  view  the  object  that  the  pearl  of  science,  which  they  (the  stu- 
dents) have  thru  study  and  learning  discovered  and  acquired, 
may  not  lie  under  a  bushd,  but  be  extended  further  and  wider,  to 
give  light  to  them  that  walk  in  the  paths  of  ignorance.  With  this 
view  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  statutes,'*  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary here  to  recite,  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  her  preamble  was 
advanced  for  a  woman  of  over  six  centuries  ago.  By  her  will  made 
in  1356  she  further  endowed  her  foundation,  and  in  proof  that  she 
was  a  student  as  well  aa  a  philanthropist,  she  by  it  left  it  part  of 
her  manuscript,  to  wit:  ^^wo  rood  antiphones,  together  with  one 
grail  in  the  same  volume,  one  other  missal  covered  with  white  leather, 
and  one  good  bible  covered  in  black  leather."  Her  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, became  the  wife  of  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  IH,  and  from 
her  descended  a  line  of  kings. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  next  foundress,  Mary  de 
St.  Paul,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  founded  Pembroke 
college*  A.D.  1848,  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Lady  Clare  who 
had  founded  Clare  coUege ;  for  instance  she  had,  six  years  previ- 
ously, founded  an  institution  at  Denny,  about  five  miles  northeast  of 
Cambridge,  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare;  and  when  Lady 
dare  made  her  will  in  1865  she  bequeathed  to  Mary  de  St.  Paul, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  founded  Pembroke  college,  "a  little  cross 
of  gold  adorned  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  enamels."  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  these  pleasant  amenities  in  researches  which  are 
often  entirely  prosaic ;  it  brings  the  centuries  necuner  together !  There 
was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them,too,quite  understandable.  The 
foundress  of  Clarets  brother  had  died  in  battle  at  Bannockbum. 
The  foundress  of  Pembroke's  husband  had  been  killed,  accidentally, 
in  a  military  tourney  held  on  her  wedding  day,  so  that  she  was 
maid,  wife,  and  widow,  all  in  one  day ;  hence  the  allusion  of  Gray 
(he  who  wrote  the  Elegy,  a  Pembroke  man  Iiimself ,  as  was  Spenser, 
the  author  of  "The  Faery  Queen") : 
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'^Sad  ChatiUon  on  her  bridal  mom 
That  vept  her  lover  bleeding." 

The  third  ooUege  at  Cambridge  founded  by  women  praents  a 
combination  of  patnmesses  unequalled  in  the  world.  It  was  begun 
in  1448  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  had  married  King  Henry  Vly 
**the  wolf  of  Francei'*  aa  she  wa3  afterwa^rda  called;  it  was  eon- 
tinued  by  Elizabethi  the  wife  of  Henry's  succenor,  Edward  IV,  and 
further  endowed  by  Ann  the  wife  of  King  Richard  UI,  all  living 
contemporonaously,  and  all  widows  deprived  of  their  husbands  ok 
their  children,  murdered  mainly  by  Richard,  or  at  his  instigation. 
It  is  a  web  nat  to  be  untangled  here;  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
third  part  of  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  Henry  VI,  and  to  his 
Richard  HI  for  a  most  enli^tening  study  of  the  personal  diar- 
aoteristios  of  these  three  remaricaUe  women. 

It  was  in  the  honeymoon  almost,  whilst  the  Queen  was  searcdy 
yet  twenty  years  of  age  and  before  the  civil  conspiracies  and  broils 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  broke  out,  that  Margaret  petitioned  her 
royal  spouse  for  the  diarter  for  founding  Queen's  Collqpe,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**To  the  Kiia^  my  souveraine  Lord 

^^Beseecheth  meddy  Margarete  Queue  of  England,  your  hunr 
Ue  wif,  to  give  aiid  graunte  unto  your  seide  humble  wife,  the  fonda^ 
con  and  detenninaeoa  itf  the  college  to  be  called  and  named  the 
Queues  College  of  Sainte  Margarite  and  Sainte  Bernard,  to  laud 
a^d  honneure  of  se^e  femeniae,  like  as  two  noble  and  devoute  coun- 
tesses of  Pembroke  and  of  CUu^,  founded  two  colleges  in  the  same 
univexsity  called  Pembroke  tiall  and  Clare  Hall,  the  which  are  of 
gireat  reputaocm  for  good  and  wosshipf ul  clerkes  that  by  great  mul- 
titude have  be  bredde  and  brou^^t  forth  in  theym.  And  she  shal 
ever  praye  Qod  for  you." 

Her  petition  was  granted  aad  the  coUege  started,  but  \he  civil 
war  postponed  the  Statutes. 

In  the  event  Edward  IV  bad  succeeded  Henry  VI,  and  Andrew 
Doket,  the  first  president  of  the  tottering  foundation,  petitioned 
his  consort,  Elizabeth,  to  take  the  ooUege  under  her  protectioa,  to 
which  she  acceded  in  1 476,  in  language  worth  quoting  toniay. 

*^be  duties  of  our  royal  prerogative  require,  piety  suggests, 
iwtural  reason  demands,  that  we  should  be  specially  soUdtous  oon- 
ewDing  tibese  matters  whereby  the  safety  of  souls  and  the  piiblie 
good  are  promoted,  and  poor  scholars  desireous  of  advancing  in 
knowledge  are  assisted  in  their  need." 

Elizabeth's,  like  Margaret's  fortunes,  waned  in  those  tronUoui 
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timet:  her  huabaad  w&s  dead,  her  children  had  been  mimlered  in 
the  tower  (see  Shake^eare's  Ridiaid  III)  and  another  Queen 
reigned,  Ann,  the  wife  of  ^^cpook  backed  Kichard,*'  herself  the 
widow  of  a  man  he  had  murdered  (see  the  courting  scene  in  the 
opening  diapter  <^  Bidiard  III),  and  she  in  turn  endowed  the  col- 
li^ with  great  rents,  fulfilling  the  scriptures,  **Kings  shall  be  thy 
nursing  fathers  and  queens  thy  nuiting  motiiers.**  The  tragedies 
of  the  three  Queens  who  founded  and  endowed  Queen's  college  are 
an  ^ic  unequalled  in  the  story  of  the  n&tion,  the  wonder  is  that  in 
the  convulsed  times  in  which  they  lived,  good  deeds  for  education 
sake  could  ever  find  a  lodgment  in  their  minds. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  colleges  founded  by  women  in  Cftm^ 
bridge  were  results  of  the  generosity  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  zealot 
for  education,  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  fint  Duke  oi 
Somerset,  who  was  a  grandson  of  great  "John  of  Graunt."  Her 
education  had  been  most  carefully  attended  to.  Bishop  Fisher,  who 
was  her  executor,  says,  *^She  was  good  in  remembrance,  and  of 
holdying  memorye,  a  redye  wytte,  right  studious  in  books,  of  which 
she  had  a  grete  number  both  in  English  and  in  Frenshe.''  She  was 
a  much  marrying  woman  withal,  for  first  she  married  de  la  Pole,  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Southf  olke,  which  marriage  was  annulled  by  his 
attainder  for  high  treason.  She  next  married  Edmund  de  Hadham, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  half  brother  of  Edward  VI,  who  died  November 
S,  1466,  and  on  the  S8th  of  January,  1467,  she  gave  biith  to  a 
posthumous  son,  who  was  the  ^^Bichmond"  that  slew  Richard  III 
in  battle  (see  last  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III)  and  be^- 
came  King,  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  She  next  married  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  1481E,  and  lastly  Lord  Stanley, 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1604.  Having  survived  four  husbands 
and  being  sixty-one  years  of  age,  she  signed  a  voluntary  obligation 
not  to  marry  again,  which  the  curious  may  still  read  and  marvel,  or 
laugh  at,  as  the  whim  strikes  them,  and  turned  her  attention  to  the 
aradous  problem  of  mdowing  two  colleges,  both  of  which  are  still  in 
full  vigor. 

In  1606  she  founded  Christ's  college  (from  which  to  mention 
only  two  worthies  out  of  many,  Milton  and  Darwin  both  matricu^ 
lated.)  A  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  her  (also  much  marry^ 
ing)  grandson,  King  Henry  VIII,  she  died  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  the  south  aisle  of  Henry  VH  chapel.  By  her  will 
she  provided  for  the  foundation  and  completion  of  St.  John's  clo- 
lege.  Bishop  Fisher  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  and  we  can 
Ofpree  with  Ms  tribute  that  **to  both  unyversityes  she  was  a  moder, 
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to  all  learned  men  she  was  a  Teray  patroness.'*  To  touch  even  upon 
the  long  line  of  men  great  in  scholarship  and  statesmanship  who 
have  gone  forth  from  her  foundations  would  lead  far  beyond  my 
limitations. 

The  last  of  the  medieval  colleges  in  Cambridge  founded  by 
women  was  Sidney  Sussex  College,  A.D.  1696  from  funds  provided 
under  the  will  by  Frances  Sidney,  Dowager  Countess  of  Sussex. 
She  was  bom  in  1681  and  her  education  was  of  a  superior  nature^ 
the  Sidneys  were  all  people  of  culture,  her  nephew  b^g  the  heroic 
and  incomparable  Philip  Sidney.  She  died  in  1688  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her  effigy,  in  her  robes,  surmounts  her 
tomb.  If  no  other  reason  (and  there  are  many)  existed  to  make  her 
endowment  memorable,  it  would  be  so  as  the  place  of  education  of 
Oliver  CromweU.  The  modem  movement  at  Cambridge  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  themselves  is  beyond  my  scope;  my  ob- 
ject was  to  redeem  from  forgetfulness  some  women  of  early  times 
to  whom  education  owes  much. 
New  York.  Chaeues  Quikct  Tuekkk. 


Ignatius  Loyola  as  an  educational  Reformer 

{UT  in  all  these  requisites  for  good  and  faithful  janissa- 
ries of  the  Church,  they  were  far  excelled  by  the  new 
order  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Rome,  I  believe,  found  in 
their  services,  what  has  stayed  her  fall.  They  contrib- 
uted in  a  very  material  degree,  to  check  the  tide  of  the  Refonnar 
tion.  Subtle  alike,  and  intrepid,  pliant  in  their  direction,  unshaken 
in  their  aim,  the  sworn,  implacable,  unscrupulous  enemies  of  Pro- 
testant governments,  the  Jesuits  were  a  legitimate  object  of  jeal- 
ousy and  restraint." 

So  writes  our  own  Hallam,  and  we  may  well  aeA  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  man  of  this  new  order,  from  whence  he  came,  who  and 
what  he  was. 

In  the  Basque  province  of  Guipuscoa  there  rose  a  proud  feudal 
castle,  which  belonged  f  rgm  the  thirteenth  century  to  a  highly  aris- 
tocratic family  bearing  the  name  of  Loyola,  and  there,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resided  Bertram,  son  of  Perez,  lord  of 
Loyola  and  Ogne,  and  his  wife.  Six  sons  and  four  daughters  had 
already  been  bom  to  them,  and  their  mother  resolved  to  bring  forth 
her  youngest  son  in  a  stable,  in  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
Redeemer  at  Bethlehem.     In  1491,  eight  years  after  the  birth  of 
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Martin  Luther,  the  infant  son  of  the  lord  of  Loyola  was  bom  and 
reoeiTed  the  baptismal  name  of  Don  Innigo  or  Ignatius.  As  a  boy 
he  showed  the  most  remarkable  capabilities,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  cultivatedL  Whilst  he  could,  as  regards  learning,  do 
little  more  than  read  and  write  his  mothor  tongue,  he  was  well  in* 
structed  in  fencing,  dancing  and  music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  appointed  a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
there,  in  a  brilliant  and  luxurious  atmosphere,  he  received  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  knight-errantry.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
Tain,  high  spirited,  and  eccentric,  yet  an  agreeable,  brave,  and  self- 
sacrificing  comrade  who  never  broke  his  word. 

In  appearance  he  was  well  made  and  had  a  broad  open  forehead, 
grey  eyes,  and  a  fine  Roman  nose,  somewhat  bent,  a  healthy  color, 
and  a  symmetrical  strong  build,  tho  not  above  the  middle  height. 

After  some  years  of  court  life  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  am- 
bition for  a  military  career.  By  the  aid  of  an  influential  friend  he 
was  soon  advanced  to  rank  of  officer,  a  distinction  he  rendered  him- 
self worthy  of  in  every  respect,  for  he  not  only  gave  most  glorious 
proof,  on  the  battlefield,  of  a  brave  heart  and  a  strong  arm,  but 
also,  in  his  leisure  hours  he  sought  to  perfect  himself  theoretically 
in  systematic  study  of  the  art  of  war.  Hence  Loyola  was  well 
versed  in  the  graces  of  court  life  and  well  trained  in  the  exercise 
and  discipline  of  military  pursuits.  The  traditions  of  his  youth 
represented  him  as  one  in  whom  seeming  contradictions  met  and  were 
reconciled — as,  for  example,  he  was  portrayed  as  a  voluptuary, 
reveling  in  sensuous  delights,  yet  a  knight  of  surpassing  hardi- 
hood ;  as  a  profiigate  in  his  habits,  yet  edifying  his  companions  by 
modest  speech  and  decorous  manners;  as  being  quickly  roused  to 
fierce  anger,  yet  as  quickly  subdued  to  gentleness  and  peace;  as 
destitute  of  learning,  yet  a  cultivator  of  poetry :  as  habitually  dis- 
tracted by  conflicting  aims,  yet  living  under  the  constant  domina- 
tion of  one  master  passion,  that  for  controling  and  directing  the 
conduct  of  other  men.  In  1621  Pampeluna  was  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  Francis  the  First.  The  garrison  capitulated,  but  Igna- 
tius, with  one  follower,  retired  to  the  citadel.  Here,  whilst  heroic- 
ally defending  a  breach,  his  leg  was  struck  by  a  ball  and  splintered. 
His  foes  were  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  his  courage.  They  car- 
ried him  to  the  tent  of  their  general,  and  a  French  surgeon  attended 
to  the  fracture.  The  surgeon  did  his  work  badly,  and  the  brave 
soldier  allowed  the  leg  to  be  broken  again  and  re-set.  Fever  set  in 
and  a  long  illness,  during  the  course  of  which,  as  a  splinter  yet  pro- 
truded from  the  wounded  limb,  Ignatius  submitted  to  tortures  from 
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which  a  martyr  might  have  shrunk.  His  sufferings  were  all  to  n6 
purpose.  The  handsome  knight  and  oourti^  must  henoef  oiUi  pro- 
ceed on  lifers  journey  with  a  limb  mis-shapen,  mutilated  and  con- 
tracted. 

During  the  long  tedium  of  convalescence  Ignatius  read  books  of 
knij^t-errantry,  and  become  fascinated  in  legends  of  saints.  He 
resolved  henceforth  to  sheath  the  swmnd,  once  desecrated  to  earthly 
ambition^  and  cast  his  shield  over  the  Churoh,  consecrating  his 
future  life  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  His  resolu- 
tion was  speedily  rewarded,  for  it  was  said  that  in  a  vision  the  Vir- 
gin Mother,  environed  in  light  and  clasping  her  Infant  to  her 
bosom,  revealed  herself  to  the  adoring  gaze  of  her  champion.  At 
that  heavenly  vision  all  fantasies  of  worldly  and  sensual  delight, 
like  exorcised  demons,  fled  from  his  soul  into  eternal  exile.  An  even- 
ing and  night  spent  in  the  sanctuary  of  Montserrat — as  once  before 
he  had  passed  a  vigU  of  arms  when  dubbed  a  chevalier  by  the  King 
*of  Navarre — a  morning  begun  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice  attended, 
•and  the  Holy  Communion  received,  opened  to  him  a  new  era ;  and 
he  went  forth  bound  by  a  new  oath  of  fealty  to  the  servioe  of  the 
King  of  Heaven.  At  the  side  of  the  altar  in  this  sanctuary  of 
Montserrat,  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  81  years  later,  committed 
to  a  marble  tablet  this  record  of  the  event:  ^^Blessed  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  here,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  devoted  himself  to  God 
and  the  Virgin.  Here,  as  with  spiritual  arms,  he  fortified  himself 
in  sack  doth  and  spent  the  vigil  of  the  night.  Hence  he  went  forth 
to  found  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  year  MDXXIT.^  The  next 
period  of  preparation  was  characteristic  of  the  thoroness  of  Loyola. 
The  disciple  must  not  be  above  his  master;  so  the  life  of  former 
luxury  was  dianged  for  abject  poverty.  Seven  hours  were  daily 
given  to  prayer,  during  which  he  remained  silent  and  motionless  as 
a  statue.  Has  week-day  diet  was  bread  and  water,  to  which  on  Sun- 
day he  added  a  condiment  or  herbs  and  ground  ashes  boiled  to- 
gether. Next  to  his  skin  he  wore  alternately  an  iron  chain,  a  horse- 
hair doth,  and  a  sash  of  pridcly  briars.    The  bare  earth  was  his  bed. 

This  was  at  Manreza,  which  he  soon  quitted  (or  a  neighboring 
cavern,  approachable  only  by  fordng  the  body  thru  thorns  and 
briars.  At  its  extremity  it  was  dark  as  the  grave.  In  this  dismal 
oell,  he  delivered  over  his  mind  and  body  to  pains  which  entirely 
eclipsed  those  of  his  hospital  at  Manreza.  At  one  time  he  would 
commune  with  the  Virgin  Mother ;  at  another,  he  would  wrestle  with 
the  spirit  of  evil. 

At  the  verge  of  madness  Ignatius  paused.    A  vision  was  vouch- 
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<af  €d  to  faim.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  a  Dominican  ehlirch,  recit- 
ing  the  office  of  Oilr  Lady»  heaven  was  laid  open  to  his  eyes — ^the 
past  ages  of  the  world  were  nrikd  back  in  his  ptesenoe.  For  eight 
4lays  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  trance.  Then  he  returned  to  show 
how  the  delirious  enthnsiann  of  the  doister  might  be  combined  and 
reconciled,  in  the  heroic  nature,  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  keen  man 
of  business. 

The  paroxysms  of  mental  struggle  and  of  bodily  suffering  were 
not  without  purpose  and  effect  Loyda  h|Ml  read  &l  Benedict,  of 
Francis,  of  Dominick,  and  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  monastic 
dynasty  was  gradually  assuming  shape  in  his  mind.  He  had  denn 
aoetnAjed  his  mastery  over  himself,  he  would  henceforth  control  with 
a  master-mind  those  who  would  join  him  in  the  greatest  conquest 
man  had  yet  dreamed  of.  So  he  took  His  place  in  human  life  with 
other  men ;  but  he  labored  with  a  purpose  which  had  already  placed 
in  his  viBionary  grasp  the  scepter  with  whidi,  in  yet  distant  years, 
he  was  destined  to  rule  his  spiritual  family,  and  thru  them,  to  agi- 
tate the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  Ganges  to  La  Plata. 

After  a  year,  more  or  less,  spent  at  Manreza,  Loyola  journeyed 
on  foot  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he 
decided  on  a  new  course  of  probation.  He  had  discorered  that 
neither  great  desire  for  good,  nor  deep  piety,  furnished  all  the  in- 
struments needed  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world.  And 
so,  in  16S4,  at  the  age  of  88,  the  man,  who  in  turn  has  been  courtier, 
soldier,  and  anchorite,  took  his  seat  at  the  school  bendi  in  Barcelona, 
and  began  his  Latin  declensions.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was 
judged  by  his  teacher  to  be  competent  for  approaching  higher  studies. 

To  secure  and  to  enjoy  the  best  advantages  of  a  great  imi- 
Yersity,  he  left  Barcelcma  for  Akala,  where  in  1626,  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  logic,  using  the  summa  of  Di  Soto,  and  the  physics  of 
Aristotle.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  he  been  content  to  remain 
a  simple  student,  but  during  18  months  spent  at  Alcale^heendeaT- 
ored  to  carry  on  an  apostolic  mission,  and  thereby  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  ecdesiastical  authorities.  They  adjudged  him  blame- 
less, and  at  the  same  time  forbade  him  to  presMdi  for  four  years. 
He  iiiereupon  turned  his  bade  on  Alcala,  ami  proceeded  to  the  fa- 
mous uniyersity  of  Salamanca. 

The  time  was  soon  to  come  for  a  pleasant  revenge,  and  appar- 
ently he  knew  of  it  long  before  it  came.  Just  six  years  after  the 
foundation  of  his  Order,  when  he  sent  Francis  Yillanova  to  open  a 
house  at  Alcala,  not  only  did  he  find  men  of  the  university  embrac- 
ing his  institute,  but  two  years  after  that,  the  whil<Hn  persecuted 
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pilgrim  receiTed  in  a  single  twelve-month,  thirty-four  doctors  into 
the  society,  all  from  that  one  seat  of  learning.  The  mere  passing 
by  of  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandea,  who  had  become  a  humble 
follower  of  IgnatiuSi  made  the  choicest  spirits  flock  to  his  standard, 
and  all  over  Spain  colleges  sprang  up  as  if  from  the  soil. 

Loyola  had  not  been  a  fortnight  at  Salamanca  before  he  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  prison  for  nearly  a  month.  His  examination 
by  the  authorities  here  resulted,  as  at  Alcala,  in  his  being  praised 
for  his  zeal  and  forbidden  to  be  zealous.  Nothing  daunted,  he  now 
resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  anoUier  land,  and  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  then  greatest  j^ilosophical  and  theological  center  of 
the  world — ^the  university  of  Paris.  The  war  then  raging  between 
France  and  Spain  would  have  hindered  most  men,  but  no  risks 
daunted  Loyola  as  he  made  his  way  on  foot  from  Barcelona  to  Paris, 
which  he  reached  in  February,  165S8. 

At  Paris  his  previous  studies  were  brought  under  review  with 
the  result  that  while  logic,  philosophy  and  theology  had  been  all 
taken  up  together,  his  real  progress  was  inappreciable,  while  hia 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  (an  indispensable  vehicle  of  all  real 
learning)  was  too  slight  to  be  of  much  use.  Here  his  character  as* 
serted  itself  again ;  and  in  no  instance  is  he  more  true  to  himself, 
^^goveming  himself  in  great  things  and  smaU  by  reasons  most 
high,*'  than  when,  with  little  facility  and  less  inclination,  he  sits 
down  again  at  the  age  of  37  years  to  resume  his  Latin  declensions. 
In  1634  he  finished  his  course  by  passing  the  examen  lapidevm  (the 
rocky  test),  considered  the  most  searching  of  all  the  examinations  in 
the  Paris  academy,  and  became  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  university 
of  Paris. 

He  now  entered  on  his  theological  studies.  It  was  evident  that 
the  obstructions  which  had  thwarted  so  many  of  his  efforts  hereto- 
fore were  disappearing  one  by  one.  And  more  than  that,  the  means 
were  being  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  great  work  befwe  him. 
These  means  were  a  company  of  men.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
devoted  little  band,  each  one  of  whom  he  had  won  individually. 
They  were  Peter  Lefevre  and  Francis  Xavier;  James  Lainez  and 
Alphonsus  Salmeron,  both  of  them  were  mere  youths;  there  were 
Claude  Le  Jay,  John  Coduri,  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Simon  Rod- 
riguez, and  lastly,  the  only  one  who  at  this  time  was  a  priest  among 
their  number,  Pasquier  Brouet.  Among  these,  '^never  at  their  head 
tho  considered  a  father  by  all,  never  leading  the  way,  tho  on  that 
account  showing  himself  tiie  more  effectively  a  leader,  Ignatius  was 
all  in  all  to  each  one  of  them.''    He  had  previously  acquired  some 
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valuable  experienoe  in  selectiiig  and  forming  ccwnpaniona.  But  such 
as  he  had  gathoned  round  him  in  Spain  were  no  longer  with  him. 
Each  ome  of  kit  preuni  party  wat  a  picked  mam. 

**On  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  whi<^  in  the  year  15S4,  the  Church 
of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  a  little  company  of  men  emerged  in  solemn  procession  from 
the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  ow  the  silent 
city  below  them.    With  a  stately  tho  halting  gait,  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  military  command,  marched  at  their  head  a  man  of  swarthy 
complexicm,  bald  headed,  and  of  middle  stature,  who  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  his  deep-set  eyes  glowing,  as  with  a  perennial  fire, 
from  beneath  brows  which  announced  to  every  observer  a  commis- 
sion frcHU  on  high  to  subjugate  and  to  rule  mankind.    So  majestic, 
indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  Ignatius  Loyola  that,  during  the  16th 
century  few,  if  any,  of  the  books  of  his  Order  appeared  without  the 
impress  of  that  imperial  countenance.     Beside  him,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Denys,  kndt  another  worshipper,  Francis  Xavier,  whose 
manly  bearmg,  buoyant  step,  dear  blue  eye,  and  finely-chiseled 
features  contrasted  strangely  with  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was 
engaged.    Not  less  incongruous  with  the  scene  in  which  they  bore 
their  parts  were  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy  Alphonso  Salmeron, 
and  of  his  bosom  friend  lago  Laynez,  the  destined  successor  of  Ig- 
natius in  his  spiritual  dynasty.     With  them  Nicholas  Alphonso 
Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez — ^the  first  a  teacher,  the  second  a 
student  of  philosophy — prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar, 
where  ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a  shej^erd  in  the  mountains  of 
Savoy,  but  now  a  priest  in  holy  orders.     By  his  hands  was  dis- 
tributed to  his  associates  the  seeming  bread  over  which  he  had  ut- 
tered words  of  more  than  miraculous  efficacy ;  and  then  were  lifted 
up  their  united  voices,  uttering  in  low  but  distinct  articulation  an 
oath,  at  the  deep  significance  of  which  the  nations  might  well  have 
trembled.    Never  did  human  lips  pronounce  a  vow  more  religiously 
observed,  or  pregnant  with  results  more  momentous.     That  day, 
then — ^August  15,  1684 — ^was  the  real  birthday  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus." 

By  a  vow  there  and  then  taken,  they  bound  themselves  to  re- 
nounce all  their  goods  by  a  given  date  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Failing  in  that  they  would  throw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  offer  him  their  absolute  service.  Mean* 
while  they  pursued  their  studies,  and  as  each  of  the  two  following 
years  brought  round  the  15th  day  of  August,  it  found  them  in  the 
same  place  and  with  the  same  solemnity,  and  with  an  enlarged  num- 
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btr  retntmng  ttik  tow.  The  hg^  birthday  of  the  otder  ctjm  ddy 
with  the  Papoi  charier  en  Septnkbgr  «7,  1540. 

For  the  next  six  jmiB  IgnatiuB  traveled  in  Spaisb  To  Fraivoe 
aigain,  and  even  to  Londen,  to  dMoaea  and  arrange  ho  f  uftinre  plans 
for  work.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  waited  nearly  a  year  at  Venice 
to  carry  ont  his  projeot  of  joumeyniig  to  JemBalen.  War  made 
thi9  impossiblt^  Now,  in  aooocdince  with  the  terms  of  ^e  vow  he 
and  hw  comnanione  proceeded  to  Ronoa  to  olFer  their  services  to  tfie 
spiritual  head  of  ChristendDm.  Recognition  for  the  new  order  was 
procured  only  after  considerable  difficulty  and  prolon^gfed  delay,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  here  go  into,  and  it  was  not  until  117th 
September,  1540,  that  Pope  Paul  III  affixed  the  Papal  seel  to  the 
Bull  of  Regimini,  the  magna  charta  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  Igna* 
tius  proceeded  at  onee  to  the  election  of  a  gennnd  of  his  now  for- 
midable band,  and  (after  twice  refusing  the  proffered  honor)  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  the  first  general. 

When  once  elected,  Ignatius,  as  might  be  expected,  wielded  the 
stepter  as  became  an  absolute  monarch,  possessing  the  qualities  of 
a  great  ruler.  He  ruled  magnanimously  and  with  unfaltering  de^ 
cision,  reverenced,  but  exciting  no  serrile  fear;  beloved,  but  per- 
mitting no  rude  familiarity;*  declining  no  enterprise  which  high 
daring  might  aooom|^h,  attempting  none  which  headlong  ambi^ 
tion  might  suggest;  self  multij^ied  in  the  ministers  of  his  will,  yield- 
ing to  them  a  large  and  generous  confidence ;  tmsting  no  man  whom 
he  had  not  deeply  studied ;  assigning  to  none  a  province  beyond  the 
range  of  his  capacity.  And  to  what  ends  were  his  goremment  and 
his  ambition  directed?  First  to  preaching,  for  he  must  needs  secure 
the  common  people;  secondly,  to  confession,  for  by  this  the  Jesuits 
were  to  hold  the  immediate  guidance  and  government  of  men's  con- 
sciences. With  these  two  objects  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
deal.  They  became  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  inextricably  bound 
up  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  and  with  this  we  have  some- 
thing to  do,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  youtii. 
They  had  intended  to  bind  themselves  to  this  last  by  a  special  clause 
in  their  vows,  and  altho  they  had  not  yet  done  so,  the  practice  of  tiiis 
duty  was  made  imperative  by  the  most  stringent  rules.  To  gain 
the  rising  genanation  was  among  the  purposes  most  earnestly  pur- 
sued, and  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  they  laid  aside  all  secondary 
matters,  and  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  such  labors  as  were  es- 
sentially of  immediate  result,  and  calculated  for  the  extension  of 
their  scheme.  This  was  a  system,  pre-eminently  practical,  evcdvted 
from  the  visionary  aspirations  of  Ignatius,  and  from  ascetic  eotf 
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TeraoQB  he  hmi  made.  There  resulted  an  inskitiitioii  framed  wkh  all 
that  fldlf 111  adaptataon  of  meaiu  to  their  end  whioh  the  mo«t  eon- 
mimaate  wurkUy  pradeace  ooold  suggest. 

The  lailer  jean  of  Lojola's  life  were  devoted  to  the  compilatioii 
of  a  written  coastitutioii  of  the  order.  While  j^vctioally  finished 
diifiiig  his  lifetime,  it  was  not  until  two  yean  after  his  death  that 
it  was  fiaally  ratified  and  promulgated.  Tlie  eonstitotion  oonsists 
of  ten  parts,  the  fourth  one  is  on  studies.  In  length  this  fourth 
part  akne  fills  up  some  twenty-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
quavto  pages,  aa  it  stands  printed  in  the  latest  Roman  edition.  Hie 
legislation  atxmt  stitdiss  is  thus  seen  to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the 
iriiok.  It  haa  seventeen  chapters.  In  one  of  them  (on  the  method 
and  cMder  to  be  observed  in  treating  the  sciences),  tiie  founder  ob- 
serves that  a  number  of  paints  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  some 
document  approved  by  the  general  Superior.  This  is  the  express 
warrant  contained  in  iiie  constitution  for  the  future  ratio  itudiorwn, 
or  system  of  studies  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Loyola  recorded  his  personal  eiqperience  in  a  striking  work  called 
sfHrttttoI  tx€rtke».  He  there  lays  down  a  splendid  rule  for  charit- 
able judgment: 

*^It  is  to  be  supposed,"  he  writef ,  .^Hhat  every  pious  Christian 
mnn  diould  be  mom  ready  to  inteipret  any  dbseurs  proposition  of 
another,  in  a  goodj  rather  tiian  in  a  bad  sense.^*  It  is  interestingv 
no  less  than  instmetive,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  Loyola's  usual 
formula  on  hearing  his  ooaduat  impunged^^^Qod  grant  they  never 
talk  ill  of  me,  and  be  saying  the  tiuth.'^ 

J  have  dweh  et  sohm  length  on  the  life  of  Ignatius.  It  may 
be  possible  to  treat  the  educational  tenets  of  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits,, 
quite  apart  from  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  system.  But 
I  oaimot  help  feding  tiiat  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  educational 
system  which  he  founded  can  only  be  adequately  effective  if  the  sys- 
tem itself  be  judged  by  the  life  and  mission  of  the  founder.  Take, 
as  eaeamples  of  the  dose  oenneotion  between  the  experience  of  life 
and  its  legislative  outcome,  such  cases  as  these. 

Loyola  himself,  with  absolute  self-surrender,  chose  to  live  a  life 
oi  abject  poverty,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  from 
city  to  dty.  Hie  King  whom  he  served  was  poor,  naked,  hungry, 
had  net  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  the  King's  soldier  would  follow 
his  master'a  footeteps.  But  he  learned  in  that  state  two  fuadsr 
mental  truths  jJTecting  student  life. 

1.  Tliat  the  pursuit  of  science  cannot  successfully  or  easily 
iubsist  in  absolute  penury — ^that  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  impeded 
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by  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  body.  So  he  legislated  that  tho 
poverty  might  be  the  rule  of  the  Order,  yet  the  period  of  '^student 
life"  must  be  freed  from  the  care  of  obtaining  subsistenoe,  other- 
wise the  best  results  could  not  be  obtained.  He  experienced  the 
weakness  which  arises  from  illness  and  disease,  so  he  ruled  that 
^great  pains  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the  members." 

In  his  own  student  life  he  had  attempted  too  many  studies  at 
once,  and  he  had  unwisely  attempted  to  carry  on  an  apostolic 
mission  side  by  side  with  those  studies.  Therefore,  he  decreed  that 
all  studies  must  be  ordered,  methodized,  and  systematized.  He  de- 
fined the  limitation  of  specialized  study  by  ruling  that  when  the 
student  had  obtained  knowledge  in  eadi  department  of  learning 
sufficient  as  a  groundwork  of  good  general  knowledge,  then,  and 
only  then,  might  he  specialize.  A  complete  education  was  to  be  the 
culture  of  all — specialization,  the  appointed  life  of  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

The  educational  policy  of  Ignatius  Loyola — we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  this — ^was  to  effect  a  ^Hnoral  regeneration." 

*^In  circumstances  rendered  acutely  critical  by  the  agitations  of 
the  epoch,  social,  moral  and  religious,  it  was  a  favorite  contempla- 
tion of  his  to  look  with  compassion  on  men  Uving  like  the  blind, 
dying,  and  sinking  into  eternal  depths.  On  men  talking,  blasphem- 
iag,  reviling  one  another.  On  their  assaulting,  wounding,  slaying 
one  ajiother,  and  all  together  going  to  eternal  perdition." 

He^ therefore,  lays  down  as  first  principles: 

1.     That  among  all  pursuits  the  study  of  virtue  is  supreme. 

S.  That,  supreme  as  a  virtue  is,  without  secular  learning  the 
highest  virtue  goes  imarmed,  and  at  best  is  profitable  to  oneself 
alone. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  to  analyze, 
even  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  the  ratio  itudiorwn.  I  must, 
therefore,  restrict  myself  to  some  of  the  ideas  and  rules  laid  down, 
many  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  were  new  to  the  world.  It  is  not 
easy  for  those  living  in  an  age  when  a  good  pedagogic  library  con- 
tains hundreds  of  volumes  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  first  principles. 
Here  then  are  some  of  the  ohUer  dicta:  Corporations  are  notorious- 
ly forgetful,  therefore  ungrateful,  so  the  permanent  duty  of  the 
Order  towards  benefactors  must  be  insisted  on.  Social  conditions 
were  tending  to  neutralize  the  Christian  religion,  and  so  to  under- 
mine Christian  education.  The  Jesuits  were  to  uphold  existing  in- 
stitutions and  not  remove  the  ancient  landmarks. 

Free  Education, — ^As  defined  by  Jesuit  authors  the  education 
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ef  jvatlL  meant  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  letters  and  science ;  from 
ahnost  the  ftnJL  beginnings  of  grammar  up  to  cuhninating  science 
of  sacred  theology  aad  that  for  boys  and  students  of  evory  kind 
in  schools  open  to  alL 

Knowledge  must  be  imparted  kgi  the  best  teachers  available. 

^^The  professor's  talents  are  well  sp«at  in  the  exposition  of  the 
gravest  doctrines  of  theology,  philosoj^y,  and  science.  Neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  is  too  great  to  be  a  schoclmasfUr^  a  tutor  and  a 
father  to  the  boy  passing  from  childhood  on  to  the  skate  of  man- 
hood, that  boyhood  which,  as  Clement  Alexander  says,  f uraifibes  the 
very  mdlk  of  age,  and  f  nnn  which  the  constitution  of  the  maa  re- 
ceives its  temper  and  complexion." 

There  was  in  Loyola's  days  no  sudi  thing  as  a  state  education. 
Loyola  lays  down  formally  and  expressly  the  principle  that  the 
labor  of  education  must  become  the  fundamental  plan  of  a  religious 
order.  This  was  an  epoch  of  prime  importance  in  pedagogics,  for 
education  thus  became  the  work  of  a  moral  body,  incorporated  with 
no  limitation  either  as  regards  time  or  place.  Education  must  be 
endowed.  The  society  guaranteed  by  its  constitution  that  members 
would  endow  the  work  at  their  own  cost  with  that  which  is  the  most 
expensive  endowment  among  all  others,  the  labors,  the  attainments, 
and  the  lives  of  competent  men,  all  gratuitously  given. 

An  Educational  Code. — ^The  last  issue  of  the  ratio  studiorum 
was  in  1699.  It  embodied  the  experience  of  69  years  of  pedagogic 
experiment,  of  which  the  last  16  were  occupied  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  book  itself.  Regarded  as  an  educational  code  we  have  one 
striking  and  instructive  feature.  Whatever  the  universal  experience 
had  not  yielded  as  a  positive  result,  or  as  applicable  to  all  places, 
was  not  embodied.  Teachers  are  different,  national  customs  vary, 
vernacular  tongues  are  not  the  same.  With  regard  to  these  mutable 
elements  the  maxim  of  the  order  in  studies,  in  teaching,  in  conduct- 
ing colleges,  was  the  same  as  that  which  it  proposed  to  itself  in  the 
various  other  functions  of  practical  life.  An  exponent  of  the  In- 
stitute states  the  maxim  thus : 

*^One  should  have  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  country,  na- 
tion, city,  manner  of  government,  manners  of  the  people,  states  of 
life,  inclinations,  etc.,  and  this  from  histories,  intercourse,  etc.  Gen^ 
eral  indications  alone  are  given  with  regard  to  these  variable  faC"* 
tors.  The  same  is  done  with  respect  to  new  sciences  which  from  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  were  felt  to  be  approaching  and  developing. 
Subsequent  legislation  arises  to  meet  them  as  they  come" 

We  can  hardly  admire  too  much  the  sound  basis  of  the  plan 
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laid  down  by  Loyola  in  the  sixttenth  century,  and  the  foresight 
§hown  by  his  grasp  of  the  immediate,  no  less  than  the  future  needa- 
of  higher  education. 

Colleges. — ^In  the  founding  of  his  colleges,  Ignatius  laid  down.^ 
these  conditions.  (1)  There  should  be  a  location  provided  with 
buildings  and  revenues,  not  merely  sufficient  for  present  needs  but 
with  a  view  to  future  devebpnient.  (8)  These  material  conditiona 
include  a  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faculty.  These  must 
be  substitute  professors,  scholastic  students  (P  fellows),  and  a 
churdi  for  spiritual  ministration.  (S)  There  must  be  no  prosper 
tive  likelihood  of  a  defidency  of  students.  (The  monks  of  C3aip- 
Taux  in  their  valleys,  the  Benedictines  in  their  mountain  tops,  the 
Franciscans  in  the  rural  town,  Ignatius  in  the  great  cities,)  (4) 
External  (social  and  political)  conditions  must  be  so  favorable  aa 
to  secure  freedom  and  liberty  of  action.  These  are  the  chief  oen- 
ditioBS.  The  animating  principles  are:  (1)  An  intdlectual  and 
moral  scope  clearly  defined.  (8)  A  distinct  intention  to  -promoter 
public  and  individual  order  and  enUgfateament  rather  than  the  local 
good  of  any  city.  (S)  A  tendency  in  the  local  institutions  to  be- 
come rather  a  great  one  than  a  small  one,  with  more  degrees  of  in- 
struction, more  and  more  eminent  professors  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ri^t  kind  of  scholars. 

The  central  object  of  his  attention,  therefore,  was  the  teaching 
body,  the  faculty,  the  ccUege  properly  so  called.  The  college  waa 
the  body  of  eduwtors  sent  to  a  jJace.  It  is  only  by  derivation  f ron» 
this  meaning  that  the  term  is  applied  to  buildings  and  appoint-^ 
ments.    It  is  the  body  of  men  fhat  makes  the  inetiUiiiom. 

To  give  permaneQoe  and  continuity  to  the  work,  Ignatius  care- 
fully legislated  for  a  constant  suocesoon  of  ffoung  men,  who  by  their 
good  lives  and  talents,  would,  it  waa  hoped,  grow  up  into  virtuoua 
and  learned  men.  Then  the  young  men  were  to  be  trained  to 
obedience,  and  to  act  together  in  the  strength  which  comes  of  uni* 
formity,  sociability  and  harmony.  Homo  unus^  homo  nuUus.  ^A 
man  alone  is  as  good  as  no  man  at  all."  This  is  one  instance,  an<l 
only  one,  of  the  care  and  attention  to  details,  which  educational 
organisation  receives  in  the  ratio  studiom/m, 

Ignatius  was  engaged  upon  ratio  studiorumy  and  left  it  un* 
finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  finally  completed  in  1581 
by  Father  Claudius  Acqua  Viva,  the  fifth  General  Superior  of  the 
Society.  The  form  or  method  of  studies  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  and  not  least  in 
education;  and  in  order  to  gain  the  unity  of  method  (the  best  way 
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adapted  to  drciimBtaiiceB),  there  was  need  of  a  oonsisteiit  unifMU- 
itj  of  doctrine. 

A  few  othar  statements  from  the  ratio  ma j  be  suflcieot  as  indir 
eating  some  of  its  teadiing. 

^Definiteness  of  matter,  no  less  than  unity,  are  required  from 
the  first  for  an  effective  system  of  educatiim." 

*Xet  no  one  defend  any  opinion  which  ia  judged  by  the  gener* 
ality  of  learned  men  to  go  against  the  received  tenets  of  philosopher 
or  theology,  or  the  common  consent  of  theological  schools." 

The  professor  is  not  to  show  himself  more  familiar  with  one 
student  than  with  another.  He  is  to  disregard  no  one;  to  foster 
the  studies  of  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich.  Each  professor  is 
^iigc^^  i^ot  in  fillmg  some  patch  of  his  own,  but  contributing  his 
industry  to  the  general  fidd  of  all. 

Tie  manner  of  teaching  the  young  is  oral  and  tutorial ;  all  thru 
the  Jesuit  system  the  manner  followed  is  oral.  In  the  examination 
of  the  lower  classes  where  writing  is  admitted,  it  is  only  as  a  speci- 
men of  skill  and  composition  that  writing  enters  the  examination 
exercises ;  with  the  younger  students  the  manner  of  teaching  is  oral 
in  its  most  specific  sense.  Repetition  was  insisted  upon.  ^'He  is 
often  to  require  an  account  of  the. lectures  and  to  see  that  they  are 
repeated."  Ignatius  recommends  nothing  with  more  urgency  than 
disputation  and  constancy  in  its  exercise.  So  much  stress  does  he 
lay  upon  it  so  as  not  to  let  the  students  of  letters  and  grammar  go 
without  it. 

"It  would  be  very  useful  if  from  time  to  time,  the  professors 
treat  with  their  audiences  and  converse  with  them;  not  about  vain 
rumors  and  other  affairs  that  are  not  to  the  purpose,  but  about 
those  which  appertain  most  to  their  well  being  and  education ;  giv- 
ing point  to  particulars  that  seem  to  meet  their  wants,  and  showing 
them  in  a  familiar  way  how  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  in 
studies  and  piety.  Let  the  professors  be  persuaded  that  a  single 
talk  in  private,  animated  with  true  zeal  and  prudence  on  their  part 
would  penetrate  the  heart  more  and  work  more  powerfully  than 
many  lectures  and  sermons  given  in  common." 

Again: 

**Tni08e  means  are  employed  by  us  whereby  virtue  is  conceived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  and  is  preserved  and  augmented." 

The  instruction  of  youth  had  been  hitherto  left  to  those  men, 
who  after  long  study  of  profane  literature,  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  theological  subjects,  which  they  treated  in  a  manner  never 
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very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  eventually  altogether 
reprobated  by  it.  The  Jesuits  took  upon  themselves  to  expel  these 
men  from  their  office,  and  to  occupy  it  in  their  stead.  They  began 
by  the  closest  observance  of  a  carefully  considered  system,  dividing 
the  schools  into  classes,  and  pursuing  in  these  a  method  strictly  uni- 
form, from  the  earliest  principles  of  learning  to  the  highest  degree 
of  science.  They  paid  great  attention  to  moral  culture  and  formed 
their  pupils  to  good  character  and  correct  manners;  they  were  fa- 
vored by  the  civil  power,  and  finally  their  instructions  were  given 
gratis. 

Francis  H.  Wright. 
University  College^  Readings   England. 

[Prom  a  paper  read  before  the  PftreDts*  National  Union  of  Great  Britain.] 


In  looking  at  teachers'  lives  in  general  it  has  always  interested 
me  to  wonder  why  those  particular  men  and  women  should  chance 
to  be  teachers.  Was  it  a  mere  accident,  or  was  it  deliberate 
choice ;  or  was  it  a  combination  of  the  two,  part  faith  and  part 
volition  ?  In  my  own  case  it  seems  to  me,  both  forces  were  at 
work.  In  a  very  deep  sense,  it  was  all  fate  and  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  since  fate  itself,  birth,  and  the  appointed  hour, 
determined  what  I  am  pleased,  somewhat  inflectively,  to  call  my 
choice.  In  an  equally  deep  sense,  it  was  all  volition,  since  the  will, 
wherever  it  originally  gets  its  impulse,  is  the  admitted  arbiter,  the 
caster  of  all  final  votes.  At  any  rate,  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  the 
representative  of  my  ancestors,  their  ambassador  of  the  present 
year  of  grace,  but  that  I  have,  nevertheless,  such  large  discretionary 
powers  as  to  make  possible  some  small  individual  contributions. 

In  addition  to  this  general  New  England  bent  toward  teaching 
there  were  two  very  special  individual  forces  at  work.  These  cen- 
tered in  the  personality  of  my  mother.  As  a  girl,  my  mother's 
one  ambition  was  to  teach.  Such  an  ambition  was  common  enough 
to  New  England  girls  in  more  intellectual  families,  but  in  my 
mother  it  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  outcome  would  have  been  had  my  mother  continued  her 
course.  That  she  would  have  been  a  great  teacher,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  she  saw  things  with  astonishing  lucidity,  and  in  addition 
flhe  had  the  divine  gift  of  making  every  one  love  her.  Perception 
and  sympathy  make  great  teachers. — C.  Hanford  Henderson 
in  Teachers  Magaxine  for  October. 
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sIopuig^Mdkd  moa  of  f^  f*e^  of  axxww  »  H^lu\u  >fc  \th 

ftttfaer^«ig)it  rf  hnuns  f^t  the  bi^lKw  of  the  cU».  IV  bov 
wiA  tern  taints  is  pnned  and  pelttd.  lUHt  wwmxUxI  (Vvr  ^Kmiv«  «^ 
vwk  that  the  hoy  with  one  talent  i»  expecttftt  U>  do ;  imhI  Uw  N\v 
with  one  talent  is  bullied  and  punished  for  not  iWixjj  tW  ^m^ww  K>«- 
am  as  the  boy  with  ten  talents. 

These  w«e  the  good  old  whipping  days.  oi\ly  \ht  Uxi*  U\\  on 
the  wrong  palms.  The  teachen  should  haw  bwn  w Wp>Hxl  for  N^t  ■ 
ing  dun  boys  because  they  could  not  learn  lwuK\n»  that  thi\Y  m\\ 
neither  brains  nor  heart  to  learn.  *       i      4     i    k 

Patrick  Bronte  began  on  a  different  plan,  llt^  nuuul  m\  what 
eadi  pupil  could  do  and  liked  to  do,  and  he  emU>avuivi»  to  w»\iOHta 
them  on  the  Unes  of  their  own  gifts  and  qualiflcatiaun.  II  v  whu;H- 
tion  he  sought  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  facultic*  with  wluoh 
ihey  were  endowed.  Teaching  on  these  Unes.  he  hiul  no  tHSHinum  to 
exercise  physical  force.  He  brought  conunon  sense  or  ••g\nnpllon 
to  his  work,  and  he  required  no  taws. 

The  pupils  of  Glascar  school  were  largely  chihh'rn  of  fisv\\\^vn 
and  workpeople.  When  the  master  came  u|K)n  a  chihl  prvterimtu^ 
rally  dull,  he  did  not  harass  him  as  a  Wockhenil,  or  \mV^  \\U  Ifs 
miserable  as  a  dunce.  He  never  let  the  school,  or  cvt^n  lht»  Iniy  I1  in- 
self,  suspect  that  he  was  dull;  but  he  put  him  to  easy  Wnnom  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  tlie  narrow  sphert^  In  which  lil« 
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life  would  in  all  probability  be  cast,  and  the  pupil  woiked  at  these 
with  hearty  goodwill  and  intelligence. 

But  when  he  found  a  clever  student  he  let  him  have  full  swing 
in  the  higher  branches,  and  several  little  country  boys  who  began 
their  studies  under  Bronte  succeeded  in  forcing  their  ways  to  the 
iniversities,  and  some  of  them  became  professional  men  of  eminence. 

To  all  pupils  who  came  under  his  influence  he  communicated  • 
taste  for  learning  in  their  own  spheres,  which  they  never  forgot; 
and  some  of  them  who  were  unable  to  reach  the  universities  thoiir 
selves  were  careful  to  let  their  children  have  the  advantages  that 
they  had  missed. 

During  the  short  time  he  was  teacher  at  Glascar,  Master  Bronti 
put  new  life  into  the  school.  He  became  the  friend  of  all  his  pupils, 
and  visited  their  parents  to  advise  as  to  their  careers.  The  dull 
pupils  he  sent  home  to  help  their  parents ;  but  he  established  a  nigfatr 
school  in  which  they  might  practice  what  they  had  learned,  and 
learn  more  if  they  were  so  inclined. 

At  the  night-school  amusement  was  added  to  lessons,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  drawing  pupils.  Before  the  classes  broke  up, 
the  young  people  were  put  thru  a  series  of  gymnastics,  and  a  num- 
ber of  church  tunes  were  sung,  each  pupil  repeating  the  words  he 
wished  to  be  sung,  and  raising  his  own  tune.  Bronte  thus  sought 
to  quicken  intelligence  in  the  dull  pupils,  for  whom  the  night-school 
was  principally  intended. 

But  when  Bronte  found  really  bright  pupils  he  was  loath  to 
part  with  them,  and  so  earnestly  did  he  plead  with  their  parents 
that  many  of  them  permitted  their  children  to  remain  at  school 
longer  that  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  training  of  their  enthusiastic  teacher. 

On  this  subject  the  Rev.  W.  J.  McCracken  of  Ballyeaston, 
writes  me  as  follows : 

*^My  mother  was  a  pupil  of  Patrick  Bronte  when  he  taught  the 
school  at  Glascar  Hill.  I  heard  her  say  so  many  a  time.  She  was 
also  a  favorite  scholar  with  him ;  for  when  she  was  withdrawn  from 
school  to  help  in  household  work,  she  being  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  Patrick  Bronte  came  to  her  father's  house,  and  besought 
them  to  send  her  back  and  keep  at  home  another  sister,  whom  he 
considered  a  dull  girl.  Patrick  must  have  been  teaching  this  school 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  as  my  mother  was  six  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion." 

Many  such  traditions  still  linger  in  the  Glascar  district.  Mas- 
ter Bronte  did  not  limit  his  pupils  to  the  ordinary  school-books. 
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The  despotic  system  of  competitive  examinations  on  the  Chinese 
moddl  had  not  been  established  in  country  schools,  and  children  were 
not  treated  simply  as  smooth  bores,  and  charged  to  the  nmzzles  with 
text-books,  to  be  belched  forth  on  testing  days,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind but  wasted  residuum.  They  could  toudi  subjects  of  interest 
that  did  not  tell  in  examinations,  and  so  the  young  teacher  intro- 
duced them  to  Milton^s  Pandise  Lost,  and  other  masterpieces  os 
English  literature. 

They  took  the  teacher's  book  home  at  night  in  turn,  copied  out 
their  pieces,  and  then  recited  them  at  the  close  of  school  hours,  or 
at  the  night-school.  The  young  people^s  minds  were  thus  stored 
with  noble  forms  of  speech  and  glowing  thoughts,  and  the  wave  of 
intelligence  and  literary  taste  set  in  motion  at  Glascar  in  the  closing 
years  of  last  century  cannot  be  said  to  have  quite  died  away. 

SCHOOI.  EXCUESIONS. 

At  Glascar  school  it  was  not  ^*all  work  and  no  play."  The  mas- 
ter led  his  pupils,  two  by  two,  on  Saturdays  to  visit  the  different 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  these  expeditions  he 
tried  to  make  them  see  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  He  would  stop 
them  on  the  way  and  draw  their  attention  to  the  lights  and  shadows 
chasing  each  otiier  over  the  fields,  to  the  curves  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, to  the  different  ways  in  which  birds  flew,  and  to  the  hidden 
beauties  of  the  common  flowers  that  blossomed  by  the  waysides. 
Some  of  the  pupils  said  he  was  mad,  but  others  received  sight  to 
discern  the  unnoticed  beauties  of  the  things  that  lay  around  them. 

During  the  summer  holidays  he  organized  more  ambitious  ex- 
peditions. On  several  occasions  he  led  the  older  boys  and  some  of 
their  elder  brothers  to  explore  the  Mourne  mountains.  On  one  of 
those  trips  the  party  got  separated  on  Slieve  Donnard,  and  a  thick 
mist  having  overspread  the  mountain,  the  explorers  lost  their  way ; 
And  as  they  did  not  return  home  at  the  appointed  time,  much  alarm 
was  caused  to  their  families. 

It  was  several  days  before  they  all  reached  home,  footsore  and 
exhausted,  but  rich  with  romantic  stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  thrilling  adventures,  which  served  as  travelers'  tales  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

Skating  expeditions  to  Loughome  and  Loughbrickland  gave 
scope  for  daring  feats  and  startling  adventures.  On  one  occasion 
the  water  had  been  drawn  off  from  the  lough,  and  when  the  party 
^ere  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  far  from  land,  the  ice  broke  With  a 
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roar  like  thunder ;  but  Bronte  kept  cool  and  steered  his  whole  jMirty 
safe  to  the  shore. 

— ^WiLUAM  Wright. 

[Extracts  from  Dr.  Wright's  interesthig  book,  'The  BrontSs  in  Ireland,'' 
in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  BrontS  family  and 
the  Bronte  eeniua.  Educational  Foundations  is  indebted  to  Supt.  J.  D. 
Eggleston,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  for  these  extracts.] 


6dward  Hustin  Sheldon 


[Bom  1828 ;  founded  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  1861- 

1865;  died,  August  26,  1897.] 

^jTj^  Y  father's  life  falls  naturally  into  three  periods :  that  of 
I  IVl  j  his  youth  and  early  manhood — ^a  preparatory  period; 
fawPJ  that  of  organizing  the  public  school  system  in  Oswego, 
IHHmP  and  the  training  school  for  teadiers  that  grew  out  of 
that  system — a  period  of  rapid  and  strenuous  development;  and 
finally,  a  period  during  which  his  ideas  and  methods  diffused  them- 
selves over  a  wide  area, — a  period  of  naturally  growing  prosperity 
and  success. 

His  work  and  his  life  all  center  about  the  beloved  school  whose 
destinies  he  determined  from  1861  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
Oswego  school  during  all  that  time  stood  as  an  experiment  station 
in  Pestalozzian  method,  and  as  a  group  of  vigorous  and  original 
personalities,  all  working  with  wonderful  devotion  to  their  leader, 
whose  loving  heart  and  progressive  will  was  felt  thru  every  day  in 
every  act. 

My  father  came  of  pioneer  and  Puritan  stock.  The  first  gen- 
eration that  we  know  were  farmers  in  the  Buckskin  hills  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution ;  the  second  generation  sent  four  sturdy  brothers 
with  their  young  brides  and  household  gear  in  ox-carts,  into  the 
Genesee  country,  then  still  unbroken  forest,  still  haunted  by  the  In- 
dians. The  tradition  runs  among  us,  that  Grandfather  Sheldon, 
having  lost  his  axe  in  the  wilderness,  walked  two  hundred  miles  to 
Albany  to  replace  it.  These  were  men  of  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  this  Genesee  vaUey  in  1823,  at  Perry  Center,  my  father 
was  bom  of  parents  of  the  strictest  Puritan  faith,  to  whom  Sunday 
was  always  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  and  who  never  failed 
to  save  from  their  frugal,  hard-won  earnings,  something  for  the 
Bible  Society  and  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  early  life  was  one  of 
farm  and  forest,  with  the  sugar  camp  and  the  harvest  for  its  festi- 
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T&Ls,  kept  in  the  simple,  hearty  oompany  of  a  large  band  of  kin- 
folk.  He  went  to  school,  but  could  never  be  brought  to  say  that  he 
ever  learned  anything  in  the  bare,  unlovely  place,  built,  he  declared^ 
on  ^an  ash^heap"  to  save  better  land.  The  most  vivid  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  this  center  of  education,  came  from  the  curi- 
ous punishments  inflicted  by  a  series  of  inventive  masters,  who  seem 
only  to  have  inspired  in  their  pupils  a  great  desire  to  circumvent  all 
means  of  learning.  The  first  inteUectual  impulse  felt  by  my  father 
came  from  a  young  man  by  name  of  Charles  Huntington,  who  had 
been  at  coUege  and  who  seems  to  have  had  some  enthusiasm  of  learn- 
ing.  He  started  a  private  school  at  Perry,  where  Greek  and  Latin, 
algebra  and  geometry  were  taught.  Inspired  by  him,  my  father 
resolved  to  stndy,  and  entered  Hamilton  coUe^  in  1844,  leaving 
liis  simple  farm-bfe,  as  it  proved,  forever,  with  his  few  possessions 
in  a  little  hair-covered  trunk,  brass-studded  with  his  initials.  He 
started  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  but  a  serious  break 
in  his  health  in  his  junior  year  put  an  end  to  his  coUege  career  and 
to  this  ambition.  Memories  of  his  college  days  were  always  among 
the  dearest  of  his  life,  and  his  most  intimate  life-long  friendships 
dated  from  these  happy  years.  A  strong  bent  for  the  land  was  al- 
ways present  in  him,  and  his  next  venture  was  in  the  field  of  horti- 
culture, in  which  Charles  Downing  of  Newburgh  had  deeply  inter- 
ested him.  In  company  with  another  young  man,  he  came  to  Oswego 
to  start  a  nursery.  But  the  enterprise  failed,  and  my  father  deter- 
mined to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Meanwhile,  he  had  become 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Oswego  was  at  that  time  a 
young  and  thriving  milling  town,  with  a  large  lake  commerce 
thronging  its  harbor,  and  there  was  the  usual  poor  and  floating 
population  of  such  a  center.  This  population  was  not  only  poor, 
but  it  was  ignorant,  careless,  irreligious  to  a  degree,  and  housed  in 
the  most  miserable  shanties.  Among  these  people  my  father  went, 
pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  collecting  statistics  as  to  their  con- 
dition, and  in  connection  with  some  of  his  young  friends  active  in 
business  he  formed  an  "Orphan  and  Free  School  Association"  with 
the  object  of  starting  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  few  free  schools  for 
the  poor.  The  movement  was  wholly  religious  and  philanthropic  in 
its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  looked  to  the  churches  chiefly  for  aid. 
Sufficient  interest  was  roused  to  enable  them  to  rent  a  room  and  fit 
it  for  a  school,  of  which  my  father  most  reluctantly  consented  to  be 
master,  on  the  assurance  of  all  concerned  that  they  would  surely 
abandon  the  whole  enterprise  unless  he  would  undertake  this  vital 
part  of  the  work. 
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When  asked  what  salary  he  wanted,  he  replied,  **It  will  cost  mc 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  to  live,  and  this 
is  all  I  want" ;  they  gave  him  three  hundred  dollars,  and  so,  in  1848, 
my  father  entered  on  what  af terwaid  became  his  chosen  career. 

I  do  not  think  any  part  of  his  life  had  so  warm  a  place  in  his 
heart  as  this.     If  he  ever  boasted  of  anything  it  was  of  this  first 
school.    Utterly  without  experience,  almost  without  a  plan,  he  found 
Jiimself  face  to  face  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  *^wild  Irish  boys 
.and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  twenty-one,''  utterly  rude  and 
vuntrained.    Yet,  he  always  said  that  they  gave  his  no  trouble;   if 
they  engaged  in  a  free  fight,  he  maintained  it  was  from  ignorance 
<  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  not  f  rtHn  any  desire  to  be  ugly ; 
if  some  boys  became  restless,  they  were  sent  out  to  race  around  the 
;  block  and  see  who  could  be  back  first;  they  were  called  to  order  by 
rapping  on  the  stovepipe;  they  were  held  in  order  and  kept  to  their 
work  by  the  genuine  love  he  bore  them.     I  have  not  been  able  to 
^find  that  any  case  of  ^^discipline''  occurred  in  this  nmgh  ^'Ragged 
;  School."    As  my  father  went  to  his  work  of  a  morning  his  warm- 
-hearted Irish  children  trooped  about  him,  seizing  him  by  the  fingers 
sor  the  coat-tails,  wherever  they  could  best  catdi  hold,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  store-keepers  and  the  passers-by. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  system  in  Oswego* 
altho   it   was    not  destined  to  immediate  development.      There  was 
a  strong  local  opposition,  which  succeeded  in  quashing  the  move- 
ment for  free  schools  for  some  three  years.    Meanwhile,  while  yet  a 
teaicher  of  his  beloved  ^^Ragged  School,"  my  father  had  married  Miss 
Frances  Stiles,  and  to  this  union  he  always  accredited — and  to  my 
mind,  truly — a  large  part  of  his  success.    Mjy  mother  was  not  only 
(beautiful  and  accomplished  in  all  social  graces,  but  she  had  great 
fortitude  of  character,  wide  and  warm  intellectual  interests,  and  an 
:  junusual  education  for  a  woman  of  her  generation.     She  had  need 
,<}{  all  these  gifts,  for  she  was  not  only  to  be  the -mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, but  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  her  husband    thru  years   of   pov- 
verty,  of  hard  and  often  excessive  labor,  of  all  the  opposition  and 
friction  which  his  original  and  determined  character  was  to  bring 
upon  them.    But  her  soul  was  preeminent  in  cheerfulness,  in  cour- 
age, in  faith  and  love,  and  my  father  always  found  in  his  home, 
happiness,  brightness,  and  complete  understanding  and  faith, — 
;Secret  sources  of  unflinching  energy  and  strength. 

In  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  free-school  party,  my  father 
^ried  to  start  a  private  school,  but  before  it  was  fairly  begun,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
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Syracuse.  During  the  two  or  tbree  yean  in  wfaidi  he  held  this 
office,  he  oonscdidated,  graded  and  organised  the  lower  schools, 
brought  together  various  ill-kept  collections  of  books  into  a  Central 
Library,  to-day  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  possessions 
of  Syracuse,  and  gave  the  impulse  and  the  plan  which  resulted  in 
the  f  oundaticm  of  one  of  the  finest  high  schools  in  our  state.  His 
report  was  the  first  annual  school  report  of  Syracuse. 

The  free-school  party  of  Oswego,  meanwhile,  being  **in  har- 
mony with  the  constitution  of  things,*'  had  come  to  the  day  of  their 
success,  and  caUed  my  father  back  to  organise  and  shape  their  new 
system.  In  May,  185S,  he  became  the  first  superintendent  of  sdiools 
in  Oswego,  and  in  September  they  were  ready  to  start.  There  was 
one  class  of  population,  however,  still  unprovided  for,  that  had  a 
warm  place  in  my  father's  heart,  since  the  days  of  the  ^^Ragged 
Sdiool."  These  were  the  sailor-la<ls,  idle  from  December  to  April, 
while  the  lakes  were  ice-locked.  For  them  he  organized  what  he 
called  ^'arithmetic  schools,"  rough-and-ready,  ungraded  schools, 
where  arithmetic  was  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  in  1859,  a  similar 
sdiool,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  organized  to  meet  still  further  the 
needs  of  irregular  laboring  people. 

The  schools  once  organized,  his  active  mind  began  to  reflect  on 
their  curriculum  and  method ;  and  to  his  fresh  and  practical  insight, 
they  seemed  not  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  himian  nature.  He  felt 
that  they  were  a  long  way  off  from  the  real  world  of  matter  and 
force;  that  children  were  naturally  and  righteously  interested  in 
the  objective  world,  in  their  own  bodies,  in  their  vital  relations  to 
things  and  each  other.  In  this  mood  he  visited  Toronto,  and  there 
saw — not  in  the  schools — but  in  a  museum,  a  collection  of  teaching 
appliances  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  in  London  that 
seemed  to  suit  his  sense  of  fitness.  Well  do  I  remember  the  delight 
with  which  he  returned  from  his  visit,  importing  samples  of  what 
he  wanted.  The  dark  shelves  of  the  little  closets  opening  off  from 
the  dingy  office  where  my  father  worked  all  day,  were  filled  with 
wonders  delightful  to  my  childish  eyes,  and  to  his  own  as  well 
— we  used  to  talk  them  over — colored  balls  and  cards,  bright-col- 
ored pictures  of  animals,  building-blocks,  silk-worm  cocoons,  cotton- 
bolls,  specimens  of  pottery  and  glass. 

In  the  annual  report  for  that  same  year  ending  March  31, 1860, 
appeared  an  epoch-making  program,  laid  out  along  distinctly  Pes* 
talozzian  lines.  This  program  contained  Conversational  Exercises, 
Moral  Instruction,  Physical  Actions  and  Employments,  Lessons  on 
Form,  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  Number,  Animals,  Human  Body, 
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Common  Objects,  Gymnastics,  Singing  and  Drawing,  as  well  as 
Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling.  In  connection  with  it  my  father 
wrote  this  paragraph,  which  admirably  embodies  his  whole  ideal 
and  philosophy  of  practical  instruction : 

In  this  plan  of  studies  the  object  is  *^not  so  much  to  impart  in- 
formation as  to  educate  the  senses  .  .  •  and  awaken  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  To  this  end  the  pupils  must  be  encouraged  to  do  most  of 
the  talking  and  acting.  They  must  be  allowed  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  and  if  wrong,  led  to  correct  them.  The  books  should 
only  be  used  for  reference,  and  as  models  for  the  lessons  to  be  given. 
•  •  •  The  children  should  be  allowed  to  have  two  short  recesses  of 
ten  minutes  each,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  gymnastic  and  sing- 
ing exercises  should  be  frequently  introduced,  to  givi^  change  of 
position  and  rest  to  the  children,  and  keep  up  ai\  animated  and 
pleasant  state  of  feeling.  The  younger  children  should  not  be  de- 
tained at  the  school  building  to  exceed  four  hours  each  day ;  and  the 
older  ones  may  be  excused  as  they  get  thru  with  their  exercises.  .   .^^ 

When  this  program  was  offered,  the  Board  of  Eiducation  trusted 
and  ^^stood  by,"  the  teachers  were  frightened,  the  parents  were  un- 
conscious, or  astonished  and  doubtful.  The  children  rejoiced*  M^;y 
father  was  immediately  drawn  into  the  work  of  hdping  lus  teach* 
ers ;  he  was  constantly  with  them  in  their  sdiool-nxMns ;  he  met  them 
every  Saturday  morning  for  a  long  discussion  of  their  needs  and 
troubles.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  everyone  felt  the  need  of  a  special 
training  dass  for  teachers  who  were  to  do  this  real  sort  of  work ;  and 
they  naturally  lodced  for  a  trainer  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Train- 
ing Institution  in  London,  a  school  founded  by  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Pestalozzi.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  courage  of  my  father's  na- 
ture that  he  proposed  to  import  such  a  trainer,  even  on  the  hard 
condition  named  by  the  board,  that  it  '^should  not  cost  the  city  a 
single  cent" ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  devotion  felt  for  him  by 
his  fellow-workers  that  he  was  able  to  persuade  many  of  his  teachers 
to  resign  a  part  of  their  meager  salaries  to  pay  for  this  importation, 
in  lieu  of  the  instruction  they  should  obtain.  In  this  way  and  others, 
the  money  was  raised,  the  London  trainer  came,  and  the  training 
work  began  in  May,  1861»  in  the  form  of  a  city  training  school,  the 
first  of  its  kind.  This  soon  broadened  to  a  training  school  for  pri- 
mary teachers,  and  in  1865  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  and  Training  School,  with  my  father  as  principal,  and 
Herman  Kriisi,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Home  and  Colonial,  the  son 
of  one  of  Pestalozzi's  closest  associates,  as  a  living  link  between  him 
and  Pestalozzi. 
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These  years,  from  1860  to  1865,  were  the  epic  yean  of  my 
father's  life,  and  perhaps  were  stirred  into  higher  activity  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  epic  years  in  the  national  life.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  enlist  for  the  war,  but  was  rejected  for  physical  reasons ; 
but  every  day  of  the  long  struggle  was  watched  with  the  highest 
interest,  often  rising  into  excitement.  I  never  saw  my  father  so 
hilarious  as  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender;  he  came  home  witli  a 
little  flag  stuck  in  his  hat,  and  there  was  nothing  more  but  festival 
on  that  day ;  and  I  never  saw  him  so  overwhelmed  with  any  public 
grief  as  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Just  because  the  times  were 
great  and  stirring,  I  believe  he  found  it  easier  to  live  thru  thes 
hard  and  stirring  years  of  his  own  life.  Their  story  has  often  been 
told  in  connection  with  our  sdiool ;  the  violent  opposition  of  the  older 
schoolmen,  the  distrust  and  fear  of  the  Oswego  parents,  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  appointed  by  the  National  association,  their 
favorable  report,  the  national  interest  at  length  awakened  in  Pesta- 
lozzian  methods  and  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Thru  tlK  he 
was  supported  by  the  warm  devotion  of  a  group  of  friends  in  his 
faculty  and  board  who  believed  in  him  with  all  their  hearts.  With 
all  this  active  life  of  the  reformer,  organizer  and  propagandist,  my 
father  was  engaged  as  an  author  as  well.  In  1862  the  Scribners 
brought  out  his  Manual  of  ElemeiUary  Instruction^  and  in  186S  his 
Lesfom  on  Objects.  Nor  did  he  drop  his  superintendency  of  the 
Oswego  schools  until  1869.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  my 
father's  day  was  a  busy  one.  He  invariably  rose  at  five,  and  after 
lighting  the  fires,  wrote  or  studied  until  a  seven  o'clock  breakfast* 
After  this,  he  was  off  for  his  schools,  taking  with  him  his  children 
and  a  cold  lunch,  returning  home  at  five  or  six  for  dinner.  He  gen- 
erally spent  two  hours  or  more  in  study  or  work  before  retiring  at 
ten  or  half-past.  These  studies  were  of  the  most  varied  sort; 
sometimes  the  relation  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  some- 
times readings  in  Hamilton,  or  Spencer,  or  Locke;  sometimes 
Barnard's  Journal;  sometimes  Harris'  *^  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation."  This  latter  book  was  quite  a  classic  with  my  father 
and  me.  We  would  sit  in  an  unfurnished  room  of  our  unfinished 
house  of  an  evening,  with  the  light  burning  so  as  to  attract  insects 
in  at  the  open  windows.  Since  our  house  was  in  the  woods  just 
broken  by  clearing,  we  would  soon  have  a  delightful  collection  of 
moths,  beetles  and  flies,  which  we  caught,  killed,  and  then  tried  to 
determine  by  comparison  with  our  book,  an  operation  in  which  my 
father  found  me  an  enthusiastic  rather  than  valuable  assistant. 
This  keen  and  special  interest  in  insects  came  about  from  the  fact 
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that  my  father's  own  work  in  the  young  tnining  school  was  for 
some  time  zoology,  and  he  saw  that  with  masses  of  diildren  insects 
gave  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  inviting  entrances  to  the  whole 
domain  of  organic  life.  This  idea,  however,  cost  him  mudi  perse- 
cution and  ridicule  in  various  quarters  from  those  who  could  not 
readily  understand  the  connection  between  grasshoppers  and  a  well- 
educated  child,  not  knowing  grasshoppers  very  well  themselves. 

My  father  delighted  in  his  woric — ^rejoiced  in  it,  so  that  be  fdt 
the  need  of  recreation  less  than  most  men.  Still,  he  found  it  in  his 
family,  in  his  orchard,  in  trimming  the  trees  of  the  natural  grove 
by  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  had  planted  lus  home.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  strong  and  sustaining  religious  life,  which  gave  him  faith 
in  the  righteousness  and  value  of  life,  and  not  a  wedc  passed  by 
without  its  seasons  of  earnest,  solitary  prayer. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  With  1866,  honors  and  pros- 
perity began  to  come.  In  186S  he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  Troy,  but  he  resigned  the  honor, — alUio  the  plaice 
was  more  important  and  central  than  Oswego,  and  the  salary  larger 
by  some  hundreds  than  that  he  then  received, — for  the  simple  but 
sufficient  reason  that  he  felt  that  his  training-school  work  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  an  independent  life;  the  books  on  methods  not  only  stiired 
\up  teachers  thruout  our  own  country,  but  had  a  large  sale  in 
England  itself,  we  heard ;  Oswego  became  a  sort  of  educational  pil- 
grimage point ;  in  1865,  came  the  formal  action  of  the  National 
Educational  Convention  endorsing  the  Oswego  methods  as  sound; 
in  1867  my  father  was  invited  to  found  a  pedagogical  department 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  become  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Al- 
bany. Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  the  way  in  which  my 
father  refused  these  offers.  In  answer  to  the  Albany  offer,  he  re- 
plied: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  put  myself  in  a  position  of  willingness 
to  pursue  the  line  of  duty,  without  any  reference  to  personal  incli- 
nations, seeking  simply  to  know  my  Father's  will,  and  to  do  it. 
.  .  •  I  am  told  positively  that  should  I  leave,  all  further  effort 
for  this  school  will  be  abandoned,  and  that  it  cannot  be  sustained. 
I  know  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  •  .  .  for  this  school ;  there 
are  others  who  can  do  this  as  well  as  I,  but  this  makes  little  differ- 
ence as  long  as  the  feeling  is  such  as  it  is.  .  .  .  It  would  not  be 
right  for  me  to  jeopardize  the  interests  here  unless  a  greater  good 
could  be  accomplished  elsewhere.  ...  I  can  assure  you  .  .  . 
I  have  carefully  and  prayerfully  weighed  the  whole  matter,  and 
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after  a  severe  conflict  between  inclination  and  a  sense  of  duty,  I  am 
led  to  decline  your  flattering  offer.*' 

From  1865,  the  story  of  my  father's  life  passes  into  the  larger 
Kfe  of  the  school  he  had  founded.  He  had  still  to  experience  a  deal 
of  local  opposition  to  his  woric,  and  in  1880  he  had  to  pass  thru 
liie  painful  experience  of  a  year  of  invalidism.  With  these  excep- 
tions, his  woric  progressed  strongly  and  constantly.  In  1874  he 
brought  out,  with  the  Scribners,  a  series  of  ^^Readers"  whidi  had 
great  vogue;  in  1881  he  added  a  Kindergarten  and  a  Kindergarten 
training-class  to  the  school,  the  first  department  of  this  sort  in  a 
Normal  sdiool ;  in  1886  he  opened  shops  for  the  training  of  teach* 
ers  in  industrial  woric ;  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1898  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Training  of  Teachers, 
and  received  from  the  Oswijego  school  a  medal  of  honor  and  a 
diploma  **For  excellence  of  equipment,  method  and  wide  utefulne$$ 
ihruoui  He  long  history  wider  our  Principal^  for  eacdlence  of 
educational  methods  and  literature  as  evidenced  by  their  use  ti»  thr 
United  States.** 

Wherever  he  went  in  these  last  years,  he  was  received  by  his  old 
pupils  as  a  father  and  friend  beloved.  His  white  crown  of  hair, 
his  pure  brow,  his  beautiful  blue  eyes,  sympathetic,  true  and  clear, 
attracted  even  strangers.  To  children  he  was  irresistible;  to  his 
nearest  and  dearest  he  was  an  ideal  character,  tender  and  strong. 
In  his  death,  too,  he  was  fortunate,  for  it  came  quickly  and  found 
him  still  at  work  in  possession  of  all  his  powers ;  and  it  came,  too, 
as  a  longed-for  messenger  from  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  left  him 
a  liflle  more  than  a  year  since.  *^0f  such  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.'' 
London^  England.  Mart  Sheldon  Barnes. 
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Y^  I  RANGES  MARY  BUSS  was  a  leader  in  the  education 
J;  I  of  girls  who  did  great  things,  but  she  was  much  greater 
than  the  things  she  did.  Those  who  stood  nearest  to  her 
in  her  work  may  well  feel  that  mudi  of  their  best  use  in 
life  will  be  to  pass  on  the  influence  of  her  personality  to  a  younger 
generation  thru  the  development  which  it  has  wrought  in  theirs. 

Tlie  greatness  of  her  nature  was  so  striking  a  characteristic 
that  it  almost  overshadowed  the  fact  of  her  fine  intellectual  power 
and  imaginative  grasp.    The  variety  of  her  outlook  on  life  would 
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be  scarcely  credible  to  one  who  had  only  seen  her  absorbed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  details  of  some  particular  activity.  She  would  turn 
from  her  scholastic  cares  to  throw  herself  with  ardor  into  the  study 
of  some  political — ^not  merely  educationally  political — subject,  and 
was  always  full  of  interest  and  with  an  open  mind  for  public  affairs. 
Russia,  Italy,  Ireland,  as  well  as  English  home  politics,  claimed 
a  share  of  attention  in  her  hard  won  leisure  time.  This  civic  spirit 
of  hers  had  undoubtedly  its  silent  influence  in  broadening  and 
energizing  the  tone  of  her  school.  Her  wide  knowledge  of  history 
and  literature,  and  delightful  manner  of  teaching  these  subjects, 
belong,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  part  of  her  character:  its  variety 
of  sympathy  with  human  interest  of  every  kind. 

The  same  quality  which  drew  her  so  freely  into  these  wide  outer 
spheres  of  life  went  far  to  make  her  influence  what  it  was  in  educa- 
tion outside  her  own  school:  In  that  sdiool  all  the  smallest  details 
received  her  attention.  She  had  a  talent  for  details  quite  extra- 
ordinary, and  I  believe  that  it  was  in  details,  rather  than  in  greater 
matters,  that  she  suffered  overwork.  But  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School,  tho  her  universe,  never  was  to  her  the  center  of  the 
universe.  She  saw  it  as  the  impartial  spectator  sees  it — ^part  of  an 
educational  system,  with  every  part  of  which  she  was  in  living 
sympathy,  tho  this  was  the  part  she  had  to  tend — ^the  part  with  the 
well-being  and  efficiency  of  which  she  identified  all  her  personal 
ambition. 

This  elasticity  of  interest  and  high  sense  of  proportion  she  never 
lost,  even  when  her  strength*^  was  failing  most.  In  these  latter 
days,  as  illness  crept  on,  I  thought  of  bringing  her  the  outside 
educational  news  as  it  came  to  my  ken  as  naturally  as  I  thought  of 
telling  her  the  school  affairs ;  and  she  looked  for  the  latter  as  for 
the  former.  She  was  not  able  to  attend  the  Oxford  Conference, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  her  usual  freshness  of  in- 
terest. To  carry  back  to  her  a  personal  account  of  its  incidents  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  Conference  to  me.  From  first  to  last,  it 
was  characteristic  of  her  that  no  new  educational  problem  loomed 
upon  the  horizon  but  she  was  among  the  first  to  sight  it  and  ap- 
preciate its  significance.  This,  too,  was  reflected  in  the  tone  of 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School. 

In  all  these  interests  she  found  much  happiness,  and  this  tho 
the  strenuousness  of  her  character  made  her  liable  to  anxieties  and 
over-exertion.  The  had,  moreover,  a  great  power  of  putting  away  a 
trouble  "  in  a  drawer,"  as  she  used  to  say,  and  shutting  it  out  of 
sight.    Perhaps  she  was  not  greatly  able  to  rest,  but  no  one  ever 
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was  better  able  to  play.  Many  friends  will  remember  the  delight- 
ful Christmas  holiday  parties  she  used  to  make  up  for  a  visit  to 
Rome,  and  the  completeness  with  which  she  would  immerse  herself 
in  the  enjoyments  of  the  occasion.  After  traveling  for  two  days 
and  a  night  she  would  seem  to  be  quite  rested,  so  elastic  was  her 
physique  once  the  nerve  strain  was  shut  off.  When  I  was  with  her 
on  one  of  these  parties,  all  the  other  members  of  the  party  being 
much  younger  than  herself,  she  was  the  only  one  fresh  enough  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  come  out  with  me  for  her  evening  walk  in 
the  Corso.   She  was  always  ready. 

Her  sympathy  with  young  people  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  serious  side  of  things,  or  by  her  own  remembered  experiences. 
Her  imagination,  with  the  tender  happiness-loving  heart  behind, 
held  her  in  touch  with  all  the  innocent  gaieties,  and  even  vanities 
of  youth.  Many  will  remember  her  pleasant  parties  at  Cambridge, 
including  some  dances,  and  the  delightful  way  in  which  she  acted 
the  part  of  the  motherly  chaperon,  never  tired,  never  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  the  end,  never  distressed  by  those  modifications  in  the 
order  and  punctuality  of  meals  which  youth  regards  as  a  normal 
part  of  merry-making.  Respecting  the  vanities,  I  remember  telling 
her  on  one  occasion  that  my  niece  was  going  to  her  first  "  grown- 
up "  dance.  **  There  are  such  pretty  shoes  now-a-days  for  girls,'* 
she  said;  "I  hope  you  have  got  her  somethinrr  very  pretty.  A 
girl's  first  dance  comes  only  once." 

But  when  boys  were  in  question  her  sympathy  was  even  more 
delightful.  In  her  family  experi2nce  boys  had  predominated, 
tho  she  had  always  been  a  girl-like  girl,  not  given  to  participation 
in  boyish  games.  Her  tolerance  for  boys,  their  muddy  boots,  and 
disturbing  household  ways,  was  quite  unlimited,  tho,  doubtless, 
and  probably  for  that  very  reason,  no  boy  of  her  circle  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  disobeying  her.  I  have  spent  more  than  one 
happy  holiday  with  her  and  her  nephews  in  the  country,  and  know 
how  to  appreciate  her  rare  sympathy  with  our  more  athletic  ideas 
of  pleasure,  and  the  ease  with  which  her  plans  seemed  of  them- 
selves to  fall  in  with  ours.  Once  I  was  with  her  in  Eillamey,  and 
wanted  to  climb  Cam-Tual.  **  I  want  to  go  for  a  climb  to-morrow," 
she  said.  **  It  will  suit  me  excellently  to  drive  to  the  foot  of 
your  mountain,  and  there  will  be  plenty  to  amuse  me  while  you 
go  up." 

I  used  to  be  much  touched  by  her  sympathy  with  me  personally 
respecting  these  athletic  tastes  of  mine,  which,  as  I  knew,  had 
never  been  much  in  her  line.     When  I  began  bicycling,  about  a 
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year  ago,  she  was  much  interested,  and  looked  for  a  visit  from 
me  at  Epping  in  company  with  the  machine.  Nobody  was  more 
bure  than  she  that  the  exercise  was  not  unsuitable,  or  in  the  least 
too  new-fangled.  ^  Somebody  must  begin  things,"  she  said.  ^^  It 
is  just  the  same  with  bicycles  as  it  used  to  be  with  hansom  cabs. 
I  remember  wanting  to  drive  in  a  hansom  when  it  was  not  con- 
sidered allowable." 

Her  interest  in  the  school  girls'  athletic  sports  was  something 
very  much  more  than  the  headmistress's  approval.  She  had  a 
personal  imaginative  enjoyment  of  each  particular  pleasure  as  they 
enjoyed  it.  In  these  minor  things,  as  in  the  weightier  matters,  the 
wide  scope  of  her  kindly  nature  was  the  counterpart  of  that  gracious 
elasticity  of  imagination  whidi  distinguished  her. 

Her  ideas  of  discipline  were  very  strict,  but  for  charity  of 
judgment  she  had  no  superior.  No  one  was  ever  less  critical  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances.  She  seemed  to  discriminate  almost 
passively,  without  criticism,  and  was  rarely,  I  believe,  disappointed 
in  a  chosen  friend.  With  school  girls  she  was  quick  to  find  out 
wrong  as  well  as  right,  and  unresting  in  her  efforts  to  win  the 
wrong  to  right.  But  she  warmly  deprecated  any  tendency  to  re- 
member a  girl's  early  faults  against  her,  made  large  allowances, 
and  had,  in  high  degree,  the  true  teacher's  belief  in  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  personal  improvement.  This  was,  perhaps,  shown 
most  characteristically,  and  with  most  cost  to  herself,  in  her 
tolerance  of  inferior  workers,  tho  never  of  inferior  work.  It 
would  not  naturally  occur  to  her  to  "  get  rid "  of  an  inferior 
worker,  but  she  would  give  herself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
worker  by  a  rigidly  demanded  improvement  of  work.  Yet  no 
one  ever  yet  more  greatly  appreciated  talent  of  any  kind  in  her 
assistants— honored  and  trusted  it  when  she  found  it. 

All  who  knew  her  work  will  know  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
will  with  whidi  her  ideas  got  themselves  carried  into  effect.  She 
was  careful  and  deliberate  in  forming  ideas,  but  an  idea  in  her  mind 
began  to  realize  itself  in  action  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  To  my 
much  less  practical  mind  this  was  a  great  joy  in  our  joint  work. 
We  made  many  plans  together,  and,  of  late  years  especially,  she 
would  often  expect  me  to  think  out  the  details  of  how  a  thing 
was  to  be  done.  But  whereas  I  might  have  continued  my  medi- 
tations on  the  thing,  she  always  made  it  happen.  That  which 
might  be  done  to-day  was  never  put  off  till  to-morrow.  Never  in 
haste  to  decide,  she  was  always  swift  and  still  more  sure,  to  act. 

She  has  gone  from  our  midst ;  but  the  memory  of  her  gracious 
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pmcnce  and  noble  character  will  linger  long  in  her  place,  and 
the  traditions  she  has  created  will  last  longer  still  in  the  school 
which  enshrines  her  memory  as  founder. 

Sophie  Bryant. 


II. 

In  the  wisdom  of  these  later  times  it  is  thought  well  to  dis- 
courage that  school-girl  worship  of  a  beloved  teacher  which,  in 
days  gone  by,  made  school-life  so  intense  a  joy  to  some  of  us.  And, 
certainly,  it  is  well  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  mere 
vanity,  which  seeks  reflected  glory  from  nearness  to  the  center  of 
the  little  world  of  school,  and  that  self-forgetting  devotion  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  of  human  emotions. 

The  great  teacher  whose  loss  we  mourn  possessed,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  the  power  to  excite  this  uplifting  devotion  from 
all  who  knew  her  best.  The  '*  jar  and  fret "  of  daily  life  seemed  to 
have  no  destroying  effect  on  the  love  of  her  old  pupils. 

It  was  before  any  serious  danger  existed  of  more  than  what 
seemed  sad  enough — Miss  Buss'  retirement  from  office — ^that  I 
began  to  write  the  '^  Story  of  the  School."  From  time  to  time, 
since  I  joined  the  Governing  Body,  in  1871,  the  Founder  had  given 
me  material  for  this  woric,  and  I  thought  it  would  appear  ap- 
propriately when  her  official  relation  to  the  school  came  to  its 
close.  Knowing  how  much  interest  was  felt  by  many  of  the 
staff,  especially  those  who  had  been  old  pupils,  I  asked  them  to 
help  with  any  interesting  reminiscences.  It  was  before  even  the 
fear  of  death  had  intensified  emotion,  but  the  result  seemed  to 
me  very  striking.  After  sometimes  forty  years  of  close  associ- 
ation, from  early  childhood  into  middle  life,  in  one  after  another, 
I  found  the  same  affection,  the  same  high  enthusiasm,  stronger 
and  clearer  to-day  than  even  in  its  first  glow  in  early  youth. 

One  thing  only  can  be  more  remarkable  than  this  universal 
love — ^and  that  is  iiie  love  to  whidi,  after  all,  this  loving  was  but  a 
response.  The  secret  is  given  in  one  of  these  memories :  ^*  I 
remember  how  like  a  mother  she  seemed  to  me,  who  wanted  a  mother 
so  dreadfully!  And  I  think  that  ever  after  that  time  I  thought 
of  her  as  a  wnioertal  mother.  There  are  some  women  of  that 
kind." 

And  another  of  this  early  band,  who  went  as  a  girl  of  seventeen 
to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  in  Camden  street,  speaks  of  her 
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first  impressions  in  the  same  way:  '*  I  think  in  those  early  days 
it  was  her  sweet  motherly  way  of  drawing  each  one  of  us  to  her,  and 
caring  for  each  particular  person's  concerns,  and  rootiembering 
them,  which  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else;  excepting, 
indeed,  her  very  encouraging  manner.  She  lost  no  opportunity 
of  saying  a  loving  word  of  praise;  and  it  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  motherly  hug,  which  warmed  one's  heart  for  a  long  time. 
That  comfortable  loving  manner  was  a  great  power  among  teachers 
and  pupils." 

And  after  thirty  years  of  work  under  this  happy  leadership 
the  same  writer  adds,  on  this  last  sad  New  Year's  Eve :  *^  But, 
indeed,  it  must  be  a  terrible  miss  for  us ;  the  never  being  able  to  go 
to  her  for  motherly  loving  sympathy;  one  got  so  very  close  to  her 
at  times.  One  of  the  lights  that  will  go  on  burning  out  of  her 
life,  and  will  kindle  others,  is  that  loving  motherliness.  If  one 
could  only  show  a  little  of  it — following  in  her  dear  steps — ^to 
those  who  need  it!" 

There  is  only  a  natural  sequence  in  the  fact  mentioned  by 
another  early  pupil  and  member  of  the  staiF,  that,  having  begun 
to  mother  them  as  pupils,  this  relation  would  naturally  continue 
even  when  girl  became  woman,  and  pupil  changed  to  teacher. 
But  it  may  still  be  quite  true  that  **  the  relationship  of  the  head- 
mistress and  teachers  was  unique.  Miss  Buss  never  seemed  to  tire 
of  having  her  teachers  about  her,  for  even  in  holidays  they  were 
constant  visitors  at  her  country  house.  Then,  if  we  require  a  thoro 
change,  Miss  Buss  was  the  first  to  know  and  suggest  it,  and  many 
of  us  owe  to  her  our  love  of  foreign  travel. 

^*  To  be  in  Rome  with  her  was  the  climax  of  all  delights !  She 
literally  knew  the  history  of  every  comer  of  it,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  She  was  a  good  linguist,  being  able  to  converse  in 
Italian,  German,  and  French.  Not  one  word  of  *  School '  passed 
between  us  from  the  time  we  left  Holbom  till  we  were  back  in  our 
own  places.  She  had  the  happy  faculty  of  leaving  work  with  all 
its  worries  behind." 

Such  records  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It  is  by  putting 
together  the  impression  of  complete  satisfaction  given  to  each  of 
these  varied  individual  needs  that  we  arrive  at  some  due  estimate 
of  the  wonderful  personality  of  our  great-hearted  friend.  Each  of 
those  in  relation  to  her  held  a  true  and  real  place  in  her  regard. 
Each  was  distinct  and  distinctly  separate.  It  was  no  jumble  of 
meaningless  amiability.  She  had  definite  loves  and  likings.  She 
may  have  had  also  definite  dislikings,  and  probably  had.    But  of 
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this  we  do  not  keep  count  here.  Of  hate  and  scorn,  except  for 
evil  itself,  she  had  nothing.  Her  teaching,  like  her  practice,  was 
**  to  be  merciless  to  the  sin,  but  very  tender  to  the  sinner.''  To 
the  sin  she  could  be  without  mercy. 

Love  with  her,  like  her  thoughts,  was  the  outcome  of  a  high 
nature,  made  strong  by  principle  and  duty.  Its  roots  were  deep 
down  in  the  love  and  life  eternal.  As  her  brother  says  of  her, 
'^  Out  of  this  religious  principle  came — as  a  natural  fruit — ^her 
large-hearted  charity,  and  the  help  she  gave  ever  willingly  to 
those  who  needed  assistance." 

The  intense  love  of  little  children,  of  which  so  many  notices 
speak,  was  truly  the  lovely  blossoming  that  beautified  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  this  great  life.  Her  chosen  rest  was  to  gather  round 
her  a  "  baby-show " — ^her  nephews  in  their  day,  and  then,  her 
grand-nephews,  and  the  children  of  friends  and  pupils.  Just  a 
few  at  a  time;  when  she  would  herself  get  out  the  toys  from  her 
stores,  and  watch  their  play,  and  tell  stories  with  the  mothers  of 
baby  wit  and  wisdom.  Her  last  quite  coherent  remark  was  an 
inquiry  for  "  little  curly-head " — her  nephew's  little  son — and 
her  last  visitors  were  children. 

It  is  quite  in  keping  that  the  great  work  of  her  life  should  be 
the  outcome  of  this  motherly  feeling.  She  was  an  educator:  a 
bom  teacher,  with  all  the  bent  of  her  nature  turned  towards  making 
teaching  into  a  science.  She  must  always  have  devoted  herself  to 
this  work.  But  her  great  schools  were  the  outcome  not  of  her 
head,  but  of  her  heart. 

I  first  knew  her  in  1870,  when  the  great  change  had  just  been 
made,  and  the  private  school  in  Camden  street  had  developed  into 
the  now  so  well-known  **  North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden 
School  for  Girls." 

My  own  interest,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  in  the  employ- 
ments open  to  educated  women ;  and,  in  the  course  of  gathering  ma- 
terial for  some  papers  on  art  work,  I  had  gone  into  many  other 
kinds  of  employments,  always  to  find  the  same  obstacles  of  in- 
sufficient teaching  and  lack  of  training. 

A  lecture  from  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  at  one  of  the  Social 
and  Science  Congresses,  made  me  see  clearly  that  better  education 
was  the  essential  to  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  women. 
I  then  began  to  pay  some  heed  to  what  I  heard  of  Miss  Buss  from 
my  friend.  Miss  L.  Agnes  Jones,  one  of  the  early  group  of 
pupils.   Her  stay  in  Camden  street  had  been  cut  short  by  ill-health, 
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but  she  had  been  there  long  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  all 
its  influence,  and  thus,  years  afterwards,  she  was  among  the  very 
first  to  see  the  importance  of  the  new  movement,  and  to  give  it 
all  the  help  of  enthusiastic  sympathy. 

The  thing  that  impressed  my  friend,  and  that  she  made  me 
feel— even  before  I  had  it  direct  f nnn  the  source — was  the  passion 
of  helpfulness  in  which  this  full  mother-heart  poured  itself  out. 
Miss  Buss  had  known  how  hard  it  was,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  to  fit  herself  for  the  wotk  of  teadiing;  and 
her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  pity  for  the  half -educated  girls 
taken  from  sdiool  under  stress  of  circumstances,  often  before  they 
had  began  to  know  what  education  meant,  and  then  thrown  on  to  the 
world  to  earn  their  own  living,  or  to  support  others  dependent 
on  them.  To  supply  real  teaching  and  training,  on  terms  within 
reach  of  the  most  limited  means,  was  the  work  on  which  her  heart 
had  long  been  set:  the  work  she  lived  to  accomplish,  being  per- 
mitted, as  few  are  permitted,  to  see  her  heart's  desire  granted. 

Long  before  she  saw  her  way  to  carry  it  out  she  had  her  scheme 
ready.  Indeed,  from  the  first  she  was  preparing  the  way,  working 
out  her  system  of  teaching  and  perfecting  the  organization  of  a 
large  school. 

Numbers,  as  she  knew,  were  essential  to  lowness  of  fees,  for  by 
numbers  only  could  the  teaching  be  well  paid  and  be  made  ef- 
ficient. She  never  forgot  the  good  of  the  teacher  in  her  anxiety 
about  the  pupil. 

In  1870  there  were  800  pupils  in  the  "North  London  Col- 
legiate School  for  Ladies,"  a  large  number  for  a  private  girPs 
school.  It  was  her  own  private  property,  with  a  friendly  super- 
vision from  the  St.  Pancras  clergy,  as  visitors.  All  the  income 
was  her  own;  and  out  of  school  she  was  a  lady  at  large,  free  to 
cultivate  all  the  refined  tastes  with  which  she  was  so  largely  en- 
dowed. She  had  the  option  of  working  out  her  own  theories  in 
what  way  and  for  as  long  as  she  might  please,  or  else  of  retiring 
on  her  distinguished  reputation,  and  taking  a  few  private  pupils 
at  any  terms  she  might  choose  to  ask. 

On  the  one  side  were  these  alternatives;  on  the  other  side  was 
her  life-long  dream  of  help  to  the  girls  whose  sufi^ering  was  so 
close  to  her  heart.  On  the  one  side  ease  and  cultured  leisure  for 
herself;  on  the  other,  ceasless  labor  of  new  organization,  with 
anxiety,  struggle,  and  possible  failure,  undertaken  for  love's  sake. 

The  opportunity  came  at  last  in  the  suggestion  that  her  school 
organization  was  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  cease  with  her  life. 
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After  due  deliberation  she  gave  up  all  the  work  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  to  be  held  by  trustees  for  the  public  good.  A 
second  school — ^with  fees  at  the  lowest  rates  possible — was  to  be 
opened,  in  addition  to  the  continuance  of  an  '^  upper  "  school,  on 
the  old  lines. 

To  this  **  lower  "  school  she  gave  the  Camden  street  premises, 
with  all  the  furniture  and  school  plant — a  free  gift.  The  **  upper  " 
school  was  removed  to  Camden  road.  To  enable  her  to  meet  in- 
eyitable  risks  during  the  period  of  transition  she  took  on  herself, 
for  the  first  time,  the  responsibilities  of  boarders  in  her  own  home, 
and  opened  '*  Myra  Lodge." 

On  all  sides  the  experiment  was  considered  very  doubtful. 
Prejudice  was  strong  against  the  idea  of  a  public  school  for  girls, 
involving  mixture  of  different  social  grades  and  other  things 
generally  considered  undesirable  for  girls. 

For  the  first  year  the  progress  made  was  slow  enou^,  and  the 
income  of  the  headmistress  was  almost  nil.  The  next  year  she 
gave  back  nearly  all  she  received,  to  go  in  working  expenses.  But, 
finally,  in  1879,  the  goal  was  reached,  when  the  new  buildings  were 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

There,  we  may  give  her  own  thoughts  about  her  work,  as  well 
as  the  feeling  out  of  which  it  grew:  she  felt  for  the  girls  who 
had  to  teach  for  a  livelihood,  and  she  secured  for  them  the  teach- 
ing and  the  training  needed  to  this  end.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  her  aim,  and  she  gave  them  not  merely  a  means  of 
living,  but  a  life  worth  living;  she  fitted  them  for  work,  but  she 
made  it  work  worth  the  doing,  work  that  enridied  the  world  as 
well  as  the  worker. 

Here  are  her  own  words :  ^'  Some  think  this  professional  aspect 
of  teaching  ridiculous ;  I  am  silent  when  they  speak,  as  I  am  gradu- 
ally growing  into  the  idea  that  teaching  is  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
fessions, ndt  second  even  to  medicine:  one  does  with  the  body, 
the  other  with  the  immortal  soul." 

She  was  silent  while  the  others  talked.  But  that  silence  was 
the  germ  of  the  **  Teacher's  Guild,"  which  owed  its  first  beginnings 
to  her  thought  and  to  her  effort.  The  first  meeting — at  which 
half  a  dozen  ladies  only  were  present — ^was  held  at  Sandall  road. 
That  teaching  should  cease  to  be  a  trade — ^where  in  return  for  so 
much  coin  so  many  hours  were  grudgingly  given — and  that  it 
should  become  a  learned  profession,  where  excellence  of  work  and 
not  its  mere  reward  ia  the  true  ideal;  these  were  two  things  to 
which  she  gave  her  mind,  working  in  obedience  to  her  heart. 
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But  there  is  so  much  to  tell  of  her,  with  her  many  sidedness. 
All  that  she  did  for  education,  making  it  a  science.  What  she  did 
for  art,  as  an  artist's  daughter,  trained  from  infancy  in  the  love 
of  the  beautiful;  what  she  was  in  religion — her  faith  turned  to 
life — ^in  all  her  wide  philanthropic  interests,  embracing  every 
branch  of  public  benefaction,  as  well  as  all  her  own  hidden  deeds 
of  special  beneficence,  will  be  known  only  in  the  great  hereafter 
from  the  many  voices  that  shall  then  call  her  blessed. 

How  much  she  did  outside  her  own  special  duty!  She  worked 
till  the  last ;  till  those  splendid  energies,  which  seemed  inexhaustible, 
were  at  length  worn  out. 

She  died  **  in  harness,"  and  we  must  not  grudge  her  what  she 
would  have  chosen.  But  yet,  how  we  wish  it  might  have  been 
otherwise!  That  she  might  have  rested  in  time,  to  have  saved  her- 
self to  be  with  us  a  little  longer,  an  inspiration  and  strength  to 
all ;  **  a  great  moral  force  in  the  educational  world '' ;  an  example 
to  all  teachers  as  well  as  to  her  own  staff  and  to  her  pupils;  a  joy 
to  the  friends  who  loved  her;  and  to  her  own  dearest — ^but  here 
we  must  be  silent  before  her  brother's  words :  **  I  cannot  speak  of 
what  she  was — and  what  her  memory  will  be — ^to  her  nearer  re- 
lations, and  especially  to  us,  her  brothers." 

AkKIB  £.   RiDLST. 


in. 

Frances  Mary  Buss  began  to  teach  when  a  mere  girl.  She 
was  only  twenty-one  when,  in  conjunction  with  her  mother,  she 
started,  with  six  pupils,  the  school  to  which  thousands  now  are 
proud  to  owe  allegiance.  Few  of  the  visitors  to  the  North  London 
collegiate  school  are  aware  of  its  small  beginnings,  nor  of  the 
especial  sense  in  which  she  was  its  founder  as  well  as  its  head- 
mistress. 

The  public  life  of  Miss  Buss  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  higher  education  for  women.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies 
selected  to  give  evidence  before  the  Schools  Enquiry  Cdmmission 
in  1868 — an  exceptional  honor  in  those  educationally  prehistoric 
days — when  grave  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  girl's 
intellect  attaining  to  Latin  or  mathematics,  or  even  the  correct 
working  of  an  ordinary  stun. 

The  history  of  her  school  is  to  a  great  extent  her  own  history. 
How  she  loved  the  school !   Every  thought  and  hope  was  bound  up 
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with  its  progress  and  prosperity.  The  humorous  tradition  that  no 
building  was  ever  erected  so  quickly  as  this  school  throws  a  side 
light  on  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  she  infused  into  all  whi> 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  its  work. 

Miss  Buss  took  an  exceptional  interest  in  the  opening  out  of 
fresh  occupations  for  women.  Always  ready  with  good  advice  she 
was  consulted  by  countless  parents  about  the  future  careers  of  their 
daughters.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  reference  to  two  other  marked 
characteristics — ^which  perhaps  could  only  be  known  to  those  in 
daily  contact  with  her.  One  was  that  jealousy  and  selfishness  were 
impossible  to  her  nature,  and  her  power  of  living  in  the  lives  of 
others.  The  success  or  distinction  of  friend  or  colleague  was  on^ 
of  her  greatest  pleasures.  The  other  was  her  intense  love  of  little 
children;  no  matter  who  they  were — ^her  own  great-nephews,  the 
little  ones  in  the  kindergarten,  or  her  **  grand-children,"  as  she 
loved  to  call  the  children  of  her  old  pupils.  Shd  always  had  some 
treasured  story  to  relate  of  them.  *^  Would  not  that  make  a  pretty 
incident  in  a  book?"  she  would  say.  The  toy  exhibition,  which  is 
now  an  annual  institution  on  Foundation  Day,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  sympathetic  diord  which  was  touched  in  her  large  heart, 
when,  years  ago,  she  heard  of  workhouse  children  ^*  who  had 
never  seen  a  toy." 

The  best  evidence  of  her  work  for  the  world  is  that  it  will  go  on, 
even  tho  her  active  brain  and  busy  hand  are  still.  She  has  left 
as  a  legacy  to  those  whom  she  helped  and  for  whom  she  worked 
the  strong  desire  to  work  as  she  did  for  others,  not  narrowed  by 
any  one  sphere  of  labor,  but  sharing  in  and  forwarding  the  multi- 
farious interests  of  the  lives  of  women  of  the  present  day. 

Grace  Topus. 

London. 

(Extracts  from  an  obituary  notice  pablithed  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Miss  Butt* 

on  Christmas  Eve»  1894.] 


A  Beautiful  Portrait  of  Miss  Buss  will  be  found  in  the 
October  Number  of  Teachers  Magazine,  Published  by  the 
United  Educational  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 
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QDoman  in  Mobammcdantem 

nrr^  OHAMMEDANISM  as  a  creed  and  a  religion  is  little 
I  IVl  j  understood  by  most  people  of  the  civilised  nations. 
B9HWB1  Mahomet  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  false 
IBHfir  prophet  and  usurper;  his  followers  are  believed  to  have 
used  the  so-called  Mohammedan  religion  merely  as  a  doak  for 
polygamy  and  vice.  The  women  especially  are  pitied  as  cruelly 
enslaved  human  beings,  whose  cries  for  release  from  bondage  are 
unheeded  and  unheard  by  the  monsters  who  leave  them  to  stifle 
within  the  walls  of  the  harem,  or  behind  the  heavy  veil. 

The  women  of  the  countries  where  Mahomet  holds  sway  are 
indeed  inferior  in  enlightenment  to  their  American  sisters.  But, 
as  for  pity — the  ladies  of  the  Eastern  harems  pity  us !  We  are  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  to  be  jostled  by 
rough  crowds,  perchance  allowed  to  stand  while  men  occupy  com- 
fortable seats,  compelled  eron  to  earn  our  own  bread  and  butter! 
The  wmnen  in  Mohammedan  countries,  meanwhile,  are  clothed 
in  the  finest  raiment  their  husbands  can  provide;  are  kept  from 
the  outside  world  within  the  protection  of  the  house-walls,  and 
every  girl  is  sure  of  a  home  and  of  a  husband's  support,  even 
if  she  shares  the  support  with  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more,  other 
wives. 

You  will  remember  that,  according  to  the  Bible  story,  Abraham 
had  a  son  by  the  concubine  whom  Sarah  had  given  him  because 
she  had  no  child  of  her  own.  Afterwards  becoming  jealous  of  the 
slave  and  the  child  Ishmael,  both  mother  and  son  were  driven 
forth  into  the  desert  From  Ishmael  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabians 
claimed  their  descent. 

For  ages  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of  these  tribes  remained 
unchanged.  Wandering  over  their  vast  deserts  in  small  companies, 
the  various  families  had  little  in  common,  and,  warriors  from  in- 
fancy, they  wielded  their  arms  against  each  other.  In  the  early 
days  they  had  looked  up  thru  the  starry  heaven  to  a  Supreme 
Being  as  their  Creator.  In  time  the  significance  of  the  works  of 
creation  was  lost,  and  the  Arabians  became  idolators,  worshipping 
the  stars  themselves  as  deities,  and  setting  up  graven  images  in 
honor  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  bowing  down  to  fire  as  the  Deity, 
and  abhorring  darkness  as  the  Evil  One.  In  their  fanatic  zeal  they 
even  sacrificed  human  beings  on  the  altar  of  the  fiery  god. 
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It  was  to  such  that  Mahomet  came — ^who  will  dare  to  say  un- 
sent  by  an  All-Father?  He  recognized  the  terrible  needs  of  these 
wild  hordes,  and  how  much  of  the  Truth  they  were  then  able  to 
receive. 

In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  certain  Abdallah, 
of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  Andna,  a  lovely  maiden 
of  the  same  tribe,  were  married.  So  remarkable  was  Abdallah  for 
personal  beauty  that,  if  Mioslem  traditions  are  to  be  believed,  two 
hundred  virgins  died  on  his  wedding  night  of  a  broken  heart. 
Mahomet  was  the  only  child  of  this  marriage.  When  he  was  two 
numt]^  old  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  followed  her  husband 
to  the  grave  after  six  years  of  widowhood.  The  orphan  was 
taken  by  an  unde,  the  next  of  kin.  > 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Mahomet  was  a  lad  intelligent  beyond  his 
years.  At  his  earnest  request  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  a 
caravan  of  his  uncle's  to  Syria.  The  route  lay  thru  regions  rich  in 
traditions ;  and  the  stories  of  good  and  evil  genii  recounted  during 
the  evening  halts  of  the  caravan  doubtless  remained  in  his  memory, 
influencing  strongly  a  naturally  vivid  imagination.  At  a  convent 
conducted  by  Nestorian  Christians  the  caravan  came  to  a  halt. 
One  of  the  monks,  conversing  with  Mahomet,  and  surprised  at  his 
precocity  and  desire  for  information,  taught  the  boy  something 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Especially  must  the  con- 
versation have  been  directed  against  the  idolatrous  practices  in 
which  Mahomet  had  been  educated,  for  the  Nestorians  condemned 
not  merely  the  worship  of  images,  but  even  their  exhibition.  This 
intercourse  laid  the  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  Koran. 

During  succeeding  years  Mahomet  continued  his  journeys 
with  caravans;  in  course  of  time  conducting  them  himself.  He 
became  a  man  of  importance  in  Mecca,  his  native  city.  But  al- 
ways he  retained  the  inclination  to  reverie  and  religious  specula- 
tion, which  he  had  shown  in  boyhood.  He  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  idolatry  with  which  the  country 
was  rife.  He  contrasted  it  with  the  spiritual  religions  of  which  he 
had  learned  much.  Finally  the  idea  of  a  religious  reform  sprang 
up  in  his  mind,  and  grew  until  it  completely  engrossed  his  thoughts. 
He  became  subject  to  trances  and  day-dreams.  Then,  according 
to  Moslemic  tradition,  the  famous  Revelation  took  place.  Mahomet 
was  passing  the  sacred  month  of  Ramadhan  in  a  cavern  of  Mount 
Hara  in  fasting  and  prayer.  As  he  lay  wrapped  in  his  mantle, 
he  suddenly  heard  a  voice  calling  him.     He  swooned,  but  on  re- 
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gaining  consciousness,  he  beheld  an  angel  in  human  form,  who  dis- 
played a  silken  cloth  covered  with  written  characters. 

''  Read ! "  said  the  angel. 

^*  I  know  not  how  to  read ! "  Mahomet  replied. 

**  Read !  "  the  angel  repeated,  ^^In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  created  all  things;  who  created  man  from  a  clot  of  blood. 
Read,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  who  taught  man  the  use  of 
the  pen ;  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  rays  of  knowledge,  and  teaches 
him  what  before  he  knew  not." 

Then  Mahomet  read,  the  writing  containing  the  decrees  of 
Qod  as  afterwards  set  down  in  the  Koran.  When  he  had  finished 
the  perusal  the  angel  added,  ^^  O  Mahomet,  of  a  truth  thou  are  the 
prophet  of  Grod,  and  I  am  his  angel  Gabriel." 

At  first  Mahomet  revealed  only  to  his  own  household  what  had 
passed.  Gradually,  however,  the  new  faith  spread,  until  at  the 
end  of  three  years  there  were  forty  converts.  A  further  vision, 
ordering  him  to  '^  arise,  preach  and  magnify  the  Lord,"  caused 
him  to  throw  ofi^  all  reserve  and  to  strive  to  spread  his  doctrines 
as  widely  as  possible.  Then  came  opposition,  especially  from  his 
own  tribe,  and  finally  persecution.  Thru  it  all  Mahomet  neither 
lost  faith  in  himself  nor  in  his  cause.  *^  Should  they  array  against 
me  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,''  ^  de- 
clared, **  yet  while  God  should  command  me  I  would  not  renounce 
my  purpose." 

Ten  years  passed.  His  doctrine  fought  its  way,  amid  the 
greatest  discouragements.  At  last  Mahomet  was  compelled  to  flee 
for  his  life.  Up  to  this  event,  which  is  known  as  the  Hegira, 
and  from  which  all  Mohammedan  dates  are  reckoned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mahomet  had  the  most  profound  faith  in  the  reality 
and  worth  of  his  cause.  From  this  time,  however,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  change.  His  doctrine  of  toleration  gradually  be- 
came one  of  extermination.  With  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  the 
scimetar  in  the  other,  he  went  forth  to  ofi^er  to  the  nations  the 
three-fold  alternative  of  conversion,  tribute  or  death.  IVom  an 
army  of  a  thousand  men  the  Moslem  forces  increased  until  they 
reached  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand,  all  eager  for  con- 
quest. For  long  after  Mahomet's  death  the  wars  in  behalf  of 
Mbhammedanism  continued,  until  Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Northern  Africa,  and  even  Southern  Spain  came  under 
Moslem  sway. 

As  already  suggested,  Mahomet's  was,  at  least  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  the  true  spirit  of  the  reformer.    It  was  his  dream  to 
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make  life  better  for  those  about  him.  His  love  for  diildren  was 
so  great  that  he  seldom  passed  even  the  raggedest  urchin  without 
stopping  for  a  kindly  word.  Animals,  in  trouble,  ran  to  him  for 
protection.  The  slave  who  served  him  f  rcnn  boyhood  declared  that 
he  had  never  received  from  his  master  a  single  cross  word.  Mahomet 
did  not  do  for  womankind  what  he  could  and  probably  would  have 
done  had  he  lived  in  the  twentieth  century  instead  of  the  fifth; 
but  women  were  safe  in  his  keeping,  and  in  his  devotion  to  at  least 
two  of  his  wives  he  may  well  serve  as  a  worthy  example  to  some 
husbands  even  in  enlightened  America.  In  accordance  with  his 
own  **  revealed "  law,  he  was  forbidden  to  show  respect  to  the 
grave  of  anyone  who  had  died  an  unbeliever.  On  entering  the 
village  where  his  mother  lay  buried,  he  asked  from  heaven  a  re- 
laxation of  this  law.  Receiving  permission  to  visit  the  grave,  he 
burst  into  tears.  **  I  asked  leave  of  God,"  he  said,  **  to  visit  my 
mother's  grave,  and  it  was  granted ;  but  when  I  asked  leave  to  pray 
for  her,  it  was  denied  me ! " 

CABIJAH. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  Mecca  during  Mahomet's  youth,  a 
widow.  Cadi j  ah  by  name.  She  had  been  twice  married,  and  her 
second  husband  had  left  her  mistress  of  a  large  estate.  Needing 
a  business  manager,  Mahomet,  then  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  was  recommended  to  her  as  a  young  man  of  unu^al  ability. 
In  her  employ  he  traveled  to  all  parts  of  Southern  Arabia  as  the 
conductor  of  large  caravans.  He  managed  Cadijah's  affairs  so 
well,  and  was,  withal,  so  fine  looking  and  attractive,  that  the 
widow,  despite  her  fifteen  years  of  seniority,  determined  to  marry 
him.  She  forthwith,  thru  her  trusty  slave  Maisara,  offered  him 
her  hand ;  the  negotiations,  as  Irving  tells  us  in  his  **  Mahomet 
and  His  Successors,"  being  recorded  with  simple  brevity : 

"Makomet,"  demanded  Maisara,  ''why  dost  thou  not  marry P" 

"I  have  not  the  means,"  replied  Mahomet. 

''Well,  but  if  a  wealthy  dame  should  offer  thee  her  hand:  one  also  who 
is  handsome  and  of  high  mrthP" 

"And  who  is  she?** 

'•Cadijah." 

"How  is  that  possible? ** 

"Let  me  manage  it" 

An  hour  was  appointed  for  an  interview,  and  the  affair  was  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  that  promptness  and  sagacity  which  had 
distinguished  Mahomet  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  widow. 

The  morning  after  the  famous  Revelation  already  mentioned, 
Miahomet  went  to  Cadi  j  ah  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit  and  re* 
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lated  what  had  occurred.  Cadljah,  with  the  credulity  of  an  affec- 
tionate woman,  saw  herein  the  fruition  of  all  her  husband's  hopes 
and  dreams. 

"Jojful  tidings  dost  thoa  biing^**  she  egcUimad.  ^Bj  him  in  wboBc 
imnd  is  the  soul  of  Cadijah,  I  will  henceforth  rtnrd  tliee  as  the  prophet 
of  our  nation.  Rejoice^"  added  shc^  seeing  hfan  suB  cast  down;  ''Allah  will 
not  suffer  thee  to  fall  to  shame.  Hast  thou  not  been  loflng  to  thy  kinsfolk; 
kind  to  thy  ndgfabors;  charitable  to  the  poor;  hospitable  to  the  stranger; 
faithful  to  thy  word»  and  erer  a  defender  o^  the  truth  P  *** 

For  a  quarter  of  a  centiury  Cadi j  ah  was  the  prophet's  com- 
forter in  times  of  doubt  and  persecution,  and  he  was  faithful  to 
her,  and  to  her  alone,  as  long  as  she  lived.  When  she  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  clothed  himself  in  mourn- 
ing. He  was  only  comforted  by  an  assurance  from  the  angel 
Gabriel,  says  tradition,  that  a  silver  palace  had  been  set  apart 
for  Cadi  j  ah  in  Paradise  as  a  reward  for  her  faith  and  service  in 
his  cause. 

It  is  said  of  the  faithful  Cadijah  in  the  Moslem  traditions,  that  she 
beiieved  in  Mahomet  and  beliered  in  the  truth  of  the  Rerelation,  and  forti- 
fied liim  in  his  aims.  She  was  tlie  first  who  believed  in  God,  in  his  messenger, 
and  in  the  Rerelation.  Tliereby  God  had  sent  him  comfort,  for  as  often  as 
be  heard  aught  disagreeable,  contradictory,  or  how  he  was  shown  to  be  a  liar, 
she  was  sad  about  it.  God  comforted  him  thru  her  when  he  returned  to 
her,  in  rousing  him  up  again  and  making  his  burden  more  light  to  him,  as- 
suring him  of  her  own  faith  in  him,  and  representing  to  him  the  futiU^  of 

fflen*8  babble. 

• 

His  beautiful  young  wife,  Ayesha,  never  ceased  to  be  jealous 
of  *'  that  toothless  old  hag,"  as  she  called  Cadijah.  Long  years 
softer  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  contrasted  her  own  youth  and 
beauty  with  Cadijah's  age  and  infirmities  and  asked,  "  Am  I  not 
mudi  better  than  she?  "  "  No,  by  Allah,"  was  the  reply.  "  When 
I  was  poor,  she  enriched  me;  when  I  was  called  a  liar,  she  alone 
believed  in  me;  when  I  was  opposed  by  all  the  world,  she  alone 
remained  true  to  me." 

After  Cadijah's  death,  Mahomet,  according  to  the  Eastern 
custom,  took  several  mves,  one  after  another.  His  first  choice  was 
the  beautiful  child  Ayesha,  daughter  of  his  friend  Abu  Bekr. 
As  she  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  they  were  not  married  for 
two  years.  Their  nuptials  were  then  celebrated  with  great  sim- 
plicity; the  wedding  supper  consisting  of  milk.  Thenceforth  the 
prophet  was  more  completely  under  her  influence  than  under  that 
of  any  other  human  being.  Ayesha  alone  of  all  his  wives  was 
with  him  when  he  died. 


*WMhtngton   Irring'i  "Maliomet  and  His  SnoccMon. 


It 
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True  it  is  that  the  unbounded  license  of  Oriental  polygamj 
which  he  had  himself  imposed — ^no  man,  according  to  the  Koran,, 
was  allowed  more  than  four  wives — ^he  relaxed  in  his  own  behalf. 
It  is  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory.  Even  his  own  harem  was 
scandalized  by  his  marriage  with  Maryah,  a  Christian,  and 
Egyptian,  and  a  slave.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
most  of  Mahomet's  marriages  are  to  be  explained  as  much  on  the 
ground  of  pity  as  for  other  motives.  All  but  Ayesha  were  widows,, 
remarkable  neither  for  beauty  nor  wealth. 

However,  it  is  the  effects  of  Mohammedanism  upon  woman 
that  we  are  to  consider  here.  The  following,  from  Smith's  ^*  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedanism,"  sums  up  the  conditions  briefly 
and  clearly: 

Tofygamj  iSy  next  to  caste,  the  most  blighting  institntion  to  which  a  nation' 
can  bccmne  a  prev.  It  pc^utes  society  at  the  fountain-head,  for  the  family 
is  the  soDTce  of  aU  political  and  social  virtues.  Mohammed  would  hare  more- 
than  doubled  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  Eastern  world  owes  to  him  had  he 
swept  it  away;  but  he  could  not  have  done  ao^  even  if  he  had  fully  seen  its 
evils.  Mohammed  could  not  have  made  a  tabfUa  ra$a  of  Eastern  society,, 
but  what  he  could  do,  he  did.  He  at  least  put  strict  limitations  on  the 
unbounded  license  of  Eastern  polygamy  and  the  facility  of  Eastern  divorce. 

If  the  true  social  touchstones  of  a  religion  are  the  way  in  which  it  re- 
gards the  poor  and  tlie  oppressed,  Mohammed's  religion  can  stand  the  test. 
He  improved  the  conditions  of  women  by  frering  them  from  the  arbitrary 
patriazchal  power  of  the  parents  or  the  heirs  of  their  husbands,  by  incul-^ 
eating  just  and  kind  treatment  of  them  by  their  husbands  thraiiselves,  by 
giving  them  legal  rights  in  case  of  unfair  treatment,  and  by  absolutely  prcK 
hibiting  the  incestuous  marriages,  which  were  rife  in  the  times  of  ignorance^ 
and  i&  stUl  more  horrible  practice  of  the  burying  alive  of  female  infants. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for,  besides  imposing  restrictions  on  polygamy,  by  hi» 
severe  laws  at  first,  and  by  the  strong  moral  sentiment  aroused  by  these 
laws  afterwards,  he  had  succeeded,  down  to  this  very  day,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  ever  been  the  case  elsewhere,  in  freeing  all  M(rfiammedan 
countries  from  those  professional  outcasts  who  live  by  their  own  miseiy,  and,, 
by  their  existence  as  a  recognized  class,  are  a  standing  reproach  to  every 
member  of  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

THE  KOKAK. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  used  in  the  call  to  prayer,  which  is  sounded  five  times 
each  day  in  the  countries  where  this  is  the  national  religion.  **  Our 
Grod  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  The  laws,  as 
given  by  Mahomet,  are  set  forth  in  the  volume  known  as  the 
Koran.  This  is  really  a  collection  of  the  sayings  dictated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  prophet  to  his  disciples.    Some  of  them  were 

^Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  by  R.  Boaworth  Smithi. 
Published  by  Harper  ft  Bro.,  New  York  City. 
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written  down  on  bits  of  bone,  oyster  shells,  pieces  of  wood  or 
tablets  of  stone,  and  thrown  pell-mell  into  boxes,  others  were 
simply  treasured  in  memory  and  written  out  afterwards.  The  va- 
rious chapters  were  later  arranged  according  to  length — ^the  long^ 
est  first,  the  shortest  last. 

The  Koran,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  recorded,  is  heavy 
reading,  but  portions  of  it  are  beautiful  in  form  as  well  as  in 
thought.  He  who  lives  up  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
dialog  on  charity,  can  be  trusted  to  deal  justly  with  man  and 
woman  alike: 

"When  God  made  the  earth*  it  shook  to  and  fro  till  He  put  mountains 
on  it  to  keep  it  iinn.'* 

Then  the  angels  asked:  "O  God,  is  there  anything  in  thy  creation 
stronger  than  these  mountains?** 

And  God  replied,  "Iron  is  stronger  than  the  mountains,  for  it  breaks 
them." 

"And  is  there  anjrthing  in  thy  creation  stronger  than  iron?** 

"Yes;  fire  is  stronger  than  iron,  for  it  melts  it** 

"Is  tiiere  anything  stronger  than  fire?" 

"Yes;  water,   for  it  quendies  flrc." 

"Is  there  anything  stronger  than  water?" 

"Yes;  wind,  for  it  puts  water  in  motion." 

"Our  Sustainer,  is  there  anything  in  thy  creation  stronger  than  wind?" 

"Yes;  a  good  man  giving  alms;  if  he  give  it  with  his  right  hand  and 
conceal  it   from  his  left,  he  overcomes  all  things." 

"Eveiy  good  act  is  charity;  your  smiling  in  your  brother's  face;  your 

gutUng  a  wanderer  in  the  rif^t  road;  your  giving  water  to  the  thirsty, 
I  charity;  exhortations  to  another  to  do  right  are  charity.  A  man*s  true 
wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  has  done  in  this  world  to  his  fellow-man. 
When  he  diesi  people  will  ask:  what  property  has  he  left  behind  him? 
But  the  angels  will  ask:  what  good  deeds  has  he  sent  before  him?" 

The  vision  of  the  last  day  is  a  beautiful  sermon  on  right  living: 

When  the  sun  shall  be  folded  up. 
And  the  stars  shall  fall, 

And  when  the  mountains  shall  be  set  in  motion. 
And  when  the  she  camels  with  young  shall  be  neglected. 
And  when  the  wild  beasts  shall  be  huddled  together, 
And  when  the  seas  shall  IxAU 

And  when  souls  shall  again  be  Jc^ed  to  their  bodies. 
And   wlien   the  female  child   that  has   been  buried   alive  shall  ask   for 
what  crime  she  was  put  to  death. 

And  when  the  leaves  of  the  Book  shall  be  unroUed, 
And  when  the  Heavens  shall  be  stripped  away  like  a  skin. 
And  when  Hell  shall  be  made  to  olaie. 
And   when   Paradise  shall   be  brought   near. 
Every  soul  shall  know  what  it  has  done. 

This  beautiful  description  of  the  One  God  whom  it  had  been 
Mlahomet's  life-work  to  proclaim,  is  still  engraved  on  precious  stones 
and  worn  by  devout  Mussulmans: 
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Ciod— there  is  no  God  but  he,  the  living,  the  Eternal.  Sluml)er  does 
not  overtake  him,  neither  sleep;  to  hhn  belongeth  all  that  is  in  liearen  and 
in  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him  but  by  his  own  per- 
mission? He  Icnoweth  that  which  is  past,  and  that  wliich  is  to  come  unto 
them,  and  the^  shall  not  comprehena  anything  of  his  Icnowledge  but  so 
far  as  he  pleaseth.  His  throne  is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  upholding  of  both  is  no  burden  unto  him.    He  is  the  Lofty  and  the  Great 

COMMANDS  CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

The  Koran  gives  explicit  directions  concerning  the  treatment 
that  shall  be  accorded  to  women.  The  following  show  the  respect 
in  which  they  were  to  be  held,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  prophet  in  their  behalf: 

"  Respect  women  who  have  borne  you;  God  is  watching  over  you." 
**  Women  ought  also  to  have  a  part  of  what  their  parents  and  Idndred  leave, 
whether  it  be  little,  or  whether  it  be  much." 

^  Speaic  unto  the  believing  women,  that  they  restrain  their  eyes  and  preserve 
thdr  modesty,  and  discover  not  their  ornaments,  except  what  necessarily  ap- 
peareth  thereof;  and  let  them  throw  their  veils  over  their  bosom.  And  let 
them  not  malce  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments  which  they  hide 
may  thereby  be  discovered." 

Mohammedanism  was  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  women  of 
Arabia  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  civilized  world 
has  passed  beyond  it.  The  Mohammedan  husband  has  to-day 
merely  to  say  to  his  wife,  "  Thou  art  divorced,"  and  the  bond  is 
dissolved.  She  is  a  plaything,  a  toy,  a  slave,  without  rights  and 
without  honor.  She  is  taught  only  what  may  serve  to  amuse,  or 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  her  lord  and  master.  It  may  be  that  as 
yet  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are  not  ready  for  the  blessings 
that  come  with  broader,  larger  views  of  life,  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  tiiey  will  be.  Who  knows  how  soon? 
New  York.  C.  S.  Gbiffin. 


The  world  has  not  been  in  the  past  very  heedful  of  the  heroes  who 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  ennobling  of  humanity.  It  makes  much  of 
statesmen  and  warriors,  but  seems  to  care  little  for  the  achievements 
of  its  teachers.  Yet  to  its  educators  the  world  owes  its  civilization,  its 
greatness,  and  nobility.  A  more  enlightened  generation  will  be  more 
just.  The  history  of  the  future  will  be  the  history  of  the  real  progress 
of  mankind  and  that  is  the  history  of  education.  Instead  of  memor- 
izing the  names  and  recounting  tiie  doings  of  presidents,  kings,  gen- 
erals, and  statesmen  the  children  in  the  schools  will  listen  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  the  men  and  women  who  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  tibe  higher  interests  of  humanity.    That  is  our  hope,  j 
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6diitatfoii  in  fitw  Zealand 

BEW  ZEALAND  is  a  British  colony,  wi\h  responsible  gov- 
ernment, situated  about  1,200  miles  southeast  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  104,751  square  miles  in  area,  or  nearly  as 
large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  estimated  popu- 
lation, in  May,  1904,  was  894,389.  It  has  a  foreign  trade  of  about 
$180,000,000,  and  exports  diiefly  frozen  meat,  wool,  gold,  dairy 
produce,  wheat,  oats,  kauri  gum,  phonnium  (flax)  and  timber.  It 
was  proclaimed  a  British  colony  in  1840,  and  its  system  of  educa- 
tion was  placed  on  its  present  basis  in  1877,  tho,  of  course, 
many  modifications  have  since  been  made  in  the  superstructure. 
The  three  grades  of  education — ^primary,  secondary  and  univer- 
sity— are  in  New  Zealand  closely  connected  and  are  gradually  being 
worked  into  a  compact  and  unified  system.  Thore  is  little  room  left 
for  private  enterprise ;  the  education  of  the  people  is  monopolized 
by  the  state,  which  provides  endowments  of  land  and  annual  grants 
of  money  towards  defraying  its  cost. 

PRIMARY  SYSTEM. 

The  primary  system  has  been  **free,  secular  and  compulsory** 
since  1877.  At  the  end  of  1902,  there  were  182,262  children  en- 
rolled on  the  books  of  the  state  primary  schools,  the  number  of  such 
schools  being  1,708.  The  average  rate  per  cent,  of  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  was  84.9,  and  the  parliamentary  grants  for  teachers* 
salaries  totalled  upwards  of  $2,200,000;  for  the  same  years  the 
buildings*  grant  reached  nearly  $250,000,  most  of  it  being  spent 
in  erecting  new  schools  in  pioneer  settlements ;  2,957  adult  teachers 
and  747  pupil-teachers  were  employed,  the  average  number  of  pu- 
pils to  each  adult  teacher  being  S0.7,  showing  a  decrease  on  that 
of  previous  years.  There  is  at  Wellington,  the  seat  of  government, 
a  Department  of  Education,  at  whose  head  is  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (at  present  the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Seddon)  who  changes  with 
a  change  of  government.  The  permanent  head  is  the  Secretary  for 
Education  and  Inspector-General  (Mr.  6.  Hogben,  M.A.)  who 
exercises  general  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the  system, 
receives  and  collates  the  reports  of  the  various  local  boards,  controla 
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the  examination  of  teacben  and  of  cayil  servants,  and  frames,  with 
the  adyice  of  the  local  inspectors  of  schook,  the  syUabus  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  whole  colony.  He  is  the  intermediary  between  Parliar 
ment  and  the  local  boards  of  education.  Of  these  boards  there  are 
thirteen,  each  of  nine  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  school 
oonmiittees.  They  administer  the  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  school 
buildings,  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  control  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  schools  in  their  district.  Eadi  school  is  situ- 
ated in  a  sepcunate  ^^school  district,"  the  householders  of  which  elect 
a  school  committee,  varying  from  five  to  nine  members,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  school.  These  committees  see  that  the  schools  and 
grounds  are  kept  in  good  repair,  grant  extraordinary  holidays, 
arrange  for  prizes,  school  concerts,  etc.,  and,  in  many  cases,  make 
the  final  appointment  of  teacher  from  a  list  of  approved  applicants 
submitted  by  the  boards.  The  system  of  boards  and  committees 
insures  the  existence  of  a  keen  popular  interest  in  education — an 
interest  that  is  markedly  absent  from  the  systems  of  the  Australian 
states  where  centralization  reigns  supreme. 

The  work  of  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  is  done  by 
a  capable  staff  of  inspectors  working  under  the  boards.  The  major- 
ity of  these  inspectors  recently  met  in  triennial  conference  at  Wel- 
lington (see  group)  to  consider  a  new  syllabus  of  instruction  and 
other  matters  of  educational  interest.  They  are  all  trained  and 
experienced  teachers  and  nearly  all  university  graduates.  The  old 
system  of  promoting  the  children  on  the  results  of  the  inspector's 
excunination  alone  has,  in  New  Zealand,  been  superseded  by  the  one 
whereby  the  teacher  is  free  to  promote  his  pupil  according  to  his 
own  estimate  of  the  child's  progress,  the  grounds  of  such  promo- 
tion to  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  inspector,  who  in  his  peri- 
odical visits  is  now  able  to  spend  more  time  and  energy  than  before 
in  advising  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  of  New  Zealand  are  said  to  compare  most  favor- 
ably in  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. For  every  100  men  engaged  in  teaching  in  1902  there  were 
182  women,  and  this  disproportion  is  likely  to  increase;  its  chief 
cause  is  undoubtedly  the  low  salary  earned  by  the  teaching  man  as 
compared  with  salaries  earned  in  other  occupations.  In  1902  the 
average  annual  salary  for  an  adult  teacher  was  $665,  the  average 
for  men  teachers  being  somewhat  higher,  that  for  women  teachers 
consid^ably  lower.  The  chief  source  of  supply  of  teachers  has 
been  the  primairy  schoob  theriselves  by  means  of  the  ^^pupil- 
teacher"  system  which  has  now  fallen  into  considerable  discredit. 
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Children  of  about  sixteen  were  apprencioed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  during  which  they  taught  all  the  school  day,  and  received, 
out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  instruction  in  various  subjects 
from  their  head  master.  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  has,  how- 
ever, considerably  decreased  of  late,  and  a  new  system  of  training 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated.  Hitherto  there  have  been  only  two 
scantily  equipped  training  colleges,  to  which  the  pupil-teachers  of 
two  board  districts  have  gone  on  the  conclusion  of  their  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  four  thoroly  up-to-date 
training  colleges  with  a  liberal  system  of  training  scholarships  for 
the  whole  colony.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  university 
graduates;  and  of  the  2,957  adult  teachers  employed  in  1902, 
2,474  were  holders  of  full  certificates  granted  by  the  department 
after  examination  tests. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  embraces  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  physical  instruction,  nature- 
study,  handwork,  geography,  needlework,  elementary  science,  his- 
tory and  civics,  military  drills  hygiene,  and  mored  (but  not  '*reli- 
gious")  instruction.  It  is  remodeled  from  time  to  time  and  moulded 
according  to  the  results  of  the  best  current  educational  experience. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupil  on  passing  Standard  VI,  the  high- 
est class  generally  used,  is  tiiirteen  years,  ten  months,  and  a  system 
of  free  continuation  and  technical  classes  has  been  devised  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population  further  to  educate  those  who  do  not 
go  on  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Even  a  brief  account  of  the  primary  system  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the  New  Zealand  Eklucational  In- 
stitute, which  is  an  association  comprising  the  majority  of  the  pri- 
mary teachers  in  the  colony.  Tho  without  the  immense  mem- 
bership of  the  English  National  Union  of  Teadiers,  or  the  Amer- 
ican National  Education  Asodation,  its  influence  on  the  trend  of 
educational  policy  is  not  less  powerful  than  that  of  those  prefer 
sional  bodies.  It  has  been  successful  in  securing  for  the  teacher 
higher  salaries  and  improved  conditions  of  tenure,  the  latter  chiefly 
thru  the  establishment  by  statute  of  a  Teachers*  Court  of  Appeals ; 
and  its  debates  and  resolutions  have  generally  influenced  the  vari- 
ous modifications  made  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

THE  SECONDABT  SCHOOI^. 

The  secondary  schools  are  chiefly  state-owned  and  are  governed 
thru  special  boards  elected  on  a  more  or  less  popular  bfiisis ;  but  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  private  secondary  schools  than  of  private 
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primary  and  preparatory  schools.  At  the  end  of  190S  there  were 
its  state  subsidized  or  endowed  secondary  schools,  with  SyOTS  pupils, 
and  155  regular  and  59  part-time  teachers.  The  pupils  pay  fees ; 
but  there  has  always  been  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships  leading 
from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  May,  1908,  there 
were  588  free  scholars  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  secondary  edu- 
cation has  recently  been  made  free  for  all  children  passing  Stand- 
ard VI  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  addition,  to  many  of 
the  primary  schools  there  is  attached  a  secondary  class,  which  is 
free  to  the  children  from  contiguous  schools.  The  course  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  is  perhaps  not  so  up-to-date  as  the  primary  pro- 
gram, a  fault  due  in  some  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  university 
entrance  examinations  towards  which  these  schools  usually  work  and 
which  do  not  allow  sufficient  option  or  election,  nor  give  adequate 
encouragement  to  science,  modern  languages,  and  history.  The 
schools  are  inspected  by  the  Inspector-General  whenever  he  can 
spare  time  from  his  other  multifarious  duties.  The  salaries  of  the 
principals  of  the  larger  schools  range  from  $8,000  to  $4,000, 
whilst  those  of  assistant  masters  vary  from  $600  to  $8,000,  the 
average  being  about  $1,200. 

THE  UKIVSESrrr  of  new  ZEAIiAND. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  an  examining  body  which 
grants  degrees  on  the  results  of  examinations  set  by  eminent  schol- 
ars in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  prepare  students  for  these  exam- 
inations there  are  four  teaching  colleges  affiliated  to  the  university, 
one  each  at  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  Wellington,  and  Auckland. 
The  successful  and  rapid  growth  of  the  university  has  been  very 
marked.  At  the  end  of  1902  there  were  in  the  four  affiliated  insti- 
tutions 54  professors  and  lecturers;  the  university  has  (since  1876) 
conferred  1,016  degrees  on  819  persons:  there  were  during  1902 
more  than  980  undergraduates  pursuing  the  university  course ;  and 
a  total  number  of  1,434  came  up  at  all  the  examinations  of  the  year 
(inclusive  of  matriculation).  The  population  of  the  colony  in- 
cluded, at  the  census  of  1902,  85,124  persons  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  figures  given  above  are  not 
at  all  unsatisfactory  for  a  young  country.  The  arts  course  ex- 
tends over  three  years  for  a  Bachelor,  and  four  years  for  a  Master. 
There  are  also  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  Music,  Apicul- 
ture, Mining  and  Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Metallurgical).  There  are  free  technical  colleeres  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  institutions.       Thru   its   employment   of  Brit- 
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iflh  examiners  of  hi^  standing,  the  New  Zealand  university  enjojrs 
a  reputation  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Australian  university. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  at  the  teaching  colleges  range  from 
$4,600  to  92,500.  The  university  has  produced  some  graduates 
of  note,  among  them  being  Dr.  Ernest  Rutherford,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Magill  univenity,  Montreal.  James  Hight. 

CmUerbtiry  UmoenUy  C(^ge,  N.  Z. 


— WoDdeut  of  the  year  IdM. 


Teachers*  Examinations 

Tlie  qaettknn  giToiin  thia  depaitiiMnt  hxw  lw«n  aeleoUd  Cran  papmh  iiMd  at  reeenl 
tMeli«T8*  ezamiBations.  Iho  mntw^n  are  naceoarily  snggMtlTe  nib«r  than  final,  tho 
tlMfir  aoenraey  can  be  depended  upon  ai  far  as  they  ge. 

New  York  8tatc  Qnf f orm  6xam{natfon  Qucetioiis 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
1.    A  child  has  sense  peroeptioii,  power  of  reasoning  meoiory,  imagination! 

in  what  order  do  tliese  powers  become  predominant? 
9,    On  what  does  the  permanence  of  an  impression  dqpend?    How  should  this 

dependence  influence  teaching? 
5.    State  some  practical  uses  of  the  imagination. 

4.  Which  is  of  greater  importance^  tlie  amount  of  work  a  pupU  does  or  the 

way  in  which  he  does  it?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

5.  State  the  merits  of  the  topic  metliod  of  recitation. 

6.  Mention  tliree  essentials  of  good  questioning. 

7.  Is  facility  in  use  of  a  process  in  arithmetic  the  more  readily  attained  by 

means  of  a  few  examples  dealing  with  large  numbers  or  of  many  ex- 
amples dealing  with  small  numbers?  What  inference  in  regard  to 
teaching  is  to  be  drawn  from  your  answer? 

8.  Gire  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  teaching  pupils  to  write  numbers  of  more 

than  one  period. 

9.  What  should  determine  the  severity  of  punislunent?    How  should  the  pun- 

ishment be  related  to  the  offense  committed? 
10.    Mention  three  essentials  of  the  pupil's  cliaracter  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  teacher  has  large  opportunity  for  influence. 

ANSWERS 

1.    Sense  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reasoning. 

S.    Upon  its  clearness  and  vividness.    Teaching  should  aim  to  present  subjects 

clearly  and  in  an  interesting  way. 
8.    Tlie  imagination  is  essential  to  the  inventor  and  to  the  literary  man. 

4.  The  latter;  because  the  way  of  doing  the  work  develops  mental  habit  and 

power. 

5.  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  orderly  and  consecutive  thought  and 

gives  him  practice  in  continuous  expression. 

6.  Deflniteness,  logical  order,  without  a  suggestion  of  the  answer  desired. 

7.  By  the  latter;  because  large  numbers  distract  the  attention   from  the 

process. 

8.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  orders  of  numbers  and  the  nature 

of  a  period;  then  proceed,  adding  one  period  at  a  time,  giving  ample 
drill  in  the  use  of  each. 

9.  The  nature,  degree,  and  frequency  of  the  offence.    It  should  follow  as  a 

natural  and  inevitable  result. 
10.    Promptness,  orderliness,  accuracy  of  worlc. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.— SPECIAL 

1.    Name  three  faculties  of  the  mind  and  give  an  illustration  to  show  how 
they  are  interdependent. 
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9.  Explain  eadi  of  tbe  fdlowlng  termti  •ttbcomdonwiCBi^  percq>t,  plasttdtj* 
mnemoDic&i 

%.  Show  how  the  teacher  can  aid  In  the  proper  devdopment  of  the  chfld'a 
power  of  attention. 

4    Distinguiah  between  reproductive  imagination  and  conrtructlve  imagination. 

A.    What  te  meant  by  association  of  ideas?    Illustrate  two  laws  of  association. 

9.    Show  how  apperception  may  be  utilised  In  teaching. 

7.  After  the  members  of  a  Jury  have  listened  to  all  the  evidence  In  a  certain 
trial,  they  fall  to  agree  on  a  yerdict  Give  psychologic  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  their  disagreement. 

ft.  Rousseau  says  that  diildren  who  live  In  perpetoal  constraint  abuse  their 
liberty  when  It  Is  once  gained.    Explain. 

9.    (a)  What  mental  processes  are  involTed  In  learning? 

(b)  Illustrate  your  answer  to  (a)  with  reference  to  arithmetic  and  histoiy. 
10.    How  does  the  term  ** judgment**  as  used  In  psychology  differ  from  the  term 
"good  judgment"  as  used  In  ordinaiy  speech, 

AN8WSB8 

1.  Perception,  memory,  conception.  In  forming  a  concept  as  book  we  must 
perceire  many  IndlTidual  books  and  reti£i  thru  memory  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference.  We  could  have  no  percepts  without  mem- 
ory and  no  memoty  without  percepts  to  remember. 

9.  SuK>-conaciousne88  is  partial  consciousness  or  mental  content  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious  at  the  time;  a  percept  is  the  mental  product  of  an 
act  of  perception,  an  idea;  plasticity  of  mind  is  its  capability  of  being 
shaped  by  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it;  mnemonics  a  system  at 
percepts  and  rules  to  assist  the  memoiy,  artificial  memory. 

S.  The  teacher  can  gain  and  hold  the  attention  ot  pupils  by  creating  Interest, 
by  vivid  presentation  of  subjects,  and  thus  cultivate  the  habit  in  them. 

4.  Reproductive  imagination  brings  back  mental  images  as  they  were  pre- 

sented; constructive  imagination  combines  mental  images   into  new 
forms. 

5.  The  relation  ot  Ideas  in  the  mind  so  that  the  recalling  of  one  tends  to 

bring  back  the  others.  1  saw  John  at  the  same  time  1  saw  James.  I 
see  James  again  and  John  comes  back  to  my  mind.  1  had  a  pleasant 
time  on  the  FouHh  of  July.  The  recurrence  ot  the  day  brings  to  my 
mind  the  enjoyment  of  it  on  the  previous  occasion. 
9.  The  teacher  should  always  connect  the  new  with,  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired and  proceed  in  a  synthetic  way  to  build  up  in  the  child*s  mind 
concepts  of  ever-growing  content. 

7.  Mental  states  differ,  varying  emotions  influence  the  men,  judgments  are 

not  the  same  in  all,  prejudice  has  its  influence. 

8.  The  will-power  has  not  been  cultivated,  the  judgment  has  not  been  exer^ 

cised,  the  reason  has  not  been  informed,  and  when  the  restraint  is  re- 
moved impulse  is  without  a  guide  or  master  and  runs  riot. 
0.  (a)  Acquisition  and  assimilation  are  involved  in  learning.  These  processes 
go  on  together, 
(b)  The  process  of  acquisition  is  analytical,  begins  with  wholes  to  be  after- 
wards analyzed.  The  early  study  of  history  with  children  is  of  this 
nature.  It  includes  stories,  persons  and  places.  Later  the  assimila- 
tive process  begins,  which  is  synthetic,  proceeding  from  facts  to  causes 
and  results,  from  particulars  to  generids. 
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Hie  PfforesB  in  aritbroetic  to  larireKy  inductive  or  anmthetk,  nolng 
fhMDD  problenis  to  mles,  ftom  facts  to  oondusioni. 
10.    In  jMycboiogyy  Judgment  to  the  mental  act  of  compariMm  and  diicrimln»- 
tioo  by  which  knowledge  to  gained;  "good  Judgment,"  in  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  tenn  to  good  senses  wise  decision. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  GlTe  two  Illustrations  among  andent  nations  to  show  how  environment 
has  affected  education. 

f.  Mention  three  Important  influences  prior  to  1090  that  tended  to  promote 
universal  education  in  Europe. 

S.  Give  and  account  for  the  general  attitude  toward  physical  education  In 
(a)  ancient  Athens,  (b)  the  monasteries  of  medieval  Europe^  (c)  mod- 
em Germany. 

4.  Show  what  purpose  was  served  by  (a)  the  catechumen  schooto,  (b)  the 

catechetical  schools. 

5,  Write  briefly  on  the  influences  that  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  early 

universities.    Name  three  of  these  universities  and  tell  approximately 
wlien  eadi  was  founded. 
0.    Give  a  brief  account  of  Rabelais,  mentioning  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the 
principles  advocated  by  him  and  the  name  of  hto  most  important  worlc. 

7.  Show  the  pedagogic  value  of  two  ot  the  following  worla  by  Fdnelont    (a) 

Telcmachus  or  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  (b)  Tlie  Education  of  Glris. 

8.  Give  Rousseau's  Ideas  of  the  moral  education  of  boys.    Critidie  these  ideas. 

0.  Give  a  brief  account  ot  tlie  work  done  by  Horace  Mann  for  the  common 

schooto  ot  Massachusetts. 
10.    Name  the  title  and  the  author  of  each  of  three  in^ortant  books  on  educar 
tion  written  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Give  a  synopsto  of  any  one  of 
thees  boolcs. 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  Spartans  were  surrounded  by  warlike  tribes  and  necessarily  trained 

their  boys  for  war;  the  Phoenicians  were  favorably  situated  for  com- 
merce and  educated  their  children  for  the  sea. 

9.  The  Crusades,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  discovery  of  America. 

S.  (a)  Athens  favored  physical  education  as  a  means  of  attaining  their  ideal, 
**&  beautiful  mind  in  a  beautiful  body";  (b)  they  neglected  physical 
training  because  they  put  little  value  on  this  life  and  only  sought  spir^ 
itual  perfection;  (c)  favors  physical  training  as  an  important  means 
of  making  a  strong  military  nation. 

4.  (a)  They  opened  the  way  for  a  better  education  to  take  the  place  of  the 

pagan  culture  that  preceded;  (b)  they  were  the  conservators  of  higher 
learning  at  a  critical  period. 

5.  Dissent  from  the  teachings  and  methods  ot  the  church  schools  led  to  the 

founding  of  the  universities.  They  were  the  rallying  points  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers  and  students.  Salerno,  1060;  Oxford,  1140;  Heidel- 
berg, 1386. 

6.  He  liv^  early  in  the  sixteenth  century;  wrote  Gargantua;  advocated  the 

study  of  real  and  useful  things  rather  than  words. 

7.  (a)  Telemachus  served  as  a  means  of  presenting  moral  and  intellectual 

truth  in  an  attractive  form;  (b)  it  outlined  the  proper  training  for  girto. 
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8.  They  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  moral  precepts  and  religion,  left  free 

to  act  as  nature  inclined  them,  loving  their  friends  and  hating  their 
enemies.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  experience  is  a  dear  schoc^- 
master  and  that  a  child  has  no  instinct  or  natural  means  of  finding  out 
the  right  way.  His  plan  does  not  work  in  life  tis  it  is. 
•.  He  studi^  conditions,  wrote  reports,  delivered  addresses  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  common  schools.  He  founded  normal  schools 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  better  educational  conditions  than 
had  previously  existed.  The  work  he  started  is  still  going  on. 
10.  The  Education  of  Man,  Froebel;  The  A  B  C  of  Observation,  Herbart; 
Education,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical,  Herbert  Spencer.  In  this 
book  Spencer  discusses  the  question  of  what  studies  are  of  most  worth 
and  emphasises  the  importance  of  practical  subjects.  He  favors  the 
sciences  rather  than  the  classics  as  Instruments  of  culture. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

1.  What  schools  are  required  to  be  closed  during  a  teachers'  institute  for 
a  commissioner  district?    Who  are  required  to  attend  such  institute? 

f.  Mention  in  regard  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (a)  method  of  ob- 
taining office,  (b)  term  of  office;,  (c)  three  important  duties. 

3L  Mention  three  purposes  for  which  school  money  received  from  the  state 
may  be  used  in  a  school  district. 

4.    Mention  three  purposes  for  which  a  tax  may  be  levied  in  a  common  sdiool 
district  without  a  vote  of  the  district, 
district  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law? 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  holding  office  in  any  school  district? 

7.  What  is  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  method  of  voting  at  a  school  meet- 

ing (a)  for  district  officers,  (b)*oa  propositions  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  money? 
Z,    What  is  the  penalty  for  the  wilful  refusal  of  the  authorities  of  a  school 
6.    What  official  duty  connected  with  schools  has  each  of  the  following:  County 
treasurer,  supervisor,  town  clerk? 

9.  In  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 

cotics, mention  the  grades  in  which  oral  instruction  alone  is  required 
and  give  the  requirements  as  to  the  number  of  lessons  in  such  grades. 
10.    By  what  authority  and  under  what  conditions  may  a  '^branch  school**  in  a 
district  be  established? 

ANSWERS 

1.  All  public  schools  except  those  in  cities  and  in  villages  having  a  popula- 
tion of  five  thousand  or  more,  employing  a  superintendent  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  supervision.  All  teachers  employed  or  under  contract 
to  teach  and  aU  members  of  training  classes. 

9.  -(a)  He  is  elected  by  the  board  of  regents;  (b)  six  years;  (c)  the  general 
supervision  of  schools,  granting  of  certificates  to  teach,  deciding  ap- 
peals. 

3,  for  the  pajTnent  of  teachers*  wages,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  libraries^ 

for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

4,  For  the  erection  of  out-buildings,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for  fur- 

niture. 

5,  One-half  the  public  school  money  may  be  withheld. 
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0.    Residence  in  the  district,  qualification  as  a  Toter,  and  ability  to  read  and 
write. 

7.  (a)  The  dection  must  be  by  ballot;  (b)  bj  ballot  or  ayes  and  noes  duly 

recorded. 
B.    T6  receire  money  from  tlie  state  treasurer  and  pay  it  out  to  tlie  supervi- 
sors; to  receire  school  money  from  tlie  county  treasurer  and  pay  it  out 
on  orders  of  the  district  trustees;  to  preserve  school  records  filed  in  his 
ofllce. 

0.  First,  second  and  third  primary;  two  lesscms  a  week  for  ten  weelcs,  or 

twenty  lessons  in  the  school  year. 
10.    By  the  trustees  when  necessary  to  put  school  advantages  within  the  reach 
of  all  pupils  in  the  district 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

1.  Why  are  bones  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  in  childhood  tis  in  old  age?    De- 

scribe nature's  process  of  repairing  a  broken  bone  that  is  properly  set. 
0.    Define  flexor  muscle,  extensor  muscle.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  What  qualities  of  the  epidermis  adapt  it  for  a  covering  of  the  body?    De- 

scribe the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  epidermis  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  that  are  specially  exposed  to  friction  or  pressure. 

4.  Explain  how  breathing  vitiates  the  air.    State  approximately  the  quantity 

of  fresh  aid  per  hour  needed  for  each  individual. 

5.  Mention  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  of  heating  a  room  by  means 

of  a  fire  in  a  fireplace. 
0.    Name  the  two  glands  that  secrete  a  large  portion  of  the  juices  employed 
in  intestinal  digestion  and  mention  the  juice  that  each  secretes. 

7.  Define  fibrin,  dot,  serum. 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcdiol  on  (a)  the  arteries,  (b)  the  liver? 

0.    Name  three  common  defects  ot  vision  and  give  the  cause  of  each. 
10.    Define  and  illustrate  reflex  action. 

ANSWERS 

1.  Because  they  are  more  elastic,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  animal  matter. 
Nature  deposits  new  material  between  and  about  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone.    This  material  hardens  gradually  into  bone. 

0.  A  flexor  muscle  is  one  that  bends  a  part  of  the  body;  an  extensor  muscle 
is  one  that  straightens  a  part  of  the  body  that  has  been  bent.  Tlie 
biceps  muscle  of  the  arm  is  a  flexor;  the  triceps  of  the  forearm  is  an 
extensor. 

8.  It  has  no  nerves  nor  blood-vessels.  It  is  being  constantly  removed  by  at- 
trition and  chemical  action. 

4.  It  removes  the  oxygen  and  leaves  the  carbon  dioxide.    Eighteen  hundred. 

5.  It  results  in  good  ventilation;  it  does  not  give  uniform  heat  thruout  the 

room. 
0.    Die  liver  secretes  the  bile;  the  pancreas  secretes  the  pancreatic  Juice. 

7.  An  albuminous  substance  found  in  the  blood;  a  coagulation  of  soft  matter* 

as  of  blood;  the  watery  part  of  animal  fluid,  as  of  blood,  milk. 

8.  (a)  Lessens  the  elasticity  and  resisting  power  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries; 

(b)  hardens  it. 
0.    Short-sightedness  caused  by  the  axis  of  the  eye  bdng  too  long;  longHBight- 
edness,  caused  by  the  axis  of  the  eye  being  too  short;  color-blindnesSy 
caused  by  the  absence  of  special  retinal  dements. 
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la  An  actton  perfonned  wttiwiit  eoBflekmi  mental  acfctat  af  the  act  of  braatb- 
Ing. 

GRAIIMAR 

1      Soppoae  yon  baTe  knowledge  of  no  language  bmi  jonr  ovml    Tbe  fhouglit 
f  comes  to  you  In  the  m jfterioui  way  in  which  thoa|^  are  bora,  and  Strugs 

8  glet  for  expremion  In  apt  words.    //  iks  phnu0  that  occurs  to  you  does  not 

4  exactly  fit  the  thought,  you  are  almost  e#rtatii,  especially  in  fpsoMn^  or 

5  rapid  composition,  to  modify  the  tliought  to  flt  the  phrase.    Your  sentence 

6  commands  you,  not  yarn  the  sentence.    The  eztemporaiy  speaker  never  gets, 

7  or  easily  loses,  the  power  of  precise  and  accurate  thinking  or  statement, 

9  and  rarely  attains  a  literary  excellence  which  gives  ktm  immortaUtjf.    But 

10  the  conscientious  translator  has  no  such  refuge.    H4  i$  eonfnmUd  bff  ik$im^ 

11  9wmibU  ariffimU,  He  cannot  evade  or  shirk.  He  must  tiy  and  tiy  and  trj 
19  again  until  hs  hoB  got  tk§  omaei  thought  expressed  in  Ita  English  equivalent. 
IS  This  is  not  enough.    He  must  get  an  English  expression  If  the  resources  of 

14  the  language  will  furnish  it,  which  wlU  equal  oi  near  as  may  be  the  dignity 

15  and  beauty  of  the  orlginaL — 0§org§  P.  Hoar. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  extract 
1-9.    Classify,  then  analyse  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  sentence^  Jf  fJta 

phra$0,  0te.  (line  S). 
8.    Select  from  lines  11-15  three  adverbial  clauses.    Give  the  syntax  of  eadi. 

4.  Parse  (a)  but  (line  1),  (b)  own  (line  1),  (c)  eoHam  (line  4). 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  the  second  gou  (line  6),  (b)  him  (line  0),  (c)  <n^ 

mortalUg  (line  9). 

6.  Select  two  infinitives  and  give  the  syntax  of  each. 

7.  Parse  (a)  »poaking  (line  5),  (b)  enough  (line  19),  (c)  the  first  a$  (line  14). 

8.  Rewrite,  changing  the  voice  of  the  rerbs,  (a)  He  i$  confronted  fry  the  In- 

oxorable  original  (line  10),  (b)  Ho  ha$  got  the  ewaet  thought  (lines 
11-19).    Describe  the  grammatic  changes  thus  made  in  the  verbs. 

9.  Illustrate  in  sentences  three  different  uses  of  the  participle.    Give  the 

syntax  of  each  participle  in  the  sentences  written. 

10.    Write  the  possessive  plural  of  each  of  the  following:    ladg,  oxen,  radku, 

valley $,    Illustrate  the  comparison  of  adjectives  by  three  different 

methods. 

ANSWERS 

1 — 9.  It  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  The  subject  of  the  principal 
clause  is  you,  the  predicate  is  are  certain;  the  subject  is  modified  by 
the  adjective  certain,  the  predicate  is  modified  by  the  adverbial  clause. 
If — does  fltf  the  phrase,  in  ipeaking  or  compoeition  and  the  infinitive 
phrase  to  modify  thought.  Certain  is  modified  by  the  adverb  cUmoit, 
and  by  the  adverb  e$pec\ally.  In  ipeaking  or  composition  is  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  epeaking  and  compoeition  are  the  objects  of  m  and  are 
connected  by  or,  rapid  modifies  compoeition;  to  modify  the  thought  to 
flt  the  phraee  is  an  infinitive  phrase,  thought  is  the  object  of  to  modify, 
the  modifies  thought;  to  flt  the  phraee  modifiei  modify,  Phraee  is  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  and  is  modified  by  the  and  the  clause, 
that  oceun;  doee  flt  ih  the  predicate  and  is  modified  by  not  and  exactly, 
thought  is  the  object  of  doe$  flt  and  is  modified  by  the.    The  subor- 
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dinate  danse  thai  oacun  modifies  pkfof;  ihtU  is  tbe  subject,  oecwn  Is 
the  predicate,  to  you  modifies  oecun. 
8.    h0  ha9  got  modifies  mu$t  try;  ruowrou  witt  fmmUh  modifies  iiMWt  g0t; 
(it)  may  bo  modifies  wUl  oqual, 

4.  (a)  6«a  is  a  preposition  and  shows  the  relation  between  kmyuage  and 

language  understood;  (b)  own  is  an  adjective  and  modifies  language 
understood;  (c)  eortain  is  an  adjectire  used  in  the  predicate  and  modi- 
fies you. 

5.  (a)  you  is  the  subject  of  (do  command)  understood;  (b)  kka  is  the  indirect 

object  of  yio0$;  (c)  immortality  is  the  direct  object  of  yioei. 

6.  to  modify  is  a  modifier  of  eortain;  to  fit  ia  n  modifier  of  to  modify. 

7.  (a)  $p$aking  is  a  verbal  noun,  neuter,  third  singular,  objectire  case,  object 

of  prepositicm  in;  (b)  onougk  is  a  noun  neuter,  third  person  sing^ar, 
nominative  case,  predicate  after  i$;  (c)  at  is  an  adyerfo  of  degree  and 
modifies  noar. 

8.  (a)  The  inexorable  original  confronts  him;  the  subject  of  the  passive  b»* 

comes  the  object  of  the  active  verb  and  the  agent  of  the  passive  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  active;  (b)  TTie  exact  thought  has  been  got  bj  him; 
the  object  of  the  active  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive  verb  and 
the  subject  becomes  the  agent  with  by, 

9.  We  found  Charles  itudying;  itudying  is  an  adjective  modifier  of  Charles. 

Charles  was  itudying;  studying  is  used  with  was  to  form  the  progres- 
sive.    Walking  is  good  exercise;  walking  is  a  noun. 
10.    Ladies',  oxen's,  radiuses',  valleys';  bright,  brighter,  brightest,  beautiful, 
more  b^uUful,  most  beautiful,  good,  better,  best 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1^    Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  Cabots  and  state  the  effect  of 

these  explorations  on  subsequent  colonial  history. 
9.    Compare  the  social  life  and  the  industries  of  colonial  New  Bngland  with 

those  of  colonial  Virginia. 
8.    Why  was  Fort  Duquesne  an  important  strategic  position?    Give  a  brief 

account  of  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  take  it  from  the  French. 

4.  What  was  the  chief  influence  that  caused  most  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  to 

side  with  the  English  during  the  Revolution?  What  military  expedi- 
tion was  sent  against  these  Indians  in  1779  and  what  did  it  accomplish? 

5.  What  was  the  first  territory  organized  by  the  government  after  the  Revolu- 

tion?   What  states  were  afterward  formed  from  this  territory? 
0.    Mention  two  political  issues  that  were  prominent  between  18S0  and  1850 
and  state  the  attitude  of  each  of  the  leading  political  parties  toward 
these  issues. 

7.  Tell  how  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  its  various  acquisitions 

of  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

8.  Why  did  the  North  desire  to  maintain  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 

during  the  CivU  War? 

0.  Mention  two  decisive  victories  and  one  severe  defeat  of  the  Union  army 

during  the  Civil  War? 

10.  Mention  three  tariff  measures  that  have  been  enacted  since  the  election  of 

President  Cleveland,  and  comment  briefly  on  each. 

ANSWERS 

1.  In  1497,  under  a  license  from  Henry  VII.,  John  Cabot  sailed  across  the 

Atlantic  and  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  following  year  his  son,  Sebastian,  explored  the  coast  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Hatteras.  The  English  based  their  claim  to  the  country  on  the 
discoveries  and  explorations  of  the  Cabots. 
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0.  Tbe  colonists  of  VirginU  were  aristocratic;  those  of  Kew  England  were 
democratic;  slave  labor  prevailed  in  the  former,  free  labor  in  the  latter; 
the  former  lived  on  large  plantations  worlced  bj  slaves;  the  latter  tilled 
the  soil  with  their  own  hands;  in  Virginia  only  landed  proprietors 
could  vote;  In  New  England  church  membership  was  required. 

8.  Because  it  controlled  the  route  of  the  fur  trade.    Ttie  English  under  Brad- 

dodc  led  troops  from  Virginia  to  capture  the  fort.  He  fell  into  an 
ambush  of  French  and  Indians,  and  was  defeated.  Washington  led  the 
remnant  of  the  army  back. 

4.  The  wrongs  done  the  Indians  by  the  colonists  and  the  influence  of  Johnson 

and  the  Tories.  General  Sullivan  led  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians and  destroyed  their  villages  and  crops. 

5.  TTie  northwest  territory--01iio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan. 

6.  The  renewal  of  the  diarier  of  the  United  States  Banic,  favored  by  the 

Whigs  and  opposed  by  the  Democrats;  the  extension  of  slavery,  favored 
by  the  Democrats  and  opposed  by  the  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers. 

7.  The  Louisiana  territory  was  purcliased  from  France;  the  Oregon  territory 

was  gained  by  settlement  and  by  treaty  with  England;  the  rest  of  the 
territory  was  gained  by  conquest  and  purchase  from  Mexico. 
6.    To  prevent  the  export  of  cotton  and  the  import  of  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies. 

0.  It  gained  victories  at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  and  was  defeated  at 

Chancellorsville. 
10.    The  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  was  a  protective  tariff;  the  Wiison  tariff  of 
1894  was  for  revenue  mainly;  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  needs  revising^. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  what  officer  is  the  state  census  taken?    Mention 

two  purposes  for  which  a  state  census  is  taken. 

9.  Which  executive  department  of  the  nati<mal  government  has  charge  of 

(a)  national  banlcs,  (b)  pensions,  (c)  Indian  affairs,  (d)  the  Weather 
Bureau,  (e)  the  negotiation  of  treaties? 

8.  Define  extradition,  legal  tender,  treason. 

4.  How  are  legislative  committees  appointed  in  (a)  the  House  of  R^resen- 
tatives,  (b)  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?  Menticm  two  important 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  Mention  (a)  three  county  officers,  (b)  three  town  officers.  State  the  chief 
duties  and  the  tenure  of  office  of  each  of  the  officers  mentioned. 

6.  When  does  Congress  meet  in  regular  session?    By  whom  are  special  ses- 

sions called?    How  are  members  of  each  branch  of  Congress  chosen? 

7.  What  officer  has  supervision  of  (a)  the  county  Jail,  (b)  the  state  prisons, 

(c)  the  county  poorhouse? 

8.  What  are  the  duties  of  (a)  the  state  comptroller,  (b)  the  state  treasurer? 

9.  How  may  the  state  constitution  be  amended? 

10.  What  is  (a)  a  civil  action,  (b)  a  criminal  action,  (c)  a  petit  jury,  (d)  a 
grand  jury? 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  state  census  is  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  reapportioning  senators  and  assemblymen  and  in- 
creasing the  number  under  certain  conditions. 

f.     (a)  The  treasury  department  has  charge  of  national  banlcs;   (b)  the  de- 
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partment  of  the  Interior  manages  the  pension  bureau;  (d)  tlie  weather 
bureau  is  under  the  department  of  agriculture;  (c)  Indian  affairs  are 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  the  interior;  (e)  treaties  are  negotiated 
bj  the  department  of  state. 
S.  Extradition  is  the  delivery  of  an  alleged  criminal  by  one  government  to  an- 
other; legal  tender  is  currency  which  the  law  requires  a  creditor  to  ac- 
cept; treason  is  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  to  wiiich 
the  offender  owes  allegiance. 

4.  (a)  Legislative  committees  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  appointed 

by  the  spealcer;  (b)  in  the  Senate  by  the  members.  Important  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  the  finance  committee  and  the  committee  od 
foreign  affairs;  of  the  Houses  ways  and  means  and  rules. 

5.  (a)  Sheriff,  treasurer,  clerk;   (b)  supervisor,  cleric,  Justice  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff  serves  writs  and  has  charge  of  the  county  Jail;  the  treas- 
urer receives  and  pays  out  moneys  as  directed  l^  the  supervisors;  the 
clerk  is  the  custodian  of  the  county  records  and  clerk  of  the  courts; 
the  supervisor  is  town  treasurer  and  serves  as  a  representative  of  the 
town  in  the  county  board  of  supervisors;  the  clerk  keeps  the  records 
and  proceedings  of  the  town  meeting  and  records  vital  statistics;  the 
Justice  of  the  peace  presides  at  trials,  acts  as  a  member  of  the  town 
board. 

6.  Congress  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.    The  President  calls  a 

speciid  session.  Senators  are  diosen  by  the  state  legislatures  in  Joint 
meeting;  Representatives  are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
various  Congressional  districts. 

7.  (a)  The  sheriff;  (b)  the  superintendent  of  prisons;  (c)  the  superintend- 

ent of  the  poor. 

8.  (a)  He  audits  public  accounts,  manages  state  funds,  superintends  the  col- 

lection of  taxes,  is  member  of  certain  boards,    (b)  He  has  charge  of 

state  moneys  and  pays  them  out  on  warrants. 
0.    By  a  constitutional  convention  or  by  resolutions  passed  twice  by  different 

legislative  bodies  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
10.  (a)  An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  an  individual;  (b)  an  action  involving 

a  crimte;  (c)  a  Jury  for  the  trial  of  cases;  (d)  a  Jury  to  examine  accu- 

sati<His  of  crime,  and.  If  there  is  Just  caus^  find  Indictments  against  the 

accused. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.    Define  rotation  and  revolution  as  applied  to  the  movements  of  the  earth 

and  mention  two  phenomena  resulting  from  each. 
9.    Mention  three  agencies  that  are  constantly  changing  the  land  forms  of 

the  earth's  surface  and  explain  the  action  of  each. 
8.    Name  and  locate  two  waterways  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States 

that  break  thru  the  Coast  Range  from  the  fertile  vallejrs  beyond. 
4.    Name  five  Canadian  cities,  two  of  which  are  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  one 

in  the  wheat-growing  section  and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
6.    Locate  In  North  America  three  of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  flsb- 

ing  industry,  and  name  the  kinds  of  fish  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  each. 

6.  Locnte  Moscow,  Odessa,  Archangel,  Port  Arthur,  Vladivostok,  and  state 

for  what  eadi  is  noted. 

7.  Name  and  locate  three  island  groups  off  the  coast  of  Asia  and  state  how 

each  is  governed. 

8.  Europe  Is  remarkable  for  the  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  shipped 
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to  other  oontiDCiits;  mcntioii  three  nataral  adTsntagCB  that  contribute 
to  this  commercial  distinction. 

9.  Some  of  the  leading  exports  of  oar  coontiy  are  breadstulfs,  cattle,  petro- 
leum and  articles  made  of  iron  and  steel;  name  in  regard  to  each  export 
mentioned  an  important  rival  country. 

10.    Name  ftmr  large  rivers  that  rise  in  New  York  state  and  trace  the  course 

of  each  to  the  sea^ 

AN8WEB8 

1.  Rotation  refers  to  tlie  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Tliis  rotation  causes 
day  and  night  and  the  succession  of  tides.  Revolution  refers  to  t!ie 
movement  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  with  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  causes  the  changes  of  seasons  and  the  varying  lengtiis  of 
day  and  night. 

9.  Water  is  constantly  wearing  the  roclc  and  carrying  silt  into  valleys  and  de- 
positing it  at  the  moutlis  of  rivers;  frost  tears  roclcs  apart  and  helps  to 
disintegrate  them;  the  tides  are  constantly  washing  up  sand  from  the 
sea  and  thus  fonning  land  surfaces. 

8.  Columbia  river  in  the  northern  and  the  Sacramento  river  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Western  coast. 

4.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Victoria,  and  Vancouver. 

5.  Near  Newfoundland,  cod;  ColumMa  river,  salmon;  Chesapeake  Bay,  oy»- 

ters. 

6.  Moscow  is  in  the  central  part  of  European  Russia,  noted  for  its  palaces 

and  churches;  Odessa  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  noted  for  the 
export  of  wheat;  Archangel  is  in  northern  Russia,  noted  as  a  seaport; 
Port  Arthur  is  hi  the  southern  part  of  Manchuria,  noted  for  its  selge 
and  capture  by  the  Japanese;  Vladivostok  in  northeastern  part  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  noted  as  being  the  terminus  of  the  Siberian  railroad  and 
an  important  port. 

7.  Empire  of  Japan,  a  constitutional  monarchy;  Philippine  Islands,  governed 

by  the  United  States;  Sunda  Islands,  governed  by  tiw  Netherlands. 

8.  Length  of  seacoast,  good  harbors,  abundance  of  coal  and  iron. 
0.  Russia;  Argentina;  Russia;  England. 

10.  The  Hudson  flows  from  northeastern  New  York  south  to  the  sea;  Dela- 
ware flows  from  the  southeastern  part  south  into  Delaware  Bay,  which 
empties  into  the  sea;  Susquehanna  rises  in  Otsego  lake,  flows  soutiierly 
into  the  Chesapealce  Bay  and  thence  into  the  Atlantic 


1.    Reduca  to  lowaat  terms 


ALGEBRA 

x«+2x-15 


x*+4x*— 21x 
»— 1  x+2  X— 8 


2.  Find  tha  ymlua  of  - 

x«— 7x4-10       x*-9x-hl4        x«-12x-f-35 

3.  Multiply  «•— a+1— a""*  by  tf-»-l+a""*-4-a~* 

bx+d 


m         2a 
4.    Find  tha  value  of  x  in  the  equation 


hx 


m 
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6.  Expanded  (»— i^)' 

^2b  to  radieab  of  the  same  degree. 

7.  SoIto  ^2»-5+6=«+2 

8.  SoWe  x+^=12,  xf =86 

a*  a  2b        I 

9.  Find  the  equare  root  of +«6 hM +— 

4  8  8        9 

10.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  In  40  days,  B  and  C  in  46  days  and  A 

and  C  in  36  days;  liow  many  days  would  it  take  each  of  them  to  do  tlie 
work  akme  and  liow  many  days  if  all  work  together? 


!• 


«+6 


(a^2)  («-7)  (»-6) 

d 
4,     — 

h 

6.    6  Vii^  6  rJi^  A  y£5[.  viTi;^  Vi"*  M'i*,  'V46« 
7*    7  or  8. 

&    7  or  6. 

a 

9.  -+6-4 
2 

10.  A  woaM  do  the  work  hi  621|  dmye,  B  in  11011  ^r«>  C  in  87H.    AU 

would  do  it  in  27 A  days. 

READING 
a  In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawney  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain! — Longfellow, 
b  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  blest; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes: 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  petter  than  his  crown. — Shakspere. 
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1  Copy  selection  a  and  mark  for  inflection. 

2  Give  reason  for  the  inflection  of  (a)  plain,  (b)  grain,  (c)  rain. 

3  State  what  should  be  the  prevailing  time  of  selection  b  and  give  reason. 

4  Point  out  and  account  for  at  least  one  marked  variation  in  the  time  of 

selection  5. 

5  Copy  the  last  two  lines  of  selection  b  and  mark  to  show  differences  in 

amount  of  stress. 

6  What  quality  of  voice  is  used  in  (a)  ordinary  conversation,  (b)  expressions 

of  grandeur  or  sublimity,  (c)  expressions  of  anger? 

7  Explain  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  pause,  showing  how  it  differs  from  the 
grammatic  pause. 

8  Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  for  accent  the  following:    obligatory, 

recipe,  guitar,  appalling,  philanthropic 

9  Indicate  by  means  of  diacritic  marks  the  sounds  of  both  the  vowels  and 

the  consonants  in  the  following  words:  urge,  reason,  machine,  foggy, 
armfuL 

10  Discuss  any  two  of  the  following  for  supplemental  reading  as  to  (a) 
grade  in  which  to  be  used,  (b)  special  purpose  of  use:  Alice's  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland,  Black  Beauty,  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the 
Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL 

ANSWEBS 

1  In  the  country,  on  every  sid6. 
Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hid6. 
Stretches  the  plain, 
To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain' 
How  welcome  is  the  rainM — Loi^^ellow. 

2  (a)  and  (b)  have  the  rising  inflection  to  express  incompleteness  of  thought. 

(c)  has  the  falling  inflection  to  express  completeness  of  thought. 

3  It  should  be  slow  to  fully  bring  out  the  thought, 

4  Line  6  is  more  rapid  than  line  5,  because  it  is  complementary  and  explains 

the  thought  already  given  in  line  6. 

5  'Tis  mightisst  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  eroum, 

6  (a)  normal,  (b)  orotund,  (c)  gutteraL 

7  The  grammatical  pause  depends  on  the  mmmatical'  connection  and  de- 

pendence of  the  parts  of  the  written  discourse.  The  rhetorical  pause 
IS  used  to  give  proper  expression  to  the  discourse  and  may  be  made 
where  there  is  no  grammatical  pause. 

8  6b-lig-a-to-ry;  r6c-i-pe;  gui-tdr;  ap-pdll-ing;  phfl-an-thrdp-ic 

9  firg(e);  re(a)-s(o)n;  ma^hinCe);  foggy;  armfuL 

10  Alice's  Adventures  is  adapted  to  4th  grade  work.  It  stimuates  the 
imagination.  Black  Beauty,  4th  to  7th  grade  work  to  cultivate 
kindness  to  animals.  Ten  Boys,  5th  to  7th  grades,  to  teach  history. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  8th  grade  up,  to  instill  a  high^sense  of  honor. 
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Ciims  fizvt  Changed 

|lM£  was — ^not  so  very  long  ago — ^when  the  temptations  to 
self-indulgence  were  less  general  than  they  are  at  the 
present  tune.  Things  which  in  those  days  were  consid- 
ered an  exceptional  treat  are  now  counted  among  the  daily 
needs.  The  Jving  eicpenses  have  accordingly  increased,  and  the 
struggle  to  keep  pace  with  them  has  forced  upon  many  of  us  an 
inhumanly  heavy  burden  of  labor. 

The  art  of  mere  money-making  has  been  raised  in  popular 
estimation  beyond  the  bounds  of  rationality.  The  man  who  knows 
how  to  bring  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  commanding  figure  in  public 
life.  How  to  amass  a  large  amount  of  money,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  going  to  prison,  has  become  the  predominant  consideration. 
The  producer  of  solid  value  has  become  the  servant  of  the  trafficker 
who  uses  the  products  as  a  basis  for  financial  speculation.  The 
standard  of  reward  is  not  what  a  man  or  a  man's  work  is  worth  to 
his  country  or  to  the  world,  but  financial  shrewdness  pure  and  simple. 
Men  whose  dealings  have  corrupted  the  government  and  social  life, 
and  whose  foul  influence  has  brought  thousands  of  young  people 
under  the  domination  of  false  gods,  they  have  been  made  the  masters. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  The  most  necessaiy  thing  to  do  is 
to  establish  righteous  and  just  standards  of  living,  lliis  can  be  done 
nowhere  more  effectively  than  in  the  schools.  It  may  seem  hard  to 
say  it,  but  it's  nevertheless  true  that  the  schools  of  the  past  are  in  no 
small  degree  responsible  for  the  gross  corruption  which  c  ies  to  heaven 
daily  from  the  colimuis  of  the  newspapers.  The  limitation  to  the  Rs 
with  a  contemplative  life  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  ambitious  pupils 
has  Fomething  to  do  with  our  shame. 

The  sturdy  American  pioneer  life  which  formerly  surrounded 
most  of  the  childr  n  in  their  homes  was  a  powerful  antidote.  But 
when  that  passed  away,  and  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  home 
and  farm  no  longer  exercised  their  educational  influence  over  the 
young,  the  bookish  school  curriculum  became  a  growing  menace  to 
society.  It  bred  a  desire  for  comfort,  for  living  by  one's  wits  rather 
than  by  honest  labor,  for  getting  something  for  nothing.  The 
softening  of  teaching  methods  hastened  the  decline.  The  educational 
seers  pointed  out  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  industrial  phases  of  work  in  the  schools  shows  that  their 
warning  is  being  heeded.    The  girls  and  boys  who  are  learning  to 
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produce  something  in  lines  that  ccmstitute  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
worid  are  being  rightly  educated.  They  have  at  least  a  chance  to 
develop  the  conviction  that  there  is  joy  in  making  something  and 
that  money  obtained  in  any  other  manner  than  by  giving  actual 
value  in  return  is  not  earned.    That  is  worth  considerable. 

Sincere  regard  for  conscientious  labor  and  an  honest  trade,  or  at 
least  adaptabUity  for  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  his  nature,  these 
form  the  best  equipment  a  pupil  can  take  with  him  into  the  world. 
These  considerations  must  help  shape  the  school  programs  of  the 
present  day.  Let  fools  delight  to  bark  and  iGght  over  ''fads  and 
friUs."  The  situation  is  serious.  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it  ?  We 
cannot;  our  soul  is  not  so  dead  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  shame 
which  false  standards  have  brought  upon  us.  We  must  take  heed. 
When  the  needs  of  the  times  change,  the  duties  of  the  school  change 
with  them. 


Moral  Crafnfng 

most  important  result  of  ftoinii  to  school  is  the  moral 
tnunu^  obSned.  So  impoZTis  this  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  planned  for.  There  must  be  a  clear  notion  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  the  way  in  which  character  is  pro- 
duced. Let  him  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  common  conception  that 
training  the  intellect  to  make  moral  distinction  is  training  in  morality. 
Several  years  ago  a  teacher  told  the  writer  of  the  great  pains  she  had 
taken  to  plan  out  a  series  of  moral  lessons  by  means  of  stories  and  dis- 
cussions.U  of  her  surprise  in  finding  that'those  most  ready  to  com- 
prehend  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  readiest  to 
settle  the  questions  involved,  were  the  really  "  hard ' '  boys  of  the  school, 
the  ones  least  likely  to  do  what  they  argued  ought  to  be  done. 

If  we  stop  to  think  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  training  the  world 
possesses  we  shall  see  that  it  has  come  about  in  a  far  different  way. 
The  relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  to  nature,  has  been  the  first  powerful 
influence  upon  him,  and  this  influence  is  in  operation  to-day.  As  we 
shall  speak  of  this  later  we  leave  the  thought  at  present. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  alone  on  his  island,  did  not  need  to  adjust 
relationship  with  any  other  being  until  his  man  Friday  came;  he  was 
wholly  and  solely  related  to  nature.  On  the  arrival  of  this  other  being 
we  see  at  once  that  Crusoe  ascends  into  a  higher  atmosphere;  he  feels 
that  he  owes  something  to  this  person  and  orders  his  life  accordingly. 
It  is  so  in  the  school,  only  here  there  is  an  ''institution";  here  is  a 
Crusoe  charged  by  the  state  to  care  for  several  Fridays ;  it  is  this  that 
makes  it  an  ''institution." 

Morality  has  arisen  from  the  conditions  in  which  man  has  been 
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placed.  The  first  oonditioii  imposed  upon  him  was  the  necessity  of 
work;  and  if  we  look  back  upon  the  mounds  that  mark  the  sites  of 
Babjdon  and  Nineveh»  or  the  temples  along  the  Nile,  we  shall  see  that 
signs  of  man's  labor  still  persist,  tho  the  laborer  has  long  since  passed 
away.  And  we  judge  of  the  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being  of  these 
laborers  by  the  character  of  the  work  they  did. 

Man  has  morally  trained  himself  by  coming  in  contact  with  nature 
and  converting  that  nature  to  the  ends  needed  in  his  life — ^that  is  what 
is  meant  by  work.  Theorists  may  plan  to  rid  the  world  of  work  in 
order  to  render  it  happy,  but  the  Creator  planned  a  struggle  with 
nature,  aiming  thus  to  develop  morality.  Work  is  a  condition  of 
morality.  Do  not  let  us  pity  the  one  who  works,  but  the  one  who 
cannot  get  work  to  do.  The  teacher  who  would  train  his  pupils  in 
morality  must  train  them  to  work.  From  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into  the  kindergarten  to  his  exit  from  the  college  with  his  diploma  the 
pupil  should  be  pressed  with  the  thought  that  he  has  something  of 
importance  to  do.  He  is  the  properly  qualified  teacher  who  knows 
wluit  work  the  pupil  should  do,  and  who  can  secure  the  doing  of  that 
work.    Here  is  based  the  unanswerable  argument  for  manual  training. 

But  mere  work  is  not  enough  to  train  in  morality.  We  have  almost 
daily  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  laborers  in  turmoil  and  discontent 
Tlere  must  be  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  the  community  we  call  the 
school;  and  the  school  that  is  not  a  community  is  not  yet  a  school.  To 
train  pupils  to  live  together  rightly  demands  that  each  be  helped 
toward  not  only  the  worthy  end  of  learning  certain  studies,  but  the 
end  of  general  happiness.  This  matter  of  helpfulness  is  one  in  which 
he  has  had  training  at  home  already;  as  a  citizen  it  will  be  demanded 
that  he  help  to  cany  on  the  commonwealth;  in  the  school  he  must  be 
trained  to  help  to  reach  the  ends  aimed  at  in  that  institution.  He  is 
not  simply  to  let  his  neighbor  learn  his  lessons,  he  is  to  help  him  learn 
them,  help  the  teacher  teach  them. 

To  train  in  habits  of  order  is  to  train  in  morality.  The  mother 
begins  instinctively,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  to  instil  the  idea 
and  practice  of  cleanliness  in  body  and  clothing.  The  child  that  is 
furnished  with  a  small  broom  and  dust-pan,  and  taught  to  go  about  the 
house  and  make  floors  and  furniture  tidy  and  neat,  is  laying  a  f ounda* 
tion  in  morality.  So  in  the  school-room  there  should  be  every  effort 
made  to  obtain  appropriate  order;  no  scrawls  on  the  blackboard,  no 
pieces  of  paper  on  the  floor;  no  blots  in  the  writing  book,  no  scratches 
on  the  desk,  the  books  covered  and  well  cared  for,  the  hands,  nails, 
shoes,  and  clothing  perfectly  dean. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  helpfulness  demanded  of  the  pupQ.  In  a 
republic^or  democracy  the  people  help  their  representatives  to  carry 
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forward  the  business  of  the  government  The  pupils  in  order  to  make 
good  citizens  must  be  trained  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  school;  to  see 
that  the  floors,  desks,  and  walls  are  in  a  dean  and  ordeiiy  condition. 
It  is  one  thing  to  demand  this  as  a  duty;  it  is  another  to  enlist  the  pupU 
in  attending  to  it  because  it  is  something  that  tends  to  the  welfare  of 
the  school.  There  is  then  personal  helpfulness  and  institutional  help- 
fulness; to  hdp  perscms  because  they  are  our  neighbors  or  human 
beings,  and  also  to  help  institutions,  such  as  the  sdiool,  the  church, 
and  the  government  Let  us  return  to  the  home  again,  for  there  the 
beginnings  in  morality  are  made;  there  the  child  is  taught  that  he  must 
do  certain  things  and  must  not  do  certain  others.  He  does  not  know 
why,  except  that  it  is  the  command  of  the  parent.  The  first  laws  he 
learns  to  obey  are  the  edicts  of  his  mother.  Here  is  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  moral  character,  for  a  moral  character  means  a  set  determina- 
tion to  obey  ethical  laws — to  be  ethicallly  obedient. 

In  some  way  the  child  must  come  voluntarily  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  home  and  the  school.  Here  we  see  the  importance 
of  justice  in  the  commands  given,  and  of  confidence  or  faith  that  the 
one  who  commands  has  the  good  of  the  other  in  view.  While  obe- 
dience should  be  yielded  by  the  pupil  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  is  helped 
by  feeling  sure  that  the  teacher  intends  his  welfare.  This  point  b  an 
essential  one  in  young  children ;  thus  the  mother  trains  in  obedience. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  sees  that  the  will  must  be  trained.  Moral- 
ity in  the  child  is  quite  another  form  from  morality  in  the  adult;  the 
former  knows  nothing  of  absolute  truth,  justice,  or  virtues.  His 
notion  of  right  is  what  is  habitual.  Right  acts  repeated  over  and  over, 
even  mechanically,  form  a  substratum  on  which  we  fall  back  in  any 
emergency;  the  thoughts  we  oftenest  think,  the  acts  we  oftenest  do, 
form  the  web  of  character.  It  is  a  moral  fortune  to  the  child  that  he 
has  learned  mechanically  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time;  thus  for  the  slightest  aid  to  say,  ** Thank  you*';  to  wish  the 
parent  and  teacher,  *'Good  morning'*;  to  express  gratitude  to  Ood 
before  eating;  to  provide  seats  for  the  aged  and  for  women,  are  a  few 
examples  of  a  mechanized  will.  These  are  done  without  consider- 
ing whether  morality  demands  it  or  not 

The  will  is  a  trust  which  the  teacher  must  administer  for  the  future 
good  of  the  child.  A  child  may  tell  a  lie,  but  it  is  not  with  the  wicked 
intent  that  impels  the  adult;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  teacher  from 
action.  True,  the  child  is  not  a  liar,  but  the  specific  act  must  be  dealt 
with.  There  is  thus  a  cat^oiy  of  acts  that  are  to  be  done  or  not  to  be 
done,  which  must  be  learned  as  perfectly  as  the  multiplication  table. 
And,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  even  a  mechanioil  memorizing 
of  them  may  be  of  highest  advantage.  For  thus  the  force  of  the  soul 
is  left  free  for  higher  work,  and  we  can  trust  that  when  the  emergency 
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arises  we  will  do  the  right  thing.  The  one  who  is  trained  to  speak 
the  truth  need  not  impress  upon  himself  the  oath  he  has  taken  when  in 
the  witness-box;  he  will  simply  strive  to  remember  the  acts  in  their 
order. 

A  trained  will  leads  to  self-guidance.  The  pupil  must  be  thrown 
apparently  on  his  own  resources  as  to  conduct.  He  is  like  one  taught 
to  swim,  but  who  is  ever  watched  with  jealous  care,  and  for  whom  a 
rope,  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  life-preserver  is  ever  ready.  When  the 
teacher  appears  to  have  ceased  to  direct  the  conduct,  he  must  still 
impress  rules  for  its  guidance.  The  old  method  of  placing  mottoes, 
proverbs,  and  maxims  on  the  wall  or  in  the  writing  book,  is  a  correct 
one.  It  is  like  the  plan  we  see  adopted  at  times  in  the  building  of  a 
house — ^putting  the  foundation  in  last.  The  child  has  been  mechan- 
ized, so  to  spe^,  to  speak  the  truth;  later  the  proverb  **  Lying  lips  are 
hateful  to  the  Lord, ' '  sinks  into  his  mind  as  assuredly  true.  In  human 
life  there  will  be  much  battling  against  home  influences;  precepts, 
rules,  and  maxims  come  then  to  assist  the  will  in  guiding  the 
conduct. 

While  the  school  can  and  does  do  a  great  deal  towards  moral  cul- 
ture, what  it  produces  is  often  hollow  because  there  is  lacking  the 
purity  established  by  the  mothers  before  precept  time  has  arrived.  In 
this  case  the  will  takes  form  without  effort;  the  plastic  hand  of  love 
and  conscienoe  fashion  it  day  by  day.  A  sense  of  obligation  comes  to 
be  felt  that  constrains  to  an  act,  whether  it  be  popular  or  not.  We 
term  this  usually  conscience.  There  is  little  for  the  teacher  to  do  for 
those  who  have  come  from  households  where  this  has  been  .the  main 
object  of  the  mother's  effort 

Attainments  in  moral  education  may  be  made  by  accomplishing 
intellectual  work.  But  here  a  distinction  must  be  made.  A  pupil 
who  attends  school  in  order  that  he  may  go  into  a  shop  and  earn  money 
simjdy  tries  to  know.  But  it  is  the  seardi  after  truth  and  not  the  pos- 
session of  it,  which  trains  the  will  in  the  intellectual  field.  There 
must  be  effort  put  forth  by  the  pupil;  he  must  strive  and  struggle  for 
an  intellectual  mastery.  Never  to  tell  what  may  be  found  out  is  the 
maxim  of  skilful  teaichers.  To  educate,  one  must  require  doing, 
effort,  work.  Prolonged  efforts  in  one  direction,  while  training  the 
mind,  train  also  the  will;  gradually  the  student  becomes  its  master;  he 
cannot  only  command  it  to  translate  a  sentence  from  the  Greek,  but 
to  undertake  other  tasks  requiring  equal  or  more  effort. 

There  is  thus  fdt  a  sense  of  efficiency  which  is  one  of  the  deepest 
joys  of  life;  it  is  of  power  to  do  and  quite  another  from  the  sense  of 
possession.  Manhood,  or  as  we  might  properly  term  it  true  educa- 
tion, is  the  putting  forth  of  willed  action  in  steady  streams. 

New  York.  Amos  M.  Sjellogg. 
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Dome  and  School 

l^v^lHE  rdations  of  home  and  school  offer  to  the  teacher  peren- 
I  £  I  nial  problems  for  solution.  Most  of  them  fall  Readily  into 
■■■■    two  classes. 

^ESEV  1.  How  to  reconcile  the  often  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  institutions  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  children,  and 

2.  How  to  inculcate  in  the  children  ideals  and  standards  of 
conduct  often  quite  at  variance  with  those  prevailing  in  the  home 
without  either  arousing  indignant  protest  from  the  parents  or  the 
children  themselves,  or  creating  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  home  and 
family. 

The  problems  of  the  first  class  are  reaUy  easier  of  solution  than 
the  others.  They  are  quite  largely  matters  of  law  which  the  teachers 
must  enforce  whether  or  no.  Still,  the  method  of  enforcement  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  teacher's  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Moreover,  law  itself  but  represents  a  social  condition  and  it  may 
be  weU  to  briefly  discuss  the  social  conditions  indicated  by  esdsting 
laws  conferring  authority  upon  school  oflSdals  to  compel  attendance 
and  dictate  courses  of  study  and  modes  of  control. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AND  BOCIALI8M. 

It  is  sometimes  startling  to  those  who  fear  the  inroads  of  what  we 
call  socialism  in  our  affairs  to  think  of  the  strides  that  have  already 
been  made  by  our  most  cherished  institutions. 

I  suppose  that  no  step  in  civilization  has  been  so  directly  opposed 
to  individualism  and  so  complete  a  concession  to  the  principle  of 
state  control  as  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all 
people  and  compelling  attendance  upon  them.  In  most  states  there 
are  found  upon  the  statute  books  laws  which  make  it  possible  for 
public  officials  to  go  into  every  house  and  hale  the  children  to  school, 
putting  upon  the  parents  who  object  the  task  of  proving  that  they  are 
making  sufficient  provision  for  Uie  education  of  their  children.  We 
regard  justly  the  family  as  the  bulwark  of  moral  institutions,  but  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  stage  of  civilization,  which  gives  the  parent  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children,  to  that  which  says  he  may 
not  even  harshly  punish  a  child  nor  put  him  to  work  in  gainful  occu- 
pations, but  must  rear  him  humanely  and  see  that  he  is  given  a  not 
inconsiderable  intellectual  training.  In  comparison  with  such  a 
stride  as  this  in  socialism  the  mere  assumption  of  control  by  the  state 
of  a  public  utility  is  an  infant's  step.  And  yet  they  are  few  who 
find  fault  with  compulsory  schooling,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
not  philosophers,  but  those  whose  selfish  aims  are  interfered  with. 
This  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  an  argument  for  state  control  of 
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utilities  or  any  other  movement  toward  socialism  about  which  there 
is  no  doubt  much  just  fear.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  conditions 
as  they  are. 

STATE  I&DUCATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  PEBPETUTTT  OF  DElfOCRACT. 

The  reason  of  this  great  movement  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  not 
an  imitation  of  autocratic  governments,  assuming  to  dictate  the 
life  poKcy  of  each  individual.  It  is  merely  the  attempt  of  democracy 
to  make  its  own  permanency  not  only  sure,  but  possible.  In  cases 
of  extreme  and  manifest  need  philosophic  discussion  is  forgotten.  It 
was  very  early  evident  that  if  a  free,  self -governing  state  is  to  exist, 
its  people,  the  rulers,  must  be  intelligent,  and  more  recently  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  not  only  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  is 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  democratic  institutions,  but  that  wider 
training  which  makes  for  character  and  social  efficiency  is  equally 
necessary,  and  so  our  schools  have  gone  on  enriching  their  courses, 
increasing  their  demands  upon  the  c^dren,  exacting  more  and  more 
from  the  home  with  little  opposition,  and  the  opposition  is  always 
only  to  the  more  recent  additions,  which,  in  a  short  time,  themselves 
become  recognized  as  necessities  by  all. 

It  is  rather  interesting  as  a  social  study  to  see  how  slight  is  the 
opposition  to  a  minimum  of  compulsory  school  requirement;  how 
gladly  our  people  struggle,  often  at  great  sacrifice,  to  comply  with 
the  exactions  of  the  law.  The  school  laws  in  most  states  now  require 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
of  each  year  for  a  specific  number  of  years — ^the  amount  varying 
greatly.  These  laws  are  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced  by  supervising 
officers  or  officers  appointed  for  this  especial  duty.  And  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  pathetic  cases,  it  is  usually  much  wiser  that 
these  laws,  like  all  laws,  be  strictly  enforced.  The  teacher  or  school 
officer  who  attempts  to  mollify  the  exactions  of  the  law  is  in  error. 
That  is  not  his  function.  If  laws  not  good  are  strictly  enforced,  they 
will  be  repealed.  If  they  are  good  they  admit  of  no  exceptions.  But 
with  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  the  ordinary  teacher  usually 
has  little  to  do.  His  problems  are  smaller  and  often  more  trying. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and 
with  the  daily  attendance. 

THE  TEACHER  MUST  IfEET  COMPLAINTS. 

Naturally  the  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  must  be  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  teachers,  but  the 
complaints  regarding  it  usually  come  directly  to  the  teachers,  and  that 
is  a  wise  teacher  who  can  satisfy  the  complaining  parent  without 
bdng  disloyal  to  the  system.    When  innovations  have  been  made  in 
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the  school  course  many  parents  are  sure  to  find  fault  with  them, 
frequently  without  justice.  If  teachers  believe  ^that  the  innovations 
are  wise  and  the  course  is  a  good  one  they  can  more  readily  than  any 
one  else  persuade  the  parents  to  that  effect.  If  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  curriculum  and  are  inclined  to  make  mischief,  they  can  make 
more  than  anybody  else. 

TEACHERS  SHOX7LD   BE  TAKEN  INTO  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  OFFICIALS. 

'  >  This  condition  simply  emphasizes  what  has  already  been  asserted 
in  this  book  of  the  duties  of  school  officials — ^the  importance  of  taking 
the  teachers  into  their  confidence,  giving  them  the  reasons  for  what 
they  are  doing,  and  educating  them  up  to  new  and  higher  standards. 
Those  officials  who  thrust  a  new  course  of  study  upon  their  body  of 
teachers  without  careful  explanation  and  education  leading  to  con- 
viction, are  simply  dooming  their  course  to  failure. 

{ If  the  parents  believe  that  the  work  that  the  children  are  doing  in 
the  schools  is  unwise,  they  are  very  sure  to  use  stronger  adjectives 
than  ** unwise''  and  to  send  the  children  to  school  with  a  prejudice, 
more  or  less  strong,  against  the  teachers  and  the  work,  which  naturally 
interferes  with  success.  So  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this 
particular  problem  is  the  education  of  the  teachers  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  win  their  sympathetic  and  hearty  approval  of  the  work  done  in 
the  schools. 

NEED  OF  PATIENCE  AND  TACT. 

The  next  step  is  meeting  the  complaining  parents  with  patience 
and  tact,  explaining  to  them  very  fully  why  the  work  is  as  it  is,  inviting 
them  to  visit  the  school  both  during  regular  exercises  and  during 
special  occasions  when  work  is  exhibited  for  their  benefit.  Most  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  the  modem  courses  of 
studies  in  schools  could  be  obviated  by  patience  and  continuous 
efforts  to  bring  the  parents  to  school  and  let  them  see  the  attractive 
and  educative  employments  that  their  children  are  engaged  in.  In 
some  places,  it  has  worked  well  to  have  special  days  in  each  month, 
or  even  in  each  week,  for  the  visitation  of  parents — of  course  not 
excluding  them  at  any  time.  For  these  special  days  invitations  are 
sent  out,  carefully  prepared  and  possibly  written  by  the  children;  even 
illustrated  invitations  prepared  by  the  classes  are  effective. 

VISITING    DAYS. 

If  an  afternoon  is  selected,  the  first  part  of  the  time  should  be 
given  to  the  regular  work  without  variation,  the  parents  being  urged 
to  go  from  class  to  class  to  see  what  is  being  done.  It  is  well  to 
foUow  this  up  with  special,  interesting  exercises  still  growing  out  of 
the  work,  showing  the  finished  product — sometimes  a  drama  prepared 
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by  the  children,  sometimes  ond  recitations  such  as  the  teUing  of  stories 
and  the  ez[danati<m  of  sand-table  pictures  by  the  children  while  upon 
the  walls  the  written  work  of  the  children  is  so  displayed  that  it  can 
easOy  be  seen.  Sometimes  such  gatherings  are  objected  to  because 
they  interfere  with  the  work  of  ti^e  school.  Possibly  they  do  to  a 
degree,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  best  work  of  the  school 
requires  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  home  and  the  little  time 
given  to  these  special  days  will  be  much  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  increased  interest  and  strong  support  of  the  parents. 

The  parents'  associations  have  been  spokoi  of  in  another  chapter. 
These  furnish  opportunities  for  the  school  authorities  to  explain  the 
work  done  in  die  schools. 

These  suggested  devices  for  securing  a  desired  end  are  to  be 
regarded  as  such,  and  often  the  bright  teacher  will  invent  his  own, 
better  suited  to  his  particular  locality. 

FIXED  COURSES  OF  BTUDT. 

^  AD  this  takes  for  granted  that  we  have  finally  accepted  the  right 
of  the  board  of  education  to  determme  what  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  There  are  still  many  parents,  some  of  them  among  the 
more  intelligent,  who  think  that  they  are  quite  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  studies  their  children  shall  pursue,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  are,  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  public  school  system 
caring  for  many  children,  that  a  certain  d^ree  of  uniformity  of  work 
be  followed.  This  may  at  times  even  operate  against  the  proper 
individualization  of  the  work  and  to  that  degree  it  is  unfortunate,  and 
the  teacher  should  bend  every  effort  to  modiify  the  requirements  so  as 
to  give  the  children  what  they  need.  But  if  we  assume,  as  we  do, 
in  establishing  a  public  school  system  with  compulsory  attendance, 
that  the  state  is  educating  the  children  for  citizenship,  we  must  of 
necessity  assume  that  the  state  knows  what  kind  of  tmining  citizen- 
ship requires.  There  is  no  other  logical  conclusion,  and  while  often 
mistakes  are  made,  unquestionably  they  are  fewer  in  number  than  if 
parents  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and  ignorance  were  to  determine 
what  their  children  should  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  almost 
nothing  upon  which  the  average  citizen  is  less  well  informed  than  the 
principles  of  education,  and  while  our  teachers  know  none  too  much 
about  them  they  do  know  more  than  most  citizens,  even  intelligent 
citizens.  The  average  citizen's  judgment  has  a  purely  traditional 
basis.  What  he  had  as  a  boy  serves  as  his  criterion,  and,  as  in  most 
cases,  he  is  reasonably  weU  satisfied  with  himself,  he  would  give  his 
children  a  training  like  his  own.  That  is  natural,  but  is  of  course  a 
purely  personal  judgment.    So  from  both  a  philosophic  and  a  prac- 
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tical  point  of  view  we  must  again  admit  that  the  municipality  must 
not  only  compel  children  to  go  to  school,  but  must  determine  within 
a  reasonable  limit  what  they  are  to  study. 

ABSENCE  AND  TARDINESS. 

Possibly  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the  teacher  is  the  securing 
regular  and  prompt  attendance  at  school. 

Many  parents  who  concede  the  right  of  the  state  to  compel  atten- 
dance of  all  children  at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  each 
year,  seek  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  when  their 
children  may  be  temporarily  absent.  I^is  includes  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  absence,  that  is,  remaining  away  from  school  for  at 
least  an  entire  session;  tardiness,  or  remaining  away  for  the  first  part 
of  a  session,  and  also  leaving  school  before  its  dose. 

The  conflict  on  these  grounds  is  inevitable.  The  teachers  realizing 
the  importance  of  r^;ular  attendance  during  entire  sessions  if  the  chil- 
dren are  to  progress  regularly,  and  especially  the  delays  and  loss  to  the 
class  as  a  whole  caused  by  irregularity  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  naturally  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  secure  prompt  and 
regular  attendance.  Added  to  this  motive  is  pride  in  a  good  record 
for  the  school,  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  records  of  the 
various  teachers  are  scanned  by  the  officials  and  that  comparisons 
are  made.  So  that  sometimes  promptness  and  r^;ularity  become 
fetishes,  and  absence  and  tardiness  dreadful  black  beasts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  American  Citizen,  while  he  may 
concede  in  theory  the  right  of  state  control,  inwardly  and  sometimes 
outwardly  rebels  against  such  control  whenever  it  comes  dose  enough 
to  be  felt.  He  avows  his  entire  willingness,  even  anxiety,  that  his 
children  shall  attend  school  regularly,  but  insists  that  if  he  thinks  it 
best  to  keep  them  out  for  a  day  for  family  or  personal  reasons,  he  is 
the  judge,  and  he  will  do  so. 

Sometimes  he  is  careful  to  explain  the  reason  to  the  teacher,  some- 
times he  absolutdy  lefuses,  more  often  he  gives  a  perfunctory  excuse, 
veiling  his  determination  to  do  as  he  pleases.  The  reasons  advanced 
vary  all  the  way  from  serious  personal  illness  to  social  functions;  the 
running  of  errands  for  the  family,  taking  care  of  the  baby,  bad 
weather,  making  or  receiving  visits,  and  countless  other  reasons 
too  familiar  to  need  rehearsing. 

For  tardiness  the  reasons  are  perhaps  even  more  numerous  and 
various. 

Very  frequently  also  word  comes  to  the  teacher,  either  in  a  polite 
note  or  in  a  brusque  oral  demand  that  **  John  be  excused  at  three 
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o'clock.'*  The  reason  is  sometimes  stated,  sometimes  not  Whea 
stated,  it  may  be  to  go  on  an  errand,  to  go  driving,  or,  more 
commonly,  to  take  some  lesson  in  music,  or  dancing,  or  other  *'  accom- 
plishment" 

How  is  the  teacher  to  meet  these  constantly  occurring  demands  ? 
Is  the  parent's  claim  always  to  be  conceded  ?  Is  the  teacher  always 
to  insist  on  a  detailed  explanation  and  then  to  exercise  his  judgment  ? 
Either  of  these  solutions  means  trouble  for  the  school  and  often  hard 
feeling,  if  not  actual  war.    Is  there  no  middle  ground  ? 

Usually  in  urban  schools  the  board  of  education  offers  some  aid 
to  the  teacher  by  establishing  certain  definite  rules,  presumably 
within  its  legal  rights.  These  the  teacher  must  enforce.  The 
commonest  of  these  requires  in  every  case  of  absence,  tardiness,  or 
withdrawal  a  written  excuse,  properly  signed,  and  stating  the  cause. 
Sometimes  the  rules  go  further  and  state  certain  excuses  which  alone 
may  be  accepted,  and  require  suspension  of  the  pupil  after  a  fixed 
number  of  unexcused  absences.  While  this  is  drastic,  it  certainly 
lifts  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  teacher  or  principal  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of^discre- 
tion,  the  exercise  of  which  calls  for  the  utmost  tact. 

INTERFERENCE  IN  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Legally,  in  most  states  at  least,  the  power  is  all  with  the  school 
authorities  and  the  parent  is  compelled  to  yield.  But  the  wise  teacher 
will  recognize  the  ethical  claims  of  the  parent  and  will  seek  to  secure 
his  cooperation.  The  teacher  in  approaching  the  subject  should 
always  bea**  in  mind  that  the  claim  of  the  parent  is  prior,  that  all  inter- 
ference with  it  for  any  cause  whatever  is  unfortunate  and  is  excusable 
only  on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  is  in  all  cases  at  best  but^the 
choice  of  one  of  two  evils. 

NaturaUy,  and  in  the  lai^,  the  best  interests  of  the  state  cannot^be 
in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the  family.  If  they  were  the 
family  would  be  a  deservedly  doomed  institution  and  we  should  revert 
to  Spartan  methods. 

Ideally  the  parent,  who  is  also  a  citizen,  loves  his  children,  and 
loves  his  country.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  both  and  voluntarily 
cooperates  with  the  authorities  to  bring  about  a  state  of  harmony  for 
the  common  good,  which  is  also  the  individual  good. 

He  determines  what  is  best  for  his  children,  taking  into  his  view, 
however,  his  relations  and  theirs  to  society. 

The  excuse  for  interference  by  the  state  is  based  upon  the  notion, 
true  or  false,  that  the  parent  either  cannot  or  will  not  do  his  part 
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properly.  It  is  at  best  but  a  bungling  interference  that  we  have,  sure 
to  make  trouble  and  because  of  the  rebellious  fedings  aroused,  likely 
in  some  d^ree  to  impair  the  good  it  aims  to  do. 

_^  NEED  OF  CARE. 

^  I  So  the  teacher  in  enforcing  laws  which  invade  the  family  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  to  the  utmost  bruising  feelings.  He  should  be  con- 
siderate of  actual  conditions,  and  should  not  probe  family  secrets 
except  in  cases  of  manifest  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  of  quite 
evident  deception. 

There  are  countless  family  woes,  family  skeletons,  family  tragedies 
even,  not  to  mention  the  many  petty,  ignoble  worries  and  wants,  that 
keep  children  temporarily  from  sdiool,  but  that  the  self-respecting 
parent  would  not  disclose  in  an  ^  excuse'*  under  pain  of  torture.  These 
the  wise  teacher  will  respect  and  cover  with  the  mantle  of  blindness. 

IMFOBTANCE    AND    POBBIBIUTT    OF    COOPERATION. 

Ji  For  these  difficulties,  as  for  all  possible  conflicts  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  the  surest  remedy  is  mutual  understanding,  and  co- 
operation. To  secure  this  the  teacheT  should  be  most  patient  and 
persistent.  He  should  be  absolutely  above  the  possibili^  of  taking 
o£Fense,  but  should  st^ek  by  all  honorable  means  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  parents,  especially  the  troublesome  and  unduly  indq>en- 
dent  ones. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  difficult.  The  average  parent  will  appre- 
ciate the  manifest  interest  in  his  children  and  will  wdcome  conferences 
in  which  the  teacher  and  he  exchange  confidences  as  to  conditions 
and  needs.  Even  the  obstinate  parent  who  stands  upon  his  rights 
as  if  defending  the  constitution,  will  usually  yield  to  the  tactful 
pressure  of  the  teacher  for  cooperation. 

The  solutions  offered  for  these  really  serious  difficulties  of  the 
teacher  may  seem  inadequate,  and  they  are.  Psychological  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  mathematics,  nor  can  you  lay  down  fixed  rules 
for  conduct  in  dealing  with  others. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  b  spiritual,  his  difficulties  have  to  do  with 
minds,  and  hence  they  are  to  be  removed  only  by  spiritual  means. 

The  right  attitude  toward  people  and  toward  his  work  is  the  key 
to  the  higher  success  of  the  teacher. 

His  work  is  to  hdp  each  child  under  his  control  to  make  the  most 
of  himself.  He  must  not  be  blinded  to  that  individual  insbtent  duty 
by  any  daims  of  system  or  the  charm  of  uniformity. 

He  should  take  a  sensible  rather  than  a  technical  view  of  all 
questions  that  come  before  him  for  settlement. 
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For  example,  punctuality  and  regularity  are  important;  they  are 
80  important  indeed  that  they  may  almost  be  called  technical  or 
practical  virtues. 

OVZS-EMPHASIS  UPON   PUNCTUAUTT  AND  REXSULABriT. 

Yet,  like  all  such  formal  claims  upon  the  conscience,  they  may 
easily  be  over-emphasized. 

I  have  known  tardiness  to  be  made  such  a  bogy  that  children 
would  play  truant  rather  than  go  late  to  school,  while  others  would 
rush  to  school  improperiy  clothed  and  without  breakfast 

Such  emphasis  indicates  lack  of  perspective  and  shows  that  the 
teadier's  view  of  his  work  is  wrong.  He  is  looking  at  its  formal 
rather  than  its  spiritual  phases. 

n  the  school  is  right  children  like  to  go  promptly. 

In  the  problem  here  discussed  the  teacher  must  regard  himself 
not  as  in  loco  jHirerUia^  but  as  the  parent's  helper.  ^ 

He  is  not  the  boss.  Indeed  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  child's 
welfare  is  not  his,  but  the  parent's.  He  is  the  parent's  helper,  and 
must  suggest  and  use  all  possible  means  not  over  the  parent,  but 
with  the  parent,  for  the  duld's  growth.  In  particular  he  must  not 
weaken  but  must  strengthen  the  home  in  all  possible  ways. 

HOKE  STUDY  OF  BCHOOL  LESSONS. 

Home  study  of  school  lessons  is  one  of  the  minor  problems  to  be 
considered  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  home  and  the  school. 

In  view  of  the  many  evils  growing  out  of  home  study,  one  is 
tempted  to  decry  the  whole  business  and  declare  there  should  be  no 
study  at  home. 

Indeed,  in  the  lower  grades  in  school  organized  with  the  usual 
two  sessions,  there  should  be  none.  There  is  time  enough  in  the 
ordinary  dual  school  session  for  all  the  studying  that  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  should  do.  If  the  school  is  properly  organized, 
that  is,  divided  into  groups  for  recitation  and  study,  the  lessons  of  a 
suitable  program  can  all  be  prepared  in  school  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher,  who  directs  the  study  as  well  as  the  recitation  and  sees  that 
the  children  learn  how  to  study. 

The  ordinary  parent,  however,  is  quite  willing  that  his  children 
should  study  at  home.  He  likes  to  see  them  bring  home  a  parcel  of 
books  and  work  over  them  in  the  evening.  He  even  likes  to  take  a 
hand  himself,  especially  in  arithmetic,  and  show  how  superior  the 
methods  of  the  past  were  to  those  of  the  present.  He  seldom  realizes 
how  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  his  children  is  play,  and 
likes  to  see  evidences  of  industry.    He  does  realize  that  lessons  to 
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study  give  cfaildren  occupation  at  home  and  keep  them  out  of  misdiief 
for  a  time  at  least.  In  this  respect  he  is  right,  and  the  school  can  to  a 
laige  extent  direct  the  home  occupation  of  children  without  taxing 
their  minds  by  over-time  work. 

HOIOS    STUDY    BHOXTIJ)    BE    GENERAL    IN    CHARACTER. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  parents  that  the  children  attending  kinder- 
garten  and  the  lower  primary  grades  of  the  modem  good  schoc^ 
take  care  of  themselves  at  home  to  a  surprising  extent  The  games 
and  exercises  of  the  modem  elementary  school  involve  so  much 
of  interest  and  cover  such  a  wide  range  that  they  run  over  into  the 
home  and  furnish  children  with  amusement  and  occupation  for 
many  hours  to  their  profit,  and  the  rdief  of  the  tired  mother. 

The  same  general  principle  appHes  to  the  higher  grades.  Without 
setting  childroi  to  conning  lessons  at  home  ti^e  teacher  can  largely 
give*direction  to  their  activities,  both  healthful  and  educational. 

He  can  direct  their  reading.  All  children,  practically,  read  at 
home,  sometimes  to  their  detriment.  The  modem  curriculum  o£FerB 
so  wide  a  range  of  interests  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  teachers  to  give 
children  the  best  reading  by  suggestion  o£Fered  in  connection  with 
some  subject  pursued  in  school.  Cooperation  with  the  public  library 
is  especisJly  hdpful  here  and  is  always  easily  obtained. 

Nature  study  o£Fer8  another  fidd  for  healthful  and  profitable 
home  work.  So  many  delightful  and  interesting  activities  and  inves- 
tigations may  be  suggested  which  can  best  be  pursued  afield. 

Manual  training  in  all  its  forms  offers  still  another  field  for  profit- 
able activity  at  home.  Children  like  to  make  things  to  bring  to 
school  for  the  general  good. 

Thru  all  these  and  other  fields  social  training  may  be  secured. 
Looking  up  topics  for  the  history  class  or  the  geography  class;  search- 
ing for  specimens  for  the  nature  study  lessons,  making  things  with 
tools  to  illustrate  some  lesson — all  are  good  training  for  cooperative 
life,  which  is  democratic  citizenship. 

In  the  higher  grammar  grades  a  certain  amount  of  specific  study 
at  home  may  be  required,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited  and  should 
in  so  far  as  possible  be  of  that  general  sort  suggested  for  the  primary 
grades. 

CHILDREN  CAN  AND  SHOULD  STUDY  IN  SCHOOL. 

In  high  schools,  especially  those  having  but  one  session,  home 
work  is  necessary.  But  here,  too,  it  is  commonly  overdone,  often  to 
the  physical  and  intellectual  detriment  of  the  cfaildren. 

It  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  children  cannot  study  in 
school,  especially  when  other  recitations  are  going  on.    It  is  a  false 
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assumption.  They  can  and  do  when  the  work  is  of  the  right  sort. 
Indeed,  this  power  of  absorption  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
gifts  of  the  school.  The  program  of  all  schools  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  time  possible  in  school  to  be 
devoted  to  study. 

DANGEBS  OF  OVERWOBX  DTTBING  ADOLESCENCE. 

For  the  work  that  must  be  done  at  home  the  most  careful  enquiry 
possible  should  be  made  of  the  children  regarding  home  conditions 
for  study  and  the  time  necessarily  and  properiy  devoted  to  recreation. 
The  parent  should  be  consulted  and  often  the  family  physician.  A 
year  of  light  work,  even  at  the  cost  of  class  standing,  during  the  earlier 
years  cS  adolescence,  often  means  the  saving  of  both  health  and 
happiness. 

INCUIiCATING  MORAL  STANDARDS  DIFFERENT  FROM  THOSE  IN  HOME. 

The  second  class  of  problems  has  to  do  with  the  inculcating  in  the 
children  of  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct,  often  quite  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  the  home,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  usually 
higher.  Teaching  standards  of  conduct  is  under  all  circumstances 
a  perilous  undertaking.  Only  the  ignorant  are  absolutely  sure,  and 
yet  we  have  a  right  to  our  judgment,  and  children  must  have  some 
training.  The  danger  attending  instruction  in  morals  in  the  school 
is  considerable.  We  are  very  sure  to  run  up  against  prejudices  in 
regard  to  standards,  and  find  that  children  are  brought  up  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  things  our  teachers  teach  distinctiy  contravene  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  home.  This  is  particularly  true  of  specific 
instruction  with  regard  to  conventions.  The  dangers  are  twofold: 
either  the  children,  having  faith  in  the  home,  indi^antiy  reject  the 
counsel  of  the  teacher,  or  believing  in  the  superiority  of  the  school 
standard,  lose  respect  for  home  and  parent,  both  of  which  are  un- 
fortunate. 

DANGERS  OF  CONDEMNATION. 

The  so-called  temperance  instruction  required  by  law  in  most  of 
our  cities,  while  it  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  much  good  in 
many  places,  has,  by  its  very  intensity  at  times  encountered  both  of 
these  dangers.  Some  children  having  been  taught  that  what  the 
teachers  say  in  this  matter  is  extreme,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
are  injured  not  only  in  mind,  but  in  actual  habit  by  the  instruction. 
Others  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  finding  it  opposed  in 
the  home  customs,  become  nuisances  in  the  family  and  sometimes 
treat  their  parents  with  less  than  becoming  respect. 

About  ttie  only  advice  that  can  be  given  on  such  subjects  is  that 
the  teacher  needs  to  exercise  great  tact  and  be  exceedingly  careful 
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to  say  nothing  that  may  be  deemed  to  reflect  upon  the  parents  ot  the 
childlren.  It  is  better  not  to  criticise  any  course  of  conduct,  but 
merely  to  advise  the  children  what  course  to  pursue;  that  is,  the  woik 
should  be  positive  rather  than  negative  and  it  should  deal  with  those 
subjects  upon  which  most  right  thinking  people  are  agreed.  Manners, 
of  course,  must  be  taught,  but  the  teadier  should  be  veiy  careful  not 
to  apply  phrases  which  may  be  offensive. 

The  experience  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  large  cities 
who  went  into  a  school,  and,  standing  before  the  children  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  asked  the  children  who  he  was,  is  perhaps 
typical.  They,  not  knowing  the  distinguished  gentleman,  made  no 
answer,  but  as  he  uiged  them  to  make  a  reply,  finally  a  timid  hand 
was  raised,  and  a  lad  upon  receiving  due  encouragement  remarked, 
''  You're  no  gentleman. "  The  superintendent  somewhat  nonplussed 
looked  at  the  teacher  and  the  children.  The  teacher  blushed  and 
appeared  greatly  embarrassed,  but  the  children  nodded  approval  of 
the  answer,  ^Certainly,  you're  no  gentleman."  A  little  inquiry 
developed  the  fact  that  the  teacher  had  told  the  children  that  no 
gentleman  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  unwise  instruction.  It  was  all  right  to  teach  the  boys  to  stand 
erect  with  their  hands  in  proper  position,  but  the  esdreme  statement 
was  dangerous.  I  have  known  teachers  to  say,  '*  No  gentleman  will 
smoke,"  *'No  gentleman  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine."  The  teacher 
may  believe  these  statements  true,  but  many  of  the  children  have 
fathers  who  do  both  these  things  and  who  desire  to  be  regarded  by 
their  children  as  gentlemen.  Condemnation  in  general  statements 
is  always  to  be  avoided.  The  teachers  should  teach  good  manners 
and  good  morals,  but,  as  I  have  said,  usually  by  suggestion  and  ex- 
ample rather  than  by  definite  dicta.  A  story  of  some  one  performing  a 
good  act  or  showing  courtesy  is  worth  more  to  the  average  child  than 
many  sermons.  But  chiefly  the  life  of  the  school  should  conform  to 
the  highest  standards  that  the  teacher  believes  in,  and  this  without 
much  talking.  If  the  teacher  is  always  courteous,  if  his  conduct  in 
and  out  of  school  is  above  reproach,  his  courtesy  and  his  conduct  are 
soon  reflected  in  the  school  life,  which  the  children  absorb.  By 
living  a  high,  worthy  life  they  acquire  the  habit  Life  is  the  result  of 
life.       ji 

PRIORITT  OF  CLAIM  OF  HOME. 

It  is  wise  to  have  frequent  personal,  tactful  conversation  with  the 
parents.  Even  in  the  most  dedicate  matters  frank  consultation  with 
parents  as  to  the  conduct  of  children,  altho  that  conduct  may  be 
an  imitation  of  what  they  have  seen  at  home,  will  almost  always  win 
the  support  of  the  parent.    The  father  who  swears  even  in  the 
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presence  of  his  family,  the  father  who  smokes,  the  father  who  drinks 
even  to  excess,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  same  habit  in  his  boys,  and 
the  parent  who  is  rude  does  not  want  his  children  to  be  rude.  Indeed, 
the  standard  of  the  home  is  sometimes  raised  by  the  wise  teacher 
consulting  the  parent  as  to  conduct  in  school  which  has  really  grown 
out  of  the  conduct  at  home.  But  in  all  these  matters  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  common  sense  and  tact.  Recognize  always  ths 
superiority  of  the  home  and  its  sacrednesSy  and  under  no  circumstances 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  parent.  C.  B.  Gilbert. 

New  York. 


Cbc  Living  Ccacbcr 

|UR  text-books  say  that  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  Deity 
should  b^n  with  a  capital  letter.  Our  treatises  on  educa- 
tion print  Nature  with  a  capital  letter  and  humanity  with  a 
smallh,asif  rocks,  leaves,  bugs,  forests,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  the  like  were  endowed  with  divine  qualities  and  possessed  of 
educative  power  far  superior  to  that  of  a  living  teacher.  If  nature  were 
in  and  of  itself  such  an  excellent  teacher,  the  savage  who  is  in  daily  con- 
tact with  nature,  would  be  better  educated  thiui  the  civilized  man. 
Contact  with  nature,  access  to  laboratories  and  libraries  amounts  to 
very  little  without  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  the  living  teacher. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  savage  in  the  forest  or  upon  the 
prairie  is  no  better  6S  than  the  giri  who  sweeps  the  laboratory  or  the 
servant  who  wheeb  the  books  from  the  library  to  the  professor's  study. 
The  time  has  come  to  emphasize  the  functions  of  the  living  teacher ^  to 
magnify  Socrates  behind  the  desk  rather  than  the  methods  or  the 
materiab  by  which  he  stimulates  the  pupil  to  earnest  thought.  The 
influence  which  Socrates  exerted  upon  ttie  young  men  of  Athens,  does 
not  issue  from  a  teacher  who  has  reached  tiie  dead  line. 

From  a  dead  tree  you  cannot  propagate  the  species  by  any  process 
of  building  or  grafting.  You  may  engraft  upon  a  school  in  charge  of 
a  teacher  who  has  reached  the  d^ul  line,  the  most  skilful  methods  of 
school  management  and  class  recitation  ;  it  only  intensifies  the  lifeless 
routine,  the  mechanical  iteration  and  repetition,  which  Bishop  Spald- 
ing declares  to  be  the  most  radical  fault  of  our  systems  of  education. 
Is  he  not  right  ?  It  takes  life  to  beget  life.  It  requires  a  growing 
mind  to  b^et  growth  in  other  minds.  Education  results  primarily 
from  the  play  of  mind  upon  mind,  from  the  intercourse  of  soul  with 
soul,  from  the  action  of  personality  upon  personality,  from  the  stimu- 
lating influence  which  the  living  teacher  exerts  upon  his  pupils,  caus- 
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ing  the  inteUect  to  think,  the  heart  to  expand,  and  the  will  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  normal  growth  and  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  keep  the  teachers  alive  and 
growing  while  their  years  of  service  continue.  The  skilful  superin- 
tendent treats  his  corps  of  teachers  somewhat  as  the  Delaware  farmer 
treats  his  peach  orchard.  By  every  possible  means  the  latter  enriches 
the  soil  and  strives  to  make  the  life  of  every  tree  so  vigorous  that  it  can 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  destructive  disease  known  as  "the  yel- 
lows." The  careful  study  of  pedagogy  and  science  and  literature  en- 
riches the  soil  in  which  the  teacher's  mental  life  is  rooted.  An  abiding 
interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  individual  pupil  keeps 
him  interested  in  his  work  while  his  years  of  service  continue.  As 
soon  as  a  peach  tree  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  disease,  it  is  removed, 
root  and  branch,  lest  the  contagion  destroy  the  whole  orchard.  When 
a  teacher  has  reached  the  dead  line,  his  removal  is  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  other],teachers. 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  old  farm,  one  of  the  trees  under  whose 
branches  I  had  played  in  my  boyhood,  had  lost  its  leaves  and  all  other 
signs  of  life  ;  but  when  the  strong  autumn  wind  blew,  the  noise  of  the 
branches  reminded  me  of  the  ped^og  who  is  perpetually  finding  fault 
with  the  teachers  in  the  lower  gnides,  with  the  text-books  recently 
adopted,  with  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  study,  with  the  pupils 
who  have  been  promoted  to  his  room,  and  witii  the  committee 
charged  with  the  difficult  duty  of  selecting  the  teachers.  The  teacher 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault  with  everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  school  system,  has  undoubtedly  reached  the  dead 
line.  His  complaints  are  apt  to  make  the  other  teachers  dissatisfied  and 
discontented ;  and  when  teachers  are  no  longer  happy  in  their  work,  the 
disease  attacks  the  pupils  and  reaches  their  homes;  and  the  public  no 
longer  gets  an  adequate  return  for  money  expended  upon  the  schoos. 

When  a  person  is  sick  or  in  danger  of  a  breakdown,  the  physician 
sends  him  where  he  may  inhale  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the 
mountain  or  where  ocean  breezes  quicken  the  pulse  of  life,  or  where 
orange  blossoms  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  There  are  seats  of  learn- 
ing whose  stimulating  atmosphere  is  for  the  soul  what  the  tonic  effects 
of  the  mountain  air,  ttie  sea  breeze,  and  the  gulf  coast  are  for  the  body. 
When  Dr.  Harper,  of  Chicago  university,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
his  professors  a  vacation  once  in  seven  years  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
study,  he  recognized  the  importance  of  keeping  the  teacher  alive  and 
growing  so  long  as  he  is  not  ready  to  quit  the  school-room.  From  the 
elementary  school  to  the  college  and  the  university  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  factor  is  the  living,  growing  teacher. 
Pennsylvania,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffeb. 
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educational  problems  of  the  Day 

ilZATION  means  the  slow  evolution  of  mankind  from 
a  savage  state  of  life  to  a  highly  organized  society  of  co- 
operative and  interdependent  families  and  communities. 
This  social  organization  is  r^;ulated  by  laws  and  institu- 
tions growing  out  of  and  developing  with,  the  needs  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  people. 

Social  organization  and  its  r^ulation  depend  for  success  upon  a 
corresponding  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
society.  Accordingly,  we  find  tiie  school  to  be  evolved  to  promote  the 
intelligence  necessary  for  proper  regulation  of  the  social  organization. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  the  school  as  an  institution  charged  with  the 
function  of  furnishing  the  conmiunity,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  a  sup- 
ply of  intelligence  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree  and  purity  to  administer 
the  laws  by  which  society  is  to  be  successfully  regulated. 

The  school  is  not,  then,  an  institution  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
standard,  but  it  is  a  product  of  evolution,  and,  as  the  needs  of  society 
change,  so  must  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  school  change 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand  by  the  state  for  sufficient  intelligence 
to  regulate  its  affairs.  As  civilization  advances  and  the  functions  of 
the  social  oi^anization  become  more  complex,  the  school  must 
progress  along  the  same  lines.  But  progress  means  motion,  and 
motion  means  change,  and  change  means  new  problems  in  the  oi^an- 
zat  ion  of  society. 

FOX7NDATION  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Every  human  activity  is  regulated  to-day  by  the  application  of 
scientific  and  economic  principles.  Every  act  of  municipal  govern- 
ment requires  the  services  of  highly-trained  engineers  and  technically- 
skilled  subordinates  if  the  taxpayers'  interests  are  to  be  properly 
guarded.  In  industry,  commerce,  and  transportation,  science  is  the 
watchword  of  the  day.  The  twentieth  century  will  be  exacting  beyond 
comprehension  in  its  demands  upon  our  mental  and  physical  abilities. 
Before  many  years,  foremen  and  sub-foremen  will  be  compelled  to 
have  a  technical  education  of  a  high  order.  The  mechanic  who  scorns 
the  specialist  and  book  knowledge  and  considers  brain  work  inferior 
in  value  to  physical  work  will  be  a  back  number  twenty  years  from 
now.  The  tedmically  and  scientifically  trained  artisan,  and  not  the 
soldier,  will  carry  on  the  warfare  of  the  future  and  be  the  defender  of 
his  country,  because  that  warfare  will  be  industrial  rather  than  military. 

Our  material  resources  are  the  basis  of  our  industries  and  com- 
merce, and  hence,  of  our  material  welfare,  and  these  resources  must  be 
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used  economically  and  scientifically  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  com* 
ing  generations. 

ECONOMIC  CGNDinONB. 

According  to  the  latest  government  reports*  our  standing  timber 
of  saleable  value  will  be  gone  in  thirty-five  years  if  no  new  trees  are 
planted  meanwhile.  We  are  cutting  and  burning  our  timber  now  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  acres  a  day,  or  40,000,000,000  feet,  board  measure* 
a  year.  Since  1900,  the  timber  employed  for  the  production  of  paper 
pulp  has  increased  from  2,500,000  cords  to  7,000,000  cords,  and  it 
takes  thirty  years  for  a  spruce  tree  to  grow  large  enough  to  be  useful 
for  paper  pulp.  During  the  past  year  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of 
timber  was  burned  up  willfully  or  card^dy  in  the  states  of  Oigeon 
and  Washington. 

The  value  of  capital  invested  in  our  lumber  industries  is  one  thous- 
and million  dollars,  and  any  curtailment  of  these  industries  will  not 
only  seriously  affect  transportation,  but  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. And  yet  we  sit  idly  by  while  boys  or  hunters  set  the  woods  on 
fire,  destroying  in  an  hour  what  it  takes  a  gereration  to  produce. 

We  are  taking  annually  twenty-four  nullion  tons  of  our  best  iron 
ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  regions.  Already  ore  with  48  and  50  per 
cent  of  iron  is  sold,  when,  only  five  years  ago,  ore  with  less  than  00  per 
cent  of  iron  was  thrown  upon  the  dump.  What  does  this  mean  ?  In 
an  ore  with  50  per  cent  of  iron  there  is  10  per  cent  more  usdess  matter 
to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  the  blast  furnace  than  there  is  with  00  per  cent 
of  iron.  Now,  10  per  cent  of  24,000,000  tons  is  2,400,000  tons  more 
earthy  matter  to  be  carried  down  from  Lake  Superior,  chiefly  to  Pitts- 
burg. It  takes  a  thousand  pounds  of  coke  to  melt  a  ton  of  that  ore 
and  eight  hundred  pounds  of  limestone  to  turn  the  earthy  matter  into 
slag — the  slag  to  be  dumped  upon  ground  bought  at  considerable 


All  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation,  since 
iron  and  steel  enter  into  eveiy  industry.  Thus,  the  diminishing  of 
our  resources,  with  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  production,  will 
make  one  of  two  things  necessary — either  a  reduction  in  wages  or 
suflSdently  high  scientific  knowledge  to  render  usable  inferior  raw 
materials  at  ti^e  least  expense  for  turning  it  into  finished  products. 
Conditions  of  life  in  the  past  have  been  such  as  to  produce  a  high  de- 
gree of  individual  activity  and  mechanical  ingenuity  in  our  people, 
which  has  resulted  in  milking  us  a  commanding,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial nation. 

APPLICATION  TO   EDUCATIONAL  CONDmONB. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  labor-saving  machinery  we  have 
become  an  exporting  nation  as  a  method  of  disposing  of  our  surplus 
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products,  and  our  future  material  prosperity  and  ability  to  earn  divi- 
dends for  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  will  depend  latgdly 
upon  our  ability  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  markets  of  the 
woild,  and  with  labor,  which  has  had  centuries  of  industrial  education 
in  advance  of  our  labor,  and  which  is,  besides,  able  to  live  more 
cheaply  than  we  do. 

IVofessor  Thurston,  of  Cornell  university,  in  his  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  necessity  for  the  industrial  education  of  our  people, 
said:  ** There  should  be  to-day  in  the  United  States  a  thousand  tech- 
nical university  professors  with  10,000  students  studying  high  technical 
woik,  a  thousand  college  professors  with  15,000  students  studying  for 
superior  positions  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  20,000  teadiers 
engaged  in  manual  training  and  trade  schools,  instructing  a  million 
pupils  to  become  skilled  workmen.  '*  The  cost  of  such  education,  he 
says,  would  be  about  fifty  cents  an  inhabitant  in  addition  to  the  present 
school  expense. 

MORAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

Aside  from  this  material  aspect  there  is  the  moral  and  social  aspect 
of  the  question.  Modem  industrial  life  has  produced  serious  social 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  call  for  the  patience  and  wisdom 
dl  every  citizen. 

Moreover,  while  the  application  of  science,  of  machinery,  steam, 
and  electricity  has  resulted  in  a  more  comfortable  and  convenient  life, 
it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  robbed  the  child  of  those  benefits  of  home 
life  which  formerly  served  as  manual  training  school  and  character 
builder  of  inestimable  value  to  the  citizen  and  fiie  state.  Many  of  the 
household  articles  which  are  now  produced  cheaply  by  machinery  had 
to  be  constructed  laboriously  by  hand  in  the  home,  keeping  everybody 
busy  and  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  old  and  young. 

Fres.  G.  Stwley  Hall  enumerates  seventy  different  trades  which,  a 
generation  ago,  entered  into  the  life  of  a  New  England  farm  boy,  and 
the  educational  influences  of  which  have  been  lost,  with  the  mind  dis- 
cipline, patience,  perseverance,  will  power,  industry,  judgment,  and 
otiier  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  character.  One  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day  will  be  for  the  school  to  substitute,  by  suit- 
able methods  and  occupations,  thru  drawing,  physical  culture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science)  these  disciplinary  and  educational 
effects  of  former  home  life  on  health  and  character,  which  have  been 
lost  in  exchange  for  the  broader,  larger,  more  active,  more  exciting, 
industrial  life  of  to-day. 

RIOHTB  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Another  educational  problem  is  how  best  to  recognize  the  individ- 
uality of  the  child,  which  now  is  lost  in  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
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the  achool-room,  giving  the  teacher  no  opportunity  to  do  justice  to 
herself  or  to  the  pupil ;  giving  no  opportunity  to  study  the  child's  mind 
in  order  to  draw  forth  tibe  b^t  that  is  in  it  for  its  own  good  and  that  of 
society.  In  other  words,  to  recognize  teaching  as  the  science  of  psy- 
diology,  the  science  of  mind  study  wherein  the  teacher  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  as  a  scientist,  instead  of  being  considered  mei^y  an 
automaton  for  pounding  mechanically  a  maximum  number  of  lessons 
and  pages  of  text  books  into  the  child's  head,  for  wages  equal  to  those 
of  the  day  laborer. 

As  conditions  are  now,  the  teacher  must  pick  out  the  brigher  pupils, 
neglecting  the  slower  ones,  to  make  some  showing  for  her  woik  and  the 
progress  of  the  school.  Otherwise  the  standing  and  rating  of  her 
class  will  be  neglected  for  the  benefit  of  bringing  up  the  slow  pupOs 
to  the  place  where  they  ought  to  be  mentally,  and  where  they  are 
entitled  to  be. 

THE  STUDY  PROBLEM. 

Coincident  with  this  serious  problem  of  overcrowded  classes  is  the 
problem  how  to  reduce  the  overcrowded  curriculum.  Not  only  has 
the  amount  of  literary  matter  to  be  taught  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  historical  events  and  increased  knowledge,  but  new  studies 
like  drawing,  nature  study,  music,  physical  culture,  commercial 
studies,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  have  been  tacked  on  to 
the  curriculum  without  there  being  any  advance  in  the  training  and 
teaching  ability  of  the  teacher  for  these  new  studies. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  modem  conditions  of  life  have  forced 
and  are  forcing,  these  new  studies  upon  the  curriculum,  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  keep  them  out  of  the  school  of  the  future.  Yet  how  to 
adjust  our  educational  system  so  as  to  incorporate  these  new  studies 
into  the  organic  whole  of  the  organization  is  taxing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  our  foremost  pedagogs. 

Only  by  the  solution  of  these  educational  problems  will  the  children 
become  properly  equipped  to  meet,  as  men  and  women,  as  citizens  and 
workers,  the  serious  social  problems  and  increased  national  responsi- 
bilities. Not  only  is  the  school,  more  than  ever,  to  give  us  literature, 
culture,  ethics,  and  esthetics,  but  also  economic  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technical  skill.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  of 
the  present,  as  well  as  that  of  the  past,  with  its  system  of  electing  school 
directors,  the  training,  appointment,  and  pay  of  teachers,  the  methods 
of  teaching,  and  details  of  administration — all  are  still  based  upon  the 
three  R's  only.  The  advent  of  the  newer  studies  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  organization  of  our  educational  system* 
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HOW  FUPnA  ICAT  BE  HELD. 

As  a  consequence,  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old 
to  a  larger,  broader  organization  and  curriculum.  That  the  school  of 
to-day  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  changed  conditions 
is  shown  by  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  our  schools, 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  the  school  to  interest  and  hold  the  pupils. 
In  Boston  44,  in  Chicago  26,  in  Philadelphia  23,  and  in  St.  Louis  only 
14  out  of  every  100  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  pass  the  grammar 
school,  while  4,  3, — in  St.  Louis  and  only  2  per  cent,  are  giraduated 
from  the  high  school. 

Prof.  Woodward,  in  his  appeal  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  in  1900 
said, "  My  deliberate  conclusion  is  that  the  prime  causes  for  the  abnor- 
mal withdrawals  are :  First,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ; 
and  second,  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  education  now  offered,  and  a  dissatisfaction  that  we  do  not  offer 
instruction  and  training  of  a  more  practical  character."  The  pupils 
become  tired  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  they  see  in  the  grades  above 
them  no  sufficiently  attractive  features  to  invite  them.  They  find  the 
restraints  of  the  school-room  veiy  irksome.  Many  of  the  things  they 
are  required  to  do  seem  petty  and  trivial,  and  frequent  repetitions 
render  them  intolerable.  Their  controlling  interests  are  not  in  com- 
mitting the  printed  page.  They  long  to  grasp  things  with  their  own 
hands;  they  bum  to  test  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  magnitude 
of  forces;  to  match  their  cunning  with  the  cunning  of  mature  and 
practical  men. 

Such  boys  and  girls  may  be  saved  to  the  school,  to  the  community, 
and  to  themselves  by  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art  in 
their  school-room  curriculum,  and  by  the  offer  of  a  high  school  train- 
ing suited  to  their  tastes.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  careful 
observers  of  educational  progress  the  country  thru."  It  will  be  clear 
to  every  intelligent  person  that  this  wholesale  dropping  out  of  pupils 
from  our  schools  must  eventually  lower  the  standard  of  intelligence  of 
the  whole  people,  at  a  time  when  we  need  a  higher  moral  and^intellec- 
tual  standard. 

THE   CENTEAL   CONSIDEEATION. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  meet  these  educational  problems  of 
to-day  in  order  to  solve  them,  if  they  can  be  solved  ?  First  and  fore- 
most, we  must  be  dear  in  our  minds  that  what  we  call  civilization  is  a 
constant  stru^le  against  nature's  forces  by  artificial  means.  As 
civilization  progresses  and  the  social  organization  becomes  more  com- 
plex, these  artificial  means  for  maintaining  civilization  and  the  strug- 
gle against  nature's  forces  must  be  multiplied,  improved,  refined,  and 
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strengthened.  Hence  the  need  of  the  study  and  application  of  science* 
that  is,  the  study  of  nature's  laws  and  their  application  to  our  own  use 
in  every-day  practical  life. 

To  promote  and  encourage  this  study  is  the  function  of  the  school 
of  the  future.  It  must  be  done,  however,  at  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  personal  sacrifice.  We  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
civilization  without  recognizing  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  natural 
resources,  and  that  their  judicious  use  requires  the  co-operative  effort 
of  all  the  people.  But  such  co-operative  effort  means  the  sacrifice  of 
part  of  our  individual  rights  and  earnings,  for  the  benefit  of  society  at 
large,  so  that,  by  united  effort,  those  necessities  of  civilized  life  may  be 
procured  which  the  individual  citizen  is  unable  to  secure  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts. 

Since  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  furnish  to  the  state  the  intel- 
lectual food  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  politic,  this  food  must  be 
of  suflScient  quantity,  strength,  and  purity.  Our  laws  and  institutions 
will  become  weak  and  ineffective  if  the  food  which  is  to  strengthen 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  people  be  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  partisan 
politics;  the  endeavor  to  use  the  sdiools  for  selfish  purposes;  the  at- 
tempt to  force  incompetent  teachers  upon  the  school;  to  make  money 
out  of  contracts;  to  force  the  undeserved  advancement  or  prevent  the 
proper  discipline  of  pupils,  or  to  show  favoritism  to  teachers.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  the  intellectual  deterioration  of  our  school  than  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  passive  resistance  to  needful  change  and  new  ideas; 
than  the  feeling  among  candidates  that  they  are  sure  of  appointment 
because  they  are  natives  of  the  city  and  have  the  necessary  influence. 
These  things  are  as  detrimental  to  intellectual  vigor  and  strength  as 
continued  inbreeding  is  to  physical  vigor  and  strength. 

THE  TEACHEa^S    DUTY. 

Teachers  ought  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard 
of  their  profession  to  the  highest  possible  point.  They  should  study 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  people  under 
modem  industrial  conditions,  and  thus  impress  the  people  with  the 
importance  to  the  community  of  the  school  and  the  teacher.  Whether 
poorly  paid  or  well  paid,  the  educational  situation  of  to-day  and  the 
«meigencies  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  teacher  more 
than  ever  b^ore.  What  our  country  needs  at  present  is  an  educational 
organization  and  curriculum  combining  the  educational  and  cultural 
side  of  the  R's  and  the  humanities,  witii  the  equally  valuable  educa- 
tional and  cultural  principles  underlying  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science. 

Pennsylvania,  P.  Kreuzpointner. 
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RcfNiblfeait  Gducation'^ 

l^v^lHE  meaning  of  my  subject  is  this:  education  in  a  republic  in 
1^1  the  Latin  sense — ^that  is,  in  a  commonwealth ;  education  for 
■■■H  the  sole  benefit  of  the  individual  citizens  of  a  true  common- 
^HB9    wealth. 

Republican  education  in  this  sense  may  naturally  differ  in  several 
respects  from  imperial  education,  or  monarchical  education,  or  educa- 
tion under  any  form  of  government  which  cannot  justly  be  described 
as  a  commonwealth.  When  the  great  enlargement  of  the  English 
suffrage  took  place  Mr.  Robert  Low,  an  intense  conservative  remarked, 
'*Now,  we  must  educate  our  masters."  In  other  words,  if  the  com- 
mon people  are  to  vote,  they  had  better  be  enabled  to  read  and  reason. 
Voters  who  hold  power  ought  to  be  able  to  think.  However,  that  is 
not  the  fundamental  motive  of  what  1  mean  by  republican  education. 
That  the  common  people  exercise  political  power  is  a  reason,  but  not 
the  reason,  for  educatii^  them. 

In  governments  under  which  the  miUtary  organization  by  land  and 
sea  is  the  most  important  part  of  governmental  business,  it  has  often 
been  alleged  that  Uic  justifymg  object  of  popular  education  is  to  train 
intelligent  soldiers.  The  man  behind  the  gun  must  be  intelligent  and 
skilful,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  use  well  ti^e  instruments  of  precision 
with  which  twentieth  century  warfare  is  conducted.  Since  there 
must  be  millions  of  soldiers,  let  the  common  people  be  trained,  so  as 
to  furnish  intelligent  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  nation  which 
rdapses  into  the  savagery  called  war  will  in  these  days  profit  by 
trained  intelligence  in  its  soldiers;  but  that  again  is  not  the  funda- 
mental motive  of  what  I  mean  by  republican  education.  That  b  by 
no  means  the  ultimate  object  of  popular  education  in  a  commonwealth. 

Again,  I  cannot  accept  what  I  may  call  the  industrial  motive  in 
education  as  the  primary  one.  We  must  have  intelligently  organized 
industries;  we  must  have  masses  of  laborers  co-operating  intelligently; 
machinery  improves,  and  needs  more  and  more  skill  in  its  manage- 
ment Let  us  then  educate  the  common  people  that  we  may  have  in- 
tdligent  operatives.  It  is  obvious  that  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  transportation,  and  all  the  crafts  and  arts,  demand  an  ever 
increasing  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  in  managers,  foremen,  and 
workmen  alike;  but  this  fact  supplies  only  a  secondary  motive  and  not 
the  primary  motive  for  universal  education. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  object  of  genuine  republication  education  ? 

*Report  of  an  address  by  President  Eliot  before  the  Schoolmasters*  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Yorlc  and  Vicinity.    Followed  by  a  discussion. 
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To  my  thinking,  it  is  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  inborn 
capacities  and  powers  of  each  individual,  and  the  increase,  thru 
increased  efBdency  and  serviceableness,  of  his  happiness,  of  his  en- 
joyment of  the  solid,  human  satisfactions — health,  productive  labor, 
and  social  and  domestic  life.  The  commonwealth,  in  all  provisions 
for  education,  should  incessantly  regard  the  individual.  It  should 
seek  to  discover  every  gifted  individual,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  ordinary 
mass,  and  to  give  him  free  play  for  his  powers.  It  should  seek  to 
diversify  as  much  as  possible  the  average  children,  giving  each  the 
advantage  of  any  special  capacity,  however  small.  It  should  try  to 
quicken  the  dull  and  defective  by  special  methods  and  appliances. 
Its  object  should  be  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  each  unit,  and  there- 
fore of  the  whole  mass.  The  public  power  should  promote  indi- 
vidual efficiency. 

Efficiency  is  the  great  source  of  private  happiness  and  of  public 
prosperity — ^the  exercise  of  power  intelligently  and  with  enjoyment. 
Do  we  not  all  get  our  real  satisfactions  thru  efficiency,  including,  of 
course,  in  efficiency  its  condition,  physical  and  moral  health,  and  its 
results,  productiveness  and  serviceableness  ?  Is  not  our  own  personal, 
healthy  efficiency  in  labor  and  service  the  groimd-work  of  our  content 
with  life? 

Next,  how  may  school,  academy,  collie,  university,  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  profession  promote  this  efficiency  of  the  individual  which 
promises  happiness  and  the  continuous  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual as  he  goes  on  thru  life  ?  You  will  observe  at  once  that  I  have 
in  mind  not  the  ordinary  definition  of  education  as  the  process  of  a 
school  which  keeps' the  diild  until  it  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old, 
nor  even  that  training  process  which  ends  at  eighteen,  or  even  at 
twenty-five.  By  republican  education  I  mean  an  education  which 
lasts  thru  life.  Of  course  we  all  understand  that  the  public  school 
systems  and  the  universities  of  the  United  States  are  taking  more  and 
more  cognizance  of  that  continued  education  which  the  adult  may 
pursue.  By  evening  schools,  trade  schools,  correspondence  schools, 
Chautauquas,  book-clubs,  public  libraries,  and  free  lecture  courses, 
education  is  prolonged,  and  the  school-houses  become  active  social 
centers  all  day  long.  In  this  new  work  New  York  sets  an  admirable 
example. 

In  this  training  of  the  individual  for  his  highest  efficiency  there  is 
a  fundamental  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  him  a  productive 
and  happy  worker.  There  is  always  one  essential  process  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  namely,  the  development  of  the  individual's  will- 
power, intelligentiy  motived.    Is  not  that  the  fundamental  thing  in 
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the  education  that  lasts  thru  life  ?  I  believe  that  the  will-power  of  a 
chfldy  a  youth,  a  man,  can  only  be  developed  in  freedom — ^thru  the 
exercise  of  the  ¥nll  in  freedom,  under  motives  which  spring  from 
within  himself  and  are  not  imposed  on  him  from  without.  This 
doctrine  is  not  consistent  with  many  of  the  theories  which  in  the  past» 
and  particularly  before  the  nineteenth  century,  controlled  education; 
but  if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  tndning  of  the  will  is  the  prin- 
ciple thing  in  education,  then  the  implicit  obedience  theory  is  wrong; 
then  the  earlier  but  still  surviving  theory  of  breaking  the  will  is  wrong; 
then  the  military  system  in  education  is  wrong,  for  the  essence  of  the 
mflitary  system  is  the  automatic  subjection  of  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  command  of  his  superior;  then  every  system  must  be 
wrong  which  imposes  opinions,  practices,  or  habits  without  enlisting 
the  will  of  the  individual  in  convinced  co-operation. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  should  try  to  train  the  will- 
power of  the  individual  thruout  education,  what  are  the  chief  things 
that  we  ought  to  induce  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man,  to  do  ? 

In  theJfirst  place,  we  ought  to  make  him  think.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  many  processes  in  modem  education  can  be  gone  thru  with  by  a 
child  or  youth  without  any  thinking  to  speak  of.  Committing  to 
memory,  for  example,  does  not  involve  what  I  mean  by  thinking; 
and  yet  committing  to  memory  makes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  school- 
ing. I  used  to  take  it  for  granted  that  in  laboratory  work  there  must 
be  thought  on  the  part  of  the  worker;  but  by  a  few  years'  experience 
I  learned  that  with  the  help  of  a  manual,  and  an  assistant  at  call,  there 
is  possible  for  the  pupil  in  a  laboratory  a  mechanical  process  which 
really  does  not  develop  much  thought.  It  may  develop  some  skill 
in  manipulation  and  some  sense  of  orderly  preceeding;  it  will  probably 
develop  some  accuracy  in  making  a  record;  but  real  thinking — ^that  is, 
reflection  and  reasoning  by  the  pupil  himself — ^may  be  avoided  in 
laboratory  work  almost  as  well  as  it  can  be' avoided  in  using  a  diction- 
aiy.  To  think,  to  draw  the  exact  inference  from  given  facts,  to  de- 
duce the  logical  conclusion  from  established  premises,  is  the  thing 
that  we  ought  to  begin  to  teach  the  child  as  soon  as  it  can  talk,  and  to 
continue  to  teach  the  youth  and  the  man  by  example,  by  patient  ex- 
planation, and  by  persevering  illustration.  We  shall  never  succeed 
in  that  undertalong  by  using  any  form  of  compulsion  or  external 
pressure.  We  can  make  a  child  commit  to  memory,  or  imitate  our 
mental  processes  and  our  utterances,  thru  his  fear  of  punishment; 
but  we  cannot  make  him  think  by  any  such  means.  The  thinking 
process  must  spring  from  within  and  be  motived  from  within.  The 
pupQ*8  own  will  must  be  brought  into  play;  he  must  see  in  the  process 
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something  of  interest  or  profit  for  himself.  In  child  or  adult  thinking 
involves  willing. 

Secondly,  we  want  the  individual  under  training  to  give,  and  to 
acquire,  the  habit  of  giving,  concentrated  attention.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  devdop  that  habit  in  the  individual  thru  an  external 
compulsion — thru  fear  of  bodily  pain,  for  instance,  or  of  any  other 
punishment  That  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  tiying  to  do  it;  but 
when  did  it  ever  succeed  ?  There  is  no  way  of  imparting  to,  or  driving 
into,  a  child  the  faculty  of  concentrated  attention;  eveiy  individual 
must  win  it  for  himself  by  the  strong  working  of  his  own  will,  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  parent  or  teacher.  There  is  no  good  work 
in  the  worid,  mechanical  or  intellectual,  that  is  not  the  result  of  per- 
sistent attention  compelled  by  the  will  of  the  worker.  Slavery  is 
always  a  crude,  unproductive,  and  wasteful  industrial  method.  Hie 
cotton  crop  to-day  in  the  Southern  States  surpasses  manyf old  the  crop 
under  slavery ;  because  the  slave  had  no  will  to  work.  He  had  a  mind 
to  avoid  work,  not  to  work.  It  being  true,  then,  of  all  forms  of  pro- 
ductive labor  that  the  co-operation  of  the  worker's  will  is  essential  to 
any  high  degree  of  success,  a  nation's  schools  and  universities  can 
best  serve  the  national  industries  and  activities  by  developing  in  each 
pupil  or  student  individual  wiU-power  and  personal  initiative. 

Liberty  is  essential  to  the  development  of  this  will-power  in  the 
individual.  It  is  just  as  true  of  an  individual  as  of  a  nation  that  only 
thru  the  practice  of  freedom  can  the  lessons  of  freedom  be  learned. 
Mistakes  wiU  of  course  be  made  by  the  free  agent,  whether  child  or 
man;  but  he  must  learn  by  his  own  mistakes.  We  should  never  have 
taught  Cuba  how  to  be  free  if  we  had  undertaken  to  rule  Cuba  from 
Washington;  but  now  the  Cubans  are  taking  real  lessons  in  the  modes 
and  methods  of  popular  liberty.  Exactly  the  sune  doctrine  applies 
thruout  education,  with  the  advantage  that  the  mistakes  young  people 
make  at  school  and  college  are  much  more  easily  remedied  than  those 
made  later  out  in  the  world.  In  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  it 
clearly  appears  that  Oxford  university  was  veiy  dear  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; and  yet  he  says  explicitly,  and  more  than  once,  that  Oxford 
never  taught  him  to  have  faith  in  liberty.  Could  there  be  a  more 
crushing  criticism  of  a  university  than  that  ?  Could  there  be  a  heavier 
criticism  of  any  school  than  this — ^my  school  never  taught  me  how  to 
be  free?  Republican  education,  in  the  first  place,  must  teach  the 
citizens  of  the  republic  how  to  wiU  in  freedom,  and  how  to  work  suc- 
cessfully thru  the  exercise  of  their  own  powers  directed  by  their  own 
active  wills. 

But  there  are  all  kinds  of  wills — some  strong,  others  weak;  some 
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goody  others  bad;  some  geQerally  used  to  good  ends,  others  sometimes 
used  to  bad  ends.  Therefore  we  must  distinguish.  We  must  say 
that  the  will  which  republican  education  should  and  can  develop  in 
almost  all  its  children  and  youth  is  the  wiU  used  to  good  ends,  and 
particularly  good-will  in  labor  and  in  society.  There  is  no  good  work 
in  this  world  that  is  not  willing  work.  Willing  is  just  the  word  for  all 
good  service.  The  willing  mechanic,  trader,  professional  man, 
surgeon,  doctor,  cook,  or  nurse,  is  the  only  kind  we  ever  wish  to  em* 
ploy.  Everybody  wants  the  worker  with  good-will.  This  good-will, 
if  we  could  only  get  it  in  all  the  labor  of  the  community — ^professional^ 
mechanical,  industrial,  and  commercial — would  increase  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  the  productiveness  and  the  general  eflSdency 
of  the  nation.  The  chief  oojection  to  the  trades-union  is  that  it  has 
developed  a  method  of  preventing  its  members  from  working  with 
good-will — good-will  toward  the  employer  and  the  consumer,  good- 
will for  the  accomplishment  of  as  large  a  task  as  possible  in  the  time 
set  for  labor.  In  this  regard  trades-unionism  exerts  an  adverse  in- 
fluence on  the  national  efficiency  and  the  national  character.  Quite 
unnecessarily,  and  very  unfortunately,  its  good-wiU  is  limited  to  its 
membership,  or  even  to  the  uniformly  obedient  in  its  membership. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  thing  which  republican  education 
should  teach  every  child  and  make  natural  to  every  adult — ^the  habit 
of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  trained  strength  of  the  individual 
will  is  not  all;  it  must  be  strong  to  work  with  and  serve  others.  Good- 
will towards  others  puts  limits  on  individual  freedom,  the  individual 
consenting.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
absolute  obedience  to  orders  which  enables  the  general  to  throw  ten 
thousand  men  together  against  the  breastwork  on  yonder  hill,  across 
slopes  covered  with  wire  tangles  and  swept  by  showers  of  buUets. 
The  men  do  not  want  to  go;  they  dread  wounds  and  death;  they  must 
go.  The  ten  thousand  wills  are  subject  to  one  will,  even  unto  death. 
Such  is  not  the  goal  of  republican  education,  altho  republicans  are 
quite  as  capable  as  other  people  of  submitting  themselves  on  occasion 
to  that  fierce  discipline.  Despotism  is  essential  in  an  army,  but  liberty 
in  a  republic.  Aiid  yet,  is  life  individualistic  in  modem  republican 
society  ?  Is  work  individual  in  modem  industries  ?  Is  the  individual 
free  to  act  his  own  will  in  any  modem  community,  independently  of 
his  neighbors?  By  no  means!  The  very  opposite  is  true.  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  political  life  is  only  to  be  carried  on  by  com- 
binations of  many  men  working  to  conmion  ends. 

Nearly  two  Uiousand  years  ago  it  was  said,  ''No  man  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  dieUi  to  himself,"  and  truer  word  was  never 
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uttered;  but  the  doctrine  is  much  more  deeply  and  widely  applicable 
to-day  than  when  it  was  first  taught  The  mutual  dependence  of  all 
members  of  society  increases;  far  from  diminishing,  it  increases.  All 
of  us  are  more  dependent,  not  only  on  our  neighbors,  but  on  men  and 
women  ten  thousand  miles  away,  than  our  predecessors  were  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  this  mutual  dependence  is 
constantly  increasing.  I  live  in  summer  in  an  island  community 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  almost  sufficient  to  itsdf ,  deriving 
from  its  own  labor,  on  the  ocean  and  its  own  soil,  its  own  necessaries 
of  life.  But  now  they  raise  no  wheat,  and  very  little  grain  of  any  sort; 
they  have  ceased  to  cut  the  wool  off  their  own  sheep,  spin  it  on  their 
own  wheels,  and  then  weave  it  on  their  own  looms.  They  import 
nearly  everything  they  wear  or  eat;  in  short,  within  twenty-five  years 
they  have  passed  from  a  remarkable  independence  to  the  common 
dependence  on  remote  producers.  In  the  great  city  everybody  is 
abjectly  dependent  on  others  for  food,  drink,  fuel,  clothes,  and  shelter. 
And  this  is  true  of  all  civilized  communities.  We  are  bound  together 
by  indissoluble  bonds.  Therefore,  there  must  still  be  leaders ;  and  they 
must  be  followed.  There  must  be  great  combinations  of  men  for 
carrying  on  complicated  productive  processes  with  much  division  ot 
labor  and  responsibility,  and  many  grades  of  service.  Amid  all  these 
dependencies  and  these  powerful  combinations,  what  chance  remains 
lor  the  play  of  the  individual  wiU,  however  strong  and  wdl-trained  ? 
There  remains  the  freedom  to  choose  among  l^iders,  to  choose  a 
service,  and  to  determine  the  kind  of  service  the  individual  will  render, 
generous  or  grudging,  high-minded  or  mean,  enlarging  or  shrinking, 
as  life  goes  on. 

R^ublican  education  should  teach  the  true  principle  and  method 
of  combining  men  for  a  common  purpose.  It  should  teach  not  im- 
plicit obedience,  not  complete  surrender  of  the  individual  will  to  that 
of  a  leader  or  commander,  but  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation 
for  a  common  end,  and  of  voluntary  service  for  love  and  good-will. 
That  was  in  perfect  form  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  *'  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens" — ^not  slavishly,  but  freely  and  nobly.  The 
republican  teachers  may  now  add — ^let  the  children  see  the  necessity 
of  bearing  one  another's  burdens. 

Let  the  children  learn  from  their  earliest  years  what  co-operation 
means  in  the  family,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school.  Let  them  see  it 
and  feel  it  for  themselves,  not  as  a  principle  imposed  by  authority, 
but  as  a  natural  and  universal  process.  Of  course  you  cannot  do 
that  to  a  baby;  but  you  can  begin  when  the  child  is  three  or  four  years 
old  to  induce  in  the  child  co-operation,  the  voluntary  combining  with 
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the  other  children  in  the  house,  with  the  father  and  mother,  with  the 
friends  that  come  in»  with  the  other  children  on  the  floor  of  the  kinder- 
garten. You  can  begin  early  and  never  cease  to  teach  the  process  of 
voluntary  co-operation,  which  is  the  substitute  in  a  republic  for  un- 
reasoning obedience  to  orders.  For  instance,  it  is  necessary  in  a 
large  school  that,  at  a  signal,  all  the  children  should  rise  simultan- 
eously and  march  somewhither.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  effect  on  the  individual  will  if  the  child  sees  just  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  children  to  rise  all  together  and  move  away.  The 
wrong  spirit  is  what  I  may  describe  as  the  military  spirit  in  a  school; 
the  right  spirit  is  the  thorogoing  co-operative  spirit  for  a  motive  seen. 
This  spirit  justifies  self-effacement  and  self-sacrifice,  as  no  other 
spirit  really  does. 

The  habit  of  voluntary  co-operation  for  a  common  object  b,  then, 
the  third  thing  which  we  reasonably  desire  every  individual  under 
training  in  a  republic  to  learn.  To  think,  to  attend  closely,  and  to 
co-operate,  require  will-power  in  the  individual;  so  that  the  most 
essential  thing  in  education  is  the  training  of  the  will  to  vigorous  and 
considerate  action.  The  weak-willed  child,  or  youth,  or  man  b  the 
one  who  is  in  danger  of  harm. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  difference  between  republican 
education  and  education  under  forms  of  government  which  make 
more  of  authority  and  less  of  freedom. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  at  every  grade  of  education,  from  the  first 
to  the  last — and  the  last  will  come  only  at  death — ^and  in  every  form 
of  education,  the  purpose  of  developing,  training,  and  re-enforcing 
the  individual  will  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  effort 
should  be  incessant  to  implant  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation. 

Harvard  University.  Charles  William  Eliot. 


Discussion 

Mr.  Randall  Spaulding:  President  Eliot  brought  out  very 
clearly  and  strongly  the  idea  that  the  most  desirable  thing  in  a  repub- 
lican education  was  the  efBciency  of  the  individual,  and  tibat  the  great 
element  in  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  was  the  will  power  intelli- 
gently motived;  and  he  said  that,  if  we  are  to  have  that  will  power 
directed,  if  I  imderstood  him  aright,  and  properly  trained,  it  cannot 
be  done  by  a  military  system  of  education.  He  implied  that  this 
power  can  be  developed  by  what  might  be  called  a  voluntary  system, 
by  arousing  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  pupils.  Now  the  point 
is  this:   We  realize  the  truth  of  such  a  principle  very  fully,  but  in 
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dealing  with  boys  and  girls,  we  find  that  it  is  at  times  difficult,  at 
times  impossible  to  arouse  in  them  the  higher  motives,  the  motives  of 
ambition  and  of  interest;  so  my  question  maybe  stated  thus:  Is  there 
not  a  place  in  education  where  what  might  be  called  the  militaiy 
system,  or  since,  perhaps,  that  is  not  exactly  the  word  I  mean» 
where  extraneous  motives,  not  the  higher  motives,  can  be  applied, 
so  as  to  establish  the  habit  of  woridng  until  the  higher  motives  can 
later  be  aroused  ? 


President  Euot:  There  are  undoubtedly  children  and  youths 
who  cannot  be  induced  to  govern  themselves  wisely  and  to  co-operate 
with  their  teachers  and  their  parents  for  their  own  best  devdopment. 
The  first  thing  which  the  teacher  or  parent  ought  to  do,  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  encounter  that  exceptional  child,  is  to  find  out 
what  the  causes  of  that  perverted  exhibition  of  an  exceptional  nature 
are,  or  what  the  single  cause  is.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  causes  are 
physical.  For  example,  one  of  the  children  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine  seemed  to  be  stupid  at  school  and  more  or  less  ugly  in  his  dispo- 
sition. The  family  doctor  was  called  in.  He  was  not  a  very  skilful 
man,  he  did  not  find  out  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  child.  At 
last,  owing  to  an  apparent  physical  condition  of  the  child  in  breathing, 
the  parent  took  the  child  to  a  specialist  in  nose  and  mouth  troubles, 
and  there  were  cut  out  of  the  diild's  nose  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
mouth,  a  mass  of  adenoid  growths.  Relieved  of  this  encumbrance^ 
the  whole  mental  quality,  the  whole  disposition  of  the  child  was 
changed,  and  he  seemed  the  natural  child  of  his  intelligent  and 
amiable  parents.  In  many  cases  of  this  perverted  disposition, 
qualities  also  chiefly  mechanical  or  physical,  in  the  surroundings  of 
die  child,  should  be  studied.  But  after  all  the  cases  of  that  sort  are 
met,  there  will  be  other  children  remaining  who  are  still  what  we  call 
incorrigible,  and  whose  mental  faculties  are  not  awakened.  I  think 
we  have  to  provide  special  schools  for  such  children,  but  if  they  must 
be  kept  in  schools  where  normal  children  go,  do  not  let  us  determine 
the  discipline  of  the  school  by  those  abnormal  children. 

I  have  been  looking  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  at  the  develop- 
ment of  an  elective  system  in  the  choice  of  studies  at  Harvard  college* 
It  is  a  method  of  freedom.  It  is  a  method  of  the  individual  initiative, 
the  individual  choice  of  studies  and  teachers,  for  it  is  quite  as  much 
a  choice  of  teachers  in  the  university  as  it  is  a  choice  of  studies,  and  I 
do  not  know  a  more  rational  kind  of  choice  than  the  choice  among 
teachers.  Now  tiiere  is  a  remnant  of  youth,  who  do  not  make  the 
intended  use  of  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  college.     It  is  a  small 
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remnant,  the  least  available  and  encouraging  portion  of  the  students. 
When  they  find  themselves  in  freedom,  they  search  with  such  diligence 
as  they  possess  for  the  easiest  courses  and  the  easygoing  teadiers. 
In  shorty  they  spend  such  efforts  as  they  make,  in  trying  to  cheat 
themselves  out  of  the  profit  of  a  college  course.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  group  of  persons — ^it  is  a  small  group — 
in  Harvard  college:  but  we  have  learned  not  to  base  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  university  on  this  lowest  element  among  the  students, 
but  to  base  our  discipline  on  the  needs  of  the  higher  and  the  highest. 
Just  so  in  the  school.  The  discipline  of  the  school  should  never  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  abnormal,  the  incorrigible,  the  stupid 
children. 


Mb.  Theodorb  C.  Wiluabib  :  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  typical 
case  commonly  observed  by  us  all,  which,  I  think,  may  bring  out 
valuable  points,  sir,  in  your  answer.  It  is  the  case  of  a  boy  with 
brilliant  gifts  and  great  versatility,  so  able  that  by  brief  study  he  is 
able  to  get  a  gentleman's  mark  **C.''  But  his  podcets  are  fiU^  with 
ingenious  mechanical  devices;  his  bedroom  is  so  arranged  that,  while 
lymg  in  his  bed,  he  can  turn  on  or  off  his  electricity  or  he  can  open  or 
diut  his  door  or  window;  he  is  of  a  mercantile  turn  of  mind  and 
makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by  gainful  exchanges  with  other  lads; 
in  short,  he  is  thoroly  normal,  versatile,  powerful,  but  least  interested 
in  the  studies  of  the  school.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  uige 
and  to  arouse  that  lacking  will  in  the  school  duties  ?  Or  shall  the 
teacher  simply  hold  aloof,  contemplating  the  boy's  varied  activities 
and  trust  to  ^evidence  that  even  with  ^e  mark  *'  C"  he  will  come 
out  right?  I  put  the  question  more  briefly:  How  far  shall  we  uige 
the  normal  boy,  the  pass  boy  to  greater  activity  ? 


President  Euot:  I  understand  that  boy  to  be  distinctiy  intelli- 
gent, able  to  do  in  a  short  time  what  other  boys  take  a  mudi  longer 
time  to  do,  so  that  he  pa^es  the  examinations  when  tiiey  arrive.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  such  boys  in  Harvard  collie,  and  I  will  just 
cite  two  instances,  both  real,  the  simple,  true  story  of  two  careers 
which  illustrate  the  point  just  raised.  There  was  a  boy  of  just  that 
sort  in  Harvard  college,  so  quick  that  he  could  always  pass  the  exami- 
nations, tho  he  n^lected  his  work  three  months  out  of  every  half- 
year.  In  the  other  month  he  would  take  tutors,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  his  teachers  could  do,  they  would  have  to  give  him  pretty 
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high  grades  at  the  examination.  Now  that  boy  fell  into  many  vicious 
ways.  He  was  of  the  class  indicated  in  the  question,  rich,  of  a  very 
loving  family,  devoted  to  him,  and  he  was  the  favorite  son  of  four  sons ; 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  his  own  will  steadily  day  after 
day  for  an  intellectual  object.  He  would  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
objects  not  intellectual,  as  sport  of  one  kind  and  another.  He  was 
reckless,  daring  in  sports.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from 
graduating  at  Harvard  college.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  annual  examinations,  but  he  had  not  the  will  habit.  He  never 
got  it  at  school:  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  school.  The  freedom 
of  college  did  not  give  it  to  him  there.  As  I  say,  he  belonged  to  a 
family  that  was  absolutely  devoted  to  him,  stood  by  him  in  all  his 
errors  and  wrong  doings,  and  got  him  out  of  one  scrape  after  another. 
The  result  was  he  shot  himself  in  his  father's  cellar  within  a  few  years 
after  his  graduation.    And  really  it  was  the  best  way  out. 

Now  another:  the  laziest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  was 
absolutely  unprecedently  lazy,  and  indifferent  to  all  his  duties;  but 
exceedingly  bright, — quick  as  a  flash  at  intellectual  work.  We  could 
not  get  any  work  out  of  him.  He  would  not  answer  the  notes  that 
were  sent  him  by  his  friends,  asking  him  to  dinner  or  tea.  He  would 
not  even  open  them.  An  anxious  aunt,  who  lived  in  New  York 
state,  for  his  family  lived  at  a  great  distance,  wrote  to  him  steadily, 
and  seldom  got  an  answer, — did  not  get  an  answer  for  two  months  in 
one  term.  At  last  she  telegraphed  me:  ''What  is  the  matter  with 
Bob  ?  (I  knew  the  family).  I  cannot  get  an  answer.''  I  replied  that 
"she  had  better  come  on  and  see  him.  Shortly  she  appeared  in  my 
t>ffice,  full  of  boiling  indignation.  She  said:  '"I  have  been  to  Bob's 
room;  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  in  bed.  He  would 
not  let  me  in,  and  he  would  not  let  anybody  in.  He  would  not 
answer.  I  found  the  janitor,  and  asked  if  Bob  was  there.  'O,  yes,' 
replied  he, '  he  is  in  bed. '  '  Let  me  in,  I  am  his  aunt, '  I  said. "  And 
she  was  let  in.  Bob  was  not  glad  to  see  her.  However,  he  conde- 
scended to  say  he  would  dress  himself,  and  she  could  wait  in  his 
study.  She  sat  down  at  his  study  table,  and  on  the  table  she  found 
thirteen  telegrams  that  had  never  been  opened.  Just  think  of  that. 
He  could  tell  where  the  notes  came  from,  perhaps,  of  which  there  was 
a  pile  that  had  never  been  cut  at  all  on  his  table;  but  he  could  not  tell 
anjrthing  about  the  source  of  the  tel^rams  and  he  had  failed  to  open 
thirteen  of  them.  Now  that  person  is  unsurpassed  in  my  experience 
for  indifference,  laziness,  impossibility  of  rousing  him  to  any  of  the 
common  interests.  He  was  not  vicious  in  the  least.  What  happened  ? 
vBy  his  brightness,  he  succeeded  in  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then  went  into  the  law  school.  Seeing  there  a 
prospect  of  acquiring  a  competent  efficiency,  and  meaning  to  be  a 
lawyer,  he  suddenly  took  to  studying  with  tremendous  vigor,  and 
that  young  man  is  now,  still  in  youlh,  said  to  be  the  most  skilful  man, 
young  man,  in  presenting  a  case  before  the  supreme  court  in  his  state. 
Some  of  these  cases  then  are  desperate ;  a  great  majority  of  them  are  not 
desperate :  they  should  be  dung  to  by  the  school  teacher,  by  the  college 
professor,  by  Uie  professional  school  teacher,  dung  to  year  after  year, 
and  in  most  cases  they  will  at  last  take  hold.  That  illustrates  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  professional  duty  of  all  teachers,  and  the  parental 
duty  of  all  parents,  to  stidc  to  the  hard  cases,  but  never  to  the  impair- 
ment of  the  general  spirit  and  disdpline  of  your  school  or  coU^e. 
Better  let  these  cases  go  to  waste  for  a  time  under  freedom,  than 
impair  your  school  or  your  collie  as  a  place  for  the  practice  of 
liberty. 


Mb.  Wilson  Farrand:  The  abnormal  boy  and  the  lazy  boy 
have  been  admirably  disposed  of.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
more  in  r^ard  to  the  normal  boy.  In  the  rearing  of  the  normal  child, 
is  there  no  place  for  prescription  as  against  absolute  liberty?  I 
remember  an  intelligent  lady  who  was  a  member  of  a  dub,  interested 
in  child  study,  who  said:  **My  child  refuses  to  obey  me"  (referring 
to  a  rather  young  child).  '"K  I  should  tell  my  child  to  close  the 
door  after  hun,  and  he  would  not,  I  would  not  compel  him,  I  would 
do  it  myself."  Now  my  question  is:  What  should  be  done?  Is 
there  danger  that  that  child  may  grow  up  a  mere  petulant,  disagree- 
able, disobedient  child  if  we  use  no  prescription  ?  I  cannot  think  that 
this  is  your  real  meaning.  Is  it  not  rather  to  use  some  restraint 
judidously,  as  a  sort  of  alpenstock,  by  which  the  child  may  dimb  up 
to  greater  heights,  to  the  use  of  higher  activities,  until  by  and  by  he 
can  throw  away  the  stock,  and  be  a  real  free  man  ? 


President  Eliot:  I  think  we  are  all  very  sure  that  there  is  a 
place  for  prescription.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  that  during  school 
life,  the  child  whose  education  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  every  child's 
education  ought  to  be  prolonged,  there  must  be  a  time  when  for  every 
child  there  is  provided  the  process  of  sampling  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  in  order  that  the  child  or  his  teacher  or  his  parents  may 
learn  for  what  field  of  knowledge  this  individual  child  is  best  fitted. 
How  else  can  the  child  find  out  for  what  work  in  life  he  or  she  is  best 
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qualified  ?  How  dse  can  the  chfld  find  out  what  his  real  tastes  and 
powers  are,  or  in  what  direction  they  lie,  unless  he  is  provided  with 
this  sampling  process  ?  That  is  the  ground  for  prescribing  in  schools 
the  study  of  languages,  and  histoiy  and  mathematics,  and  science  in 
order  that  the  dbild  may  sample  these  varieties  of  knowledge,  these 
fidds  of  intellectual  labor.  But  that  does  not  go  to  prove  that  the 
school  should  say  to  the  child:  ''You  shall  study  Latin  and  French 
and  German,  geometry,  and  algebra;  we  insist  upon  it;  that  is  the 
program  of  this  school  and  you  must  f  oUow  it  or  get  out  of  the 
school."  It  may  be  the  real  fact,  what  I  may  call  tiie  underlying 
fact,  that  that  is  all  the  school  can  do  that  has  a  fixed  pro- 
gram, you  cannot  provide  an  individual,  and  the  child  must  either 
fit  himself  into  the  program  or  go  out  I  illustrate  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  method  by  the  case  of  one  of  my  sons.  He 
was  about  four  years  old  when  he  came  to  me  and  remarked: 
'"  Father,  I  am  not  going  to  learn  to  read,  I  don*t  see  any  use  in  learn- 
ing to  read."  It  was  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  also  a 
genuine  statement  of  his  own  mental  condition.  That  was  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  from  his  experience  in  trying  to 
learn  to  read.  I  did  not  tell  him:  ''You  have  got  to  learn  to  r^ul, 
you  shall  learn  to  read."  I  provided  him  with  a  book,  on  looking  at 
which  he  decided  that  he  should  like  to  read  that  book:  he  should  like 
to  know  what  these  descriptions  of  those  pictures  said.  In  a  trivial 
way,  in  a  slight  way,  that  illustrates  what  I  conceive  should  always 
lie  behind  prescription;  namely,  the  incessant  attempt  to  interest  the 
child  in  the  prescribed  work,  to  develop  the  interior  motive  which  aU 
of  us  adults  are  governed  by  in  the  work  we  do.  What  are  you  here 
for  at  this  moment?  What  am  I  here  for  at  this  moment?  I  am 
here  and  you  are  here  because  we  think  we  can  help  each  other  to  do 
our  work  better,  in  a  manner  which  will  interest  us  more  and  every- 
body more  and  make  us  more  serviceable.  There  is  the  ultimate 
motive  for  the  adult.  But  we  are  not  here  under  any  prescribed 
system  whatever.  Our  motive  is  from  within,  and  yet  do  we  not  all 
of  us  work  in  a  routine  system  in  which  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  compul- 
sion ?  I  know  I  do.  But  I  am  willing  to  undergo  the  toil,  to  en- 
counter the  drudgery,  the  repetition,  the  routine.  That  is  the  way 
all  of  us  live.  Now  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the  children 
to  live  from  the  b^inning. 

Dr.  James  G.  Croswell:    I  should  like  to  add  a  word  from  my 
own  experience.    I  think  I  am  the  normal  child  that  they  are  consid- 
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ering,  at  any  rate  I  am  a  child  of  the  dective  system.  It  may  be 
proper,  therefore,  for  me  to  explain  biographically  exactly  what  that 
cultivation  of  freedom  under  prescription  of  a  gooid  sti£P  examination 
system  may  do  for  a  boy.  I  sympathize  with  you  all  in  that  some- 
thing approaching  mistrust  of  adolescence,  for  I  confess,  since  reading 
Dr.  Stuiley  Hall,  that  I  feel  almost  as  if  not  only  a  prescribed  system 
but  a  policeman  and  a  physician  are  necessary  to  bring  up  any 
child. 

I  owe  to  the  dective  system,  and  I  owe  to  my  Alma  Mater,  not 
only  the  discovery  of  the  will  to  do,  but  the  still  more  tonic  and  fortify- 
ing discovery  of  the  will  not  to  do.  She  allowed  me  to  try,  I  can 
almost  say,  the  whole  round  of  human  experience.  I  even  dected 
a  course  of  English  literature,  and  my  preposterous  performance 
therein  and  the  just  punishment  in  the  mark  which  I  received,  eman- 
cipated me  forever  from  guilt  or  ambition  in  that  direction.  I  tried 
mathematics,  and  my  will  was  proved.  I  tried  natural  sdence  with 
a  joy  that  I  still  remember,  and  with  the  discovery  at  the  end  that 
that  too  was  not  for  me.  I  think  I  should  thank  my  Alma  Mater 
more  gratefully  almost  for  the  discovery  of  all  my  failures  than  for 
the  final  chance  (as  President  Eliot  has  told  us  in  his  own  words, 
for  which  I  cannot  thank  him  too  much)  of  the  discovery  of  even  an 
ounce  of  effidency  which  you  can  feel  you  have.  I  must  recall  one  of 
the  men,  of  the  teachers  who  seized  my  youth.  Dean  Gumey,  one  of 
the  greatest  men,  I  think,  that  ever  worked  for  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  and  whose  early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  being 
known  all  over  the  countiy.  He  taught  me  history,  and  he  said, 
after  another  of  those  attempts  of  mine,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  I 
was  asleep  on  the  examination.  The  shock  of  the  discovery  that  I 
could  not  do  that  work  told,  it  seemed  to  me,  more  in  my  education, 
than  any  discovery  that  could  have  been  made  in  the  sophomore  year 
of  ooUege.  Boyhood  is  a  time  when  one  is  a  wilderness  to  himsdf , 
and  the  e£Fect  of  the  adult  dective  system  as  it  is  brought  upon  a  boy 
from  the  outer  world,  as  he  feeb  it,  has  at  least  that  great  educational 
value.  K  I  failed  in  a  prescribed  study,  I  invariably  laid  it  on  the 
prescription.  If  they  had  not  asked  me  to  do  that,  it  would  never 
have  meant  to  me  my  own  failure.  And  therein  seems  to  me  an  argu. 
ment  for  the  dective  system  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  from  any  on^ 
dse.  I  thank  again  my  Alma  Mater  for  her  tonic  and  for  her  f ortig^ 
cation,  and  espedally  for  the  failures  which  contributed  so  much 
my  real  education* 
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Cbc  Busfmss  of  tbc  Ccacbcr 

The  adult  portion  of  the  commiinity»  distrilmted  in  the  forms  of  the 
family,  the  state  (local  uid  imperial),  the  church,  and  Tariooa  miscel- 
laneous corporations,  desires  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera^ 
tion.  This  It  seeks  to  do  by  the  employment  of  certain  deliberate  modes 
of  influence,  as  an  addition  to  the  incTitable  influences  of  circumstance  and 
environment  which  operate  upon  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences 
are  called  education,  and  those  who  exercise  them  (whether  professionally 
or  incidentally)  are  called  teachers. 

This  statement  declares  that  two  factors  are  necessaiy  to  an  act 
of  education:  the  giver  and  the  recipient  You  cannot  conceive  of 
education  apart  from  an  educator.  True  popular  speech  employs 
the  term  "self -education,"  but  popular  speech  should  here  be 
corrected:  self -culture  is  an  admissible  term;  self-education  b  scarcely 
so. 

Who,  then,  is  the  educator;  who  is  the  fount,  the  source  of  educa- 
tional effort?  Not,  surely,  the  teacher — ^he  b  only  an  agent,  em- 
ployed by  adult  society  to  achieve  social  ends.  We  must  get  behind 
him,  and  observe  how  he  is  appointed  to  his  task  by  the  organized 
groups  of  adult  society  which  we  call  the  family,  the  state,  and  so 
forth.  On  the  first  blush  these  distinctions  may  be  regarded  by  you 
as  pedantic,  but  I  trust  that  on  further  consideration  you  will  adixnit 
their  necessity — as  the  starting  point  for  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
educational  science.  It  enables  us  to  give  a  proper  place  to  all  those 
grave  administrative  problems  relating  to  the  oonhx>l  of  education 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  special  task  of  our  generation  to  meet  and 
solve.  The  definition  involves  the  position,  now  admitted  by  all 
thinlcing  people,  that  education  is  a  social  duty,  a  matter  of  public 
concern;  not,  as  in  earlier  days,  a  private  responsibility  of  parents 
alone. 

Further,  you  will  notice  the  use  of  the  terms  "ddiberate"  and 
''specific."  He  who  educates  is  not  concerned  in  a  vague  amateur 
enterprise;  his  undertaking  must  be  of  set  purpose,  with  the  conscious 
adoption  of  means  to  an  end;  supplementing  the  immense  variety  of 
other  influences  which  promote  the  welfare  of  the  young. 

Finally,  before  leaving  the  definition,  let  us  notice  that  it  affects 
the  status  of  the  teacher  in  his  attitude  towards  those  corporations 
under  whose  authority  he  acts.  We  teachers  are  the  servants  of 
society,  not  its  masters;  altho  tradition  would  ascribe  a  domineering 
spirit  to  our  profession.  As  private  individuals  we  may  hold  many 
private  opinions,  on  politics,  morals,  manners,  religion,  but  as  teachers 
employed  for  public  ends  we  are  bound  to  distinguish  between  matters 
which  concern  private  judgment  and  those  which  affect  our 
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with  chfldren;  and  this  reserve,  which  society  daims  from  us,  we  can 
in  return  expect  from  the  authorities  who  control  our  work. 

THREE  DEPABT&IENTB. 

I  have  spent  some  little  time  upon  this  form  of  definition  because 
I  wish  from  it  to  trace  the  three  principal  departments  of  the  study  of 
education. 

Firstly,  we  have  to  determine  what  constitutes  **  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation. "  What  are  we,  as  teachers,  to  set  before  us  as  the 
goal  for  our  work  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  the  Aim  of  Editcationy  the 
business  of  the  teacher? 

Secondly,  what  steps  does  the  adult  society  take  to  achieve  this  end  ? 
What  are  the  functions  and  mutual  relations  of  the  family,  the  state, 
and  the  other  corporations  which  undertake  the  task  ?  How  do  these 
stand  with  r^ard  to  the  teacher  ?  These  inquiries,  which,  as  I  have 
urged  above,  make  a  special  claim  on  our  attention  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  grouped  under  the  title  Administration  of  Edtuxxtion. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  large  field  of  inquiry  within  which  the 
province  of  educational  theory  is  more  usually  confined;  we  contem- 
plate the  task  of  the  teacher,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  his  pupil 
and  his  school.  I  have  used  the  terms  "conduct"  or  "practice"  of 
education  to  indicate  this  branch  of  study;  the  latter  term, "  practice," 
is  perhaps  the  most  inteUigible,  but,  owing  to  the  contrasted  use  of 
the  terms  "theory"  and  "practice"  in  another  sense,  some  confusion 
of  thought  may  arise ;  hence,  I  usually  prefer  the  term  "  conduct. ' ' 

You  will  observe  the  order  of  these  three  divisions :  first  aim,  then 
administration,then  conduct.  This  order  is  not  indifferent;  you  can  not 
safely  arrange  your  ideas  as  to  the  administration  of  education  in  any 
community  until  you  have  resolved  what  are  the  ends  that  your  plan 
is  to  achieve,  nor  can  the  teacher  hope  peacefully  to  enter  upon  his 
task  until  his  status  and  his  relations  to  those  whom  he  serves  have 
been  determined. 

THE  AIM. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  first  section  of  inquiry,  to  the  momentous 
question,  which,  as  I  take  it,  stands  on  the  threshold  of  education: 
What  is  our  aim  ?  In  what  terms  can  we  describe  the  business  of  the 
teacher?  In  the  definition  we  have  expressly  evaded  this  inquiry, 
contenting  ourselves  with  vaguely  indicating  "the  welfare"  of  the 
young  as  the  purpose  of  education.  We  have  done  so  in  order  to 
secure  separate  and  adequate  treatment  for  this  issue. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  which  appear  to  come  into  sharp 
conflict.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  writers  like  Alexander  Bdn, 
who  would  limit  our  responsibility  to  the  intellect  of  the  child.    The. 
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acboolmaster,  they  say*  has  no  concern  with  ethical  ideals;  the  pupil  is 
sent  to  him  for  a  certain  definite  purpose — ^to  secure  the  development 
of  mental  faculty  by  means  of  lessons.  Anything  outside  of  this  range 
is  incidental  and  should  be  ignored.  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
the  great  masters  of  our  craft,  from  Socrates  and  Plato  down  to  Arnold 
and  Herbart,  urging  with  the  utmost  emphasis  the  opposite  doctrine. 
They  urge  us  to  seek  the  end  of  education  by  enlaiging  our  sympathy, 
by  reaching  out  into  those  regions  of  conscience  and  character  which 
touch  the  deepest  springs  of  life.  The  conflict  must  be  decided, 
finally,  by  each  of  us  for  himself.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  place  myself 
wholly  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  accept  the  highest  and  fullest  responsi- 
bility in  the  discharge  of  the  teacher's  office.  And  I  do  so,  not  because 
I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  the  desire  exhibited  by  Bain,  to  treat 
education  as  a  science;  nay,  rather,  it  is  my  very  anxiety  to  obey  the 
canons  of  scientific  method  which  leads  me  to  reject  his  leadership. 
For  it  is  the  first  law  of  true  science  to  have  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  Now  what  are  the  facts  that  confront  us  in  our  daily 
work  as  teachers?  Surely  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
child-life  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  raise  an  artificial  psycho- 
logical limit  between  intellect  and  will,  or  between  mental  and  moral 
influence.  K  you,  as  a  teacher,  propose  to  be  responsible  for  memory 
and  reason,  leaving  character  and  habit  in  the  charge  of  the  parents 
or  the  clergy,  you  are  adopting  a  course  which  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  best  traditions  of  our  profession,  but  contrary  to  the  facts  ol 
experience,  and  to  the  obligations  which  parents  and  public  opinion 
impose  upon  us. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Oxford  Arnold  Toynbee  offered  a  restate- 
ment of  political  economy.  He  rejected  the  authority  of  Ricardo  and 
declared  his  adhesion  to  the  ideals  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  I  do 
not  think  that  his  exposition  lost  value  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men 
l>ecause  he  sought  to  base  his  social  science  upon  an  ethical  ideal; 
nor  need  we  fear  the  reproach  (if  it  be  a  reproach)  of  being  called 
unscientific,  in  rejecting  the  narrower  theory  of  Bain  and  reverting  to 
the  ideals  of  Arnold  and  Herbart.  We  must,  vrith  them,  insist  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  school  as  well  as  a  nation ;  that  the  first  simple 
purpose  underlying  every  other  aim  in  education  is  the  creation  of 
character.  It  may  be  that  in  some  quarters  there  are  influences 
about  us  which  tend  to  degrade  our  ideal,  to  turn  the  educator  into  a 
mere  instructor.  What  else,  indeed,  can  we  expect  in  a  period  and 
a  country  where  wealth  and  luxury  abound,  and  where  it  is  loudly 
proclaimed  by  public  men  that  self-interest  is  the  only  motive  worthy 
of  our  r^ard  ?  K  here  and  there  we  teachers  find  such  infiuences  to 
prevail  about  us,  if  we  find  that  a  high  moral  purpose  is  not  expected 
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from  us  by  those  whom  we  serve,  we  can  readily  distinguish  what  is 
temporary  and  abnormal  from  the  abiding,  the  eternal  facts  of  expe- 
rience. Ours  is  not  the  only  calling  in  which  the  individual  finds 
it  difficult  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  aim  and  practice. 

And  yet  in  no  profession,  except  of  course  that  of  the  clergy,  is  it 
more  necessary  to  admit  our  obligations  to  this  standard.  The 
medical  man,  or  the  engineer,  deals  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
physical  world,  and  he  may  achieve  much  apart  from  an  altruistic 
id^,  but,  in  the  social  sciences,  any  attempt  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
law  which  binds  us  to  our  neighbor  is  fatal  to  progress  and  to  truth. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

This  simple  statement  of  the  ethical  basis  of  education  does  not, 
however,  by  itself  satisfy  the  situation.  Our  view  of  what  is  possible 
in  the  teacher's  calling  should  be  checked  by  our  knowledge  of  child- 
nature.  The  child  is  not  an  adult,  and  child-character  must  be 
treated  according  to  its  kind.  In  other  words,  while  we  are  compelled 
to  turn  to  ethics  to  guide  us  in  our  ultimate  aim,  we  cannot  safely  rest 
here;  we  must  look  to  psychology  (or,  if  you  prefer  the  term,  to  child- 
study)  and  seek  there,  by  actual  observation  of  the  child,  for  the 
limitations  which  his  imperfect  development  will  impose  upon  our 
ethical  aspirations. 

We  seek  then,  first  of  all,  for  the  stimulus  offered  to  us  in  the 
the  words  and  examples  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  human  race.  In 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  in  Epictetus  and  Plato,  in  the 
writings  of  modem  teachers  like  Emerson  and  Ruskin — ^in  such  illus- 
trious teachers  of  mankind  are  revealed  the  lofty  heights  towards 
which  our  steps  should  bend;  but,  lest  their  inspiration  should  exalt 
our  ambition  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  we  turn  now  to  the  child  and 
study  him:  our  kindgom,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  can  be 
entered  only  by  those  who  are  content  to  humble  themselves  as  little 
children.  At  this  lowly  level  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  two  perils 
that  beset  the  idealist:  learning  how  limited  are  the  powers  of  the 
child,  we  shall  realize  the  true  limits  of  our  sphere  of  labor;  learning 
something  of  the  richness  of  the  child's  moral  nature,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  the  reaction  of  unbelief  and  skepticism,  which  falls  upon 
those  who  vaguely  long  after  an  ideal  without  the  energy  to  pursue  it. 

Finally,  restrained  but  encouraged  by  contact  with  Ihe  living 
soul  of  the  child,  we  shall  turn  with  confidence  to  the  example  of  the 
great  **  practitioners"  of  our  own  calling,  to  those  who  have  lived  and 
worked  among  children,  and  we  shall  tread  with  confidence  on  the 
road  where  they  have  walked  so  safely. 
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ABNOLD  AND   HEBBABT. 

Among  these  leaders  of  our  profession,  I  have,  for  various  reasons, 
smgled  out  Arnold  in  England  and  Herbart  in  Germany  as  especially 
worthy  of  our  study  in  connection  with  this  problem  of  the  educational 
aim.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely  accept  their  guidance,  for  the 
world  has  not  stood  still  during  the  last  sixty  years;  our  doctrines  and 
practices  are  influenced,  for  good  as  for  evil,  by  the  development  of 
ideas,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  our  science  will  not  remain  true  to 
facts  if  it  ignores  these  changes.  Doubtless,  it  is  a  formidable  task 
to  interpret  wisely  the  forces  which  are  now  moving  men's  minds, 
and  you  will  not  expect  any  full  interpretation  from  me;  I  will  only 
venture  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  more  obvious  influences  which 
tend,  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  readjust  the  older  conceptions  of  the 
business  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  we  owe  partly  to  one  great  man,  Froebel,  partly 
to  the  social  movement  of  our  times  connected  with  the  advancement 
of  women.  The  child  to  us  is  a  more  sacred  person  than  he  was  to 
our  fathers.  He  has  his  claims  and  his  rights  cu  a  child.  Hereafter 
he  may  have  a  great  future,  as  we  say,  before  him;  but  the  present 
also  has  its  claims;  let  him  live  his  own  child-life  in  a  child-like  fashion. 

You  observe  that  this  readjustment  of  our  aim  springs  from  the 
source  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — a  more  careful  study  of 
child  psychology.  I  am  bold  enough  to  bdieve  that  this  movement 
will  grow  in  force  as  time  goes  on,  until  it  finally  revolutionizes  the 
practice  of  our  schools.  Much  is  being  talked  of  the  New  Education. 
If  that  phrase  and  that  movement  mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean 
just  this:  that  your  child  has  a  right  to  self -development,  untram- 
meled  by  the  ambitions  and  interests  of  the  adult,  and  that  we  teachers 
have  to  protect  him,  not  only  from  his  own  errors  and  follies,  but  from 
the  alien  claims  of  his  elders.  You  wish  your  child  to  be  successful  ? 
Very  good,  but  let  his  successes  be  such  as  accord  with  his  simple 
nature.  You  desire  him  to  be  wise  ?  Yes,  indeed,  but  this  wisdom 
can  only  grow  out  of  his  own  apperceiving  concepts. 

Look  back  upon  the  history  of  education  in  Europe,  and  judge 
whether  the  child  has  not  just  cause  of  complaint  against  his  dders. 
Every  advance  in  thought,  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  six- 
teenth to  the  discoveries  of  physics  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
imposed  new  burdens  upon  the  young,  burdens  many  of  them  alien  to 
his  understanding  and  his  sympathies.  Am  I  too  bold  in  asserting 
that  the  besetting  sin  both  of  parents  and  teachers  is  this  unceasing 
effort  to  impose  on  children  our  interests  and  pursuits  ?  As  soon  as 
some  novelty  attracts  public  attention,  whether  it  be  a  voyage  to  the 
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N<xth  Pole  (NT  Uie  danger  of  paraffin  lamps,  we  find  some  wiseacie 
anxkms  to  plague  our  chfldien  with  it  in  school  lessons. 

It  may  be  our  pride  to  have  trained  children  so  as  to  become 
prosperous,  worthy,  faithful  men  and  women  hereafter:  so  be  it,  but 
may  we  not  be  content  so  to  control  their  fife  that  heie  and  now  they 
may  exist  as  happy,  worthy,  faithful  boys  and  giris:  if  so,  our  con- 
science  will  be  dear,  even  if  thdr  fives  are  cut  short  by  death  before 
the  age  of  manhood  is  attained. 

Now,  if  you  wiU  grant  the  gravity  of  the  plea  which  I  have  here 
urged,  I  will  readfly  admit  that  there  is  an  opposite  truth,  of  equal 
importance,  which  was  also  fordgn  to  the  minds  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  forties.  This  truth  is  expressed  clearly  enough  in  the  technical 
instruction  movement.  I  admit  this  opposing  truth  in  the  interest  of 
the  child  himself,  for  he  will  not  always  be  a  duld,  and  it  is  the  business- 
of  the  teacher  to  aid  him  gradually  in  **  putting  away  childish  things." 
Here  is  the  true  plea  for  technical  instruction:  not  merely  as  a  new 
tool  in  the  competition  of  trade  and  industry,  to  devdop  stiU  further 
our  material  w^th,  but  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  every 
dtizen  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  reviving  the  andent 
Jewish  prindple  that  every  child  should  be  taught  the  means  of  honest 
Uvlihood. 

NEW  INTERPRETATION  NEEDED 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  matter  we  cannot  abide  by  the  counsds 
of  Arnold  or  Herbart;  sixty  years  ago  education  was  only  for  the  few; 
the  term  '*  school"  then  bore  some  relation  to  its  origin  in  the  Idsurdy 
intercourse  of  scholar  and  philosopher.  Nowadays,  when  the  struggle 
for  existence  appears  to  be  more  intense,  our  expression  of  the  aim  of 
education  needs  to  be  readjusted;  we  must  see  to  it,  however,  that  we 
still,  under  new  conditions,  maintain  our  hold  upon  the  primary 
moral  ideal. 

These  two  movements,  the  increase  of  sympathy  with  children 
and  the  need  of  equipment  for  life,  have  greatly  modified  our  views  of 
the  tools  by  whidi  we  seek  to  achieve  our  aim.'*'  The  teachers  of 
former  days  worked  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  sought  in  the  Humanities  alone  for  the  weapon  wherewith  to  train 
the  child  towards  goodness;  to  impart  knowledge,  in  thdr  eyes,  was 
the  chief  business  of  the  teacher;  the  active  and  volitional  side  of 

^There  are,  of  coarse,  other  forms  in  which  the  aim  of  education  may 
be  stated,  each  containing  an  element  of  truth.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  cuI-> 
tore  inheritance,  which  demands  that  the  child  shall  be  put  into  possession 
of  his  intellectual  heritage,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Old  Testament;  the  doc- 
trine of  harmonious  development  of  faculty  may  be  traced  to  the  Greeks. 
But  an  adequate  criticism  of  these  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
address. 
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human  nature  received  scant  recognition.  We  are  surely 
in  the  present  day  a  step  further:  we  are  not  content  simply  to  follow 
Arnold  and  Herbart  in  giving  a  nobler  aim  to  the  studies  of  the  child, 
but  we  desire  also  to  bend  his  activities  in  recreation,  in  physical 
education,  and  in  all  the  arts  towards  the  same  moral  end. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  primitive  ethical  ideal  needs  to  be  inter- 
preted anew  under  new  social  conditions.  You  will  readily  agree 
with  me  that  in  each  age  it  is  also  imperiled  by  new  dangers.  The 
most  obvious  and  most  impressive  of  these — ^the  forces  of  competition 
and  wealth  are  a  permanent  foe  to  the  simplicity  of  moral  aims.  Two 
other  agencies  seem  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  more  subtle  danger. 
The  introduction  of  science  teaching  into  our  curricula  has  been,  as 
we  all  agree,  a  necessaiy  and  welcome  addition  to  our  resources,  but 
we  shall  surely  also  agree  that  it  has  sometimes  been  pushed  to  an 
extreme.  After  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  is  not  the 
highest  or  most  important  knowledge  open  to  the  child;  nor  does  it 
lie  closest  to  his  affections  and  interests.  First  of  all  he  is  a  human 
being,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  humanistic  studies  he  has  ever  found  the 
most  direct  food  for  moral  nurture.  (I  of  course  include  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  Bible  as  taking  a  supreme  place  in  the  Humaniies.) 
It  is  widely  admitted  that  the  one-sided  action  of  such  organizations 
as  the  science  and  art  departments  has  not  only  hindered  literary 
culture  in  our  secondary  schools,  but  has  imperilled  the  ethical  ideal 
which  underlies  our  conception  of  '*a  sound  general  education.*' 

Another  danger,  surely,  is  to  be  recognized  in  our  excessive  absorp- 
tion just  now  in  problems  of  administration.  Formerly  the  school- 
master was  a  clergyman;  now  he  seems  likely  to  become  a  politician! 
I  make  this  ref  eroice  to  administration  in  no  spirit  of  contempt.  On 
the  contrary,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  leaders  of  our  profession, 
who  in  recent  years  have  taught  us  the  necessity  of  organizing.  No 
interest  of  party  or  of  organization  should  suffice  to  draw  us  away  from 
the  principal  subject  to  which  we  are  pledged  to  devote  our  lives:-* 
the  one  subject  of  education  now  and  always  is  the  child,  and  the 
society  of  diildren  which  we  call  our  school.  Only  so  far  as  we 
remain  faithful  to  this  interest  are  we  justified  in  giving  what  remains 
of  our  energy  to  the  common  cause  of  our  profession.  The  business 
of  the  teacher  is  obviously  to  teach  and  to  train  the  young;  in  their 
society  he  finds  that  his  aims  and  hopes  for  education  take  a  higher 
range  than  is  permitted  to  him  in  the  turmoil  of  educational  politics. 

THE  teacher's  DUTY. 

Here,  then,  is  the  standpoint  from  which  we  have  sought  to 
answer  our  inquiry  as  to  the  aim  of  education.    In  its  fundamental 
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ethical  basis  it  can  never  change,  but,  since  each  period  of  society,, 
each  nation  and  civilization,  produces  new  codes  of  conduct,  novel 
readjustment  of  moral  life,  new  perils  to  that  life,  so  the  business  of 
the  teacher  needs  to  be  presented  under  new  aspects.  Just  as  to-day 
we  cannot  rest  content  with  the  standpoint  of  an  earlier  age,  so  we 
have  to  expect  that  the  progress  of  our  age  will  readjust  again  the 
terms  in  which  the  ethical  ideal  will  be  expressed. 

As  teachers,  we  must  be  content  with  a  more  humble  task.  Humble, 
because  we  are  engaged  with  children,  and  they  do  not  require,  as 
yet,  the  breadth  of  a  new  ethic — ^for  them,  at  least,  the  old  paths  will 
suffice;  and,  secondly  because  of  our  relationship,  in  administration, 
to  the  society  in  whose  service  we  are  engaged.  They  look  to  us  to 
fulfill  the  ethical  obligations  of  our  age  with  all  possible  seriousness, 
rather  than  to  discover  a  new  law  of  life.  The  educational  re- 
former has  scope  enough  for  progress  within  the  bounds  of  thi& 
school:  if  he  will  only  improve  the  practice  of  education,  he  will  find 
that  the  social  and  ethical  doctrine  of  his  age  answers  sufficiently  the 
needs  of  the  rising  generation.  Let  him  faithfuUy  train  up  his  pupila 
to  that  levd,  and  he  may  rest  secure;  they,  when  their  wings  are 
grown,  will  fly  of  their  own  impulse  to  heights  beyond  his  ken! 

We  teachers,  I  think,  are  pecuKarly  liable  to  the  honorable  fault  of 
self -depreciation;  we  hesitate  to  magnify  our  office,  to  talk  of  ideals, 
of  ethical  aims.  But  this  modesty  incurs,  surely,  a  special  danger  of 
its  own,  for  if  we  fail,  on  pioper  occasions,  to  express  our  convictions. 
We  cannot  be  too  modest  in  admitting  limits  to  our  personal  quali- 
fications, but  no  barrier  of  reserve  should  hinder  us  from  acknowl* 
edging  the  lofty  aims  of  our  calling.  Let  us  contemplate  this  calling- 
in  its  true  proportion,  taking  our  stand  side  by  side  with  other  pro- 
fessions which  ase  ''called"  to  the  service  of  society. 

IB  OUR  AIM  REASONABLE? 

Finally,  one  question  suggested  by  the  critical  spirit  of  our  age: 
Is  our  aim  reasonable — ^that  is  to  say,  is  it  in  any  measure  possible 
of  achievement  ?    Can  we,  by  education,  make  children  virtuous  ? 

You  cannot  by  preaching  save  souls,  but  you  can  touch  emotion, 
arouse  impulse,  suggest  reflection.  You  can  establish  favorable 
conditions  for  virtue.  These  are  possibilities  within  the  teacher '& 
range  also ;  for  he  can  bring  all  the  armory  of  professional  skill  to 
bear  upon  this  unique  problem  of  the  formation  of  character. 
Personal  influence,  environment,  the  selection  of  a  curriculum,  and 
methods  of  teaching  can  all  be  considered  with  reference  to  this- 
supreme  goal.  — J.  J.  Findlay. 

[Addresses  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors.] 


Schools  and  Teachers  of  Olden  Times 

Cb<  passfng  of  tbc  Old  Log  8cbool-hoiiec 

In  1M3  tb»e  wu  held  kt  NewtoD,  lUiaols,  t.  re-unioii  of  tew^ts  who  bad  at 
some  time  in  their  tire*  Uuclit  in  J«sper  couutj.  It  w«i  here  th»t  Dr.  Edwwds 
deliTCTcd  the  addreu  beie  publiahed  with  sligrht  changes.  Ta  Countj  Supt.  J. 
P.  Arnold  Is  due  the  honor  of  baring  railed  into  beinfr  that  memorable  re-uolon. 
It  Is  to  him  Uwt  Edccatio«*l  Fochiutioki  is  lndebtea  tar  a  copj  at  the  address. 

S^^^|OME  of  US  well  remember  the  old  log  school -house.     I  myself 
J    in  early  life  have  seen  many  such  buildings.     In  sever^  <rf 
^  them  I  attended  school  as  a  scholar,  and  in  one  of  them  I 

taught  my  first  school,  late  in  the  40s.  It  was  dilapidated 
in  appearance,  since  it  was  but  partially  a  cabin  planked  over  with 
unpainted  boards,  and  already  more  than  half  ruined  by  the  mcroach- 
mraits  of  time.     For  the  benefit  of  younger  teachers  who  have  never 


looked  upon  such  a  structure  the  building  is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing. 

Nf  Tlie  log  achool-house  stands  upon  a  slight  devalion  of  ground,  not 
iligh  or  steep  enou^  for  a  hill,  surrounded  at  first  by  a  primitive 
forest  of  sudi  trees  as  grow  in  our  western  states,  consisting  of  oaks, 
hickories,  elms,  and  beeches.  These  have  been  partially  cleared  away 
possibly  for  firewood,  much  needed  in  schools  that  were  taught  prin- 
cipally in  the  winter  months.  The  materials  used  for  the  walls  were 
logs,  sometimes  hewed  on  the  outer  sides,  but  more  frequently  unhewn, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with  wood  chunks,  known  as 
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chinking,  fastened  and  keM  in  place  by  a  daubing  of  mud  or  day. 
Tbe  loc^ng  was  made  of  dapboaids,  split  from  oak  or  walnuts  and 
hdd  down  by  long  poles  placed  above  than*  longitudinally  with  the 
building.  Tlie  floor  was  made  of  split  logs,  the  flat  or  plane  surface 
up.  These  were  called  pundieons.  For  conyenience  and  economy 
the  windows  woe  made  by  the  removal  of  a  log  from  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  buflding,  thus  making  a  long  horizontal  aperture  sometimes 
three-fourths  the  loigth  of  ^e  structure.  These  were  filled  with  a 
long  sash  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  panes  in  which  glass  was 
sometimes  inserted.  But  as  glass  was  a  rare  commodity,  and  cost 
money,  which  was  also  very  scarce,  the  sash  was  sometimes  covered 
instead  by  sheets  of  paper  made  tough  and  transparent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  or  lard. 

The  single  door  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  building  beneath  the 
gable,  and  was  made  of  roughly  dressed  boards,  suspended  on  leather 
hinges  and  fastened  by  a  wooden  latch.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
building  a  huge  fireplace  was  built,  outside,  of  stones  on  the  lower 
portion,  the  superstructure  being  built  of  small  sticks  laid  cabin-wise» 
and  well  plastered  by  mud  or  clay.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
were  about  15  by  25  or  30  feet,  by  about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The 
accommodations  within  were  in  keeping  with  the  severe  simplicity 
without.  The  benches  were  backless,  and  made  out  of  long  slabs  or 
puncheons,  each  resting  on  from  four  to  six  wooden  pins  fitted  into 
auger  holes  at  the  upper  ends,  the  lower  ends  resting  unattached  upon 
the  uneven  floor.  The  writing  desks  consisted  of  boards,  about  as 
long  as  the  windows,  and  fastened  by  hinges  beneath  them.  These 
were  for  the  convenience  of  the  writing  pupils,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  utilize  and  appropriate  about  all  the  light  that  entered  the  school- 
house.  The  teacher  had  a  small  square-topped  table  and  an  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  chair  for  his  accommodation. 

The  pupils  engaged  in  writing,  sat  necessarily  with  their  faces  to 
the  wall,  and  the  light  from  the  window  shining  squarely  in  their  faces. 
The  benches  for  the  younger  pupils  were  arranged  in  lines  facing  the 
•center,  in  or  near  which  sat  or  stood  the  teacher  with  birch  or  ferule 
in  hand  in  convenient  reach  of  the  more  refractory  of  his  pupils.  As 
these  benches  were  graded  in  height  to  the  size  of  the  larger  pupils,  the 
smaller  ones  sat  witih  their  feet  dangling  midway  between  the  benches 
and  the  floor.  Other  appliances  were  a  block  of  wood  on  which  stood 
a  pail  of  water,  brought  from  the  old  gum  spring  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

As  there  were  no  lucifer  matches  in  the  early  days,  the  school-house 
fire  was  kindled  by  the  sparks  struck  out  by  a  flint  from  a  piece  of  steel, 
the  sparks  being  received  in  some  tinder  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
In  many  cases  the  fire  was  brought  in  a  shovel  from  a  neighboring 
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fann-house.  This  was  called  ''borrowing  fire,''  and  'Mending  fire*' 
was  regarded  as  a  neighborly  act 

The  scholars  were  expected  to  furnish  thdr  own  books,  paper,  ink, 
pens,  and  slates.  In  the  matter  of  school  books  there  was  not  much  to 
choose  from,  as  but  few  were  in  the  mai^et  For  many  years  Pike's 
Arithmetic  was  the  only  text-book  of  its  kind  in  use. 

The  study  of  arithmetic,  known  as  the  last  of  the ''  three  Rs, "  was 
limited  to  the  larger  scholars,  who  were  allowed  to  sit  by  the  long 
writing  desks  with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  The  teacher  never  called 
upon  these  advanced  pupils  for  recitation  in  arithmetic.  Each  one 
having  provided  himsdf  with  a  slate  and  blank  book,  studied  without 
aid  or  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  working  out  the  examples  on  the 
slate  and  copying  them  into  the  blank  book  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
together  with  all  the  rules  and  tables  accompanying  them.  As  Hke*s 
Arithmetic  contained  many  hard  sums,  a  persevering  student  would 
sometimes  spend  a  week  or  longer  on  a  single  example. 

In  the  writing  classes  all  the  copies  were  set  by  hand,  and  consisted 
of  such  sentences  as  **  Conunand  you  may  your  mind  from  play,  eveiy 
hour  in  the  day,'*  "Commandments  ten,  God  gave  to  men,"  ''What 
man  has  done,  man  may  do, "  "  Many  men  of  many  minds,  many  birds 
of  many  kinds,"  and  other  sentences  in  which  Uie  liquids  m  and  n 
predominated,  these  being  easy  to  write  and  of  el^ant  appearance 
when  written.  The  beginners  in  writing  were  kept  a  long  time  in 
making  straight  lines  and  pothooks,  and  later  were  practiced  in  orna- 
mental flourishes  and  curly  cues.  There  were,  however,  great  apostles 
of  the  noble  art  of  penmanship  who  sometimes  visited  the  schools  and 
gave  lessons  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  by  special  contract.  These  gave 
lessons  also  in  decorative  pen-drawing,  their  principal  achievements 
in  this  line  being  eagles  with  marvel  curvature  and  spread  of  wing» 
deer  bounding  away  in  joyous  freedom,  their  outlines  even  to  the  tips 
of  their  antlers  made  up  of  minute  and  mazy  circles  all  done  according 
to  the  principles  of  Italian  penmanship,  up-strokes  heavy,  down-^ 
strokes  light.  The  highest  strokes  of  genius  by  these  masters  of  the 
pen  represented  an  angel  with  streaming  hair  and  out-spread  wings,^ 
flying  thru  the  air,  blowing  meanwhile  upon  a  trumpet  or  playing 
upon  a  harp. 

It  was  not  required  of  the  old-fashioned  teacher  that  he  should  be 
an  adept  in  the  higher  arts  of  penmanship,  but  it  was  required  that  he 
should  be  able  to  write  a  good,  plain  Engl^h  round-hand,  and  be  able 
himself  to  make  all  the  pens  used  in  the  school.  His  penmanship  was 
based  on  the  principles  that  regulated  whipping,  which,  according  to 
Hood,  was  administered  with  up-strokes  light  and  down-strokes  heavy, 
and  with  a  very  hard  pen.    The  pens  were  made  of  common  goose* 
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quills,  sometimes  made  stronger  and  more  elastic  by  being  clarified 
or  boiled  in  oil.  It  required  some  mechanical  skill  to  make  a  good 
pen.  The  tool  used  for  its  manufacture  was  a  small  but  sharp  and 
well-tempered  knife  known  then,  and  still  known,  as  a  pen-knife, 
tho  the  present  generation  of  young  people  have  no  idea  why  it 
should  be  so  called,  as  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  pens  were  made  of 
goose-quills. 

In  the  year  1849  I  taught  one  of  those  old-fashioned  schoob,  and 
being  young  and  foolish,  fiiought  vainly  that  I  could  introduce  some 
improvements.  As  the  modem  steel  pen  had  just  been  invented,  I 
purchased  a  few  dozen,  and  on  a  luckless  day  announced  that  here- 
after these  pens  should  be  used  instead  of  quills.  It  would  cost  them 
nothing,  as  I  would  give  pens  to  all  that  needed  them.  The 
pupils  received  them  willingly  enough,  but  the  innovation  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  school.  I  was  waited  upon  by 
a  delegation  and  informed  that  I  had  been  hired  to  teach  that  school, 
and  that  meant  that  I  was  to  make  all  the  pens  for  the  scholars.  That 
they  had  geese  enough  to  furnish  me  with  quills, ''  free  gratis  and  for 
nothing,"  and  added,  ''if  you  can't  do  it,  you'd  better  resign. "  As 
they  had  their  war  paint  on,  I  capitulated  at  once  and  told  them  that  I 
would  conform  to  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  and  as  a  token  of  sub- 
mission wore  thereafter  a  goose  quill  behind  each  ear,  which  gave  me 
the  appearance  of  a  Comanche  chief.  You  will  notice  that  in  all 
pictures  of  old-fashioned  schoolmasters,  they  wear  goose  quill  pens 
behind  their  ears.  The  ''pen,"  according  to  the  proverb,  "was 
mightier  than  the  sword. "  It  was  the  sword  itself,  hung  like  that  of 
Damocles  above  my  head  and  ready  to  drop  upon  me  at  any  moment. 

The  only  paper  purchased  at  tiiat  time  was  a  species  of  unruled 
foolscap.  The  scholar  was  therefore  required  to  bring  with  him  a 
ruler  and  a  lead  plummet  for  ruling,  but  I  was  required  in  most  cases^ 
to  do  the  ruling.  The  ruler  that  I  carried  with  me  was  devoted  to* 
some  other  purposes,  and  was  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  inevit- 
able switch.  In  those  palmy  days  punishment  was  inflicted  by  sharp 
quick  strokes  upon  the  palm  of  tiie  hand,  and  that  is  why  I  call  them 
palmy  days.  The  switch,  which  was  procured  from  an  adjacent 
beech  tree,  was  reserved  for  greater  d^rees  of  punishment.  That  old 
tree  was  in  one  sense  "  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. " 

O,  the  frait  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  will  nourish  mind  and  heart; 
^d  the  twigs  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  will  mi^e  the  simple  smart; 
Thus  parents  and  pedagogs  found  the  way  thru  the  body  to  the  mind, 
Believing  that  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  boy  would  be  inclined. 

The  ink  used  was  home-made,  produced  by  boiling  the  roots  of  the 
black  walnut  to  a  thick,  black  decoction,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  gum 
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in  solution  were  added.  This  ink  made  at  first  a  dark,  glossy  letter, 
but  was  a  poor  drier,  and  invariably  left  its  impression  on  the  page 
folded  over  it,  thus  in  all  probability  giving  the  first  suggestion  of 
hectograph  ink. 

There  was  a  great  dearth  in  the  supply  of  reading  books.  The 
first  that  I  can  recaU  in  the  regular  series,  consisted  in  Webster's 
speller  which  had  a  limited  number  of  reading  lessons  consisting 
mainly  of  some  fables  which  no  child  can  ever  forget.  I  can  quote  to 
this  day  the  fable  of  the  ''Mastiffs  and  Lion,"  the  ''Boy  Stealing 
Apples, "  and  the  "  Milkmaid  counting  her  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched."  Next  came  a  Primary  Reader,  the  Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,  the  English  Reader,  and  lastly  the  Columbian  Orator. 
As  many  could  not  obtain  these  books,  they  were  allowed  to  bring 
instead  any  book  that  might  be  found  in  the  scanty  home  library.  I 
have  known  scholars  to  bring  for  reading  books  iEsop's  Fables, 
Crocket's  Almanac,  a  Dream  Book,  Western  Adventures,  and  lastly, 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

Originally,  the  course  of  study  consisted  of  the  famous  three  Rs, 
**Readin',  'Ritin*,  and  'Rithmetic."  With  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment other  studies  were  added.  I  think  that  in  the  year  1784  a  geog- 
raphy was  introduced  in  the  more  advanced  schools,  written  by  Jede- 
diah  Morse,  the  father  of  the  more  distinguished  Professor  Samuel 
B.  F.  Morse,  the  inventor  in  part  of  the  daguerreotype  and  of  the 
electric  tel^raph.  Ttus  book  held  the  field  till  supplanted  by  the 
:geographies  of  Olney  and  Roswell  C.  Smith,  sometime  in  the  40s. 
These  illustrious  names  are  not  given  in  the  great  cyclopedias,  but 
many  of  the  older  teachers  will  readily  recall  the  plan  and  scope  of 
Iheir  books. 

In  my  own  recollection,  geography  was  taught  in  the  schools  by 
outside  and  itinerant  teachers,  sometimes  during  school  hours, 
but  as  frequently  in  night  schools,  much  as  singing  was  taught.  One 
of  these  teachers  invaded  my  first  school,  and  for  a  small  consideration 
gave  afternoon  lessons  from  large  maps  on  which  were  nothing  but 
outlines  of  the  continents  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  its  rivers,  lakes, 
oceans,  and  mountain  ranges  as  well.  These  immense  maps,  blank 
as  far  as  names  were  concerned,  were  hung  upon  the  wall,  and,  as  the 
teacher  pointed  to  the  various  localities,  the  scholars  were  taught  to 
recite  their  names  as  a  purely  memoriter  recitation,  in  unison,  and  with 
a  monotonous  sing  song  or  chant,  generally,  however,  set  to  some  well 
known  tune,  such  as  that  of  Old  Dan  Tucker.  Memoriter  methods 
like  this  have  long  since  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  there  are  scores  of 
learners  who  acquired  their  knowledge  of  geography  in  this  way  and 
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who  will  remember  as  long  as  they  live  the  principal  facts  of  geog- 
raphy, acquired  by  reciting  such  monotonous  chants  as  these: 
"  Mississippi  river,  forty  one  hundred. " 

**  Straits  of  Dover,  twenty  miles  over! '* 

''Maine,  Augusta,  Vermont,  Montpelier." 

The  old-fashioned  teacher  himself  relied  much  on  such  memoriter 
methods  of  teaching.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  who,  like 
myself,  in  these  later  days  of  improved  methods,  who  are  best  able  to 
recall  the  days  of  the  month  by  such  rhymes  as  this : 

*'  Thirty  days  hath  September,  Apnl,  June  and  November, 

February  hath  twenty-eight. 

And  thirty-one  the  others  rate.'' 

The  earliest  grammar  that  I  can  recall  is  that  of  Lindley  Murray. 
This  celebrated  man  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1745.  His  famous 
grammar  was  published  in  1795,  and  was  followed  by  a  key  to  the 
grammar,  or  rather  to  the  exercises  in  the  gnunmar,  the  English 
Reader,  the  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader  and  a  Sequel  to  the 
same.  His  grammar  for  half  a  century  was  the  standard  text-book 
thruout  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  began  to  be  super- 
seded by  Kirkham's  Grammar  in  the  40s.  This  held  its  place  till 
superseded  by  Smith  and  Clarke,  since  which  various  other  granmiars 
have  superseded  them.  Personally,  perhaps  because  it  was  my  first 
text-book,  I  accord  a  high  place  to  Kirkham's  Grammar,  both  as 
regards  its  general  plan  and  the  high  grade  of  its  parsing  lessons, 
which  were  in  themselves  my  first  and  best  lessons  in  English  litera^ 
ture. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  during  my  earlier  life  my  schooling 
was  obtained  almost  entirely  in  such  a  building  as  the  one  I  have 
drawn.  These  log  houses  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
used.  They  were  roomy  enough,  some  of  them,  and  certainly  suffi- 
ciently ventilated  thru  holes  in  the  roof  and  walls.  I  have  a  genuine 
affection  for  these  old  buQdings,  which  were  veritable  temples  of 
learning  in  the  vanished  days  of  old.  They  have  for  the  most  part 
passed  away.  A  few  such  I  found  standing  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  but  most  of  these  have  been  superseded  by  tasteful  modem 
structures. 

In  the  earliest  times  they  were  frequently  used  as  churches,  and  as 
such  survived,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  their  uses  as  temples  of  learning. 
Sometimes  other  buildings  have  been  transformed  into  school-houses. 
One  such  is  still  standing  at  Richmond,  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  It 
was  built  by  Nathan  Hawkins  as  a  home,  and  was  buUt  strongly  as  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  the  Indians  in  the  year  1812.  This 
cabin,  when  abandoned  as  a  dwelling,  was  used  as  a  school-house,  the 
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first  so  used  in  Wayne  county.  This  house  as  a  relic  was  presented 
to  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  Glen 
Miller  park.  The  first  school-house  of  which  I  have  a  dear  recollec- 
tion, was  somewhat  more  primitive  than  the  school-house  built  of  logs, 
but  it  is  remembered  all  tiie  better  from  the  fact  that  it  was  built  of 
mud  from  gables  to  foundation.  It  was  probably  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.  It  was  located  in  a  country  neighboriiood  in  John- 
son county,  Indiana.  It  was  in  the  year  1838.  I  recall  well  its  ap- 
pearance. It  was  stoutly  and  squarely  buQt.  It  had  been  apparency 
a  skeleton  of  a  frame  buUding,  between  the  studding  of  which  the  mud 
had  been  solidly  packed,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  drying  in  the 
sun.  It  had  an  ordinary  door  and  two  upright  windows.  There  was 
nothing  otherwise  peculiar  about  this  building  save  the  facilities  its 
mud  walls  a£Forded  the  boys  bent  on  mischief,  who  found  it  easy  to 
bore  holes  thru  the  mud  walls,  into  which  they  would  insert  guns  made 
of  elder  stalks,  by  means  of  which  they  would  inject  streams  of  water 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  teacher.  The  school-house  has  long  since 
returned  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 

During  the  50s  came  the  transition  period,  or  at  least  the  beginning 
of  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new.  I  can  not  better  describe 
what  I  shall  call  a  transition  school-house  than  to  draw  upon  one  in 
which  I  taught  my  first  school,  in  the  fall  of  1849  and  winter  of  1850. 
It  was  a  ramshackle  frame,  or  rather  a  partial  cabin,  framed,  in 
dimensions  18  feet  by  40.  Notwithstanding  its  length  it  had  but  a 
single  room.  Its  location  was  in  an  Indiana  village  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  known  as  the  Wea.  The  school-house  was  on  the  banks  of  this 
rather  turbulent  creek,  which  was  considered  a  great  convenience  by 
the  big  boys  whose  immemorial  custom  it  had  been  to  duck  the  teacher, 
at  or  before  Christmas,  as  a  means  of  compelling  him  to  give  the  annual 
Christmas  treat.  This  was  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  of  the  Indiana 
schools.  Tliis  building  had  been  used  as  a  church,  but  had  been 
given  up  for  school  uses.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  disused  graveyard, 
the  graves  in  which  had  been  separately  fenced  in  with  small  railpens. 
The  interior  was  much  dilapidated,  the  plastering  having  faUen  from 
the  ceiling,  but  the  walls,  which  had  been  boarded  up  rudely,  had  been 
covered  with  copies  of  the  New  York  TVUmne  and  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  From  these  walls,  in  idle  hours,  I  gleaned  much  useful 
information,  of  uncertain  date.  The  seating  was  of  a  mixed  quality, 
consisting  of  a  few  chairs,  a  few  backless  beaches,  and  a  few  desks  of 
awkward  construction.  The  pulpit,  dating  back  to  the  church  period, 
was  on  a  platform  and  had  been  modernized  into  a  teacher's^esk. 

.   The  scholars  of  whom  there  were  about  40  came  from  varying  dis- 
tances.   Those  that  came  from  the  farthest  consisted  of  a  family  of 
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five  boys  and  girls,  all  mounted  on  a  very  long  and  raw4xined  horse. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  them  dismount  on  arrival,  dropping  one  by  one 
from  the  back  of  the  ancient  quadruped,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
turtles  dropping  off  a  log. 

Most  of  the  children  brought  their  diimers  with  them  in  pails  and 
baskets.  There  were  several  young  people,  amongst  whom  were  a 
few  digible  young  ladies.  These  gave  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  other  things  not  treated  of  in  their  school  books,  and  were  espedaUy 
prone  to  wander  off  with  their  male  companions  two  by  two  at  recess 
and  outside  of  school  hours.  One,  however,  the  most  attractive  of  the 
list  and  an  heiress  withal,  was  proof  against  the  assaults  of  Cupid. 
Her  defense  was  her  knitting  needles.  She  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
practical  mother,  who  had  taught  her  how  to  work  and  study  at  the 
same  time.  She  knit  busily  away  at  a  pair  of  stockings,  but  during 
school  hours  she  kept  on  knitting  while  studying  her  lessons  and  knit- 
ting her  brows  over  the  problems  in  her  lessons. 

ExtemaUy ,  the  building  was  in  keeping  with  its  patched  up  interior. 
It  had  not  been  painted  for  years.  There  were  holes  in  the  walls  and 
holes  in  the  roof.  When  it  rained  the  scholars  were  grouped  together 
in  the  dryest  places,  or  held  old  umbrellas  over  them.  The  yellow 
jackets  and  wasps  were  special  pests.  The  former  had  made  a  nest 
underneath  the  ramshackle  pulpit  used  as  a  desk. 

It  was  at  this  school  that  I  introduced  the  first  steel  pens  ever  seen 
in  the  village,  thereby  causing  a  rebellion. 

In  a  rash  hour,  I  announced  another  reform.  I  determined  to 
abolish  whipping.  In  a  glow  of  youthful  enthusiasm  I  made  the 
announcement  that  that  relic  of  barbarism  was  to  be  discontinued. 
The  announcement  caused  great  excitement  amongst  the  patrons  and 
directors  of  the  school,  and  I  was  speedily  given  to  understand  by  the 
latter  no  such  movement  would  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  *'  Young 
man,"  said  an  indignant  director,  *'  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in 
this  school  Xickin'  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Lamin. "  Even  the  chil- 
dren considered  my  proposed  reform  an  infringement  on  their  rights. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate :  A  small  boy  came  to  me  weep- 
ing piteously  over  a  torn  book.  *' Master,"  he  said,  ''I  want  to  be 
licked."  ''Why?"  I  asked.  "Case  I  tore  my  book,"  he  replied. 
"You're  sorry  for  it,  aren't  you,  and  will  promise  not  to  do  so  any 
more  ?  "  **  Yes,  yes, "  he  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  lick  me. ' '  I  could 
not  understand  the  honest  little  fellow's  motive.  I  thought  his  honesty 
equal  to  that  of  George  Washington  with  his  little  hatchet.  I  asked 
his  older  brother  to  explain  as  to  what  he  meant,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
me  why  his  little  brother  wanted  to  be  whipped.  "  Case, "  said  he  in 
reply,  "he  knows  that  if  you  don't  lick  him  dad  will,  and  dad  licks  a 
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blamed  sight  harder  than  you  do.  '*  In  this  case»  and»  I  doubt  not  in 
many  others,  the  much  maligned  teacher  has  exercised  mercies  that 
were  tender  when  compared  with  those  of  the  parent. 

We  are  to  rememb^  that  the  old  schoolmaster  lived  and  flourished 
in  a  hard-whipping  age,  when  whipping  was  considered  as  among  the 
chief  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  wrong  to  brand  the  old-fashioned 
teachers  as  a  class  with  being  hard  and  unfeeling.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been,  but  in  all  my  experiences  I  never  met  but  one  such,  and  in 
this  case  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  I  refer  to  him,  therefore,  not 
a  type  of  the  old  schoolmaster,  but  as  an  exception  to  that  type,  an 
exception  that  has,  however,  been  taken  too  often  as  representative 
of  the  entire  dass.  I  am  aware  that  Dickens,  in  **  Wackfoiti  Squeers, " 
has  given  a  similar  picture  of  unnatural  ferocity,  not  as  a  stigma  upon 
the  dass  of  which  he  is  an  unworthy  member,  but  to  correct  possible 
abuses  in  a  defective  educational  system,  that  permits  such  cruel  and 
mean  men  to  usurp  the  sacred  place  of  teacher. 

Professor  Whaler,  (that  was  not  his  name,  tho  it  ought  to  have 
been)  taught  school  in  a  small  two-roomed  frame  building  in  a  western 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  in  1843.  Tho  he  taught  in  a  frame 
building  it  was  in  no  wise  superior  to  the  log  houses  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  As  already  said,  the  house  was  divided  into  two  rooms, 
the  larger  one  occupied  and  used  as  a  school-room;  the  smaller  one 
was  designated  by  the  scholars  as  the  "  Whaling  Room. "  It  was  also 
a  prison.  Professor  Whaler  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence.  He 
had  a  Websterian  brow,  and  shaggy  eyebrows  under  which  lurked, 
half  hidden  in  shadow,  as  cruel  eyes  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  being. 
His  aquiline  nose,  and  dose  shut  mouth  with  sharp  pointed  chin,  gave 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  the  expression  of  a  biitl  of  prey.  He  was 
short  in  stature  and  strongly  built,  and  as  alert  in  his  movements  as  a 
wild  beast. 

His  first  movement  after  opening  school  was  what  he  caUed  the 
**  settlement  for  the  day. "  He  would  retire  into  the  ante-room  for  ten 
minutes  or  longer,  and  having  closed  the  door,  would  peep  thru  the 
key  hole  and  make  a  careful  note  of  every  act  of  misbehavior,  and 
having  made  a  list  of  all  the  misbehaving  and  inattentive  ones,  would 
return  and  order  those  who  had  misbehaved  into  the  ante-room  for 
punishment.  Those  who  thru  fear  of  this  pedagogical  Nero  had 
stood  the  ordeal  of  the  settlement  and  remained  quiet  were  rewarded 
by  being  permitted  to  listen  to  the  shrieks  of  the  wicked  ones  who  were 
undergoing  punishment  behind  the  dosed  door.  He  punished  ordi- 
narily with  a  ruler  which  he  flung  with  great  accuracy  at  the  head  of  the 
evil-doer,  who  was  expected  to  bring  it  back  and  receive  a  feruling. 
Had  Dante  lived  in  his  day,  he  would  have  furnished  as  an  appropriate 
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inscription  over  the  door  of  this  ante-room  the  sentence  placed  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Inferno :    **  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  that  enter  here. '  * 

The  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  is  indebted  to  literaiy  men  and 
poets  for  ideals  more  or  less  flattering.  Dickens  in  his  description  of 
''Wackford  Squeers,  Master  of  Do-The-Boys  Hall/'  depicted  the 
worst  and  meanest  of  his  class.  The  original  of  the  description  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had  all  the  despicable  qualities  accorded  to 
Mr.  Squeers.  As  had  been  intended,  the  satire  broke  up  the  school, 
but  it  caused,  indirectly,  the  death  of  both  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  wife. 

The  poet  Goldsmith,  in  his  ''Deserted  Village,'*  gives  us  a  far 
more  pleasing  d«cription  of  the  schoolmaster,  bringing  forward  his 
more  amiable  traits  of  character  along  with  the  little  weaknesses  com- 
mon to  his  class,  chief  of  which  was  his  harmless  pedantry.  The 
picture  is  as  sharply  outlined  as  a  modem  photograph: 

"There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stem  to  view; 

I  knew  him  weU,  and  all  the  village  knew: 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  m  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laughted  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  aU  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he: 

Full  weU  tne  busy  whisper  cmsling  round, 

C  onveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned; 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  sevrre  in  aught 

The  love  he  had  for  learning  was  in  fault. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 

Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher,  too. 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  preage — 

And  e'en  the  whisper  ran  that  he  could  S[auge. 

In  arguinfi[,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skiU; 

For  e^en  tno  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  stiU  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  gives  us  a  type 
of  the  American,  or  rather  of  the  Yankee  schoolmaster.  His  picture 
of  Ichabod  Crane  is,  however,  a  broad  caricature,  and  so  extravagant 
that  it  serves  more  to  amuse  than  to  mislead.  And  yet  even  he  has 
some  traits  that  must  have  found  a  prototype  in  some  existing  specimen 
of  the  profession  as  then  known.    Thus  Irving  describes  him: 

'*  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He 
was  tall  and  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and 
legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have- 
served  as  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together. 
His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  the  top,  with  huge  ears,  large,  green,, 
glassy  eyes,  and  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather  cock» 
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perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To 
see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  around  him,  one  might  have  mistaken 
him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  eaurth,  or  some  scare- 
crow escaped  from  a  neighboring  cornfield/' 
1^  I^We  do  not  accept  the  foregoing  characterizations  as  types.  It  is 
better  to  go  back  to  that  grand  old  schoolmaster  of  the  16Ui  century, 
Roger  Ascham,  and  find  in  him  the  mold  and  measure  of  a  true  man 
and  wise  teacher.  Under  his  care  learning  was  more  delightful  than 
play,  and  children  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  unwise  parents  to  find  a 
Paradise  in  the  school-room. 

»  Some  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  I  ever  knew  have  belonged  to  the 
class  of  old-fashioned  schoolmasters.  They  lived  in  primitive  days. 
They  taught  old-fashioned  schools.  They  taught  in  log  school-houses. 
They>ade  pens  out  of  goose  quQls  and  ink  out  of  the  juice  of  the 
walnut.  They  boarded  round  amongst  their  patrons,  and  may  have 
driven  the  cows  home  from  pasture  as  they  returned  from  school,  or 
taken  care  of  the  younger  diildren  as  part  pay  for  their  board.  I 
honor  them  the  same  as  if  they  had  taught  in  marble  halls,  in  schools, 
or  endowed  colleges.  It  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school  and  not 
the  school  the  teacher.  All  honor  to  the  gray  old  veterans,  whose  toil 
in  the  perilous  times  of  old,  in  the  poverty-stricken  times,  made  possi- 
ble, nay,  laid  the  very  foundations  for  the  triumphs  of  education  to-day. 
We  honor  these  knights  of  the  quill  for  what  they  did  and  for  the  spirit 
in  which  they  did  their  work.  We  recall  them  from  the  fair  days  of 
old,  remembering  how  grandly  they  bore  themselves,  wearing  mean- 
while the  quill  as  a  badge  of  their  calling  as  proudly  as  did  the  Indian 
brave  his  eagle  feather,  or  King  Henry  of  Navarre  his  plumed  helmet. 

However  limited  by  poverty  or  overburdened  with  work  the  teach- 
ers of  the  early  day  were  neither  obscure  nor  without  honor.  They 
<were  the  social  leaders  of  their  neighborhood.  They  were  authorities 
icon  matters  of  science  and  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  They 
*were  the  ornaments  of  the  social  circle,  and  about  the  only  persons 
"^versed  in  the  social  proprieties.  They  furnished  beside  a  quarry  from 
vwhich  the  state  and  society  in  general  selected  its  best  materials,  its 
judges,  its  legislators,  its  congressmen,  its  senators,  even  its  presidents. 
The  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  filled  up  their  ranks 
with  members  of  the  teacher  class.  Amongst  our  public  men  the 
exceptions  are  those  who  have  not  at  some  time  in  their  history  been 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

To  recur  again  to  the  old  log  school-house,  if  any  be  still  standing, 
save  the  one  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  they  are  lonely  and  desolate  to-day. 
I  am  not  such  a  worshipper  of  the  past  as  to  wish  to  have  them  restored. 
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They  have  served  their  day  aod  genefaticm,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
th^  should  be  dismantled  to  be  succeeded  by  modem  buildings,  and 
yet  we  bid  them  good-bye  with  fedings  of  profound  sadness. 

A  tear  for  the  old  log  school-house,  now  mouldering  away; 
Its  doors  and  windows  broken,  its  roof  with  mosses  grey; 
Only  the  ghosts  are  dwellers  there,  its  former  tenants  flown. 
And  the  shadows  darkly  gather,  and  the  desolate  winds  make 
moan. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
last  of  my  old  log  school-house.  It  stood  upon  its  ancient  hill,  a  lonely 
ruin,  wiUi  the  weeds  growing  high  around  it.  A  few  leafless  trees 
stood  near  it,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  still  sparkled  and  gleamed  the 
waters  of  the  brook,  and  deep  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  flowed  the 
crystal  tide  of  the  old  gum  spring.  For  a  moment  in  imagination  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  teacher  with  his  little  flock  around  him.  I 
saw  again  the  quaint  dresses  of  the  little  girk  in  linsey  woolsey  gowns, 
their  braided  hair  hanging  in  twin  braids  down  their  backs,  and  orna- 
mented with  knots  of  red  ribbon,  and  the  boys,  as  in  summer  time,  in 
straw  hats  and  loose  wamuses,  barefooted,  and  with  their  trousers 
rolled  to  their  knees.  But  this  illusion  lasted  for  a  moment  only.  I 
saw  instead 

Upon  the  bleak  hillside, 

A  building  bare  and  brown; 

Its  walls  were  crumbling  down; 

Its  door  was  swinging  wide. 

A  window  long  and  low 

Yawned  vacant  toward  the  south, 

Like  a  hungry  ogre's  mouth. 

Long  ago 

Its  row  of  gleaming  panes 

Shut  out  the  summer  rains 

And  the  winter's  drifting  snow; 

Now  aU  the  winds  that  blow 

Swing  its  cobwebs  to  and  fro. 

And  sigh  as  they  pass, — 

Alas! 

And  from  the  opening  door 

Rush  forth  in  boisterous  glee, 
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The  cardess  and  the  f  ree» — 
No  more»  alas!  no  more. 
The  stately  old  beech  tree. 
That  towered  in  leafy  pride, 
Shading  the  smooth  hillside, 
And  the  children  at  their  play. 
No  longer  to  the  sky. 
Holds  up  rejoicingly 
Brawn  limb  or  dewy  spray ; 
Its  trunk  remains  alone. 
Covered  with  mosses  gray; 
And  the  winds  make  moan 
Over  its  glory  fled, 
Over  the  children  gone 
To  the  nameless,  numberless  dead. 
O,  the  past,  the  silent  past, 
With  its  shadows  overcast! 
Is  there  aught  that  from  the  day 
Fades  not  dream-like  away  ? 
I  sought  the  deep  ravine 
And  found  the  crystal  spring 
Still  softly  murmuring 
Its  banks  of  mint  between. 
This,  this  alone,  I  cried, 
Doth  never  change;  its  tide 
Ebbs  not,  but  mirrors  aye 
The  fadeless  stars  of  night, — 
The  blue  expanse  of  day. 
The  sunbeam's  dazzling  light. 
I  gazed  within  its  depths  to  see 
The  face  it  once  revealed  to  me, — 
The  dimpled  child's  face  round  and  fair, — 
The  aureole  of  sunny  hair; 
I  saw,  instead, 

A  wrinkled  face,  a  hoary  head. 
Indiana.  E.  E.  Edwabos. 


Nature  Study 


Cbc  place  of  Nature  Study  f n  tfec  8cl>ool  program 

f  vkjiATURE  study  is  at  least  as  old  as  Job!  ''Speak  to  the  earth, 
I  X^  I  ftnd  it  shall  teach  thee,*'  he  said,  and  since  Ids  time  this 
■■■■  thought  has  been  echoed  over  and  over  again  in  many 
^H^B  places  an(^  tongues.  Comenius  laid  great  stress  on  educat- 
ing the  diild  in  a  knowled^  of  the  worid  around  him,  so  that  he  could 
enter  into  his  birthright  of  ''dominion"  over  creation  in  a  real  and 
true  sense.  He  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  direct  observation 
in  the  sciences,  and  of  the  study  of  "things  before  words."  Froebel 
taught  that  no  education  was  real  which  did  not  bring  the  child  into 
relation  with  his  three-fold  environment — God,  man,  nature — and 
that  "therefore  the  human  being,  and  especially  in  boyhood,  should 
be  made  intimately  acquainted  with  nature." 

Nature  study  means  first,  as  C.  B.  Scott  points  out,  nature  study, 
not  the  study  of  books  about  nature,  nor  the  formal  sciences,  and  tho 
it  will  form  a  good  introduction  to  these  latter,  it  has  a  great  value  to 
the  child  if  never  followed  up  by  special  science  teaching.  Then,  too, 
it  implies  the  study  of  nature  in  any  or  all  of  its  departments,  the  sky 
and  its  stars,  the  earth,  and  its  many  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  choice  of  subject,  the  best  advice  is  teach  as  well  as 
"study  what  you  most  aflfect,"  and  the  area  of  your  interest  will  soon 
begin  to  widen.  In  choosing  a  subject,  too,  special  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  opportunities  for  practical  study  which  the  neighborhood 
ajffords.  Again,  the  study  must  be  of  nature  under  natural  conditions, 
of  living  things,  not  the  mere  collection  of  pressed  flowers  and  insect 
corpses.  Ruskin's  words  to  his  art  students  we  might  well  take  to 
ourselves.  "In  the  degree,"  he  says,  "in  which  you  delight  in  the 
life  of  any  creature  you  can  see  it  and  no  otherwise";  and  again,  "we 
should  know  every  beast  with  its  skin  on  it  and  its  soul  within  it." 
When  we  remove  the  plant  or  animal  from  the  place  in  which  it  lives, 
and  then  draw  conclusions  from  the  object  without  reference  to  natural 
environment,  our  method  is  always  unscientific  and  sometimes  cruel. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  little  amateur  collecting  may  be  use- 
ful, but  it  should  be  done  with  definite  purpose  and  at  an  age  when  the 
child's  destructive  tendencies  are  under  control;  the  mere  amassing  of 
specimens  should  always  be  discouraged,  tho  we  might  well  make 
more  use  of  our  public  collections.  In  the  case  of  plants,  the  making 
of  pencil  or  brush  drawings,  however  rough,  would  be  far  more 
useful  than  pressing  specimens. 
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Lastly,  we  are  concerned  with  nature  study ^  not  play, — it  must 
make  the  child  really  think — ^tho  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
taught  are  necessarily  somewhat  informal,  as  so  much  of  the  woik 
must  be  done  out  of  doors. 

And  what  will  this  nature  study  do  for  the  chQd  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  provides  valuable  sense  traininir,  it  opens  those  irateways  of 
Lowled^  and  quicken,  dl  the  po^^f  the  a  so  thafby  ouSng 
him  alert,  bright,  and  receptive  it  enables  him  to  get  the  real  good  of 
the  worid  about  him  and  to  become  a  '*lord  of  creation"  in  a  true 
sense.  Now,  if  the  subject  is  to  provide  any  real  sense  training,  the 
child  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  nature;  showing  pic- 
tures or  mere  telling  about  a  thing  b  not  sufficient.  We  shall  be  driven 
therefore  to  choose  our  subjects  from  familiar  and  seasonable  objects, 
and  this  will  be  a  veiy  good  thing,  for  surely  it  is  saner  at  Christmas  to 
choose  ''holly"  in  preference  to  the  ''hippopotamus"  for  our  lesson. 
Here,  too,  we  see  the  value  of  observation  walks,  excursions,  and  gar- 
dening. In  all  of  these  children  need  supervision  at  first.  They  need 
to  be  shown  how,  when,  and  where  to  look,  and  then  this  looking  should 
be  encouraged  by  keeping  calendars  which  register  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  each  kind  of  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit.  Or  studies  of  plant 
communities  may  be  made  and  the  differences  between  the  character- 
btic  flora  of  a  wood  and  a  meadow  investigated.  This  guidance  and 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  teacher  does  not  mean  the  crushing  of  inde- 
pendence— properly  carried  out,  such  teaching  will  make  it  really 
possible  for  the  child  to  be  independent,  and  problems  will  soon  begin 
to  suggest  themselves  to  him. 

In  connection  with  sense-training  the  value  of  drawing,  brush 
painting,  and  modeling  from  the  actual  object  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. After  a  nature  talk  on  ivy,  the  chUd  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  leaf,  berries,  etc.  The  work  of  expressing  thru  the  hand 
what  the  eye  has  seen  will  make  the  knowledge  of  form  and  color  of 
the  particular  object  much  more  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  general  power  of  observation.  It  satisfies,  too,  the  child's  desire 
to  be  doing  something  and  is  far  more  interesting  to  him  than 
drawing  conventional  copies. 

Again,  to  provide  exercise  for  the  higher  powers  of  mind,  nature 
study  must  seize  on  the  childish  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  reason  about  the  things  he  sees,  to  take  up  the  position  of  an 
inquirer,  and  to  discover  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can  for  himself. 
Conveniently,  I  say,  because  we  must  not  too  slavishly  adopt  the 
heuristic  methods  and  expect  the  child  to  discover  everything.  We 
must  show  him  short  cuts  to  some  regions  of  the  unknown.  But  the 
important  thing  is  to  see  that  he  is  able  to  proceed  from  one  step  to 
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another  with  definite  purpose,  to  go  thru  a  series  of  experiments  or 
observations  with  the  scdution  of  a  definite  problem  in  view.  In  this 
way  be  will  know  something  of  the  feelings  of  a  discoverer  and  will  be 
able  to  really  appreciate  the  work  of  the  past. 

In  the  Edgeworths'  Praetieal  Education^  there  is  a  most  interesting 
account  given  of  a  boy  of  nine  who  determines  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  rainbow  on  the  floor  of  a  room  into  which  the  sun  is  shining.  He 
moves  several  things  upon  which  the  sunlight  is  falling  without  the 
rainbow  being  a£Fected,  until  at  last  he  tries  a  glass  of  water  holding 
some  violets  and  the  rainbow  disappears.  He  next  removes  the  vio- 
lets»  as  he  thinks  these  may  be  responsible  for  the  colors,  and,  finding 
this  is  not  so,  he  empties  the  water  away  with  the  result  that  the  rain- 
bow is  still  seen,  but  is  fainter  than  before.  He  concludes  from  this 
that  the  water  and  glass  together  make  the  rainbow,  but  remembering 
that  there  is  no  glass  in  the  sky  thinks  that  probably  the  water  alone 
would  give*a  rainbow  too.  To  see  if  this  is  so  he  pours  water  from  the 
glass  to  a  basin  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  the  water,  and  is  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  rainbow  glittering  on  the  floor  as  the  drops  fall.  Perhaps 
few  children  of  nine  would  be  able  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this, 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  work  we  have  to  help  and  encourage  them  to  do. 

We  should  choose  subjects  and  problems  which  require  observa- 
tions or  experiments  over  a  considerable  time,  as  these  are  specially 
valuable  in  encouraging  this  scientific  spirit  of  patient  enquiry.  As 
affording  convenient  material  for  continuous  and  interesting  observa- 
tion it  would  be  hard  to  beat  trees.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
and  eveiywhen  and  are  particularly  interesting  in  the  winter,  when 
ffaeir  beautiful  architecture  can  be  easily  observed.  They  have,  be- 
sides, two  great  advantages  which  the  amateur  will  appreciate;  they 
are  to  be  found  always  in  the  same  place,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  eariy  death  so  characteristic  of  the  animal  pet!  Further,  a  tree 
encourages  observation  out  of  doors  and  under  natural  conditions  as 
fegards  the  object.  Preparation  for  out-door  spring  studies  can  be 
made  by  taking  tree  twigs  a  month  or  two  before  the  normal  time  of 
opening  and  keeping  them  in  water  in  a  warm  room.  The  buds  will 
open  before  those  out  of  doors,  so  that  the  beautiful  unfolding  of  the 
tiny  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  bud  can  be  watched  and  sketched 
in  their  different  stages  at  dose  quarters.  After  this,  observation  of 
the  buds  opening  outside  will  be  much  more  intelligent.  Then  during 
the  sununer  the  leaf-shapes,  flowers,  and  fruit  afford  continual  interest. 

Continuous  observations  can  also  be  conveniently  made  on  seeds 
planted  in  damp  sawdust,  sand  or  soil.  Young  children  should  be 
started  with  quickly  growing  material,  so  as  not  to  tax  their  patience 
too  severely.    In  se^,  mustard  and  cress,  peas  and  beans  are  all 
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good,  while  in  tree  twigs,  the  horse  chestnut  makes  a  good  beginning 
as  all  its  parts  are  large  and  easy  to  recognize  and  it  is  one  of  die  first 
to  open.  The  keeping  of  diaries  helps  to  foster  continuous  work,  if 
desultory  entries  are  discouraged. 

As  to  the  value  of  books  in  this  subject  there  are  widely  different 
views.  Some  consider  them  indispensable ;  others  think  that  they  only 
hamper  direct  observation  and  discovery  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
valuable;  The  truth  is  probably  between  the  two.  When  some  one 
is  present  to  guide  the  child's  observations,  a  book  which  will  antici- 
pate what  he  may  gradually  discover  for  himself  is  only  distracting. 
At  the  same  time  all  books  should  not  be  tabooed,  for  there  are  many, 
particularly  the  lives  of  naturalists,  which  will  spur  the  child  on  and 
give  him  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  Then,  too,  we  have  to 
teach  him  how  to  use  books  of  reference,  e,g.^  a  flora,  to  help  his  work. 
The  main  thing  to  guard  against  in  both  teacher  and  taught  is  the 
unintelligent  acceptance  of  facts  from  books  without  verifying  them 
by  actual  observation.  To  the  grown-up  who  has  received  no  nature 
study  training,  books  are  essential.  Nature  is  the  best  teacher  truly, 
but  we  Require  an  introduction  to  her!  And  if  no  friend  has  intro- 
duced us  we  must  rely  on  books — but  we  must  be  sure  they  are  good 
books,  and  we  must  not  confuse  them  with  the  real  teacher. 

WhQe  securing  the  intellectual  benefits  of  the  study,  the  teacher 
can  also  foster  patience,  love  of  truth  and  accuracy,  and  a  habit  of 
suspending  judgment  in  doubtful  cases.  Self-reliance  and  resource- 
fulness can  be  encouraged  by  letting  the<child  suggest  ways  of  making 
and  recording  observations  and  experiments.  The  construction  of 
simple  apparatus  may  possibly  be  within  his  powers,  and  if  so  will 
give  him  real  pleasure.  Lastly,  nature  study  is  the  great  subject 
which  will  give  the  child  reverence  for  life  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and 
we  must  see  that  the  "  dominion  "  over  all  the  creatures  which  it  is  his 
birthright  does  not  degenerate  into  a  "'  tyranny. "  We  must  not  train 
him  to  regard  nature  as  the  mere  appendage  and  slave  of  man,  but 
with  a  loving  and  reverent  sympathy.  As  his  nature-knowledge 
grows,  any  tendency  to  childish  cruelty — generally  the  result  of  de- 
fective imagination — ^will  be  naturally  checked. 

It  is  sometimes  said  tl^at  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  does  the 
reverse  of  this,  and  increases  the  diild's  destructiveness.  Certainly 
until  quite  recently  botany  and  zoology  lessons  generally  involved 
much  unnecessary  destruction,  due  no  doubt  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
no  biological  teadiing  could  be  properly  conducted  without  dissection. 
Direct  observation  is  necessary,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  dissection; 
and  those  who  think  the  latter  so  essential  have  generally  never  tried 
to  do  without  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  portions  of  botany  and 
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zoolc^  can  be  covered  thoioly  without  dissection.  For  instance,  in 
zoolc^  the  life  history,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  many  animals  may 
be  studied,  while  with  plants  the  choice  is  still  less  limited. 

Botanical  problems  may  be  attacked.  We  may  study  the  relation 
of  leaf-shape  and  position  to  light,  wind,  or  rain;  habitats  and  time  of 
flowering  of  different  plants;  the  characteristics  of  different  plant  com- 
munities (e.^.,  those  of  pond,  meadow,  or  moor).  Again,  the  structure 
of  many  flowers  can  be  made  out  quite  sufficiently  without  any  tearing 
of  parts  {e.g.^  snowdrop,  daffodil,  poppy,  buttercup,  etc.).  Later, 
when  good  habits  have  been  filxed  and  destructiveness  is  under  control, 
detailed  study  involving  dissection  may  be  more  reasonably  introduced. 

These  good  results  on  the  moral  character,  however,  are  not  se- 
cured without  great  care  and  patience  on  the  teacher's  part;  but  they 
are  well  worth  the  trouble  they  cost.  *'The  love  of  nature,"  Lord 
Avebury  says,  *'  is  a  great  gift,  and  if  it  is  frozen  or  crushed  out,  the 
character  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer  from  the  loss.  I  will  not,  indeed, 
say  that  a  person  who  does  not  love  nature  is  necessarily  bad,  or  that 
one  who  does  is  necessarily  good,  but  it  is  to  most  minds  a  great  help. 
Many,  as  Miss  Cobbe  says,  enter  the  Temple  thru  the  Gate  called 
Beautiful."  E.  E.  Hart. 


Youthful  6ardener6 

The  picture  of  Rousseau  in  his  declining  days,  arranging  his  plants 
and  rambUng  in  the  woods  and  gardens  of  Ermonenville,  becomes 
doubly  beautiful  when  contrasted  with  the  gloom  and  storm  which 
preceded  them.  There  is  nothing  more  affecting  in  literature  than 
the  description  of  this  old  man,  embittered  against  his  friends,  feeling 
himself  an  exOe  from  all  mankind,  quietly  returning  to  his  first  love, 
his  garden.  He  forgets  his  wrongs  in  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  in  the  quiet  and  peace  of  Ermonenville  he  lives  his  youth  over 
again  at  Charmettes.  The  few  happy  weeks  which  passed  thus 
before  he  died  redeem  something  from  the  dull  dispair  of  his  later 
years.  A  love  of  beautiful  things  is  inborn  in  all  of  us,  but,  like  other 
natural  gifts,  it  languishes  if  left  uncultivated. 

No  better  method  for  encouraging  an  interest  in  botany  and 
horticulture  can  be  found  than  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
school  gardening.  In  some  schools  each  pupil  has  his  little  plot  of 
ground  in  which  he  cultivates  his  own  flowers  and  vegetables;  but 
the  custom  is  not  very  general.  Froebel,  whose  kindergarten,  of 
course,  clearly  recognizes  this  need  in  the  training  of  children,  has 
the  following  passage  bearing  upon  the  subject,  in  his  work  on  the 
**  Education  of  Man:" — '*  Particularly  helpful ...  is  the  possession  of 
gardens  by  the  boys,  and  their  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their  produce. 
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For  here  man,  for  the  first  time,  sees  his  work  bearing  fruit  in  an 
organic  way,  determined  by  logical  necessity  and  law — ^fruit  which, 
altho  subject  to  the  inner  laws  of  natural  development,  depends  in 
many  ways  upon  his  work  and  upon  its  character.  This  occupation 
fully  completes  in  many  ways  the  boy's  life  with  Nature,  and  satisfies 
his  curiosity  concerning  her  workings:  his  desire  to  know  her — ^a 
desire  that  urges  him  again  and  again  to  give  thoughtful  and  con- 
tinuous observation  and  attention  to  plants  and  flowers.  Nature, 
too,  seems  to  favor  these  promptings  and  occupations  and  to  reward 
them  with  abundant  success;  for  a  glance  upon  these  children's 
gardens  reveals  at  once  the  fact  that,  if  a  boy  has  given  his  plants 
only  moderate  care  and  attention,  they  thrive  remarkably  well;  and 
that  the  plants  and  flowers  of  the  boys  who  attend  them  with  special 
care  live  in  sympathy  with  those  boys,  as  it  were,  and  are  particulariy 
healthy  and  luxuriant." 

Many  schools  have  their  natural  history  societies,  and,  in  summer» 
excursions  are  sometimes  made  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  schools,  and  botanical  specimens  are  collected.  The 
expeditions,  however,  are  generally  too  formal,  and  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  undertaken  too  ambitious.  To  quote  Froebel  again: 
**  Indeed,  where  love  of  Nature  is  still  unimpaired,  nothing, 
perhaps,  unites  teachers  and  pupils  so  intimately  as  the  thoughtful 
study  of  Nature  and  of  the  objects  of  Nature.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  remember  this,  and  the  latter  should  at  least  once  a  week  take 
a  walk  with  each  class — ^not  driving  them  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep» 
nor  leading  them  out  like  a  company  of  soldiers,  but  going  with  them 
as  a  father  with  his  sons,  or  a  brother  with  his  brothers,  and  acquaint- 
ing them  more  fully  with  whatever  the  season  or  nature  offers  them. " 

A  knowledge  of  Nature  cannot  be  gained  from  a  book  on  botany, 
any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  seamanship  can  be  obtained  from  a 
treatise  on  naval  construction.  An  astronomer  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  stars  would  soon  tire  of  investigating  the  laws 
of  the  heavens. 

Gardening  is  taught  in  many  thousand  of  French  elemen- 
tary schools,  and,  by  a  recent  r^ulation,  no  one  is  to  be  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  a  primary  sdiool  in  that  country  unless  he  can 
prove  himself  capable  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  horticulture. 
The  school-gardens  of  Austria,  excluding  Hungary,  nu  nber  eight 
thousand,  and  Sweden  has  been  educating  children  in  tree-planting 
and  horticulture  for  very  many  years.  In  the  United  States  garden- 
ing is  being  done  in  a  number  of  places.  But  much  more  is  needed. 
In  the  suburban  towns  and  in  tiie  country  districts,  at  least,each 
diild  should  have  his  own  littie  garden  plot — Julius  H.  £.  Vines. 


Literature 


Sconce  Mothcrtc88  I>croiiic8 

I. 

|T  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  heroines  of  the  Waveriey  novels 
have  no  mothers.  Their  mothers  die  either  in  giving*  them 
birth  or  soon  after.  At  the  most  they  do  not  survive  the 
first  few  chapters.  Consequently,  the  heroine  lives  alone 
with  her  father,  or  if  the  father  be  dead  also,  with  an  uncle  or  guardian. 
She  may  possibly  have  one  sister  or  one  brother;  usually  she  has 
neither.  A  mother  she  never  has,  except  in  the  melancholy  instance 
of  Lucy  Ashton  whose  mother  drove  her  mad.  We  have  never  seen 
this  fact  remarked  upon  before,  so  we  will  support  our  statement  in 
detail. 

Rose  Bradwardine  (Waveriey),  an  only  daughter,  keeps  her 
father's  house.  Flora  Mclvor  does  the  same  for  her  brother.  Julia 
Mannering  and  Lucy  Bertram  (Giiy  Mannering)^  Isabella  Wardour 
(Antiqiuiry)^  and  Diana  Vernon  {Rob  Roy),  have  fathers  only.  Edith 
Bellenden  {Old  Mortality),  owns  a  grandmother.  David  Deans 
{Heart  of  Midlothian)  is  twice  a  widower  before  the  tale  begins.  Isabel 
Vere  {Black  Dwarf)  lost  her  mother  in  childhood.  Rowena  {Ivanhoe) 
is  an  orphan  with  a  guardian,  and  Rebecca  lives  with  her  father.  The 
Lady  of  Avenel  {Monastery),  already  a  widow,  dies  in  chapter  viii., 
leaving  an  orphan  daughter,  Mary  Avenel.  Catherine  Seyton  {Abbot) 
Amy  Robsart  {Keniiworth),  Minna  and  Brenda  Troil  {Pirate),  Mar- 
garet Ramsey  {Nigel),  Alice  Lee  {Woodstock),  Alice  Bridgenorth 
{PeverU),  Catharine  Glover  {Fair  Maid  of  Perth),  all  have  fathers  but 
not  mothers.  Isabella  of  Croye  {Quentin  Durward)  has  a  relative  as 
chaperone,  Clara  Mobray  {St.  Ronan's  Well)  lives  with  her  brother, 
Lilias  Redgauntlet  with  her  uncle.  Evelyn  Berenger  {Betrothed) 
loses  her  father  and  takes  refuge  with  a  maternal  aunt.  Editli  Planta- 
genet  {Talisman)  is  far  from  home  and  in  the  court  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia.  Anne  of  Geirstein  has  an  uiA^le  who  takes  care  of  her  for  her 
father.  The  wife  of  Gideon  Grey  {Surgeon* s  Daughter)  dies  in  child- 
birth. In  Count  Robert  of  Paris  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  heroine,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  parents.  And  in  Castle  Dangerous  the  Lady  Augusta 
Berkley  needed  very  much  the  mother  she  lacked.  The  exception  to 
the  rule  is  Lucy  Ashton  {Bride  of  Lammermoor),  I^ady  Ashton,  her 
mother,  is  a  most  powerful  character.  Her  stem  will  dominates  tlie 
weaker  personality  of  her  daughter  and  coerces  her  into  mnrr-norp  with 
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Bucklaw.  So  the  terrible  tragedy  is  brought  about;  sad  to  say,  it  rests 
on  historical  foundation. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Annot  Lyle  {Legend  of  Montrose). 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  call  her  an  exception  or  not,  but  her  case 
stands  curiously  related  to  the  point  which  we  are  discussing.  She 
really  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  Knight  of  Ardenvohr. 
In  chapter  xi.  Lady  Campbell  appears  for  a  veiy  brief  space.  She  is 
tall,  faded,  melancholy,  and  in  mourning  for  her  lost  child.  She 
mutters  a  few  inaudible  words,  gives  one  deep  sigh,  and  we  see  her 
and  hear  of  her  no  more.  When  at  the  end  of  the  tale  the  secret  is 
revealed.  Sir  Duncan  **  discovers  a  daughter, "  and  Annot "  a  father. " 
Strange  to  say.  Lady  Campbell  is  forgotten.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  Annot  also  discovers  a  mother,  or  that  the  sorrowful  mother 
receives  back  her  long  lost  daughter.  We  are  not  sure  that  she  was 
asked  to  Annot 's  expected  wedding.  Truly  mothers  are  a  superfluity 
in  the  Waverley  novels.  Scott's  heroes  were  certainly  sufficiently 
removed  from  any  possibility  of  strained  relations  with  their  mothers- 
in-law,  for  none  of  them  had  any.  We  do  hope  that  all  the  fair  hero- 
ines who  are  happily  married  in  the  last  chapters  of  their  respective 
stories  were  not  destined  to  early  death,  but  were  spared  to  bring  up 
their  daughters  by  approved  methods  and  even  to  see  their  children's 
children. 

Why  do  we  miss  in  Scott  the  romance  of  a  mother's  love  for  her 
daughter  }  The  theme  is  approached  only  in  the  painful  episode  of 
Madge  Wildfire  and  her  mother,  and  in  the  tragedy  of  Lammermoor. 
The  relations  of  father  and  son,  father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son, 
brother  and  sister,  sister  and  sister,  are  all  turned  to  telling  purposes; 
but  the  relationship  of  mother  and  daughter  ends  in  early  bereave- 
ment or  dire  tragedy.  Why  is  this  ?  To  this  question  we  have  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  give.  It  may  be  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
inadvertence.  That  a  heroine  should  be  motherless  and  more  or  less 
alone  in  the  world  supplied  a  certain  element  of  romance,  and  it  may 
not  have  occurred  to  our  author  that  he  was  so  persistently  repeating 
himself.  Still  Scott  was  a  literary  artist  and  such  a  supposition  is 
small  compliment  to  him. 

II. 

Sir  W^alter's  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  as  a  rule  play  the  leading 
parts  in  his  dramas.  They  are  not  intended  to  do  so.  The  writer  is 
a  historian.  His  chief  aim  is  to  depict  some  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acters in  history,  or  to  present  types  of  character,  national  or  otherwise, 
of  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  Hence  when  Cceur  de  I  Jon,  Louis  XI., 
Charles  the  Bold,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Balfour  of  Burley,  or  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  or  Maiy  Stuart,  come  upon  the  stage,  the  most  interesting 
young  lovers  must  stand  in  the  background,  and  their  love  affairs, 
however  critical,  must  yield  in  interest  to  events  which  sway  the  desti- 
nies of  nations.  Likewise  Dominie  Sampson  and  Pleydell  must 
divide  attention  with  Miss  Julia  Mannering,  and  Peter  Peebles  and 
his  lawsuit,  and  the  enterprise  of  **  Father  Buonaventure'*  with  Darsie 
Latimer's  pursuit  of  the  Green  Mantle.  Scott  knew  what  he  was 
about.  But  the  young  people  have  their  parts,  and  great  are  the 
charm  and  grace  which  they  add  to  the  whole.  More  than  this,  it  is 
they  who  do  so  much  to  make  Scott  such  excellent  reading  for  other 
young  people  to-day.  This  is  very  true  of  Scott's  heroines.  We 
should  like  to  dwell  on  this. 

We  ourselves  were  brought  up  on  Sir  Walter.  We  read  the  whole 
of  the  Waverley  series  in  our  school  days  or  directly  afterwards.  There 
is  very  much  in  all  these  stories  which  is  very  attractive  to  boys.  We 
read,  we  admit,  with  much  skipping  of  prefatory  and  explanatory 
matter  and  of  historical  excursus,  but  we  devoured  with  consuming 
interest  and  oft-repeated  perusal  those  dramatic  scenes  which  abound 
in  them  and  which  appeal  so  powerfully  to  a  boy's  imagination.  What 
could  one  desire  better  than  the  tournament  in  Ivanhoe  and  the 
assault  on  the  castle  of  Front  de  Boeuf  P  We  can  hear  now  the  axe  of 
Richard  ringing  in  thundering  blows  above  the  din  of  battle.  What 
could  be  more  Uirilling  than  the  taking  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  in  the  cave 
when  "  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man, "  or  Rob  Roy's  midnight  visit 
to  the  prison  at  Glasgow,  or  the  ambush  in  the  glen  when  Captain 
Thornton  was  taken  and  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  hung  suspended  in  mid- 
air, or  Dugald  Dalgetty's  victorious  struggle  with  the  disguised  Mar- 
quis of  Aigyle,  in  his  own  dungeon,  or  Queen  Mary's  escape  from 
Lochleven  Castle  or  the  mysteries  of  Woodstock  and  the  flight  of 
Charles,  or  the  scene  in  Anne  of  Geirstein  where  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  bed  on  which  Phillipson  lies  sinks  to  the  subterranean  chambers, 
where  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  Vehmegericht  (a 
scene  which  made  us  afraid  to  sleep  on  our  own  bed  without  previous 
investigations)  ?  WTiile  we  read  all  this,  how  much  besides  we  read 
and  learned  at  the  same  time! 

But  to  return  to  Scott's  heroines.  Think  what  a  noble  type  of 
womanhood  they  represent.  It  may  be  that  severalare but  slightly 
sketched  and  are  drawn  in  a  somewhat  conventional  manner.  They 
are  not  all  distinct  personalities  as  Jeanie  Deans,  or  the  Jewess  Re- 
becca, or  Diana  Vernon,  or  Catherine  Seyton  or  Alice  Lee,  but  taking 
them  individually  and  also  collectively  the  student  of  Scott  has  a  very 
beautiful  ideal  placed  before  him.  Very  pure,  very  brave,  simple  of 
heart,  steadfast  of  purpose,  loyal  and  loving,  faithful  and  true  is  the 
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woman  Scott  would  have  a  man  to  love  and  worship.  She  may  be  as 
accomplished  as  Flora  Mclvor,  as  lively  and  mischievous  as  Catherine 
Seyton,  as  great  a  horsewoman  and  huntress  as  Diana  Vernon,  as 
decisive  in  action  as  Lady  Peveril  when  she  arrested  Bridgenorth,  as 
sublime  of  spirit  as  Rebecca  when  she  stood  on  the  veige  of  the  para- 
pet defying  the  Templar,  or  as  inflexible  of  purpose  and  as  heroic  in 
her  devotion  as  Jeanie  Deans,  the  greatest  heroine  of  them  all,  but  the 
same  true,  tender  womanhood  is  always  there,  and  every  man  who  has 
read  Scott  in  his  youth  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  looked 
upon  an  ideal  so  noble. 

As  youth  passes  away  the  charm  of  our  author  grows  upon  us. 
What  we  skipped  before  we  now  read  with  special  interest.  In  the 
friend  of  our  school  days  we  find  the  chosen  companion  of  our  man- 
hood. As  we  read,  or  try  to  read,  certain  writings  of  to-day  we  feel 
that  the  old  wine  is  better.  In  modem  fiction  we  find  so  much  self- 
consciousness,  unhappiness,  and  unrest,  such  a  painful  sense  of  strain 
and  dissatisfaction,  such  flickering  faith  and  ethical  uncertainty,  so 
much  more  of  cynical  smartness  than  of  spontaneous  humor  and 
genuine  mirth — so  much  that  is  fantastic,  impossible,  and  unconvinc- 
ing, that  we  must  be  pardoned  if  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  turn  back  to 
Sir  Walter,  and  if  we  find  our  recreation  in  making  a  study  of  his  char- 
acters. J.  B.  Heu^ier. 
Leeds.                                   [Adapted  from  the  Parents'  Remew.\ 


Wordsworth  tells  us  of  Peter  Bell  that 

He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 
In  the  screen  wood  and  hollow  dell;     m 
They  were  his  dwellings  nieht  and  day — 
But  Nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  BelL 

Shall  we  blame  Peter  Bell  because  he  gets  no  more  from  con 
tact  with  Nature?  who  is  to  blame? 


Play  while  you  may.  There  is  freedom,  there  is  health,  there 
is  joy  in  play.  Educators  have  begun  to  understand  something 
of  the  value  of  game?.  In  several  school  systems,  notably  New 
York  city,  children  are  systematically  taught  how  to  play  games. 
There  is  more  practical  philosophy  in  playing  games  than  most 
people  can  see.  When  one  begins  to  find  no  more  pleasure  in 
games  then  let  him  look  well  to  his  heart.  It  may  be  withering. 
Play  with  your  pupils  and  keep  young. 


For  Pedagogical  Discussion 

from  a  Mothered  Standpoint* 

HAVE  had  most  of  the  care  of  our  three  children,  and  had 
been  with  them  almost  constantly  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  Helen,  the  eldest,  was  four  years  old.  Then  we  put 
her  into  kindergarten.  We  are  glad  we  did  so.  The  order- 
ly, yet  playful  association  with  others  of  her  own  age  and  abilities  is 
improving  her,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  is  being  trained  by  an  effi- 
cient teacher  to  feel  and  to  think  and  to  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  strange  error  in  the  training  that  is  common  in  the  teaching  of 
little  children,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  of  it. 

I  went  with  Helen  the  first  morning.  She  is  not  a  timid  child,  and 
the  new  experience  pleased  her  greatly,  but  as  for  myself,  in  spite  of  a 
long  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher,  the  group  of  children 
frightened  me.  It  was  a  large  group,  and,  to  me,  it  was  an  unknown 
thing  of  which  my  little  Helen  was  to  become  a  part. 

The  kindergartner  was  a  self-possessed  young  woman,  with  a 
smile  so  sweet  and  a  manner  so  cordial  that  I  did  not  wonder  that  the 
children  loved  her. 

"  Won't  you  stay  an  hour  or  two,"  she  said  to  me,  and  I  was  glad 
to  do  so. 

I  was  charmed  by  the  way  in  which  she  seemed  to  leave  the  children 
so  free,  and  yet  to  have  them  so  completely  in  hand.  They  were  all  so 
orderly  and  yet  so  unrestrained.  When  she  played  a  march,  and  the 
children  marched  thru  a  merry  little  game,  Helen  joined  them. 
Presently  the  kindergartner  was  telling  them  a  story. 
*'  Once  upon  a  time, "  she  began, ''  in  the  middle  of  a  small  village, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  ocean, there  stood  a  little  stone  church;  on  the 
top  of  the  church  stood  a  tall  spire;  on  the  top  of  the  spire  stood  a  little 
gilded  weathervane.  Most  of  the  men  of  the  village  earned  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  wives  and  little  ones  by  going  out  in  sail-boats 
to  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea,  and  catching  fish,  which  they  took  to  a 
neighboring  city  and  sold  for  money.  Each  morning  these  fishermen 
would  come  out  of  their  huts,  and,  shading  their  eyes  from  the  bright 
sun,  would  look  up  at  the  gilded  weathervane  on  the  tall  steeple  of  the 
little  stone  church.  If  it  turned  toward  the  sea,  they  knew  that  the 
wind  was  favorable,  and  would  fill  their  sails,  and  would  help  them 
get  out  to  the  deep  waters  where  there  was  good  fishing.  If,  however, 
tfie  weathervane  turned  toward  the  land,  they  knew  that  the  mighty 
wind  was  blowing  away  from  the  ocean,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
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to  try  to  get  out  that  day.  So  they  would  turn  their  boats  upside  down 
and  stop  up  the  leaks  which  had  begun  to  let  in  the  water,  or  they 
would  otherwise  occupy  themselves  on  land  until  the  wind  had 
changed." 

I  looked  at  Helen.  She  sat  leaning  a  little  forward,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  face  of  the  teacher,  with  the  absorbed  look  with  which  she  lis- 
tens to  the  stories  I  tell  her.  She  had  never  heard  of  a  weathervane 
before,  and  had  never  seen  the  sea  or  a  fishing  boat,  but  her  imagina- 
tion was  strong  and  her  mind  clear  and  her  interest  keen. 

"The  little  gilded  weathervane  noticed  that  each  day  the  fisher- 
men looked  up  to  him  to  see  whether  he  pointed  out  to  sea  or  toward 
the  land,"  the  teacher  went  on,  "and  that  they  seemed  to  obey  his 
slightest  direction;  so  he  began  to  feel  he  was  the  most  important 
thmg  in  the  village.  Therefore,  one  night  when  the  great  wind  came 
rushing  down  from  the  high  mountain-tops,  and  over  the  hills  and 
plains,  and  reached  the  little  weathervane,  it  said  in  a  deep,  strong 
whisper,  *Tum,  turn  to  the  sea'.  'No',  said  the  little  weathervane, 
*  I  am  not  going  to  mind  you  any  longer.  I  am  the  most  important 
thing  in  this  village;  why  should  I  mind  you  ?  I  shall  turn  which  way 
I  please.  " 

I  glanced  a  little  uneasily  at  Helen.  I  had  always  been  very  care- 
ful in  telling  stories  to  the  children,  to  never  allow  new  facts  to  get 
mixed  up  with  fancy,  for  fear  that  the  truth,  which  was  new  to  them, 
and  the  fable,  which  they  had  no  way  of  distinguishing  from  the  truth, 
should  cause  confusion  in  their  minds  at  the  time  or  later.  When  I 
have  told  them  a  fairy  story  or  fable  I  have  seen  that  they  understood 
that  it  was  not  true,  altho  it  might  make  plain  some  truth;  and  I  have 
tried  not  to  give  them  any  new  facts  with  such  a  story. 

Helen  did  not  seem  to  be  puzzled  at  the  weathervane's  suddenly 
acquiring  the  gifts  of  thought  and  speech. 

"The  great,  strong  wind  blew  stronger  still,"  the  kindergartner 
went  on,  "  there  came  a  crackling,  snapping  noise,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  little  gilded  weathervane  was  lying  broken  on  the  ground 
below,  and  the  mighty  wind  had  swept  far  out  on  the  ocean.  The 
next  morning  when  the  fishermen  came  out,  they  looked  as  usual  to 
the  top  of  the  church  spire;  but  the  little  gilded  weathervane  was  gone. 
So  they  looked  at  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  saw  they  were  all  point- 
ing towards  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.  Then  they  got  into  their 
boats,  and  went  off  to  fish,  and  the  foolish  weathervane  was  left 
unnoticed  on  the  ground." 

"  And  did  it  hurt  the  little  weathervane  very  much  ?"  asked  Helen, 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  kindergartner,  " a  little  weathervane  could  not 
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really  feel.  It  is  made  out  of  something  veiy  much  like  the  iron  on  this 
desk." 

Helen  looked  puezled.  She  started  to  say  something,  and  then 
she  noticed  that  the  other  Bttle  boys  and  girls  were  all  looking  at  her, 
and  she  stopped.  Not  until  that  night,  at  home,  did  she  say  anything 
more  about  it. 

"  Mama, ' '  said  she,  slowly,  then, ''  I  don't  believe  the  little  weather- 
vane  made  out  of  something  like  iron,  could  talk,  do  you  ? ' ' 

"  No, "  said  I,  "  that  was  just  a  fable. " 

Helen  waited  for  a  moment. 

'*  Then  it  wasn't  true  that  the  little  weathervane  showed  the  fisher- 
men which  way  the  wind  blew,"  she  said  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

''Well,  yes,"  said  I,  "that  part  of  it  is  true.  In  fact  this  little 
stoiy  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fable. " 

**  And  what  is  true,  and  what  is  the  fable ?"  asked  Helen;  and  she 
gave  a  contented  little  sigh,  as  she  does  when  she  settles  herself  for  a 
story  and  looked  expectantly  up  into  my  face. 

"  What,  indeed  ?"  said  I,  to  myself;  **  and  why  were  they  not  kept 
separate  when  given  to  minds  to  which  they  both  were  new  and 
strange?" 

There  are  nature  stories  for  children  in  which  the  habits  of  animal 
or  plant  life  are  unfolded  with  such  embellishing  of  fancy  that  it  would 
take  a  mature  mind  to  sift  out  the  truth. 

**  Tell  me  something  beavers  can  do, ' '  I  said  to  a  small  boy. 

"  They  can  make  sliding  places  with  their  tails,  and  they  can  build 
dams,  and  they  can  write  letters,  and  they  can  gnaw  down  trees,"  said 
he.  And  upon  being  questioned  further  as  to  their  ability  to  write 
letters,  he  produced  an  old  reader,  with  a  letter  in  it  from  a  beaver. 

'' lions  sometimes  have  feet  like  men,"  said  a  little  girl.  " I  saw 
the  picture  of  one,  once,  that  had. " 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  mixture  of  fable  with  truth  is  necessary 
to  get  the  interest  of  the  child  in  mere  facts.  I  have  not  found  this  to 
be  true.  In  telling  ** stories"  to  our  children,  I  have  mostly  confined 
myself  to  bits  of  truth,  and  have  found  the  children  so  interested  in  the 
wonders  that  even  I  could  open  up  to  them,  that  it  has  been  hard  to 
get  a  little  talk  stopped. 

Without  a  doubt  a  journey  into  Fairyland  is  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able exercise  for  the  mind  that  has  made  enough  acquaintance  with 
tangible  things  to  know  when  it  leaves  them  behind,  and  to  be  able  to 
get  a  solid  foothold  on  them  again,  after  its  delightful  flight.  Each 
new  wonder  it  discovers  it  compares,  consciously  or  unconsciously,, 
with  the  real,  and  exults  at  the  way  in  which  fancy  goes  beyond  reality.. 

But  a  fairy  story  is  imagery,  and  imagery  is  made  possible  by  such 
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a  relation  between  things,  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  or  other  connection 
that  one  suggests  the  oUier.  And  as  appreciation  of  a  figure  or  image 
depends  upon  ability  to  see  this  relation,  the  child's  enjoyment  of 
faiiy  creation  depends  upon  his  understanding  of  the  reality  rdated 
to  it.  If  the  mind  has  not  that  knowledge  of  reality  that  stands 
naturally  compared  with  each  unreality,  which  enables  him  to  see  the 
comparison,  in  place  of  enjoyment  there  is  either  entire  misconcep- 
tion, followed  later  by  painful  disallusion,  or,  more  conmionly,  there 
is  confusion  of  fact  and  fancy.  This  confusion  is  not  only  unsatisfy- 
ing to  the  child,  but  it  discourages  clear  and  orderly  thinking,  natural 
and  pleasant  to  him,  and  so  desirfible  in  his  mental  training. 
SolomonvtUe^  Arizona.  Stella  Clanton  Dtsart. 
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Teachers'  Examinations 

"^STh*  qvMtioiifl  giT«n  ia  this  d«i«rlm«iit  luiT«  been  MlMl«d  from  p«p«n  iiMd  st  reeeiit 
t«a0h«rr  oxandaalions.  The  «MW«n  are  neoeMarily  simrettiT«  rmlbtr  tluui  final,  tho 
tMr  aoennoy  can  be  depended  upon  ae  ff  ar  ae  they  ge. 

ff  cw  YoHt  8tatc  Onf  f  orm  examination  Qucetione 

BOOKKBEFINO. 
Either  the  single  entry  or  the  double  entry  system  is  allowed. 
Jan.  S»  1905.    At  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Seth  £.  Rand  began  business  as  a  dealer  in 

flour  and  feed,  with  cash  on  hand  $5000,  of  which  94095  was  de- 
posited in  the  Wellsville  National  Banlc.  He  paid  in  cash  store 
rent  for  one  niontli»  960.  Bought  of  Stephen  Crane  stock  of 
goods,  93600;  paid  one-half  by  check,  balance  by  note  for  three 
montihs  without  interest. 

Jan.  4.  Ordered  by  letter  of  Apgar  &  Clark,  19  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
be  sent  by  fast  freight,  80  bbl.  XX  flour,  50  bbL  S.  M.  flour  in  Vg  bbl. 
sacks,  800  lb.  Akron  oatmeal. 

Jan.  5.  Sold  James  Brown  on  account  1  bbl.  flour,  96.75;  100  lb.  corn  meal  @ 
Sc.;  15  bu.  oats  @  40c. 

Jan.  6.  Bought  of  Levi  Parsons  on  account  400  bu.  potatoes  @  69V<^c. ;  180  bbl. 
apples  @  91*75. 

Jan.  7.  Sold  Levi  Parsons  on  account,  80  bbl.  XX  flour  @  96.50.  Sold  for  cash 
300  bu.  beans  @  9^.50,  80  bbL  apples  @  98.85. 

Jan.  9.  Received  goods  ordered  Jan.  4  of  Apgar  &  Clark,  with  invoice  of  same. 
XX  flour  95.90  per  bbl.,  S.  M.  flour  96.85  per  bbL,  oatmeal  3c.  per  lb. 
Terms  60  days  net,  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash.  Sent  check  in  pay- 
ment.   Paid  freight  and  cartage  cash,  914. 

Jan.  10.  Bought  of  Seeley  &  Son,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  on  account,  80  cwt.  buckwheat 
flour  ®  91-50. 

/an.  11.  Sold  Levi  Parsons  on  account  15  bbL  S.  M.  flour  @  96.90,  60  lb.  oatmeal 
@  3%c.,  5  cwt.  buckwheat  flour  @  91.80. 

Jan.  18.  Paid  by  check  note  of  Jan.  3,  less  bank  discount.  Accepted  and  paid 
by  check  a  sight  draft  drawn  Jan.  10  in  favor  of  Samuel  Gardiner  by 
Seeley  &  Son  for  amount  due  them. 

I-S.    Make  proper  Journal  or  daybook  and  cashbook  entries.    [Include  cheda 
in  cashbook.] 

4n5.    Post  items  given  in  answer  to  questions  1-^  and  balance  ledger  accounts 

and  caslibook. 
6-7.    Make  statement  to  show  resources  and  liabilities,  present  worth  and  gain 

or  loss.     [Mdse  on  hand  per  inventory,  94477.40.] 

8.  Write  letter  of  Jan.  4  and  note  of  Jan.  3. 

9.  Write  invoice  and  check  of  Jan.  9. 

10.    Write  draft  of  Jan.  12,  showing  acceptance. 
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WELL8VILLB,  N.  Y.»  JaiL  8,  1906. 
11800. 

Three  months  after  date,  for  value  reeeived,  I  promise  to  jaj  to  the 
order  of  Stephen  Crane  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Seth  £•  kamd.^ 
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Wellsville»  N.  Y.»  Jan.  4»  1906. 

Apqab  &  Clark, 

19  Erie  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  by  fast  freight 

80  bbl.  XX  flour, 
60   "    S.  M.  "   in  i  bbl.  sacks, 
800  lbs.  Akron  oatmeal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Seth  E.  Rand. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9, 1906. 

Wellsville  National  Bank:  ,    .    .        .  ,.^      ^   ,   j  , 

Pay  to  order  of  Apgar  &  Clark  seven  hundred  sixty  eight  and  tJit  dol- 
lars (J768,07),  Seth  E.  Rand. 


y 


tii^j/iU.,h. ^.,  ic^.s,i(j,^ 


sMi/yvvi      6  0 


Olcu^> 


COuiA 


± 


?0    4U.        XX      jlfx^      Q>    S.  (jo 

So     M       S.hi.      u       n    6.16' 


KUJUyript  ,pOuifyvxjLMt 


10.  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1906. 

At  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  Samuel  Gardiner  one  hundred  twenty  dol- 
lars ($120)  ana  charge  to  account  of  Seeley  &  Son. 

To  Seth  E.  Rand, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Across  face  is  written: 

Accepted,  Seth  E.  Rand. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1.    Give  an  account  of  an  important  educational  meeting  held  within  the  past 

three  months. 
9.    What  are  thirty-day  bills?    Mention  two  important  thirty-day  hills  signed 
by  Governor  Higgins,  and  formulate  an  argument  for  or  against  one 
of  them. 

Or 
For  what  purpose  and  with  what  result  was  a  special  session  of  the  New 
York  state  legislature  recently  called? 
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3.  Give  a  brief  aooount  of  a  recent  important  event  in  Chicago  or  in  Phila- 

delphia and  show  its  bearing  on  municipal  goremmcnt. 

4.  What  decision  was  made  last  spring  b^  the  President  in  r^^ard  to  the 

purchase  of  supplies  and  material  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
canal?    GiTe  reasons  for  or  against  this  decision. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Yellow  Peril  **?    What  reason  is  given  for  appre- 

hension in  regard  to  it? 

6.  What  action  on  tiie  part  of  President  Rooserelt  brought  about  peace  nego- 

tiations between  Russia  and  Japan?    Give  the  results  of  these  negoti- 
ations. 

7.  What  action  has  Norway  recently  talcen  In  regard  to  her  union  with  Swi^ 

aen?    What  was  the  nature  of  the  union? 

8.  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  following:    Cipriano  Castro^  Joseph 

Jefferson,  Fitshugh  Lee,  Albion  W.  Tottrg6e^  Mary  A.  liTeimore^ 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  M.  Delcass^  Alphonso  XIII. 

9.  What  legislative  body  is  called  (a)  Storthing,  (b)  Assembly,  (c)  Cortes, 

(d)  House  of  Coomions,  (e)  Reichstag,  (f )  States-General,  (g)  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  (h)  House  of  Representatives?    [Answer  any  fio€.] 

10.    Mention  three  important  events  of  general  interest,  not  included  in  this 
paper,  that  have  occurred  since  June  1,  1905,  and  coomient  on  one  of 

them. 

ANSWERS. 

1  The  National  Educational  Association  met  at  Asbury  Park,  July  3-7, 

Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city  being  President.  There  was 
a  large  attendance.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  school  fra- 
ternities and  teachers'  wages. 

2  A  bill  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  at  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 

ture is  called  a  thirty-days'  bill  It  must  be  signed  within  thirty  days 
of  the  adjournment  or  it  fails  to  become  a  law. 

The  bilk  designed  to  abolish  the  so-called  Raines  law  hotels  and 
the  mortgage-tax  bill.  An  important  objection  to  the  latter  bill  is 
that  it  is  an  extra  tax  on  the  borrower. 

To  act  on  certain  charges  made  against  Justice  Hooker  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  motion  to  remove  him  from  office  faUed  to  pass 
the  Assembly.     This  virtually  acquitted  him. 

3  Mayor  Dunn  of  Chicago  has  been  advised  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  an  expert, 

that  municipal  ownership  of  the  Chicago  street  railway  service  is 

impractical  under  present  conditions.  The  effect  is  to  postpone 
such  ownership  for  the  present.     \\i 

Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  in  reforming  the 
government  of  that  city  and  in  protecting  the  people's  interests. 
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4  That  supplies  should  be  purchased  in  the  cheapest  markets.  This  pre- 
vents a  combination  of  American  manufacturers  from  charging 
exorbitant  prices. 

£  It  is  a  cry  raised  by  those  who  claim  that  the  victorious  Japanese  wiU 
join  with  the  Chinese  and  overrun  Asia  and  Europe. 

6  The  President  urged  Russia  and  Japan  individually  to  take  measures  for 

peace  and  both  nations  assented.    The  peace  commissioners  met  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

7  Norway  has  seceded  from  its  union  with  Sweden.     It  was  ceded  to 

Sweden  in  1814. 

8  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  has  refused  to  arbitrate  the  decision  of  his 

local  courts  in  the  asphalt  cases. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor,  died  April  23. 

Fitzhugh  Lee  died  April  29.    He  had  been  a  confederate  general, 
governor  of  Virginia  and  consul-general  at  Havana. 

Albion  W.  Tourgee,  author  of  "A  Fool's  Errand"  and  "Bricks 
Without  Straw,"  died  May  21. 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  a  noted  lecturer,  died  May  23. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  recently  succeeded  Paul  Morton  as  secretary  of 
the  navy. 

M.  Delcaase  has  recently  retired  from  the  French  ministry. 
Alphonso  XIII,  king  of  Spain,  has  recently  visited  England. 

9  It  is  the  lower  or  popular  legislative  body  of  (a)  Norway,  (b)  New  York, 

(c)  Spain,  (d)  England,  (e)  Germany,  (f)  Holland,  (g)  France,  (h)  the 
United  States. 

10  The  dissentions  among  the  officials  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Company.  This  has  led  to  the  resignation  of  many  of  the  officials 
and  to  an  investigation  by  the  state  Insurance  department  and  the 
legislative  committee. 

The  investigation  of  the  United  States  agricultural  department 
and  cotton  report  scandal. 

The  death  of  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  a  former  secretary  of  war  under 

President  Cleveland. 

PHYSICS. 

1.    Define  solid,  liquid,  gas,  work,  energy. 

9,  A  man  who  weighs  900  pounds  carries,  every  12  minutes,  to  a  scaffold  94 
feet  from  the  ground,  a  hod  of  mortar  weighing  80  pounds;  how  much 
work  does  he  do  in  8  hours?     [Express  the  work  in  foot-pounds.] 

3.  Find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  vibrates  once  in  two  seconds  at  sea 

level  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  city. 

4.  Show  by  diagram  three  kinds  of   (a)   converging  lenses,   (b)   diverging 

lenses.    Indicate  by  drawings  the  refracting  effect  of  each  of  these 
lenses  on  a  ray  of  light. 
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6.    Find  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  100>poiind  baU  moving  at  the  rate  of  IfOt 
feet  a  second. 

6.  The  snrfnce  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir  is  300  feet  above  tlie  distributing 

pipes;  find  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  these  pipes. 

7.  Explain  by  aid  of  a  diagram  the  action  of  a  siplion.    Mention  two  prae- 

tical  purposes  for  which  the  siphon  is  used. 

8.  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that  sound  cannot  be  propagated  in  % 

vacuum. 

9.  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that  water  increases  in  volume  when  it 

freeses.    What  importance  has  this  physical  law  as  regards  rivers  and 

10.    Describe  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  construction  of  an  induction  coil 
and  explain  its  action. 

(Answers  will  be  given  next  month.) 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

1  Write  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of  some  magazine,  renewing  your  subscript 

tion  and  inclosing  money  order  for  $1  in  payment. 

2  Mention  five  things  that  may  be  learned  about  any  word  by  consulting 

a  dictionary. 

3  Mention  the  rhetorical  quality  violated  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 

and  rewrite  each  sentence  correctly:  (a)  Her  dress  was  torn  by  a 
dog  trimmed  with  white  braid,  (b)  They  died,  fought  and  bled  for 
liberty,  (c)  On  that  same  day  they  saw  a  house, which  had  no  windows 
which  they  could  see  which  astonished  them,  (d)  They  did  it  succes- 
aively,  one  after  the  other,  (e)  He  ordered  the  teacher  to  order  the 
children  to  keep  good  order. 

4  Give  two  essential  characteristics  of  the  introduction  to  a  composition. 

Illustrate  these  characteristics  by  writing  an  introductory  paragraph 
on  the  following  topic:  ''Discipline  in  the  School-room.*' 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  Curtis  Pub.  Co.  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10,  1006. 

Phila.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:     I  inclose  postal  money  order  of  one  dollar  for  which  please  send 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  one  year,  beginning  Sept.  1,  to  my  address. 

Mart  Jones, 

Altamont,  N.  T. 

2  Orthography,  pronunciation,  accent,  meaning,  derivation,  syllabification. 

3  (a)  Her  dress,  trimmed  with  white  braid,  was  torn  by  a  dog;  perspicuity. 

(b)  They  fought,  bled  and  died  for  liberty;  strength,  (c)  On  that 
same  day  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  house  that  apparently  had  no 
windows;  clearness,  (d)  They  did  it  successively;  tautology,  (e)  He 
directed  the  teacher  to  command  the  children  to  keep  good  order; 
precision. 

4  It  should  be  short  and  should  state  the  general  subject  as  concisely  as 

possible  without  sacrificing  clearness.     Illustrations  will  differ. 
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"  Yott  may  teach  the  Indian  scientific  facta;  you  may  teach  him 
history  and  literature;  but  if  he  does  not  get  interested  in  the 
mewspaper  and  become  a  reader  of  it  he  will  not  come  into  the 
An^lo-Saxon  world  of  public  opinion,  he  will  not  become  edu- 
cated in  the  hifirhest  sense  of  the  word.  The  newspaper  brings 
the  citizen  into  a  g^'eater  world  of  public  opinion  than  he  can 
find  in  the  oral  speech  of  his  village  or  community.  .  .  .  The 
person  who  does  not  read  the  newspaper  limits  his  adjustment 
to  bia  immediate  community." 

NO  TRUER  WORDS  WERE  EVER  SPOKEN.  All  who  are  charged  with  the 
tdoeation  of  the  young  should  recognize  the  vital  necessity  ef  introducing 
CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  SCHOOLS,  above  the  Sixth  Grade.  The  only  poMible 
barrier--the  expense— has  been  removed  bv  the  exceptionally  lew  price  at  which 
OUR  TIMES  is  now  offered— sixty  cents  (60c.)  a  year  m  clubs  of  ten,  sevesty-fivo 
cents  (75c.)  a  year  in  clubs  of  five. 

THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 

The  School  Journal  aims  to  magpify  the  educator's  office  by 
disseminating  the  best  thought  concerning  the  purpose  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  school.  Those  who  read  it  regularly  cannet  fail  to  get  a 
clearer  conception  of  rock-bottom  truths  and  principles  and  of  the 
itandardis  for  testing  the  quality  and  success  offtheir  work. 

The  School  Journal  presents  accurate,  interesting  reports  of 
the  actual  working  of  representative  educational  institutions.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  timely  discussions  of  pedagogical  and  related 
Dfoblems.  Its  editorial  articles  review  current  events  and  the  prac- 
tical presentationfof  !lthe  needs  of  superintendents,  principals,  am- 
bitious teachersTof  elementary  and  high  schools  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion. Solidly  practical  suggestions  concerning  all  [dijff  cult  problems 
that  are  met  by  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  principals,  and 
teachers  of  every  grade  of  schools  will  be  presented. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  !•  Published  WMkly  at  $2.60  ■  ymmr. 
A  aamplo  «opy  will  bo  sent  fr«#  to  any  otfdrooo  fop  ojcom  I  notion 

UNITED  EDUCATIONAL  CO..  61  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Cexte  for  Discueeion. 

BT  THE  EDITOR 

It  18  more  important  to  cultivate  viituous  habits  than  to  break  up 
vidoofl  ones.    Take  pride  in  building  rather  than  breaking. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  things  pleasant  and 
making  thCTi  interesting  for  the  pupil. 

This  republic  of  ours  is  built  upon  faith  in  individuals  to  govern 
themselves.  Have  you  such  faith  ?  Are  your  pupils  receiving  training 
in  seIf-govemm«it  ? 

The  best  fortification  of  the  soul  against  corrupting  influences  is 
abiding  and  sufficient  noble  interests. 

There  is  more  practical  philosophy  in  playing  games  than  most 
people  can  see.  When  one  begins  to  find  no  more  pleasure  in  games 
then  let  him  look  well  to  his  heart  It  may  be  withering.  Play  with 
your  pupils  and  keep  young. 

Whatever  turns  the  searcher  for  sources  of  joy  back  upon  himself 
is  hdpfid  to  the  growth  of  the  soul. 

Let  the  solicitude  be  what  to  make  of  one's-self,  rather  than  what 
to  get  for  one*s-self . 

Geography  properly  handled  promotes  love  of  the  physical  and 
social  environment  in  which  one  is  placed. 

The  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  disposition  is  essential  to  real  success 
in  teaching. 

If  love  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  then  doing  good 
is  the  best  work  that  a  man  can  be  engaged  in. 

Teaching  the  young  supplies  almost  limitless  opportunities  for 
serving  mankind. 

The  school's  special  prerogative  is  to  lead  the  young  to  the  foun- 
tains of  life,  to  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  self -knowledge,  to  help 
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them  find  their  place  in  the  worid,  to  inculcate  in  them  right  views  of 
happiness. 

Contentedness  with  one's  present  lot  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
mendable state  of  mind.  Indolence,  conceit,  and  self-satisfaction 
often  doak  themselves  in  it.  There  is  a  divine  discontent.  The 
contentedness  which  accepts  conditions  as  they  are,  interprets  them 
in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  strives  for  the  greatest  achievements 
possible  upon  that  basis — that  is  the  contentedness  the  school  should 
cultivate. 

History  when  rightly  viewed  inspires  faith  in  humanity,  in  the 
victory  of  truth  over  falsehood  and  error,  and  in  the  power  of  noble 
purposes  in  alliance  with  intelligence  and  a  determined  will. 

Children  are  very  impressionable.  The  atmosphere  around  them 
b  a  momentous  educational  influence.  This  makes  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  so  important  a  factor. 

Next  to  doing  good  I  know  of  nothing  better  to  labor  for  than 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  eternal  truth.  This  latter  is  really  part 
of  the  former.  The  more  I  possess  of  truth  the  more  efficiently  can 
I  serve  mankind.  Inversely,  the  less  seriously  I  attend  to  my  own 
progress  in  understanding  and  in  sweetness  of  life,  the  less  will  my 
influence  be  worth  to  the  world. 

The  teacher  is  usually  favored  in  being  placed  in  a  field  wher^ 
search  for  truth  and  the  building  and  refining  of  character  are  ever 
present  aims.  It  is  a  thousand  times  harder  for  a  bank  clerk  to  keep 
his  sold  alive  in  a  work  that  exhausts  the  mind  without  nourishing 
the  soul. 

Two  special  rewards  are  held  out  to  those  who  teach  children: 
One  is  that  they  may  keep  young  longer  than  people  in  other  occu- 
pations; the  other  is  that  they  may  live  in  the  memory  of  grateful 
thousands  and  exert  an  influence  in  the  world  long  after  the  body  is 
bedded  in  the  grave.  What  greater  boon  can  a  man  ask  for  the 
conscientious  and  wise  fulfillment  of  his  duty  on  earth!  '*He  who 
studies  and  teaches  others  possesses  treasures  and  riches,"  says  the 
Midrash.    Truly  blessed  is  the  teacher.  ^  ^^ 
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Qnecttlcd  Qucetlone  in  tfcc  Organfzatfon  and  Hdmin- 

ietratfon  of  tfcc  Scfcoole* 

IRE  are  certain  fundamentals  of  the  American  educational 
system  which,  it  may  well  be  said,  are  settled.  They  are 
settled  by  common  thinking  and  universal  acceptance; 
by  legislative  sanction  and  judicial  determination.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  our  political  system;  as  the 
essential  support,  guardian,  and  guide  of  a  democratic  form  of 
govenmi^it. 

SOME   MATTERS   SETTLED. 

It  is  settled  first  of  all,  for  example,  that  our  schools  are  to  be  free. 
They  are  to  be  supported  at  the  common  cost.  All  property  is  to 
contribute  its  share.  They  are  to  be  open  to  all.  There  b  to  be 
nothing  about  them  to  which  any  may  justly  object  on  conscientious 
grounds.  They  are  to  be  managed  and  their  particular  character  and 
accommodations  determined  and  provided  by  the  people  in  primary 
assemblages  or  by  officers  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  accepted  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power  in  each  state  because  they 
are  supported  by  taxation,  and  the  power  6f  taxation  is  a  sovereign 
power  which  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  legislature.  The  legisla- 
tive power  which  levies  taxes  must  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  revenues  are  used.  This  logically  results  in  very  considerable 
legislative  control  and  direction  over  the  schools,  but  the  local  interest 
in  the  schools  is  so  great  and  so  jealous  of  prerogative  that  the  l^s- 
lative  powers  go  only  to  general  and  vital  principles,  while  the  real 
organizing,  housing,  and  administration  of  the  schools  are,  and  are 
likely  to  remain,  local. 

It  is  settled  that  the  power  of  the  state  shall  undertake  to  assure 
a  suitable  school  within  accessible  distance  of  every  home  and  that 
each  local  community  shall  elaborate  and  embellish  its  particular 
school  as  far  as  the  majority  rule  will  authorize  or  permit.  It  is 
settled  that  there  shall  be  a  free  high  school  in  every  considerable 
town  and  a  free  university  in  every  state  unless  an  endowed  university 
IS  already  upon  the  ground  and  in  some  measure  meets  the  public 
needs.  It  is  settled  ^at  all  grades  of  schools  shall  articulate  together 
with  some  exactness;  that  instruction  shall  be  continuous  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  graduate  school  in  the  university,  and  that  all 
pupils  shall  be  encouraged  to  go  as. far  and  as  high  as  they  will.  It 
is  fundamental,  tho  it  has  not  always  been  so,  that  girls  shall  have 
the  same  rights  as  boys  in  the  schools.    It  is  settled  that  the  legis- 

*An  address  at  the  National  Educational  Congress,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.,  August  28,  1906,  by  Cr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York. 
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lature  may  provide  for  training  teachcn,  and  establish  the  methods, 
the  standaids,  and  the  authority  for  detennining  their  qualifica- 
tions; it  is  further  settled  also  that  the  legislature  may  go  as  far  as 
it  pleases  in  appropriating  moneys  directly  to  the  support  of  the  schools 
or  in  fixing  the  sums  which  localities  must  raise,  absolutdy  or  con- 
ditionally; and  may  go  further  and  create  such  supervising  officers 
and  such  machinery  for  promoting  effective  teaching  as  it  peases. 

The  vital  American  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  organic  or 
financial  relation  between  the  state  and  any  church»  between  a  school 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  taxation  and  any  sectarian  interest, 
has  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools.  The 
state  will  encourage  every  movement  or  enterprise  which  promises 
to  be  of  advantage  to  any  factor  in  the  population  by  giving  its  sanc- 
tion and  approval  thereto,  but  it  will  not  enter  into  any  business 
or  moneyea  relation  with  any  class  or  faction  as  against  any  other, 
and  it  vnll  not  divest  itself  of  any  part  of  its  power  and  function  to 
deal  with  all  sectional,  class,  religious,  or  partisan  interests  with  exact 
and  impartial  justice.  Accordingly,  the  pubhc  schools  are  common 
to  all,  must  avoid  aU  entanglements,  and,  in  the  fullest  practicable 
measure,  must  be  of  equal  advantage  to  all.  (  a  ^ 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  to  enumerate  all  of  the  founda- 
tion principles  of  the  common  school  system.  They  are  easily  trace- 
able to  the  essental  principles  of  our  federal  and  state  Constitutions, 
to  the  settled  doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  to  the  uncontroverted 
usages  which  have  grown  up  in  the  thought  and  the  public  life  of 
this  country.  Wherever  the  developing  educational  system  comes 
in  contact  with  these  headlands  of  our  political  theory  and  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  it  will  be  well  to  understand  at  once  that  Uie 
educational  system  will  have  to  adjust  itself  to  them.  These  funda- 
mental principles  are  well  '"settled,"  and,  so  far  as  the  features  and 
phases  of  the  school  system  relate  to  such  principles,  they  will  have 
to  be  considered  "settled"  also.  ^^r  |r 

Aside  from  this,  nothing  is  settled  beyond  recall  and  nothing  has 
gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  change.  Indeed,  the  adaptability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  schools  depend  upon  unceasing  modifica- 
tions which  are  in  keeping  with  the  new  conditions  which  are  con- 
stanty  arising,  the  new  educational  experiences  which  continually 
crowd  upon  us,  and  the  new  purposes  and  outlooks  which  are  every 
day  opening  up  to  us. 

We  can  not  too  often  point  out  that  our  educational  progress  is 
measured  by  the  freedom  and  confidence  with  which  we  do  things, 
provided  we  keep  sane,  have  proper  respect  for  what  our  prede- 
cessors have  done,  and  do  not  make  chai4;es  for  our  own  diversion 
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or  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  change.  Men  who  would  make  a  minor 
position  in  the  school  system  ttie  means  of  attracting  attention  or 
gaining  notoriety,  mdn  who  can  destroy  and  not  construct,  men  who 
are  more  ambitious  than  useful,  often  make  trouble  by  supporting  all 
sorts  of  changes  in  the  schools.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  a  democracy  has  to  contend.  But  that  is  only  a  difficulty  in 
administration,  and  not  a  real  question  in  constructive  or  admmis- 
trative  policy.  Happily,  the  sdiool  system  has  gone  beyond  the 
point  where  such  men  can  do  it  much  harm.  They  are  powerless 
to  do  much  good  or  harm.  Any  real  problem  in  the  oiganization 
and  administration  of  the  schools  will  have  to  be  met  by  experts  in 
education — ^men  and  women  who  know  the  history  and  have  studied 
the  philosophy  of  education,  who  realize  the  underrunning  currents  of 
American  life,  and  are  desirous  of  shaping  the  schools  to  the  purposes 
of  a  nation  which  is  bound  to  give  every  one  his  chance  and  whose 
public  policies  and  educational  instrumentalities  must  aid  and  en- 
courage every  child  of  the  public  to  make  the  most  of  his  chance. 
Such  men  and  women  need  not  fear  to  take  the  initiative  in  meeting 
any  new  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  school  system,  or  to  make 
any  changes  which,  after  discussion,  are  supported  by  anything  like 
a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  life  and  virility  of  Uie  educational 
system  depend  upon  their  doing  so. 

I  am  to  suggest — ^but  must  leave  it  to  you  to  settle, — if  they  are 
to  be  at  once  settled — some  of  the  problems  which  now  seem  to  con- 
front the  American  school  system.  Presenting  them  with  sufficient 
detail  to  disclose  their  reality,  I  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  sustain 
one  view  or  another  with  arguments,  or  even  to  indicate  any  opinion 
of  my  own  concerning  their  solution. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  COKTBOL  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  an  open  question  how  much  initiative  and  control  shall  be 
exerted  by  the  state  and  how  much  shall  be  left  to  the  locality,  con- 
cerning the  schools.  Of  course,  since  the  public  school  system  has 
come  to  be  supported  by  taxation  and  the  power  of  taxation  can  not 
be  exercised  except  by  die  sovereign  authority  of  a  state,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  state  having  ample  power  to  do  what  it  will  about 
tiie  schools.  But  there  is  very  serious  question  about  the  measure 
of  direction  which  the  state  ought  to  impose.  People  learn  to  do  by 
doing.  An  officer  bearing  the  appointment  and  exercising  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  may  know  more  about  educational  organization 
and  administration  than  a  local  school  meeting  or  local  official  may 
be  expected  to  know,  or,  knowing,  may  be  able  to  do.  He  may  do 
things  better  than  they  will  be  done  wiUiout  him.    Yet,  if  he  initiates 
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Cexte  for  Diecueeion. 

BT  THE  EDITOR 

It  is  more  important  to  cultivate  virtuous  habits  than  to  break  up 
vicious  ones.    Take  pride  in  building  rather  than  breaking. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  things  pleasant  and 
making  than  interesting  for  the  pupil. 

This  republic  of  ours  is  built  upon  futh  in  individuals  to  govern 
themselves.  Have  you  such  faith  ?  Are  your  pupils  receiving  training 
in  self-^vemment  ? 

The  best  fortification  of  the  soul  against  corrupting  influences  is 
abiding  and  sufficient  noble  interests. 

There  is  more  practical  philosophy  in  playing  games  than  most 
people  can  see.  When  one  begins  to  find  no  more  pleasure  in  games 
then  let  him  look  well  to  his  heart  It  may  be  withering.  Play  with 
your  pupils  and  keep  young. 

Whatever  turns  the  searcher  for  sources  of  joy  back  upon  himself 
is  helpful  to  the  growth  of  the  soul. 

Let  the  solicitude  be  what  to  make  of  one's-self,  rather  than  what 
to  get  for  one's-self . 

Geography  properly  handled  promotes  love  of  the  physical  and 
social  environment  in  whidi  one  is  placed. 

The  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  disposition  is  essential  to  real  success 
in  teaching. 

If  love  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  then  doing  good 
is  the  best  work  that  a  man  can  be  engaged  in. 

Teaching  the  young  supplies  almost  limitless  opportunities  for 
serving  mankind. 

The  school's  special  prerogative  is  to  lead  the  young  to  the  foun- 
tains of  life,  to  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  self-knowledge,  to  help 
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them  find  their  place  in  the  worid,  to  inculcate  in  them  right  views  of 
happiness. 

Contentedness  with  one's  present  lot  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
mendable state  of  mind.  Indolence,  conceit,  and  self-satisfaction 
often  doak  themselves  in  it.  There  is  a  divine  discontent  The 
contentedness  which  accepts  conditions  as  they  are,  interprets  them 
in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  strives  for  the  greatest  achievements 
possible  upon  that  basis — ^that  is  the  contentedness  the  school  should 
cultivate. 

History  when  rightly  viewed  inspires  faith  in  humanity,  in  the 
victory  of  truth  over  falsehood  and  error,  and  in  the  power  of  noble 
purposes  in  alliance  with  intelligence  and  a  determined  will. 

Children  are  very  impressionable.  The  atmosphere  around  them 
b  a  momentous  educational  influence.  This  makes  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  so  important  a  factor. 

Next  to  doing  good  I  know  of  nothing  better  to  labor  for  than 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  eternal  truth.  This  latter  b  really  part 
of  the  former.  The  more  I  possess  of  truth  the  more  efficiently  can 
I  serve  mankind.  Inversely,  the  less  seriously  I  attend  to  my  own 
progress  in  understanding  and  in  sweetness  of  life,  the  less  will  my 
influence  be  worth  to  the  world. 

The  teacher  b  usually  favored  in  being  placed  in  a  field  wher^ 
search  for  truth  and  the  building  and  refining  of  character  are  ever 
present  aims.  It  b  a  thousand  times  harder  for  a  bank  derk  to  keep 
hb  soul  alive  in  a  work  that  exhausts  the  mind  without  nourishing 
the  soul. 

Two  special  rewards  are  held  out  to  those  who  teach  children: 
One  b  that  they  may  keep  young  longer  than  people  in  other  occu- 
pations; the  other  b  that  they  may  live  in  the  memory  of  grateful 
thousands  and  exert  an  influence  in  the  world  long  after  the  body  is 
bedded  in  the  grave.  What  greater  boon  can  a  man  ask  for  the 
conscientious  and  wbe  fulfillment  of  hb  duty  on  earth!  *'He  who 
studies  and  teaches  others  possesses  treasures  and  riches,"  says  the 
Midrash.    Truly  blessed  b  the  teacher.  .  i  ^od 
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QnecttUd  QueBtione  in  the  Organfxation  and  Hdmin- 

fstration  of  the  dcboole'^ 

!RE  are  certain  fundamentals  of  the  American  educational 
system  which,  it  may  well  be  said,  are  settled.  They  are 
settled  by  common  thinking  and  universal  acceptance; 
by  legfalative  sanction  and  judicial  determination.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  our  political  system;  as  the 
essential  support,  guardian,  and  guide  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

SOME   MATTERS   SETILED. 

It  is  settled  first  of  all,  for  example,  that  our  schools  are  to  be  free. 
They  are  to  be  supported  at  the  common  cost.  All  property  is  to 
contribute  its  share.  They  are  to  be  open  to  all.  There  is  to  be 
nothing  about  them  to  which  any  may  justly  object  on  conscientious 
grounds.  They  are  to  be  managed  and  their  particular  character  and 
accommodations  determined  and  provided  by  the  people  in  primary 
assemblages  or  by  o£Eicers  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  accepted  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power  in  each  state  because  they 
are  supported  by  taxation,  and  the  power  6f  taxation  is  a  sovereign 
power  which  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  legislature.  The  legisla- 
tive power  which  levies  taxes  must  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  revenues  are  used.  This  logically  results  in  very  considerable 
legislative  control  and  direction  over  the  schools,  but  the  local  interest 
in  the  schools  is  so  great  and  so  jealous  of  prerogative  that  the  legis- 
lative powers  go  only  to  general  and  vital  principles,  while  the  real 
organizing,  housing,  and  administration  of  the  schools  are,  and  are 
likely  to  remain,  local. 

It  is  settled  that  the  power  of  the  state  shall  undertake  to  assure 
a  suitable  school  within  accessible  distance  of  every  home  and  that 
each  local  community  shall  elaborate  and  embellish  its  particular 
school  as  far  as  the  majority  rule  will  authorize  or  permit.  It  is 
settled  that  there  shall  be  a  free  high  school  in  every  considerable 
town  and  a  free  university  in  every  state  unless  an  endowed  university 
is  already  upon  the  ground  and  in  some  measure  meets  the  public 
needs.  It  is  settled  that  all  grades  of  schools  shall  articulate  together 
with  some  exactness;  that  instruction  shall  be  continuous  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  graduate  school  in  the  university,  and  that  all 
pupils  shall  be  encouraged  to  go  as. far  and  as  high  as  they  will.  It 
is  fundamental,  tho  it  has  not  always  been  so,  that  girls  shall  have 
the  same  rights  as  boys  in  the  schools.    It  is  settled  that  the  l^is- 

*An  address  at  the  National  Educational  Congress,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.,  August  28,  1906,  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York. 
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lature  may  provide  for  training  teacheri»  and  establish  the  methods, 
the  standaids,  and  the  authority  for  detennining  their  qualifica- 
tions; it  is  further  settled  also  that  the  legislature  may  go  as  far  as 
it  pleases  in  appropriating  moneys  directly  to  the  support  ot  the  schods 
or  in  fixing  the  sums  which  localities  must  raise,  absolutely  or  con- 
ditionally; and  may  go  further  and  create  such  supervising  officers 
and  such  machinery  for  promoting  effective  teaching  as  it  pleases. 

The  vital  American  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  oiganic  or 
financial  relation  between  the  state  and  any  church,  between  a  school 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  taxation  and  any  sectarian  interest, 
has  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools.  The 
state  will  encourage  every  movement  or  enterprise  which  promises 
to  be  of  advantage  to  any  factor  in  the  population  by  giving  its  sanc- 
tion and  approval  thereto,  but  it  will  not  enter  into  any  business 
or  moneyed  relation  with  any  dass  or  faction  as  against  any  other, 
and  it  will  not  divest  itself  of  any  part  of  its  power  and  function  to 
deal  with  all  sectional,  dass,  religious,  or  partisan  interests  with  exact 
and  impartial  justice.  Accordingly,  the  public  schools  are  common 
to  all,  must  avoid  all  entanglements,  and,  in  the  fullest 
measure,  must  be  of  equal  advantage  to  all.  l  a  ^ 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  to  enumerate  all  of  the  founda- 
tion prindples  of  the  common  school  system.  They  are  easily  trace- 
able to  the  essental  principles  of  our  federal  and  state  Constitutions, 
to  the  settled  doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  to  the  uncontroverted 
usages  which  have  grown  up  in  the  thought  and  the  public  life  of 
this  country.  Wherever  the  devdoping  educational  system  comes 
in  contact  with  these  headlands  of  our  political  theory  and  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  it  will  be  well  to  understand  at  once  that  tiie 
educational  system  will  have  to  adjust  itsdf  to  them.  These  funda- 
mental prindples  are  wdl  '*  settled,"  and,  so  far  as  the  features  and 
phases  of  the  school  system  rdate  to  such  prindples,  they  will  have 
to  be  considered  ''setUed"  also.  ^^  ■      •         W 

Aside  from  this,  nothing  is  settled  beyond  recall  and  nothing  has 
gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  change.  Indeed,  the  adaptability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  schools  depend  upon  unceasing  modifica- 
tions which  are  in  keeping  with  the  new  conditions  which  are  con- 
stanty  arising,  the  new  educational  experiences  which  continually 
crowd  upon  us,  and  the  new  purposes  and  outlooks  which  are  every 
day  opening  up  to  us. 

We  can  not  too  often  point  out  that  our  educational  progress  is 
measured  by  the  freedom  and  confidence  with  which  we  do  things, 
provided  we  keep  sane,  have  proper  respect  for  what  our  prede- 
cessors have  done,  and  do  not  make  changes  for  our  own  diversion 
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or  for  the  mere  sake  off  a  dbmogt.  Men  wIid  woM  make  a  minor 
pontioD  in  the  achool  sjslem  tte  means  off  attmctiQg  attention  or 
gaining  nolorielj,  men  irtm  can  destroj  and  not  oonstnict,  men  wlm 
aie  more  ambitioQs  than  iiseful,  often  make  tnmfale  by  sof^poitiQg  oH 
sorts  off  diai^gcs  in  the  schools.  That  is  one  off  the  difficulties  witfi 
irfiidi  a  democncj  has  to  oontend.  But  that  is  only  a  difficulty  in 
adininistiation»  and  not  a  real  question  in  constnictiTe  or  admmis* 
trative  policy.  Hi^ipfly,  the  sdwol  syBlem  has  gone  beyond  tiie 
point  where  sndi  men  om  do  it  much  hann.  They  are  poweriess 
to  do  much  good  or  haim.  Any  real  problem  in  the  oiganiiation 
and  administrstion  off  the  schoob  will  have  to  be  m^  by  expats  in 
education — men  and  women  who  know  the  histoiy  and  have  studied 
the  philosophy  of  education,  wiio  realise  the  undemmning  currents  of 
Am«can  life,  and  are  desirous  of  shaping  the  sdiools  to  the  purposes 
of  a  nation  which  is  bound  to  give  eveiy  one  his  diance  and  whose 
public  policies  and  educati<mal  instrumentalities  must  aid  and  en* 
courage  eveiy  dbild  of  the  public  to  make  the  most  of  his  diance. 
Such  men  and  women  need  not  fear  to  take  the  initiative  in  meeting 
any  new  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  school  system,  or  to  make 
any  changes  which,  after  discussion,  are  supported  by  anything  like 
a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  life  and  vinlity  of  the  educational 
system  depend  upon  their  doing  so. 

I  am  to  suggest — ^but  must  leave  it  to  you  to  settle, — ^if  they  are 
to  be  at  once  settled — some  of  the  problems  which  now  seem  to  con- 
front the  American  school  system.  Presenting  them  with  su£Eicient 
detail  to  disclose  their  reality,  I  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  sustain 
one  view  or  another  with  arguments,  or  even  to  indicate  any  opinion 
of  my  own  concerning  their  solution. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  COKTKOL  OF  THK  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  an  open  question  how  much  initiative  and  control  shall  be 
exerted  by  the  state  and  how  much  shall  be  left  to  the  locality,  con- 
cerning the  schools.  Of  course,  since  the  public  school  system  has 
come  to  be  supported  by  taxation  and  the  power  of  taxation  can  not 
be  exercised  except  by  Uie  sovereign  authority  of  a  state,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  state  having  ample  power  to  do  what  it  will  about 
tiie  schools.  But  there  is  very  serious  question  about  the  measure 
of  direction  which  the  state  ought  to  impose.  People  learn  to  do  by 
doing.  An  oflEicer  bearing  the  appointment  and  exercising  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  may  know  more  about  educational  organization 
and  administration  than  a  local  school  meeting  or  local  official  may 
be  expected  to  know,  or,  knowing,  may  be  able  to  do.  He  may  do 
things  better  than  they  will  be  done  without  him.    Yet,  if  he  initiates 
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and  supervises  everything,  the  peo[de  will  come  to  depend  upon  him. 
and  will  invariably  look  to  the  state  to  do  what  would  broaden  and 
strengthen  them  if  they  would  do  for  themselves.  On  the^other 
hand,  people  need  educational  intrusion  from  the  outside.  It  often 
happens  that  a  community  thinks  that  it  has  the  very  best  schools 
when  it  has  almost  the  worst.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  can  not  see, 
and  of  course  it  can  not  do.  How  are  state  control  and  local  self- 
initiative  and  administration  to  be  balanced  with  the  best  results  ? 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Very  akin  to  this  question  is  another,  as  to  the  measure  of  money 
which  the  state  should  provide  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and 
the  amount  which  should  be  left  to  each  city,  town,  or  district  to 
supply.  In  many  states  the  support  of  the  schools  is  left  altogether 
to  the  locality.  In  others  a  very  considerable  sum  is  distributed 
annually  on  some  basis  which  requires  the  stronger  sections  to  aid 
in  some  measure  the  weaker  ones,  and  so  equalize  educational  advan- 
tages over  the  state.  The  dty  of  New  York,  for  example,  pays 
annually  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  aid  other  sections 
of  the  state  which  are  financially  weaker.  Of  the  legal  competency 
of  the  legislature  to  exact  this  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  the 
substantial  aid  to  the  rural  districts  of  the  state  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  people  are  never  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  get  for  nothing.  The  more  they  get  the  more  they  demand,  the 
more  they  come  to  depend  upon  it,  and  the  less  they  will  be  willing 
to  raise  for  themselves.  It  is  clear  enough  to  me  that  in  education 
the  stronger  and  wealthier  sections  of  a  state  ought  to  help  the  weaker 
and  poorer  ones.  But,  in  justice  to  themselves,  the  weaker  ones 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  all  they  will.  How  are  the  state  and 
the  local  support  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  assure  the  best  schools  in 
every  section  and  promote  the  highest  interests  of  an  entire  com- 
monwealth ? 

THE  DISTEIBUTION  OF  STATE   FUNDS. 

Again,  if  the  state  is  to  raise  and  distribute  funds  for  the  support 
of  local  schools,  how  is  the  distribution  to  be  adjusted  as  between 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  ?  There  are  some  precious 
souls  who,  if  they  are  in  favor  of  anything  educationally,  think  they  are 
for  the  "three  R's'*  exclusively,  or,  at  most,  they  are  for  anything  beyond 
the  "three  R's"  only  when  the  need  of  their  being  for  it  has  wholly 
passed  away.  Yet  we  know  very  well  that  a  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher  does  not  now  sustain  intellectual  life  and  democratic 
institutions  anywhere  in  this  country;  and  we  know  quite  as  well 
that  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  prev- 
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aloiice  and  eflSdency  of  the  secondary  schools.  Schools  are  of  little 
worth  without  sc!hools  above  themr  thus  it  is  to  the  very  limits  of 
knowledge  and  of  teaching  power.  But  the  secondaiy  schools  are 
more  costly  than  the  dementaiy  schools,  and  the  higher  are  more 
expensive  than  the  secondary.  How  is  the  state  to  use  its  power 
so  as  to  balance  the  school  system,  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
to  the  different  grades  and  so  secure  the  best  results  which  wisdom 
can  devise? 

THE  TEACHING  FOECE. 

Yet  again,  how  is  the  teaching  force  to  be  made  the  best  possible  ? 
There  are  more  who  want  to  teach  than  there  are  places.  The  pay 
is  not  large,  but  the  work  allows  considerable  leisure  and  satires 
pride.  The  unprepared  ones  are  to  be  shut  out.  But  who  are  pre- 
pared and  who  are  unprepared  ?  Some  who  know  less  that  is  found 
in  books  than  others  do  are  better  teachers  than  the  others  are. 
Surely,  some  who  are  not  very  successful  in  passing  examinations 
are  acceptable  teachers.  Some  definite  scholastic  attainments  are 
necessary,  according  to  grade.  Some  general  culture  is  imperative, 
r^ardless  of  grade.  What  parent  wants  to  send  his  child  to  a  coarse 
and  mannerless  teacher,  no  matter  how  much  he  knows  of  some 
things?  Some  professional  training  in  educational  theory  and  in 
teaching  methods  is  requisite.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  spirit 
and  finally  of  adaptability.  But  this  refers  to  the  individual  teacher. 
How  is  the  morale  of  the  whole  force  to  be  uplifted  ?  It  cisuinot  be 
done  thru  indifference  and  inattention.  It  will  not  move  forward 
of  its  own  motion.  It  cannot  be  done  thru  political  officers  who 
know  less  themselves  than  they  are  bound  to  exact  of  the  teachers. 
It  can  not  be  done  thru  examinations  alone,  and  it  can  not  be  done 
without  examinations.  It  can  not  be  done  with  a  rush,  and  it  can 
not  be  done  thru  harshness  to  worthy  and  deserving  teachers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sound  plan,  steadily  followed  for  a  long  time.  How  is 
the  plan  to  be  determined  upon,  and  by  what  method  is  it  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  meritorious  conclusion? 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Then  there  is  always  the  unsettled  question  of  competent  super- 
vision. The  office  of  school  superintendent  is  an  American  crea- 
tion. In  other  constitutional  countries  the  schools  do  not  attempt 
as  much  as  ours  do;  the  teachers  are  men  with  life  tenure  who  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  government  minister  of  education  in  all  things; 
the  work  is  routine;  the  habit  of  attendance  by  young  children  in 
primary  schools  is  universal;  there  is  no  mixing  of  classes  and  no 
articulation  of  schools,  and  the  results  place  the  percentaf:^e  of  illiteracy 
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lower  than  in  this  countiy.  With  us  the  curriGulum  is  long  and 
diversified;  we  instruct  all  classes  of  children,  and  we  do  it  in  the  same 
schools;  our  teaching  force  is  changeable,  not  so  professional  in 
character,  and  often  overtaxed.  We  have  tried  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties by  general  supervision,  and  in  a  measure  we  have  succeeded. 
But  Uie  really  professional  superintendent  is  largdy  without  l^gal 
authority,  and  the  political  superintendent,  who  often  survives  in 
the  rural  districts,  is  frequently  without  professional  efficiency.  Gen- 
eraUy  speaking,  wherever  there  is  a  professional  superintendent  he 
is  subject  to  an  unprofessional  board  which  is  not  without  self-con- 
fidence in  all  that  concerns  the  schools.  In  a  word,  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  disadvantages  of  democratic  government,  and  that 
fact  sometimes  obscures  the  other  fact,  particularly  to  teachers,  that 
there  are  more  advantages  than  disadvantages  in  govenunent  by 
the  people. 

THE  PREBOGATTVES  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  legal  and  authoritative  prerogatives  of  school  superinten- 
dents both  in  city  and  country,  is  an  unsettled  matter  in  American 
education.  Under  the  prevailing  conditions,  and  conditions  which 
are  inherent  and  not  quickly  to  be  changed,  supervision  is  highly  im- 
portant. It  is  not  too  mudi  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  instruction 
is  very  dependent  upon  its  professional  qualities  and  closeness.  Apt- 
ness in  supervisory  leadership  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
same  qualities  which  make  for  effectiveness  in  teaching.  Then  how 
are  we  to  get  adequate  training  and  experience  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  and  women  to  supply  the  needs  ?  And  how  are  we  to  treat 
superintendents,  concerning  functions,  responsibilities,  and  compoi- 
sation,  so  as  to  secure  and  retain  true  maiiliness  and  real  womarJi- 
ness,  decorated  with  the  qualities  which  vitalize  professional  leader- 
ship, and  shorn  of  the  attributes  of  mere  schoolma'amishness,  in 
supervisory  positions? 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  what  are  to  be  the  standard  attain- 
ments of  superintendents  ?  How  much  are  they  to  have  to  do  with 
appointing  or  removing  teachers,  with  framing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, with  adopting  text-books,  with  determining  disputes,  with  r^u- 
lating  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  with  developing  the  morale  and 
spirit  and  power  of  the  schools?  How  are  they  to  be  saved  from 
humiliation  by  directors  and  trustees  who  have  legal  prerogatives 
but  no  knowledge  of  the  delicate  and  perplexing  matters  involved  in 
the  administratian  upon  modem  lines  of  mixed  and  ambitious  schools  ? 
How  is  there  to  be  any  supervision  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  country 
districts?  With  the  new  means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, is  it  not  pretty  nearly  time  to  eliminate  the  "  rural  school  prob- 
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lem"  altogether,  to  take  a  more  advanced  position  concerning  the 
professional  standing  of  the  rural  superintendent  or  commissioner, 
and  to  make  supervisory  districts  in  the  farming  sections  of  a  size  which 
permit  real  superintendence  and  enable  all  the  teachers  to  come 
in  once  a  month  and  sit  around  a  table  for  discussion  and  for  instruc- 
tion? Surely,  these  are  unsettled  questions  which  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  slowly  in  the  further  evolution  of  our  public  school  system. 

THE  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTBrCTS. 

The  size  of  the  school  district  in  the  farming  regions  has  been 
much  in  discussion  for  several  years.  From  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  school  district  outside  of  the  towns  has  been  small  enough 
to  place  a  school-house  within  walking  distance  of  every  home.  To 
be  sure,  the  walk  has  often  been  a  long  one,  but  the  whole  world 
is  relative  and  it  has  not  seemed  so  long  to  those  who  had  to  make  it 
as  to  the  less  hardy  people  in  the  cities.  As  fast  as  the  countiy  was 
settled,  or  the  distwce  became  impracticable  by  reason  of  new  homes, 
another  district  was  created,  and  a  new  school-house  built.  Now 
there  is  something  of  a  movement  to  make  larger  districts  and  to 
consolidate  districts,  carrying  the  children  to  and  from  school  when 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  larcrer  schools,  more  elaborate  buildinirs, 
and  g^ed  co««es  of  ins^ction.  This  movement  has  noTfy 
any  means,  gone  so  far  as  to  become  a  policy.  Many  arguments 
have  been  adduced  in  its  favor.  The  ones  opposed  have  not  been 
much  presented.  They  can  not  be  fully  brought  forward  here. 
But  such  questions  as  the  following  are  surely  not  impertinent  in 
this  connection: 

Are  we  altogether  certain  that  a  large  school  is  better  than  a 
small  one,  or  a  graded  than  an  ungraded  one  ?  Is  not  the  essential 
difference  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  supervision,  and  may  not  efficient 
instruction  be  assured  in  the  small  country  district  by  a  course  less 
open  to  objection  ? 

Is  it,  considering  the  exigencies  of  carriage  and  of  weather,  well 
to  require  young  children  to  go  farther  from  home  than  is  imperative  ? 

Is  it  better  to  centralize  and  complicate  administrative  machinery, 
with  the  necessary  delegation  of  the  authority  for  maintaining  the 
schools  from  the  people  in  primary  assemblages  to  their  representa- 
tives and  officials,  or  to  keep  control  as  dose  to  the  people  as  possible 
and  in  the  simplest  forms  compatible  with  efficiency?  May  not 
the  district  school  be  expected  to  meet  the  circumstances  and  the 
elementary  needs  of  its  immediate  constituency  very  well  indeed,  and 
is  not  the  matter  of  maintaining  the  school-house  and  of  providing 
for  the  modest  expenses  of  the  schools  likely  to  keep  the  people  more 
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Interested  in  the  schools  than  they  will  naturally  be  if  the  school  is 
more  remote  and  the  measure  of  their  control  is  lessened?  Can 
not  any  real  difficulty  be  met  by  continuing  dementaiy  schools  as 
heretofore  and  by  supplementing  them  by  central  high  schools? 
Is  it  not  better  to  continue  the  unit  of  district  school  administration 
as  it  prevaib  over  large  areas  of  the  countiy,  as  far  at  least  as  local 
control  over  the  location  and  the  character  of  the  building  and  pro- 
viding for  expenses  are  concerned,  and  by  making  a  different  unit 
for  supervisory  purposes  which  may  be  laige  enough  to  get  a  strong 
enough  superintendent  and  yet  not  so  large  in  miles  as  to  make  real 
supervision  impracticable?  Is  not  the  reisd  difficulty  in  the  country 
politics  and  the  size  of  the  supervisory  district  and  lack  of  profes- 
sional control  over  the  teacher  and  the  teaching,  rather  than  in  the 
size  of  the  school  district?  Is  the  location  of  an  elementaiy  school 
within  the  smallest  practicable  distance  from  every  home,  and  the 
possession  of  a  popular  meeting  place  by  the  smallest  hamlets  and 
the  crossroads  regions,  to  be  surrendered  without  the  most  impera- 
tive necessity,  or  until  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  change  of  plan 
does  not  involve  greater  difficulties  than  any  which  are  now  pending  ? 
These  interrogations  do  not  necessarily  negative  the  policy  of  con- 
solidation, but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  sufficient  to  surest  that 
it  is  very  much  within  the  zone  of  unsettled  questions. 

TEACHING  AS  A  VOCATION. 

There  is  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of  unsettled  questions 
concerning  the  development  of  a  uniformly  virile  teaching  service 
both  in  city  and  country.  It  must  be  said  that  teaching  does  not 
attract  the  larger  number  of  forceful  characters.  The  compensation 
is  insufficient  and  the  opportunities  for  distinction  are  held  to  be 
lacking.  Men  have  very  generally  ceased  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  and  the  same  is  largely  true  of  the  more  ambitious  women. 
No  one  can  question  that  the  best  interests  of  the  teaching  service 
claim  as  much  of  the  masculine  as  of  the  feminine  mind,  beyond 
the  primary  schools  at  least.  No  one  can  doubt  the  need  of  the  most 
aspiring  women  in  the  schools.  Any  great  work  among  large  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  requires  the  co-operative  help  of  both  men  and  women 
and  of  the  strongest  and  most  expectant  men  and  women  in  the 
world.  The  ordinary  conditions  of  the  teaching  service  do  not  make 
for  this.  And  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  remarkable  educational 
development  which,  indirectly  but  strongly,  opposes  it.  That  is  the 
expansion  of  the  colleges  and  universities  so  as  to  prepare  for 
all  of  the  professions,  and  the  multiplying  of  vocations  for  edu- 
cated  and   aggressive  men  and  women.      Moreover,  the  colleges^ 
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peiliaps  unintentionally,  prepare  for  every  other  vocation  better 
than  for  teaching,  and  their  indirect  influence  is  against  teaching. 
University  teachers  are  not  very  familiar  with  modem  work 
in  the  lower  schools,  and  the  interests  of  their  own  special 
branches  displace  any  serious  concern  for  a  unified  organization  or 
an  all  around  service  in  the  schools  below.  They  are  not  only  more 
interested  in  the  pupils  who  are  going  to  college  than  in  those  who 
are  not,  but  also  in  the  pupils  who  are  headed  for  their  depar  - 
ments  more  than  those  who  are  likely  to  elect  other  branches  for 
future  study. 

All  this  is  turning  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  best  women,  who 
in  other  times  would  have  looked  to  teaching  as  a  vocation,  to  other 
work,  and  it  is  lessening  the  independence  and  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching  force  to  a  d^ree  which  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the 
larger  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  the  improved  methods 
of  the  modem  agencies  for  training  teachers.  The  live  question  is 
— ^how  are  we  to  assure  a  teaching  force  which  shall  be  free  from 
specially  defective  factors  and  generally  as  capable  and  spirited  and 
aggressive  as  that  which  manages  the  other  great,  tho  less  impor- 
tant, intellectual  activities  of  the  nation  ?  Always  a  pressing  question, 
the  growing  importance  and  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  subjects 
make  it  more  weighty  now  than  at  any  previous  time. 

However  important  the  form  of  the  legal  school  organization, 
and  however  imperative  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
teach  the  schools,  there  is  nothing  about  the  schools  so  vital  and, 
it  may  also  be  said,  so  difficult,  as  a  sound  determination  of  what 
work  the  schools  shall  do. 

The  minister  of  education  in  other  countries  does  not  have  a 
very  hard  time  deciding  what  the  primary  schools  shall  do  and  how 
it  shall  be  done.  He  does  it  alone.  He  follows  either  the  law  or 
long  and  unchangeable  usage.  The  teachers  are  men  and  the  tenure 
of  position  is  for  life.  Every  teacher  obeys  the  minister's  directions 
wi^out  question.  He  has  to  provide  a  simple  curriculum  for  chil- 
dren of  the  peasant  class,  who  expect  to  live  exactly  as  their  fathers 
have  lived. 

It  is  wholly  different  in  America.  Our  schools  are  not  shaped 
and  managed  by  a  minister,  a  cabinet,  or  a  monarch,  but  by  the 
people.  Tlie  common  thought  and  general  usage  have  settled  the 
outlines  of  the  system.  Each  community  ffils  in  the  details  and 
carries  them  as  far  as  it  will.  Everybody  has  a  proprietary  interest 
in  the  schools.  The  administration  is  thru  popular  elections,  and 
changes  in  administration  are  frequent.  Changes  in  teaching  force 
are  frequent,  also.     There  is  not  much  resistive  power. 

(To  be  continued.] 
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Cbc  School  principal 

n^^%lHE  principal  of  the  school  is  the  single  time-honored  offidal 
I  Jl  j  found  in  a  modem  school  system.  The  superintendent, 
■■■■  supervisors,  and  all  the  others  are  recent  products  of  new 
B^EV  conditions,  but  the  principal,  the  master,  the  head  of  the 
school  as  distinguished  from  the  system,  has  a  venerable  history.  For 
a  very  long  time  he  had  no  superior  o£Eicer,  nor  has  he  now,  excepting 
in  urban  communities  with  fully  developed  systems  of  schools.  And 
even  yet  the  character  of  a  school  is  largely  determined  by  its  principal. 
Even  in  the  poorest  systems  there  are  always  to  be  found  schools  stand* 
ing  out  as  bright  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  average  because  they  are 
presided  over  by  good  principals. 

THE  PRINC1PAI.'b  FUKCTIONB  COMPARATIVELT  T7NIFORM. 

The  position  and  function  of  the  principal  are  more  nearly  uniform 
than  those  of  most  o£Eicials.  It  is  true  that  these  have  been  modified 
somewhat  by  the  development  of  the  systems,  but  these  modifications 
have  been  on  the  whole  slight,  and  the  principal  still  is  quite  uniformly 
the  responsible  head  of  the  school  with  considerable  authority  granted 
by  both  written  and  unwritten  law,  and  with  power  enough  to  make 
or  mar  the  school  in  spite  of  superintendent,  supervisors,  and  school 
board. 

He  is  usually  quite  secure  in  his  office  and  not  easily  removable 
except  for  really  compelling  reasons.  Even  in  cities  in  which  all 
teachers  must  be  annually  elected,  the  changes  in  principalships  are 
usually  few  and  either  due  to  voluntary  retirement  or  manifestly 
sufficient  cause.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  secures  to  the  school  a 
continuity  of  policy  even  in  the  midst  of  changing  administrations  of 
the  system  and  changing  teachers. 

AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  COMMTJNITT. 

It  enables  the  principal  to  become  well  acquainted  with  his  con- 
stituency, to  know  his  people,  their  domestic  and  social  conditions, 
and  their  especial  needs.  He  usually  becomes  an  important  factor  in 
his  community  and  the  trusted  adviser  of  many  families.  His  relations 
with  the  children  and  their  parents  commonly  are  honorable  to  him- 
self, useful  to  them,  and  productive  of  that  happiness  which  comes 
from  seeing  the  results  of  one's  highest  endeavors.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal should  seek  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  possible  in  his 
community.    It  is  good  for  him  and  for  the  school.    He  should,  how- 
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CTcr,  avoid  eatan^iiig  alliances  with  oigaiiizati<Mis  political,  ecdesi- 
Mtical,  or  other,  whidi  are  partisan  in  character  or  controversial  in 
sctivity.  His  attitude  on  all  questions  that  divide  the  communitj 
akould  be  either  judicial  or  oblivious.  That  is»  he  should  put  none  of 
lus  people  on  the  other  8i<le  of  an  J  artificial  barrier. 

Important  as  these  larger  rdations  may  be,  the  real  duty  of  the 
principal  is,  <rf  course,  to  be  the  head  <rf  lus  school  in  all  its  various 
activities. 


THE  EXBCimVE  HCAD. 


1.  He  is  the  executive  heady  and  as  such  he  must  see  to  the  running 
of  the  machine,  even  in  all  its  details.  He  must  keep  records* 
make  the  official  reports,  even  when  they  are  unnecessarily  elaborate 
and  heart  breaking.  He  must  take  care  that  the  sanitary  and  other 
physical  conditions  of  the  school  are  as  good  as  possible.  He  must 
meet  parents  who  come  with  complaints  or  children.  He  must  see 
that  the  teachers  are  properly  assigned,  that  the  children  are  classified 
and  distributed  most  effectively.  His  directing  eye  must  be  every* 
where  that  the  teachers  may  teach  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  need  to  emphasize  these  duties  of  the 
principal.  The  danger  is  not  that  they  will  be  neglected,  but  that 
they  will  so  absorb  his  time  and  thought  as  to  exclude  or  minimize  his 
Ingher  and  more  important  duties.  "  Ye  pay  tithes  of  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin  and  forget  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. ' ' 


THE  ** OFFICE   PRINCIPAL." 


The  encroachments  of  petty  duties  are  insidious.  The  little  de- 
mands upon  the  principal's  time  calls  for  books  of  supplies,  cases  of 
"discipline,"  long  visitations  with  callers,  answering  the  telephone, 
and  reports — always  reports — are  so  constant  that  unless  he  is  very 
watchful,  more  and  more  time  is  given  to  them  until  he  becomes  that 
most  ineffectual,  that  deadest  of  pedagogs  the  ** office  principal.*^ 
Every  superintendent  knows  him.  He  is  always  there,  in  his  chair  at 
lus  desk.  Seldom  can  he  be  surprised  away  from  his  customary 
spot,  and  if  he  is,  he  apologizes. 

As  superintendent,  visiting  schools,  I  am  always  glad  to  have  to* 
hunt  for  the  principal  and  find  him  in  some  class-room  studying  the 
work  or  helping  the  teacher. 

I  can  fancy  an  overworked  principal  saying :  *'  How  am  I  to  get 
time  to  do  all  these  things  if  I  do  not  stay  in  the  office  ?"  It  is  a  fair 
question.  The  answer  is,  first  by  syetem.  Have  certain  times  for 
being  in  the  office  to  attend  to  certain  duties,  such  as  issuing  supplies, 
before  school  in  the  morning  or  after  school,  or  at  certain  hours  during 
the  session.    Devise  some  method  by  which  you  can  be  called  if  » 
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matter  of  su£Eicient  consequence  arises.  Second,  by  dispatch.  Attend 
quickly  to  matters  of  detail  and  distribute  some  of  Uie  work  of  reports 
among  the  teachers  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  burdensome  to  none. 
Third,  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  let  some  things  go,  if  necessaiy.  De- 
termine what  are  the  important  things  and  do  them  whether  or  no. 
If  any  needs  must  suffer,  let  them  be  the  less  important.  But  with 
system,  dispatch,  and  courage,  usually  all  classes  of  duties  can  be 
properiy  done. 

THE  DISCIPUNART  HEAD. 

2.  The  principal  is  the  disciplinary  head  of  the  school,  sometimes 
he  is  the  punishing  agent,  the  flogging  machine,  the  bogie  man,  hdd 
up  before  terrified  or  unterrified  youngsters  by  teachers  who  fed  the 
need  of  backing.  These  functions,  tho,  alas!  not  unconmion,  are,  of 
course,  mere  perversions  and  caricatures  of  the  real  disciplinaiy  office 
of  the  principal. 

It  is  almost  always  the  principal  whose  attitude  determines  the 
attitude  of  teachers  and  children  alike  toward  school,  its  employments 
and  its  codes.  He  gives  the  moral  tone.  K  he  is  harsh  and  petty, 
teachers  will  either  imitate  him  or  shield  the  children  from  him,  and 
the  children  will  be  rebellious,  intimidated,  or  deceitful.  K  he  places 
more  stress  upon  conventions  than  upon  principles,  so  will  they.  If 
he  takes  a  broad,  wholesome,  and  generous  view  of  school  life,  treats 
the  school  as  a  democratic  community,  and  relates  all  questions  of 
conduct  to  its  effect  upon  the  common  life,  his  spirit  will  permeate  the 
school. 

The  principal  is  necessarily  in  all  difficult  questions  of  conduct 
the  final  arbiter,  and  to  this  end  he  must  be  just.  He  will  often  need 
much  tact,  especially  if  an  impulsive  teacher  is  in  the  wrong  in  dealing 
with  a  pupil,  when  he  must  on  the  one  side  preserve  institutional 
int^rity,  and,  on  the  other,  save  the  pupil  from  injustice.  In  such  a 
case,  if  he  is  wise  and  has  sufficient  weight  of  character,  he  will  per- 
suade the  teacher  to  be  just  with  the  pupil. 

But  his  chief  duty  as  disciplinary  head  is  to  be  the  living  source  of 
moral  inspiration,  lifting  the  school  into  his  own  clear  atmosphere  and 
creating  a  sane  and  stimulative  school  life. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  HEAD. 

The  principal  is  the  edvcatumal  head  of  the  school.  It  is  in  this 
r^ard  that  more  principals  fail  of  their  duty  than  in  any  other.  The 
principal  does  not  determine  what  the  children  shall  study,  that  is 
fixed  by  the  course  of  study,  tho  he  must  aid  the  teachers  in  inter- 
preting the  course.  But  taking  any  course  of  study,  it  is  the  principal 
who  very  largely  determines  whether  in  his  school  the  children  shall 
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be  wisely  employed,  shall  get  at  the  heart  of  the  subject  pursued,  shall 
really  grow  into  life  thru  nutrition  supplied  in  the  sdiool,  or  shall  feed 
on  the  husks  of  knowledge,  the  mere  forms  of  things.  Naturally  if 
the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  worth  while,  his  own  attitude  toward 
it  must  be  right.  To  him,  learning  must  be  living  and  growing  and 
not  merely  memorizing  symbols. 

Then  his  work  must  be  primarily  with  and  thru  the  teachers.  He 
wiU  naturally  exert  some  direct  influence  on  the  pupils  even  with 
reference  to  their  studies,  but  his  main  work  must  always  be  with  the 
teachers.  He  is  the  one  official  who  can  come  into  close  contact  with 
them,  can  see  their  needs  and  really  help  them  by  personal  friendly 
counsel. 

He  must  vbit  schools  a  great  deal.  He  should  get  into  the  rooms 
so  often  and  so  quietly  that  tiie  work  will  go  on  as  if  he  were  not  there. 
In  these  visits  he  should  see  much  and  say  little,  tho  he  should  occa- 
sionally conduct  recitations,  not,  however,  taking  them  from  the 
teacher  to  show  how. 

HELPING  THE  TEACHEBB. 

He  should  have  frequent  meetings  of  his  teachers,  sometimes  all 
together,  sometimes  in  sections.  These  meetings  should  be  for  open 
discussion  of  the  educational  questions  arising  in  their  work,  the 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  study,  the  educational  doctrine  in- 
volved, the  principles  of  control,  or  some  other  fundamental  question, 
and  these  should  always  be  carried  back  to  their  sources  in  philosophy 
or  history.  The  time  of  teachers  in  meeting  should  not  be  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  trifling  questions  of  interest  to  only  a  few.  The 
aims  should  be  always  instruction  and  inspiration. 

But  the  private  conference  gives  the  principal  his  great  oppor- 
timity  to  hdp  and  uplift  his  teachers.  He  should  hold  them  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  with  all  his  teachers,  the  old,  experienced,  and 
excellent  as  well  as  the  young,  inexperienced,  and  poor.  To  the 
former  he  can  often  give  just  the  word  of  encouragement  and  advice 
needed  to  make  a  budding  notion  blossom,  or  can  rouse  a  good  plod- 
ding intellect  to  greater  activity.  In  these  conferences  his  interest 
must  always  be  manifestly  in  the  higher  phases  of  the  work. 

A  fine  teacher  said  to  me  one  day,  rather  sadly,  that  she  was  not 
alt(^ether  happy  in  her  school.  Close  inquiry  drew  from  her  the 
information  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  principal.  He  had  no  real 
sympathy  with  her  work.  She  was  ambitious  and  capable.  She 
wanted  to  do  work  above  the  average.  She  even  had  ideas  for  de- 
vdopment.  Her  heart  was  in  her  work,  and  its  higher  possibilities, 
but  the  principal's  heart  was  not  there.  It  was  rather  in  the  machin- 
ery of  the  school.    He  would  visit  her  occasionally,  was  never  unkind. 
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and  she  had,  after  repeated  efforts,  secured  a  half  hour  in  which  she 
might  sit  down  with  him  and  talk  over  her  ambitions  and  schemes  for 
finer  teaching.  The  result  was  a  chill  and  disheaitenment,  which, 
unless  the  fire  burned  very  strongly,  would  in  time  impair  her  efficiency. 

This  principal  was  throwing  away  a  golden  opportunity.  He 
wanted  good  work  in  his  school  and  expected  his  teachers  to  teach 
well,  but  he  was  so  concerned  with  the  mechanical  administration  of 
his  domain  that  he  could  not  get  into  the  heart  of  his  teachers.  The 
teacher  had  the  freedom  of  isolation,  not  of  society.  She  could  not  do 
her  best  possibly  in  such  environment. 

But  if  the  private  conference  is  important  to  the  good  teacher,  it  is 
life  itself  to  the  young,  inexperienced  or  weak  teacher.  Such  teachers 
give  the  principal  his  best  opportunities.  He  can  save  them  or  doom 
them  to  failure  in  many  cases.  After  sufficient  visitation  of  the  class- 
room to  make  plain  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  kindly,  candid,  encour- 
aging, stimulating  talk  in  private  often  sends  the  discouraged  and 
failing  teacher  back  to  her  work  with  courage  and  a  little  wisdom,  and 
substitutes  success  for  failure. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  HEAD. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  in  his  highest  function  the 
inspirational  head  of  the  school,  the  friend  and  counselor  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  He  must  see  cleariy,  must  live  in  a  good  world,  must 
hold  and  personify  high  ideals  that  his  dose  personal  relations  with 
others  may  inspire  them  with  strength  and  zeal  for  the  better  things. 
The  school  principal  determines  the  character  of  the  school  society, 
he  creates  the  school  life,  he  is  the  personification  of  the  school  democ- 
racy.   As  the  principal  is,  so  is  the  school. 

New  York.  C.  B.  GiLBxfBT. 

Next  month  Mr.  Gilbert  will  discuss  the  place  of  the  individual  diikl  in 
mass  education.  

To  secure  training  for  efficiency,  the  conditions  of  teaching  mu&t 
be  such  that  each  teacher  shall  be  able  to  do  his  best  work.  By 
common  consent  one  of  these  conditions  is  that  teachers  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  seeking  political  or  other  influence, 
or  cringing  for  the  favor  of  any  man,  in  order  to  secure  appointment 
or  promotion.  Independence  of  thought  and  freedom  of  initiative 
are  necessary  to  the  teachers  of  a  nation  whose  stability  and  welfare 
as  a  republic  depend  upon  the  independence,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  free  initiative  of  its  citizens.  By  making  it  unprofessional  to  seek 
appointment  or  promotion  thru  social,  religious,  or  political  influence, 
the  teachers  of  tiiis  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  establish  one  of 
the  most  essential  conditions  of  education  for  efficiency. 

WiLLIAlf   H.   MaXWEIX. 


The  School  Program 


dtandarde  of  educational  CHtfdem— 9  8ufmiiary 

[An  address  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  before  tbe  Schoolmasters  Assodatioii  of 
Mew  York  and  Vicinity,  with  reports  of  the  association  by  membws.] 


I^W^IHERE  is  perhaps  no  single  topic  more  widely  discussed  in 
I  JL  I  pedagogical  circles  to-day  than  that  concerning  the  ways 
■■■■  and  means  of  estimating  the  merits  of  teachers.  Now  in 
SH^P  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous  standards  of  criticism  have 
been  suggested,  and  that  educators  are  divided  as  to  their  compara- 
tive worth,  it,  nevertheless,  seems  to  me  that,  fundamentally,  there  is 
and  can  be  but  one  standard  which  is  capable  of  holding  its  own,  not 
only  as  a  passing  phase  in  an  ever  changing  current  of  thought,  but 
permanenUy.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea,  namely,  that  the  comparative 
value  of  anything  must  be  estimated  by  the  extent  to  which  it  serves 
the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Now,  if  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  educate  children,  then  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence of  any  individual  teacher  can  only  be  gauged  by  the  extent  to 
which  he  succeeds  in  educating  children.  In  a  word,  the  only  stand- 
ard of  educational  criticism  which  is  fundamentally  sound  is  that  of 
judgment  by  results. 

The  main  objection  to  judgment  by  results  has  been  founded  on  the 
that  when  different  sets  of  pupils  are  tested  for  results,  those  in 
charge  of  weak  teachers  are  likdy  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  those 
in  charge  of  strong  ones.  But  while  I  have  no  hesitation  in  granting 
that  this  is  true  within  certain  limits,  I  nevertheless  have  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  ceases  to  be  true  when  those  limits  have  been 
reached,  and  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  stronger  classes 
to  stand  out  in  bold  relief ,  over  and  against  the  weaker  ones. 

That  educators  have  come  to  believe  that  examinations  are  in- 
capable of  discriminating  between  strong  and  weak  classes  of  pupils 
seems  to  me  to  be  due  largely  to  their  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  Uiat 
an  examination  is  not  necessarily  a  test,  aixd  that^the  latter  really 
implies  a  test  of  strength. 

Now,  when  our  educators  b^an  to  discover  ihat  ordinary  ex- 
aminations did  not  properly  discnminate  between  strong  and  weak 
pupils,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  devise  examinations  that  would, 
th^  departed  from  the  path  of  reason  and  invented  all  sorts  of  devices 
intend^  as  means  of  estimating  the  comparativesirength  of  different 
teachers,  but  whose  bearing  on  the  main  issue  has  been  so  remote  that 
the  issue  itself  has  been  entirely  overiooked.    From  a  common  sense 
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point  of  view,  the  fiist  lequinnent,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  that 
he  shall  be  a  good  teacher,  that  is,  that  he  shall  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  developing  power  in  children,  the  ability  to  get  them  to  see 
straight  and  think  dear,  and  to  do  wdl  and  readily  whatever  work 
may  come  within  thdr  province.  Therefore,  from  a  common  sense 
p<Mnt  of  view,  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  can  make  his  pupils  see  the 
straightest  and  think  the  dearest,  and  do  their  allotted  work  the  best 
and  the  most  readily.  But  the  notion  having  become  current  that 
there  is  no  way  of  testing  the  comparative  effidency  of  diflferent  chil- 
dren, that  when  put  to  the  test  all  diildren  appear  to  be  equally  bright, 
to  see  equally  straight,  to  think  equally  dear,  and  to  work  equally 
wdl,  that,  in  fact,  if  any  difference  is  manifested,  it  appears  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  duller  pupils,  it  has  become  the  fashion,  in  estimating  the 
effidency  of  a  teacher,  to  overlook  the  pupil  entirdy,  and  to  base  the 
estimate  on  grounds  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  on  grounds 
which,  from  a  sdentific  standpoint,  vary  only  in  the  degree  of  thdr 
absurdity,  none  of  which  has  succeeded  in  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 

For  example,  in  departing  from  the  straight  path  of  estimating 
the  merits  of  a  teacher  by  what  his  pupils  are  capable  of  doing,  we 
are  compelled  to  trust  to  one  of  two  otiier  expedients :  First,  to  rating 
upon  a  basis  of  the  habits  of  the  teacher  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  his  dass,  such  rating  to  be  determined  by  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  supervising  officer,  which  varies,  naturally,  in  accordance  with 
his  original  make-up  modified  by  his  training;  or,  secondly,  to  rating 
upon  a  basis  of  the  number  of  books  that  the  teacher  has  committed 
to  memory,  i.  e.,  upon  a  basis  of  the  encydopedic  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  teacher,  as  shown  by  an  examination  in  general  and  professional 
Imowledge. 

Now,  if  we  look  to  the  purdy  subjective  side,  the  estimate  of  a 
teacher's  worth  upon  a  basis  of  the  personal  opinion  of  the  supervising 
officer,  we  find  an  enormous  difference  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
criteria  upon  which  such  judgment  is  passed  by  different  superinten- 
dents; so  that  the  departure  from  the  straight  path  of  judging  of  the 
worth  of  a  teacher  by  results  has  led,  for  one  thing,  into  converting 
the  teacher  into  a  football  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  whims  and  f andes 
and  pet  theories  of  individual  superintendents,  under  whose  control 
he  happens  to  come.  And  if  the  town  is  one  in  which  the  changes  in 
the  superintendency  are  frequent  and  rapid,  it  requires  a  wide-awake 
teacher  to  keep  track  of  what  it  pays  him  best  to  bdieve  in  at  a  partic- 
ular time. 

Opposition  to  judgment  by  results,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  rating 
by  the  personal  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  on  the  other,  has  led,  in 
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recent  years,  to  the  devdopment  of  the  tendency  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  a  ti»cher*s  efficiency  upon  a  basis  diflfering  from  either  of  these, 
namely,  upon  the  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  possessed  by  him. 
And  since  this  basis  has  b^un  to  be  recognised,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  utilized  as  a  standard  both  in  the  appointment  and  promo- 
tion of  teachers.  Indeed,  with  a  view  to  perfect  fairness  in  determin- 
ing appomtments  and  promoticms,  it  has  become  customaiy,  in  lo- 
caBties  which  are  free  from  politics,  and  in  those  that  are  endeavoring 
to  free  the  schools  from  politics,  to  establish  eligible  lists,  and  to  make 
appointments  and  promotions  from  such  lists  strictly  in  the  order  of 
merit. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  baneful  influence  of 
politics  upon  the  schools,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
elimination  of  politics,  thru  the  establishment  of  eligible  lists,  and  the 
system  of  appointing  and  promoting  teachers  strictly  in  the  order  of 
merit  therefrom,  would  be  bound,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  be  followed 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  principals  and 
teachers,  and,  consequently,  by  a  maiked  improvement  in  the  schools. 
However,  it  so  happens,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  merit  system  upon  this  basis  has  not  been  followed  by 
improvement  to  any  such  extent  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that, 
indeed,  some  of  the  best  schools  may  be  found  in  communities  still 
rife  with  political  corruption,  while  some  of  the  poorest  schools  may 
be  found  in  communities  where  the  so-called  merit  system  has  long 
been  strictly  enforced. 

The  reason  is  simply  this,  namely,  that  general  scholarship  and  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  is  one  thing, 
while  the  ability  to  train  a  class  of  children  or  to  handle  a  corps  of 
teachers  is  quite  another,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  one  is  in  no 
sense  a  measure  of  the  other.  In  a  word,  merit  in  one  line  does  not 
indicate  merit  in  another  line;  and  the  difficulty  in  our  merit  lists  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  based  on  skill  in  teaching,  the  only  thing 
which  represents  true  pedagogical  merit,  but  on  something  entirely 
different,  which  is  known  to  have  but  little,  if  any,  connection  with 
pedagogical  skill. 

Tbe  only  thing  for  which  merit  lists  based  on  theoretical  quali- 
fications should  be  utilized  is  that  of  the  provisional  appointment  of 
teachers,  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  or  develop 
their  pedagogical  skill ;  and  in  the  provisional  appointments  theoretical 
qualifications  should  be  pushed  to  the  farthest  extent  that  may  be 
feasible,  in  order  that  none  but  scholarly  and  wdl  trained  teadien 
may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools.  But  once  teachers  have  re- 
ceived thdr  provisional  appointments  and  are  in  a  position  to  develop 
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Acir  pedagogical  akOl,  fhcn  fhe  order  of  merit  moat  be  deleniiiiied 
by  Aeir  actaal  eflkiency  aa  teadien,  and  theorelical  qnalificatimia 
must  become  of  aecondwy  cooaideralion. 

Under  our  preacnt  system,  then,  merit  lists  axe  graded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dbilitj  of  individuals  to  talk  about  pedagogy  and  not  in 
accordance  with  their  efficiency  as  teadiers.  In  fact,  under  existing 
conditions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  persons  from  securing  places  at 
the  top  of  a  merit  list  who  as  practical  sdiod  people  bdong  at  the  bot- 
tom, whfle,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  noUliing  to  prevent  persons 
who  as  practical  school  people  have  shown  a  maiked  degree  of  effi- 
ciency from  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  instead  of  the  top. 
This  means,  of  course,  that,  in  places  where  the  so-called  merit  system 
is  strictly  enforced,  it  is  quite  in  order  for  markedly  inefficient  teachers 
to  secure  promotions  over  the  heads  of  eminently  efficient  ones,  and 
simply  because  the  former  can  write  better  essays  or  answer  more 
questions  than  the  latter. 

Now,  if  we  accept,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the  proposition  that 
the  worth  of  a  teacher  must  be  estimated  upon  the  bans  of  his  ability 
to  obtain  certain  specified,  reasonable,  minimum  results,  we  are  at 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  ttie  practical  question  as  to  what  those 
minimum  results  shall  be.  And  here  it  must  be  said  that  the  devdop- 
ment  of  educational  norms  is  destined  to  be  a  slow  and  tedious  process, 
not  by  reason  of  any  extraordinary  difficulites  to  be  overcome,  but 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  detailed  work  involved,  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  norms  for  each  individual  subject,  as  wdl  as  for 
each  individual  grade,  wiU  have  to  be  devdoped  by  special  researdli. 

However,  in  the  devdopment  of  standards,  I  fed  that  at  least  in 
one  respect  something  of  permanent  value  has  already  been  accom- 

{ilished  thru  my  own  researches  in  spdling,  arithmetic,  and  language; 
or  while  I  do  not  lay  any  daim  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  ^  min- 
imum results,  I  fed  that  my  data  are  of  more  passing  interest  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  other  dement  that  must  be  considmd  in  the  devdopment 
of  educational  standards,  namdy,  the  maximum  time  limits  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  individual  branches.  VHiile,  for  example,  I  cannot  say 
definitdy  just  what  percentage  of  a  given  list  of  words  a  sixth  year  dass 
of  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  spdl,  all  my  data  indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  oofTectiy  spelled^ords  in  that  list^wiUTaverage*'asniigh  in 
the  sdioob  where  tiie  time  devoted  to  spelling  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
minutes  daily,  as  it  will  in  the  sdiools  where  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  is  as  much  as  forty  minutes  a  day. 

K7ln  other  words,  I  am  peifectiy  ready  to  say  that,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  spdling  for  a  series  of 
yean  will  accomplish  practically  as  much  as  forty  minutes,  and  tiiat 
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tberef oE€  the  mftarimwin  time  to  be  devoted  to  spdling  should  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  minutes  a  day.  Again,  in  arithmetic  my  researches  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  particular  object  in  devoting  more  than  forty- 
five  minutes  a  day  to  the  subject,  and  that  if  favorfil>le  results  are  not 
obtained  withm  that  limit,  tiiey  wiU  not  be  obtained  at  all.  And, 
next,  I  have  found  that  in  language  favorable  results,  if  obtained  at 
aU,  will  be  obtained  with  fifty  minutes*  daily  instruction. 

In  a  word,  from  the  standpoint  of  maarimum  time  limits,  my  data 
prove  quite  conclusively  that  excellent  results  in  the  so-called  essential 
subjects,  spelling,  penmanship,  language,  and  arithmetic  may  be  ob- 
tained if  the  time  devoted  to  mstruction  in  them  does  not  exceed  half 
the  school  day.  Consequently,  if  there  is  any  justice  in  the  claim  of 
the  citizens  that  the  results  in  these  branches  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
deficiency  is  due  simply  to  weak  teaching,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  not 
enough  time  is  devoted  to  them;  so  that  tiie  remedy  does  not  lie  in  an 
increase  of  time,  but  in  some  other  direction. 

Now,  while  I  do  not  feel  as  free  as  this  to  make  positive  assertions 
in  regard  to  what  results  we  have  a  right  to  expect  as  a  minimum  in 
the  various  subjects  from  grade  to  grade,  I  am  ready  to  defend,  upon  a 
basis  of  facts,  the  statement  that  tests  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties  will  tell  every  time  in  favor  of  the  pupils  who  have  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  better  teaching,  and  that  tests  of  this  nature, 
thru  the  enormous  differences  in  the  results  thqr  call  forth,  will  afford 
ample  scope  for  determining  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  minimum 
requirement  may  be  reasonably  drawn. 

My  recent  test  In  language,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  Tlie  Forvm  for  Octob^,  190S,  and  January,  1904,  consisted  of  a 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing; 
so  that  it  was  r^Jly  a  test  of  their  power  of  expression,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  veritable  test  of  power,  for  which  no  amount  of  mechanical 
drill  could  in  any  way  have  sufficed  to  prepare  them.  In  this  case, 
the  pupils  of  all  the  {grades  tested,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year 
indusivdy,  were  examined  and  marked  on  exactly  the  same  basis, 
thus  affording  a  very  wide  scope  for  comparison;  and  the  results,  so 
far  from  being  equal,  varied  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Indeed, 
when  the  marking  of  the  papers  had  been  completed,  it  was  found 
that  the  best  fourth  year  daas  and  the  poorest  dghih  came  out  just 
about  neck  and  neck.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  construction  of  sentences, 
the  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  etc,  etc.,  the  pupils  in  one  school  had 
acquired  as  much  power  in  four  years  as  thqr  had  in  the  other  school 
in  eight,  whfle  the  home  environment  in  the  two  instances  was  about 
the  same. 

It  it  trae  diat  it  was  in  a  single  instance  only  that  the  adiievement 
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of  an  eighth  year  class  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  fourth.  However 
when  the  fourth  year  results  were  compared  with  those  of  the  seventh 
the  favorable  comparisons  were  no  longer  confined  to  isolated  cases, 
but  it  was  found  that  many  fourth  year  dasses  did  considerably  better 
than  many  sevenths.  And  if  the  same  test  had  been  given  regularly 
to  the  third  year  classes,  I  fed  quite  confident^that  several  of  these 
would  have  come  out  at  least  neck  and  neck  with  a  number  of  seventh 
year  classes. 

The  results  of  this^test  constituted  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
fact  thatithe  ability  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  structure  of 
language^is  one  thing,  while  the  ability  to  use  language  is  quite  another, 
and  thatithe  measure  of  the  ability  to  talk  about  language  is  in  no 
sense  a  measure  of  the  ability  to  use  it. 

As  in  language,  so  in  arithmetic,  my  test  demonstrated  an  enor^ 
mous  difference  among  different  sets  of  pupils  in  the  ability  to  utilise 
theoretical  knowledge  infpiBctice.  By  reason  of  the  subject  {tsdf, 
it  was  not  feasible,  as  inyanguage,  to  submit  the  pupib  of  different 
grades  to  an  identical  test;  but  in  order  that  i^certain  degree  of  com- 
parison could  be  made  between  the  pupib  of  different  grades,  some 
of  the  problems  were  carried  thru  three  grades.  Thus  three  of  the 
problems  in  the  fourth  year  paper  were  repeated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year  papers,  and  three  of  the  problems  in  the  sixth  year  paper  were 
repeated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  papers.  And  the  tables 
showed  that  many  of  the  fourth  year  classes  were  able  to  compete,  on 
an  equal  basis,  with  many  sixth  year  classes,  and  many  of  the  sixth 
with  eighth  year  classes,  on  the  problems  that  had  been  carried  thru; 
while  the  extreme  variations  in  the  results  obtained  in  individual 
grades  were  almost  inconceivable,  the  dass  averages  for  the  eighth 
year  dasses,  where  the  climax  was  reached,  ranging  all  the  way  ^m 
98.9  to  11.8  per  cent. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  educational  ques- 
tion can  compare  in  importance  to-day  with  that  of  the  fixing  of 
reasonable  minimum  standards,  so  that  all  children  attending  our 
schools  may  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

New  York.  J.  M.  Bicb. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hebbebt  L.  Picke.— As  the  theoretical  test  for  the  appointr 
ment  of  teachers  or  prindpals  will  not  work,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do  in  the  future,  and  as  we  cannot  give  practical  tests, 
what  shall  be  the  proper  test  for  the  appointment  of  a  prindpal  or 
teacher  in  a  school  ? 

Db.  Ricb. — ^The  appointment  should  be  made  provisionally.    I 
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have  no  objection  to  appointment  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  dcftennined 
by  scholaiship»  but  such  appointments  should  be  only  piOTisional. 

Question. — ^Tben  would  not  the  pupil  suffer  by  sudi  i^ypointmait  ? 

Db.  Bice. — ^I  don't  see  how  he  can  suffer  any  more  than  he  does 
where  ibii  method  is  not  adopted. 

Mb.  Danibl  B.  Duncan. — ^What  educational  principle  justifies 
the  statement  that  spelling  can  be  learned  in  fifteen  minutes  just  as 
wdl  as  in  forty-five? 

Dr.  Bice. — ^I  examined  the  spdling  in  nineteen  cities»  and  found 
that  time  limit  as  a  result.  I  took  fifteen  to  be  liberal.  I  found  one 
school  in  which  six  minutes  were  given  to  spelling  daily;  I  found 
another  that  gave  fifty;  the  results  in  spelling  were  fairiy  equal.  I 
did  not  find  the  discrepancies  in  spelling  that  I  did  in  language  or 
arithmetic,  because  spelling  is»  after  all,  a  mechanical  subject.  The 
differences  that  were  found  were  found  in  that  time  limit.  My 
statement  is  based  on  facts. 

Mb.  Samuel  A.  Fabrand. — ^I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  that 
point.    After  an  experience  of  many,  say  twenty-five  years,  I  settled 
upon  a  time  allowance  of  from  dght  to  fifteen  minutes  for  spelling 
and  we  attained  better  results  than  we  did  when  we  gave  a  longer 
time. 

Mb.  Duncan. — Why  doesn't  that  principle  apply  in  something 
else?  I  have  not  found  it  so.  I  don't  believe  that  Dr.  Farrand  or 
Dr.  Bice  cotdd  learn  fifty  foreign  words  in  fifteen  minutes  as  well  as 
in  forty. 

Db.  Bice. — Spelling  is  a  matter  of  memory,  and  it  is  an  elemen- 
taiy  principle  of  psychology  and  memory  study  that  the  fewer  things 
the  mind  has  to  pay  attention  to  at  one  time,  the  more  the  ideas  run 
together,  and  the  more  we  remember.  In  forty  minutes,  so  many 
words  would  be  given  that  they  would  be  confused  in  the  child's  mind, 
and  he  would  not  be  as  likely  to  remember  what  he  had  learned  in 
forty  minutes  as  a  few  words  in  a  shorter  period.  The  impressions 
made  will  be  stronger  because  of  the  limited  number,  they  have  a 
longer  time  to  sink  into  the  child's  mind,  and  the  child  will  remember 
them  better.  But  in  foreign  languages  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
pure  memory  or  of  mental  pictures  as  in  spelling. 

Dr.  Frederick  Monteser. — ^I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  which  holds  good  in  teaching  as  it  does 
in  everything  ebe.  You  may  get  more  results  by  applying  more  time 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  but  the  vanishing  point  is  very  soon  reached. 
While  I  have  not  made  the  tests  Dr.  Bice  has  made,  I  can  very  well 
understand  that  after  you  have  devoted  a  certain  amoimt  of  time  to 
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spdling,  any  extra  time  devoted  to  it  yields  sudi  small  results  in  oom- 
parison,  that  the  time  spent  is  not  worth  while. 

Db.  Hvnbt  B.  Chapin. — ^In  reference  to  spdling»  with  the  utter 
inq^ularity  in  English*  with  so  few  rules  that  can  be  applied,  with 
the  multitudinous  number  of  silent  letters,  and  combinations  of  letters 
that  have  different  pronunciations,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  ability  to  spdl  well  is  largdy  a  gift  instead  of  an  acquisition.  I 
have  known  boys  that  you  could  not  make  good  spdlers  to  save  your 
life;  thqr  were  diligent,  th^  consulted  the  ^ctionaiy,  but  th^  could 
not  become  good  spdlers.  And  I  have  known  boys  seven  or  eight 
years  old  who  could  spell  perfectly.  English  spelling  is  an  abomina^ 
tion,  and  the  ability  to  acquire  it  is  largely  a  gift. 

Mb.  Chabubs  D.  Lakkinb. — ^Duimg  the  past  summer  vacation,  I 
read  Dr.  Bice's  artides,  every  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  ar^ 
rived  at  some  condusions  in  those  artides  in  a  purdy  logical  and 
entirdy  right  way.  I  don't  see  why  he  has  not  established  some 
things  fairly  wdl  and  beyond  controversy.  There  has  been  an  opinion 
for  a  long  time  among  leading  educational  men  of  this  country,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  giving  so  much  time  to  some  subjects  as  we 
have  been  giving.  That  notion  was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
better  sdiools  of  the  country.  The  Doctor  arrives  at  the  condusion 
that  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school — ^that  is  to  say,  what  may  be 
known  as  the  academic  work  of  the  sdiool*— can  be  done  in  three 
hours.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  entirdy  within  the  experience 
of  a  large  part  of  the  best  teachers  of  this  country.  I  bdieve  that  the 
boy  who  has  worked  an  hour  on  a]gd>ra,  and  worked  hard  at  it,  has 
got  about  all  he  can  get  in  one  twenty^f our  hours  out  of  work  in  alge- 
bra. I  think  comparativdy  little  is  to  be  gained  farther  than  possibly 
the  solution  of  a  particular  problem,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  solution 
of  a  particular  problem  requiring  power  in  algd>ra  and  the  working  of 
many  examples  are  altogether  different  things.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
to  t^Mdi  in  three  different  schools,  in  one  of  which  we  had  an  hour  for 
every  redtation,  in  another  we  had  fifty  minutes  for  every  redtation, 
and  in  another  we  had  forty  minutes  for  every  redtation.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  got  just  as  good  results  where  I  had  forty  minutes  for  a 
redtation  for  a  dass  of  thirty  pupils  as  I  did  where  I  had  an  hour.  In 
the  first  place,  part  of  it  f dl  upon  mysdf ,  part  of  it  upon  the  dass. 
My  pupib  were  not  as  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  time.  They  did  not 
come  to  me  after  an  hour's  hard  woric,  an  hour's  fatigue;  and  above 
all  things  I  realized  that  I  must  teach  in  forty  minutes  what  I  had  an 
hour  to  teach  in  before,  and  I  did  it.  I  bdieve  that  the  proposition 
that  Dr.  Bice  lays  down  in  one  of  his  artides,  that  teachers  will  do 
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what  is  expected  and  required  of  them,  comes  pretty  near  to  being 
good  pedagogy,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  put  altogether  too 
much  time  on  some  of  these  subjects,  so  much  time,  indeed,  that  it  is 
a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  student  rather  than  an  advantage.  You 
all  know  what  continuous  intellectual  strain  is;  you  all  know  what  a 
continuous  physical  strain  is.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  unpedagogical 
to  require  a  boy  to  stay  continuously  at  his  spelling  for  fifty  minutes 
as  to  require  him  to  hold  his  right  arm  out  fifty  minutes,  and  the  result 
is  the  same.  In  the  one  instance,  you  get  tremendous  intellectual 
tire,  and  in  the  other  tremendous  physical  tire.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Rice 
and  the  Society  for  Educational  Reseiftrch  will  continue  this  work  until 
the  whole  matter  can  be  threshed  out,  and  I  believe  some  of  it  has  been 
most  wonderfully  well  done. 

Just  what  proportion  should  be  given  in  these  examinations  to 
scholarship,  just  what  proportion  to  experience,  just  what  proportion 
to  knowledge  of  the  person's  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  just  what 
proportion  should  be  given  for  his  personal  presence  and  the  inferences 
drawn  from  personal  interviews  ?  Now,  in  our  large  cities  we  have 
written  and  oral  examinations.  We  are  not  to  be  rid  of  these.  No 
amount  of  inveighing  against  these  examinations  will  eliminate  them. 
But  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  boards  of  examiners  to 
modify  the  proportions  of  ttieir  marks.  It  is  true  that  persons  may 
pass  a  fine  written  examination  and  be  utter  failures.  Then,  perhaps, 
the  percentage  to  be  allowed  for  carefully  secured  facts  in  regard  to  a 
person's  past  experience  as  a  disciplinarian  and  as  an  administrator 
should  be  increased,  and  the  percentage  aUowed  for  scholarship 
should  be  decreased.  It  may  be  that  the  result  will  be  something  like 
this :  that  in  the  lower  grades,  discipline  will  count  more,  in  the  l^gher 
grades  scholarship  will  count  more.  It  may  be  that  it  is  true  that 
teachers  who  would  fail  in  grammar  schools  succeed  in  colleges.  It 
may  be  that  investigation  wiU  show  that  percentages  that  would  be  all 
right  for  primary  schools  would  be  all  wrong  for  high  schools,  and  that 
some  of  the  elements  that  are  indispensable  in  primary  schools  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  examinations  for  high  school  teachers.  I  would 
like  that  matter  carefully  examined  by  experts  like  Dr.  Rice,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  time  I  could  read  an  article  which  would  give 
us  the  ideal  proportion  to  be  allowed  for  the  written  examination  that 
is  to  determine  scholarship,  the  proportion  to  determine  the  pedagog- 
ical knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  the  special  subject  to  be  taught, 
and  the  proportion  to  be  allowed  for  disciplinary  power.  The  per- 
centage to  be  allowed  for  letters  of  recommendation  and  endorsements, 
and  that  to  be  allowed  for  the  impressions  made  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  candidate  might  also  be  dearly  laid  down.    If  the 
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credit  in  these  lines  could  be  made  satiafacloiy  to  people 
generally^  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  subject  could  be  avoided. 

Mb.  John  Baumeisteb. — In  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  experi- 
ment which  was  made  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
selection  of  an  instructor  in  the  art  department  some  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  why  the  method  was  not  continued,  but  in 
this  one  instance  it  worised  wdl.  There  were  several  young  men,  all 
graduates  of  the  college,  applicants  for  the  vacant  position.  Their 
scholarship  had  already  been  tested  by  the  college  authorities  during 
their  career  as  students,  and  in  this  respects  there  was  little  choice 
between  them.  It  was  a  question  of  teaching  ability.  It  was  decided 
to  assign  to  each  one  of  the  candidates  several  claases  for  instruction. 
Their  work  was  carefully  observed  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
and  the  selection  was  then  made.  The  gentleman  thus  sdected  is 
to-day  an  assistant  professor  in  the  institution,  and  has  always  been 
rq;arded  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  college. 

Miss  Yonqe. — ^I  have  enjoyed  bring  here  this  morning  more  than 
at  any  other  time  that  I  can  reodl.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  experience 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  these  nuitters  in  the  past  has  been, 
that  there  have  been  about  as  many  standards  as  there  have  been 
superintendents,  and  there  have  been  about  as  many  methods.  All 
of  these  ways  have  been  found  more  or  less  insufficient.  We  teachers 
are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the  whole  question,  especially  as 
we  suffer  most  from  the  constant  change  of  administrations  and  the 
methods  advocated  by  them.  If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  us  to 
do,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  it  But  we  must  know  what  is  expected  of 
us. 

Db.  Rice. — I  do  not  see  that  I  can  quarrd  with  anything  that  has 
been  said.  Indeed,  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  things,  and  still  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  core  and  center  of  it  must  be  the  actual 
accomplishment.  If  you  would  judge  the  woik  of  an  artist,  it  is  not 
what  he  knows  of  art,  and  it  is  not  where  he  studied,  it  is  the 
kind  of  canvas  he  can  paint  that  counts.  If  we  examine  a  pianist, 
it  is  not  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  manufacture  of  the  piano  or  the  manufacture  and 
woridng  of  the  keys;  it  is  the  effect  he  produces  on  the  keys;  by 
that  alone  he  is  judged.  And  by  results  everyone  should  be  judged, 
and  results  should  be  the  test.  I  do  not  object  to  the  merit  system, 
oS  course  not,  and  I  think  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  will  come 
thru  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system.  It  is  the  only  proper  and 
honest  system.  And  I  believe  in  promoting  teachers  according  to 
merit;  but  we  have  not  found  the  proper  key  for  the  merit    W^  want 
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merit;  but  merit  in  one  thing  is  not  merit  in  another.  The  ability  to 
pass  an  examination  in  psychology  is  a  good  test  for  one  who 
teach  psychology,  but  not  for  one  who  wfll  teach  spelling  and 
metic.  I  have  found,  in  my  investigation,  no  difference  in  the  results 
produced  by  those  who  know  psychology  and  those  who  do  not  know 
psychology.  That  is  all  I  can  say  from  simply  taking  this  whole 
question  on  a  basis  of  facts.  I  do  know  towns  where  we  have  enor- 
mous discrepancies  in  results  in  the  different  schools,  where  the  merit 
system  has  been  favored,  and  I  know  one  town  in  particular  that 
promoted  its  teachers  strictly  in  order  of  merit;  that  is  to  say,  here  is  a 
list,  there  is  a  vacancy;  this  teacher  goes  there;  no  talk  and  nothing  at 
aU  but  that — and  the  differences  there  are  just  as  great  as  they  are  in 
the  city  where  politics  are  most  corrupt.  It  is  simply  as  to  woridng 
out  their  efficiency.  And  unless  we  have  an  efficient  head  of  the  school 
system,  each  school  will  have  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  we 
shall  have  those  discrepancies.  Merit  for  one  thing  is  not  merit  for 
another.  Merit  from  the  scholastic  standpoint  does  not  indicate 
merit  in  the  ability  to  teach.  Take  the  ordinary  experience  of  the 
salesman.  There  is  only  one  w^y  a  salesman  can  be  judged.  It  is 
not  by  his  knowledge  of  ttie  goods.  He  may  know  all  about  them  and 
not  be  able  to  sell  them.  But  if  he  is  a  real  salesman,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference;  whether  in  the  shoe  trade  or  in  the  hat  trade,  he  will 
sell  more  than  the  other  man  who  knows  all  about  the  goods.  He  can 
sell  hats,  or  shoes,  or  anything  else,  because  he  has  the  power  to  sell. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  power  to  teach,  and  we  must  look  at  the 
devdopment  of  the  power  to  teach  by  expecting  of  teachers  certain 
I,  and  by  working  up  to  that  point. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose;  he  has  found  it  and  will 
fdlow  it!  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channd,  dug  and  torn  by  nobler 
force  than  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an  ever- 
deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows;  draining  off  the  sour,  fester- 
ing water  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass-blade ;  making, 
instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green,  fruitful  meadow,  with  its  dear, 
flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream 
and  its  value  be  great  or  small!  Labor  is  life;  from  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force, — ^the  sacred,  celestial  life- 
essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  Grod;  from  his  imost  heart 
awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all  knowledge,  ^'sdf-knowledge/' 
and  mudi  dse,  so  soon  as  work  fitiy  begins. — ^T^oiiab  Cabltlb. 


Education  of  Women 


Qloimii  fn  Hiicfcnt  Italy 

|N  the  old  days  of  Rome  [the  [highest  praise  which  a  lady 
could  win  was  that  she  spent  her  time  at  home — had 
married  a  husband,  lived  with  him»  woriced  at  her  spinning- 
whed,  and  so  died.    Lamam  fedt^  said  her  epit^ih:  ''She 
worked  at  her  wool.'* 

The  spindle  was  unsatisfying:  some  other  vent  had  to  be  found 
for  life's  energies.  And  politics  being  as  the  breath  of  life  to  her 
nation,  the  Roman  woman  betook  herself  to  politics.  Already  in 
Catiline's  days  women  figured  largdy  on  the  political  stage  of  the 
time — or  rather,  behind  the  scenes;  largdy,  but  rarely  to  thdr  credit. 
Catiline's  evil  spirit  was  a  woman,  and  it  was  another  woman  who 
betrayed  him.  A  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  Cicero'ezile;  another 
and  a  worse  woman  took  his  life — ^nailed  up  his  head  on  the  Ro9tra 
and  thrust  her  bodkin  thru  his  tongue,  in  requital  for  certain 
home-truths  which  it  had  uttered. 

^  Later  still,  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  dabbling  in^back-stair 
politics,  brought  exile  upon  hersdf  and  upon  the  poet  Ovid;  and, 
again,  another  Julia,  her  daughter,  followed  the  same  road  to  ruin. 
In  the  days  of  Claudius,  the  weakling  scholar-emperor,  a  Messalina 
or  an  Agrippina  ruled  the  world  with  the  scepter  of  an  ''old  man's 
darling";  and  under  Nero  a  Locusta  made  history  by  the  speedier 
power  of  the  poison-bowl.  But  the  names  of  those  women  who 
played  in  politics  a  part  that  was  to  their  country's  good — women 
sudi  as  Comdia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Caesar,  or  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus, — are  few  indeed. 

Under  the  Emperors  despotism  supplanted  republicanism.  Politics 
ceased  to  please  because  the  profession  was  no  longer  free.  So, 
debarred  from  this  path  to  fame  or  infamy,  and  living  at  a  time  when 
religion  was  dead  and  charity  was  as  yet  unborn,  and  when  slavery 
furnished  a  ready  excuse  for  utter  idleness,  the  woman  of  Juvenal's 
days  lived  perforce  a  wasted  life.  Juvenal  satirized  her,  of  course, 
as  he  satirized  his  own  sex;  and  if  the  lecture  which  he  devotes  to 
her  is  but  one  amongst  sixteen,  yet  it  is  twice  as  long  as  any  other  in 
his  battery.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impeachment  of  the  "New  Woman" 
qS  the  time,  and  it  is  terrible. 

The  "New  Woman"  was  noisy.  She  had  "ideas,"  and  would 
debate  philosophic  subtieties,  ai^e  politics,  or  criticise  a  new  poem 
with  equal  glibness  and  equal  finality.  She  was  fearfully  extravagant, 
ruining  her  husband  by  her  insatiable  i^pette  for  unnecessaij  shop* 
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pi^g.  Skt  was  mamiMh,  pnwftiaed  the  domb-bdb,  bathed,  ran,  and 
fenced.  She  betted  on  races,  openly  displayed  a  lildng  for  strong 
drinks,  and  swore  like  a  soldier.  She  treated  her  slaves  as  a  neoessaiy 
evil,  her  husband  as  more  evil  and  much  less  necessary.  She  might 
be  seen  driving  along  the  Appian  Way  or  gadding  about  the  Fonun 
in  seaidi  of  the  latest  news.  9ie  ''received*'  the  champions  of  the 
gladiatorial  ring  and  the  ''lions"  of  the  music-halls,  and  occasionally 
ran  away  with  one  of  them.  She  spent  sums  untold  upon  Jewish 
and  Assyrian  quadks  and  f ortune-tdlers — ^the  gipsies  of  the  time — 
and  without  being  in  the  least  rdigious  was  wholly  given  over  to  su- 
perstition, the  prey  of  unscrupulous  priests  and  haruspiees.  She  had 
been  known  to  enter  the  amphitheater  in  person  as  a  Fetiolrisp,  a  fighter 
of  wfld  beasts;  and — shades  of  Cornelia! — she  even  danced!  And  she 
committed  many  other  enormities  whidi  were  still  less  excusable. 

It  has  taken  us  modems  long  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  girl  who 
golfs,  plays  hock^,  rides  a  bicycle,  and  shoots.  We  are  not  evea 
yet  used  to  a  Venus  who  drinks,  smokes,  and  swears.  Yet  we  have 
some  1800  years  more  of  history  to  look  back  upon  than  had  Juvenal — 
1800  years  more  to  prepare  us  for  the  inevitable  evolution  and  revo- 
lution. No  marvel  then  that  Juvenal  was  dismayed.  No  wonder  that 
he  misdoubted  whether  all  Sabina,  all  Latium,  nay,  all  Italy,  could 
in  his  day  show  a  worthy  daughter  of  Lucretia  or  Clodia  or  Cornelia. 
Yet  one  must  beware  of  judging  all  by  the  portraits  of  a  few.  Your 
satirist  is  ever  a  dangerous  guide:  his  vision  is  of  a  sort  which  sees 
only  evil,  and  magnifies  tenfold  all  that  it  sees. 

The  Society  Woman,  naturally,  then  as  now,  was  a  mere  doll,  a 
butterfly  that  danced  thru  a  brief  summer  of  pleasurable  gaieties 
and  extravagances,  then  fluttered  down  a  long  autumn  of  cosmetics 
and  disappointments,  and  finally  expired,  shrivelled  and  neglected, 
the  butt  <rf  all  the  heartless  wits  in  heartless  Borne.  But  for  a  few 
years  she  had  the  worid  at  her  feet.  Great  men  paid  court  to  her, 
poets  wrote  verses  to  her,  wealthy  admirers  showered  upon  her  all 
that  East  and  West  could  give  of  costliest  and  fairest.  Her  cushioned 
and  curtained  litter  was  a  triumph  of  art,  her  dress  and  jewels  a 
revelation.  The  smallest  accessory  of  her  person  or  her  boudoir  was 
a  thing  of  price:  her  bath  was  filled  with  asses'  milk,  her  mirrors 
were  of  polished  silver.  She  moved  amid  roses  and  rested  on  swan's 
down.  She  read  all  the  new  books  that  were  not  too  serious,  and — 
with  the  like  reservation — knew  most  of  their  ^writers.  She  went 
everywhere— to*^the  theaters,  to* the  circus,  and  to  the  baths.  She 
was  veiy  beautiful,  veiy  witly,  and,  I  am  sorry^to  add,  often  very 
widced.  But  aD  Roman  women  were  not  women  of  society:  the 
majoiily  were  not    lliere  were  still  many  who  took  life  seriously, 
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"domesticated*'  women  who  knew  the  meaning  of  **home"  and 
honestly  lived  up  to  it  Some  of  Rome's  most  bMUtiful  literature  is 
dedicated  to  the  virtues  of  good  women  gone. 

There  is  extant  a  chanuing  letter  in  which  Hiny  speaks  ot  a 
young  giil»  a  mere  child,  latdy  dead.  **  Such  a  bright,  lovable  girl," 
he  says;  ''an  angd  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  was  only  fourteen, 
yet  to  all  the  sweetness  of  a  child,  all  the  shyness  of  a  maid,  she 
somehow  united  the  old-fashioned,  sedate  ways  of  a  matron.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  a£Pection  for  her  father»tiie  shy  grace  with  which 
she  would  welcome  any  of  us  who  were  his  friends,  and  the  deference 
which  she  paid  to  her  teachers,  her  masters,  and  even  her  nurse. 
She  was  constantly  at  her  books,  and  what  she  read  she  understood; 
even  in  her  few  idle  hours  she  was  always  the  same  quiet,  sdf -con- 
tained little  woman.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  brave  and  patient  she 
was  in  her  illness;  for  even  when  too  weak  to  move,  she  still  found 
strength  to  comfort  her  father  and  her  sister.  She  was  to  have  been 
married  very  soon,  indeed  the  wedding  invitations  were  already  sent 
out.  To-day  her  father  is  spending  on  her  burial  the  fortune  that 
was  to  have  bought  her  trousseau  and  jeweb.'*  One  is  glad  to  seek 
for  the  type  of  true  Roman  womanliness  in  Pliny's  girl-friend  rather 
than  in  the  terrible  virago  who  sat  as  model  for  Juvenal's  highly- 
colored  caricature. — ^From  the  London  University  Correspondmt. 

Small  as  is  the  schoding  given  by  our  nation  to  its  people,  some 
four  and  one-half  years  apiece,  it  suffices  to  make  reading  and  writing 
universal,  and  with  them  gives  also  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This  fits  the  dtisen  to 
become  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  thus  to  bring  him  under 
an  educating  influence  that  will  continue  thruout  his  life.  The 
school-educaied  perscxi  makes  present  to  himsdf  daily  the  events 
of  the  worid  and  lives  an  epic  UJFe.  For  the  epic  life  is  the  life  of 
nations.  A  certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given  to 
contemplating  worid  events,  and  to  discussing  them.  He  sees  the 
doings  of  his  state  and  nation,  and  forms  h^  own  opinions.  His 
opinion,  in  the  aggregate  with  those  of  his  fdlow-dtizens,  is  collected 

and  off ered  to  the  worid  by  the  newspaper To  give  people 

the  power  to  readjust  their  vocations,  and  to  dimb  up  to  better  paid 
and  more  useful  industries  out  of  lives  of  drudgery,  is  a  great  thing, 
a  sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  establishing  a  public  school  system. 
But  to  give  the  people  the  power  of  paiticipatpig  in  each  other's 
thoughts — to  give  each  one  tne  power  to  contribute  his  influence  to 
the  formation  of  a  national  public  opinion — is  a  far  greater  good. 

— U.  S.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Habbu. 


Child  Study 


probUme  Confronting  fMncipale 

Last  June  three  seta  of  questionB  were  sent  oat  to  the  prindpelB  of  the 
achools  ol  New  York  citv  by  the  Child  Study  Committee  of  the  Women 
Mncipale  Association.  These  qaestions  dealt  with  the  problems  eontizmally 
confronting  the  principals  in  their  work.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
answers  received  would  solve  these  problems,  but  it  was  noped  that  they 
might  give  some  light  and  encouragement.  The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  as  compiled  by  Pnncipal  Carrie  W.  Keams,  P.  S.  No.  106, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  her  associates.  The  report  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Women  Principals  Association  of  New  York  city  on  Oct.  16. 

Set  I.  Question  I. 

What  per  cent,  of  your  children  bend  over  in  writing,  with  eyes 
dose  to  paper?  Reason  for  this?  Poor  vision?  Habit?  Badly 
adjusted  furniture  ? 

The  per  cent,  varied  greatly  with  an  average  of  about  50.  Habit 
was  considered  the  chief  reason  for  this,  many  said  it  was  due  to  poor 
vision  and  quite  a  number  believed  it  was  the  fault  of  the  furniture. 
Doctors  from  the  board  of  health  in  examining  our  children  say  that 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  each  school  have  poor  eyesight.  One 
principal  suggests  that  paper  and  pencil  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
first  year.  Teachers  can  by  simple  distance  tests  discover  many 
cases  of  poor  vision.  These  children  can  be  carefully  seated  and 
parents  should  be  advised.  All  such  cases  should  be  noted  on  pro- 
motion lists  so  that  the  children  need  not  suffer  after  promotion 
until  the  new  teacher  has  made  investigation.  A  fund  for  spectades 
for  needy  children  would  be  a  great  help. 

Set  I.    Question  U. 

What  do  you  do  with  lame  children  at  rapid  dismissal  ? 

The  caring  for  these  children  presents  a  serious  problem.  In 
some  schools  tiie  teacher  takes  the  crippled  child  with  her  at  the  head 
of  the  line.  This  may  delay  the  whole  line.  Sometimes  the  cripple 
is  put  in  charge  of  another  diild.  It  is  very  bad  to  put  such  responsi- 
biUty  on  any  child.  Sometimes  the  derk  is  responsible,  but  it  was 
not  explained  how  she  gathered  them  from  the  various  parts  of  a 
lafge  building.  In  other  cases  crippled  children  are  left  in  rooms 
and  teachers  return  for  them  after  dismissing  the  other  children. 
This  is  objectionable.  If  the  stairways  are  crowded,  teachers  will 
be  ddayed,  and  the  hdpless  child  should  not  be  left  behind.  Part- 
time  teachers  can  be  given  charge  of  these  children,  in  schools  having 
part-time  classes.  On  the  whole  the  best  method  seems  to  be  to  have 
the  teacher  take  these  children  with  her. 
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Srar  I.    QuEflnoN  m. 

How  do  you  discover  poor  eyesight,  deafness,  bad  carriage,  etc  ? 
What  ought  a  teacher  to  know  concerning  nose  bleed,  fainting,  head- 
ache, anemia,  etc.  ?  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  give  teachers  a  set 
of  suggestions  for  these  emergoicies  ? 

Simple  tests  should  be  taken  by  teachers  and  the  results  passed 
on  from  teacher  to  teacher  at  promotion  time. 

Principals  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  teachers  should  know 
something  of  the  *^  First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  ought  to  indude 
a  simple  course  covering  this  in  their  curriculum.  A  principal  ought 
to  be  inf ormd  at  once  of  any  accident,  but  it  may  take  a  few  minutes 
for  her  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  These  are  the  minutes 
when  a  teacher  ought  to  know  what  to  do. 

Set  n.    QuisrnoN  I. 

Classes  for  fordgners  and  atypical  children.    Good  or  bad  to 
have  such  dasses  ?    Proper  size  ? 
\;  Results  as  seen  in  sdiools  having  such  dasses  ? 

The  unity  of  opinion  that  great  good  came  to  diildren  in  the 
special  and  the  imjpraded  dasses  points  to  the  fact  that  these  classes 
hjBive  come  to  stay  and  must  recdve  thdr  full  share  of  attention. 
Classes  for  atypical  children  ought  to  number  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  pupils.  The  results  are  veiy  encouraging.  Rdief  is 
given  to  cong^ted  primary  dasses,  improvement  is  seen  in  the  child 
so  separated,  the  children  gain  control  of  their  actions,  and  there  is 
more  chance  for  individuality  thru  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.  Classes 
for  f ordgners  may  be  somewhat  laiger.  These  dasses  have  decreased 
truancy,  hdped  tiie  over-active  boy,  and  the  children  beyond  normal 
age  are  properly  placed  much  sooner. 

Set  n.    QiTEanoN  n. 

Do  these  children  need  a  special  course  of  study  ?  What  should 
be  the  spedal  features  of  the  woric  in  such  a  dass  ?  Only  one  prindpal 
favored  a  special  course  of  study.  The  others  agreed  that  every 
spedal  dass  had  its  particular  needs  which  varied  from  term  to  term. 
The  special  feature  of  the  foreign  dass  should  be  English,  of  the 
\mgraded  dass — ^manual-training. 

Set  n.    Question  m. 

What  per  cent  of  your  school  at  present  is  beyond  the  normal  age  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  this  ?    How  remedy  ? 

What  should  be  considered  the  normal  age  in  each^year  ? 

If  a  school  under  good  general  oHnditions  shows  a  laige  per- 
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oentage  of  children  above  the  accepted  normal  age  does  this  prove 
that  the  accepted  age  is  wrong,  or  the  present  course  of  study,  or 
what? 

The  per  cent,  of  children  above  the  normal  age  varies  in  different 
schools  from  5  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent;  average  S4  per  cent. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  foreign  children, 
particularly  illiterate  foreigners,  Uie  constant  transfer  of  children 
from  school  to  school  because  of  removal,  the  part-time  classes,  and 
the  overcrowded  classes.  Children  are  not  all  sent  to  school  at  six 
years  of  age,  some  do  not  enter  until  they  are  eight.  Some  principals 
consider  seven  the  normal  age  in  the  first  year,  some  eight,  others 
take  the  ages  as  given  in  Dr.  Maxwell's  report. 

First  year,  6  to  8. 

Second  year,  7  to  0. 

Third  year,  8  to  10,  and  so  on. 

Whatever  is  accepted,  it  is  true  that  in  all  our  schools,  we  have 
many  children  above  the  normal  age  and  we  shall  always  have  these 
conditions.  They  will  continue  as  long  as  our  classes  are  so  large, 
as  long  as  each  child  is  an  individual  unlike  his  fellows. 

We  can  only  watch  these  children,  form  special  classes  where 
possible,  send  these  children  on  as  soon  as  they  can  advance  and  use 
such  other  means  as  may  occur  in  any  individual  school. 

Set  III.    QuEBTioN  I. 

What  per  cent,  of  your  children  carry  themselves  badly  ? 

Answers  range  from  6  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

The  number  increased  rapidlyfrom  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year, 
partly  to  the  rapid  growth  and  awkwardness  and  to  carrying  heavy 
loads.  The  answers  dealt  entirely  with  girls  in  these  years.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  Uie  boys  stoop  and  bend  as  much  as 
the  girls.  The  habit  found  among  German  children  of  carrying  the 
books  strapped  on  the  back  seems  a  good  one. 

Set  m.    QxTESTioN  II. 

Is  this  due  to  the  number  of  books  they  carry  ? 

SO  per  cent,  answer  "Yes." 

70  per  cent,  answer  **  No." 
Set  in.    Question  m. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  lessons  to  be  prepared  at  home 
each  night?  (a)  Departmental  clasres?  (b)  Below  departmental 
classes? 

a.  S^  lessons. 

b.  2  lessons. 
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Set  m.    QuBsnoN  IV. 

With  the  statements  required  for  graduation  and  the  tests  asked 
for  from  time  to  time,  can  a  pupil  in  8B  succeed  with  only  three  home 
lessons  per  night  ? 

50  per  cent,  answer  **  Yes.'* 

60  per  cent,  answer  **No.** 

Thus  is  not  accounted  for  by  locality.  Two  downtown  principals 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  two  uptown  principals  disagree. 
A  principal  with  a  school  almost  entirely  foreign  says  three  lessons 
are  sufficient,  another  in  an  English  speaking  district  says  three  are 
not  sufficient. 

Set  ni.    QxTESTiON  V. 

What  is  accomplished  in  the  study  period  ?  Is  the  study  period 
faithfully  adhered  to  ? 

One  or  two  lessons  are  thoroly  prepared,  home  preparation  is 
lightened.    All  testify  that  the  study  period  is  followed  faithfully. 

Set  III.    Question  VI. 

There  is  a  constant  complaint  that  children  are  not  fitted  for 
business,  etc.,  when  they  leave  school.  Moreover,  principals  them- 
selves feel  that  our  children  work  automatically,  that  they  are  limp 
when  put  upon  their  own  resources,  and  do  not  attempt  original  work. 
Have  you  found  this  so  ?    What  is  the  reason  ? 

70  per  cent  answer  "Yes." 

SO  per  cent,  answer  "  No. " 

Too  much  work  done  by  teacher.  Hurry  of  school  work.  School 
work  does  not  appeal  to  child's  interests. 

Classes  are  too  large. 

Set  III.    Question  VII. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

Better  methods  of  school  discipline.  More  individual  work. 
Smaller  classes. 

A  course  of  study  better  suited  to  the  child  and  less  crowded  in 
last  four  years.  Better  scheme  for  promotion  so  as  to  give  the  bright 
child  more  chance  for  original  work. 

More  accuracy  of  statement  demanded  from  children. 

The  minori/iB  answering  this  question  «e  optimists,  and  say 
children  are  children  and  we  of  a  larger  growth  must  remember  this. 
Children  can  take  good  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  keep  a 
room  in  order,  shop  intelligently,  etc.  Are  we  demanding  too  much 
along  scholastic  lines  ?  Is  the  outside  world  expecting  too  much  of 
the  boy  and  girl  of  fourteen  ?  Is  this  criticism  of  the  business  man 
just  and  fair,  or  has  he  forgotten  what  he  was  at  fourteen  ? 
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8copc  and  Ob|cct  of  Child  Study 

1.  Child-study  in  modem  times  took  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  movement,  which  had  for  its  aim  greater  reality  and  natural- 
ness in  education,  and  of  which  Rousseau  is  rightly  r^arded  as  the 
chief  exponent.  To  the  pedagogical  motive  in  which  it  rose  has 
been  added  more  recently  the  scientific  interest  springing  from  the 
recognition  that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  that  to  understand 
the  mind  in  being  we  must  understand  it  first  in  its  becoming.  To 
Rousseau  it  was  the  man  and  citizen;  to  modem  science  it  is  the 
mind  in  its  growth  and  development  that  is  the  subject  of  interest 
This  is,  therefore,  the  territory  alike  marked  out  for  the  study  of  its 
founders  and  pointed  to  by  modem  science — ^mind  in  all  stages  of  its 
development  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  especially  mind  at  that 
period,  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  and  important,  when  it  puts 
oif  the  chrysalis  form  of  childhood  to  ti^e  on  the  features  of  the  man. 
To  stop  short  of  this,  to  draw  a  line  at  what  is  commonly  caUed  the 
child  to  the  exclusion  of  youth,  is  to  deprive  the  study  of  its  chief 
interest  and  importance. 

2.  The  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  true  science  of 
education,  and  the  revision  of  established  methods  in  the  light  of  new 
knowledge.  Such  a  claim,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  likely  to  meet  with 
persistent  criticism  from  the  supporters  of  older  empirical  methods — 
the  silversmiths  whose  Diana  is  threatened — ^and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  its  advocates  have  sometimes  been  reduced  to  silence 
by  the  noise  of  their  outcry,  or  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
defending  the  positions  already  won  in  the  interest  of  the  compara- 
tively unoccupied  field  of  infant  education. 

The  main  argument  against  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  education 
is  founded  on  tiie  inherent  difficulties  of  tiie  investigation  and  the 
unreliability  of  the  data,  on  the  basis  of  which  wide-reaching  altera- 
tions in  our  present  system  of  education  are  proposed.  To  this  is 
sometimes  added  that  even  altho  the  conclusions  derived  from  child- 
study  were  more  solidly  founded  than  they  are,  their  application  to 
the  actual  problems  of  teaching  must  be  more  or  less  experimental, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  present  interests  of  children 
to  a  visionary  improvement  in  the  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  the  latter  argument  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  answer  to  the  former,  seeing  that  if  the  psychologi- 
cal conclusions  are  sound  no  permanent  progress  can  be  made  by  a 
system  of  education  that  ignores  them,  and  any  failure  at  once  to 
put  them  into  effective  operation  must  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
awkwardness  of  the  teacher.    But  before  passing  to  the  more  impor* 
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tant  point  it  is  worth  while  notidng  that  the  latter  argument  can  only 
be  consistently  urged  by  opponents  of  all  change  in  existing  methods, 
and  that  to  tiiese  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  by  its 
nature  all  education  must  be  more  or  less  experimental,  the  only 
question  being  whether  we  shall  conduct  our  experiments  on  the 
basis  of  the  b^t  acquirable  knowledge  and  in  search  of  an  answer  to 
some  definite  question,  or  go  blindly  on  in  the  track  marked  out  by 
custom,  putting  no  dear  question  to  ourselves,  and  seeking  to  test 
our  results  by  no  standard  but  the  past. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  the  above  objections — the  unreliability  of 
the  data  obtainable  by  existing  methods  in  the  field  of  child-study,  it 
may,  I  believe,  be  shown  that  it  rests  largely  in  a  misunderstanding 
(rapidly  becoming  culpable)  of  what  these  methods  are,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  tiie  patience  of  investigators  has  already  overcome 
the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the  study. 

S.  It  is  a  mistake  to  rq^ard  the  data  as  wholly  dependent  on  the 
special  investigations  of  genetic  psychology.  To  a  large  extent  they 
are  independent  of  them  or  only  appeal  to  them  for  confirmation  of 
deducticxis  from  the  accepted  laws  of  growth  and  development.  As 
an  illustration  of  such  a  law  we  may  take  the  evolutionist's  generaliza- 
tion that  differentiation  of  nature  tends  to  follow  on  differentiation  of 
function  and  that  such  differentiation  is  a  mark  of  advancing  develop- 
ment. This  law  modem  sociology  has  not  been  slow  to  apply  to 
the  sexes,  and  to  criticize  in  the  light  of  it  Plato's  claim  to  treat 
difference  of  sex  as  an  accident  that  may  safely  be  neglected  in  politics 
and  education.  What  the  true  deductions  from  tins  in  the  field  of 
education  are,  whether  it  points,  for  instance,  to  a  reasonable  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  the  adaptation  of  school  and  college  training  to 
the  special  needs  of  each,  or  to  a  system  of  co-education  which  shall 
aim  at  supplementing  the  defects  inherent  in  the  qualities  of  each 
sex,  b,  of  course,  a  subject  of  grave  concern  to  educationists,  but 
that  there  are  deductions  of  far-reaching  importance  to  be  drawn 
from  this  differentiation  of  function,  no  one  who  has  any  belief  in 
the  existence  of  immutable  natural  laws  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

As  another  illustration  we  may  take  the  law  that  the  individual 
tends  to  reproduce  the  stages  thru  which  the  race  has  passed.  Its 
authority  has  recently  been  invoked,  both  in  connection  with  literary 
and  scientific  instruction,  in  support  of  more  natural  and  more  fer- 
tile methods.  Thus  it  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
far  greater  attention  to  spoken  as  opposed  to  written  expres- 
sion, that  the  race  spoke  aeons  before  it  could  write,  and  that  paper 
and  pens  are  toys  of  yesterday,  our  preoccupation  with  which  has 
acted  unfavorably  on  the  power  of  ready  and  articulate  thought  and 
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cxpiesaicHi.  SuniUiiy  on  tlie  aide  of  natiml  adence  this  law  has  been 
a{]^>ealed  to  as  an  aigument  in  favor  of  eariy  nature  studj.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  President  Stanley  EUl*s  remarkahle 
book  on  AdoUacenee  deals  with  the  recapitulation  in  children  of  eaily 
forms  of  nature  worship,  and  a  questionnaire  I  recently  addressed  to 
a  considerable  number  of  wdl-known  scientific  men»  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  has  convinced  me  that  marked  scientific  attainments 
are  in  most  cases  merely  the  development  of  an  inherited  feeling  for 
nature,  which,  when  it  has  been  free  to  do  so,  has  manifested  itself 
by  unmistakable  signs  in  early  childhood. 

4.  Other  data,  while  founded  on  inductive  evidence  accumulated 
ad  fuKf  are  as  definitely  verifiable  as  those  of  the  physical  sciences 
themselves.  This  is  true  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  statistics  as  to 
the  order  of  development  and  the  rdative  rates  of  growth  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  nervous  syst^.  It  is  mere 
obscurantism  to  maintain  that  the  results  thus  obtained  may  be  safely 
neglected  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  suiting  physical  and  mental 
instruction  in  the  different  stages  of  human  development.  To  take 
only  a  single  instance:  If ,  as  is  physically  demonstrable,  the  auxiliary 
musdes  (with  the  corresponding  brain  centers)  have  a  start  of  the 
more  basal,  and  are  ready  at  an  earlier  age  to  receive  the  stamp  of 
habit  and  education,  the  importance  of  using  this  comparatively  early 
period  of  childhood  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  finer  dexterities  of 
eye,  ear,  hand  and  tongue,  such  as  are  involved  in  artistic  or  linguistic 
acquirements,  and  thus  being  prepared  to  give  a  large  leisure  for 
physical  expansion  at  the  age  of  adolescence  receives  a  new  emphasis. 

On  this  subject  also  the  epitome  of  recent  investigations  to  be 
found  in  President  Hall's  book  may  without  hesitation  be  claimed  as 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of  education. 

5.  Passing  to  child-psychology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
the  di£Sculty  of  obtaining  reliable  data  has,  we  maintain,  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Altho  the  facts  are  mental  there  are  many  departments 
of  them  in  which  the  tests  are  psychophysical,  and  in  which  they 
are  capable  of  as  exact  statement  as  those  of  the  physical  sciences 
themselves.  This  is  the  case  with  the  development  of  the  senses,  the 
power  of  responding  to  refinements  of  stimulus,  the  dc^grees  and  kinds 
of  the  image-forming  faculty,  and  of  memory.  The  development  of 
the  power  of  attention  and  the  conditions  of  its  conceptual  power, 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  the  capacity  to  form  or  follow  simple 
chains  of  reasoning  are  similarly  capable  of  measurement  by  simple 
tests.  Apart  from  the  means  thus  offered  of  testing  the  progress  of 
individud  children,  these  results  are  likely  to  throw  important  light 
on  the  selection  of  the  studies   most  appropriate  for  an  all-round 
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training  of  the  mind,  or  for  the  development  of  the  particular^aptitudes 
requir^  by  after  life. 

In  the  lugher  field  of  the  will,  and  the  emotions,  of  moral  ideals, 
and  of  the  development  of  character  we  have  to  admit  that  reliable 
data  are  less  accessible,  and  that  the  zeal  of  investigators  has  some- 
times outrun  discretion.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  well-established 
results  of  general  psychology  in  the  analysis  of  volition  and  the  careful 
investigation  of  its  different  types,  of  the  sentiments  and  the  manner 
of  their  formation,  and  of  social  and  individual  ideals*  make  their 
most  outstanding  contribution  to  educational  science,  and  as  they 
come  to  be  appreciated  by  parents  and  teachers  are  likely  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  practice. 

• 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  true  scope  of  child-study  is  nothing  less  than  the  human 
being  in  his  growth  from  early  infancy  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, thru  all  the  intervening  stages.  The  end  and  object  of  the 
study  is  nothing  less  than  to  lay  solid  foundations  for  a  science  of 
education  with  indefinite  practical  results  in  the  reformation  of  old 
methods  and  the  suggestion  of  new.  The  popular  prejudice  against 
the  study  is  founded  largely  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  methods 
that  are  available  for  its  advancement. 

The  most  obvious  way  in  which  child-study  clubs  can  encourage 
the  study  is  by  providing  information  upon  what  has  already  been 
done.  For  this  purpose  a  circulating  library  is  a  prime  necessity. 
Such  a  Ubrary  should  contain  (a)  the  classical  writers  on  the  subject — 
the  ''School  Fathers"  from  Plato  to  Pestalozzi,  obtainable  on  loan; 
(b)  good  Histories  of  Education,  recent  books,  the  leading  journals 
in  America  and  Europe;  (c)  specimen  apparatus  such  as  Mosso's 
ergograph,  instruments  for  taking  accurate  physical  measurements, 
for  measuring  reaction  time,  perhaps  (like  the  books)  obtainable  on 
loan. 

The  meetings  of  the  dubs  might  be  made  available  more  than 
they  usually  are  for  reports  by  members  upon  books  and  articles 
which  they  have  been  reading,  and  found  suggestive  or  for  explaining 
and  illustrating  the  use  of  apparatus. — ^Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor MxHRHEAD,  President  of  the  British  Child  Study  Association. 


*As  these  are  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  William  James's  *'  Principles  of 
Psychology";  Stout's  "Groundwork  of  Psychology";  Baldwin's  "Social 
and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Mental  Development. 
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twMa  the  14th  aad  ths  ssth 
day  (asaallT   orar  a  tort- 
•iSht;  Isss  than  3  waaks.) 

Thara  is  aa  rash. 

as  days. 

Anew  one  week  from  tha  s«b> 
sldence  of  all  sweUiag. 

ScarUt  PoTor. 

First   sins  aay   tlaa  ba> 
tWMD  the   tst  aad  tha  7th 
day  (osuaUy  jrd  or  4th). 

nt. 

7««Ffc 

6  weeks  froa  appearanee  of  tha 
nsh  as  a  aiaimaa.  aad  then  to 
be  dependaat  on  the  eessatlea 
of  all  peeliBg  and  discharges 
froa  ears,  eyes,  aose,  *c. 

5mallp«jt. 

Pln<  sifos   aay    tima  ba- 

twasB  th«  sth  aad  tha  soth 

day  (usoally  tha  lath). 

Early  oa  tha  3rd  day. 

so  days. 

Uatil  the  whole  of  the  skia  la 
free  from  pastuies  aad  from 
the  sabseqaeat  desqaaaa- 
tioa.  Special  atteatioa  to  ba 
paid  to  ezaaieatioa  of  soloa 
aad  palaa,  aad  of  dagar  and 
toe-nails. 

TyplMid  PoT«r.    ^ 

Fint   slgas   aajr    ttna  b*. 

twacB  tha  4th  aad  tha  aSth 

day  cuoallr  (roa  tha  toth 

to  tha  i4th). 

Proa  the  7th  day  aa* 

til    the     eemaeaca* 

aeat  of  the  decttae 

of  the  fever. 

Moaa. 

Uatil  at  leest  3  weeks  after  tha 
teaperatare  has  beeoae 
aonaal. 

Whoopliif  Covigh. 

Pint   Migxth   aay   tins  ba- 
twaae  the  4  th  aad  tha  14th 
day,  bet  the  typical  vhoop 
■ay  aot  be  heard  till  Utar. 

No  rash.    Highly  ta- 
factioa*  (roB  the  bo- 
glaaiag   of    dlsaaaa 
and    loag    before 
"  whoopiag  "  stage. 

14  days. 

A  child  ouy  ga  ta  school  iaid 
weeks  froa  the  eaaaeaceaent 
of  the  "  whoop."  provided  tha 
paroaysaal  eoagh  has  ceased. 

Psychology  and  the  Teacher 

Cbe  RcUtfoB  of  fhydMogf  to  pedagogy 

v^^ERHAFS  at  no  time  in  educational  history  has  the  couise 
Mr  I  of  study  been  under  greater  fire  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  course  of  study  of  any  period  must  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time.  It  is  evident  that  the  instruction  given  to 
children  at  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  when  all  that  the  child 
needed  to  know  was  the  simple  duties  of  nomadic  life,  which  could 
be  learned  from  the  parents  in  the  care  of  the  herds,  in  striking  tent, 
preparing  the  skins  for  clothing  and  the  flesh  for  food,  and  the  primi- 
tive arts  of  self-defense.  As  dvilization  advanced,  new  duties  ap- 
peared, and  it  became  necessary  to  add  new  subjects  of  instruction. 

One  need  not  look  back  very  far  to  find  a  condition  quite  different 
from  the  present,  and  hence  be  compelled  to  recognize  that  what 
was  adequate  then  would  be  wholly  inadequate  now.  A  generation 
ago  but  little  was  known  of  the  practical  application  of  electricity. 
We  have  the  trolley  car,  electric  lighting,  and  the  utilizing  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  means  of  power  in  manufacturies.  A  few  years  have 
added  immensely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  this  has  opened  a  fidd  that  education  must  meet  A 
course  of  study  that  embraced  merely  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  may  have  sufficed  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  the  present  tune.  The  school  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  world's  progress,  if  not  lead  iL  Hence  no  apology 
need  be  made  if  many  more  subjects  are  found  in  our  modem  course 
of  study  than  were  formerly  there.  Educators  have  no  choice  in  this 
matter. 

The  main  thing  is  to  make  such  a  wise  choice  of  the  many  new 
fidds  that  are  opening  as  not  to  overburden  the  pupils,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  neglect  the  subjects  that  are  fundamental  for  all  men. 
That  these  subjects  are  not  bemg  neglected  in  our  schools,  I  am  most 
confident.  No  persons  are  so  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  so 
competent  to  judge  of  what  those  needs  are  as  the  school  teachers. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give  thdr  pupils  the  veiy  best  that 
thought  can  devise,  or  earnest  and  sincere  devotion  accomplish,  for 
the  success  of  thdr  work  is  measured  thereby. 

If  the  present  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  past  in  grappling 
with  the  question  of  the  course  of  study,  it  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  But  there  is 
some  confusion  as  to  the  fidd  that  each  should  occupy,  and  therefore 
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it  may  be  profitable  to  cooBider  the  function  of  each.    What  is  the 

rdation  of  psjchology  to  pedagogy  ?   What  fidd  should  each  occupy  ? 

The  conception  of  Joseph  Payne  of  this  relation  is  as  follows: 

Psychology  is  the  basis  of  all  the  practical  sciences  which  have  to  do 
with  the  moral  faculties  of  man;  but  the  other  sdenees  which  are  derived 
from  psychology  treat  of  but  certain  energies  of  the  human  soul — ^logic,  of 
thought,  esthetics,  of  the  sentiment,  of  the  beautiful,  ethics,  of  the  souL 
Pedagogy  alone  embraces  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  should  put  under 
contnbution  the  whole  of  psychology. 

Professor  James,   in   his   '"Talks  to  Teachers,"  emphatically 

cautions  teachers  as  to  the  limitations  of  psychology.    He  says: 

You  make  a  great  mistake,  if  ^ou  think  that  psychology,  beins:  the 
science  of  the  miiurs  laws,  is  something  from  which  ^ou  can  deduce  d^nite 
programs  and  schemes  and  methods  of  instruction  for  immediate  school-room 
use.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  teachinji^  must  agree  with  the  psychology, 
but  need  not  necessarily  be  the  only  kmd  of  teaching  that  would  so  agree; 
for  many  diverse  methods  of  teaching  may  equally  well  agree  with  psycho- 
logical laws. 

He  further  adds: 

To  know  psychology,  therefore,  is  absolutely  no  guaranty  that  we  shall 
be  good  teachers.  To  advance  to  that  result,  we  must  have  an  additional 
en£>wment  altogether,  a  happy  tact  and  ingenuity  to  tell  us  what  definite 
things  to  say  and  do  when  the  pupil  is  before  us.  That  in^jenuity  is  meeting 
and  pursuing  the  pupil,  that  tact  for  the  concrete  situation,  tho  they  are 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  teacher's  art,  are  thixigs  to  which  psychology 
cannot  help  us  in  the  least.  But  if  the  use  of  psychological  principles  thus 
be  negative  rather  than  positive^  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  a 
great  use,  all  the  same,  it  certainly  narrows  the  path  for  experiments  and 
trials.  We  know  in  advance,  if  we  are  psychologists,  that  certain  methods 
will  be  wrong,  so  our  psychology  saves  us  from  mistakes.  It  makes  us, 
moreover,  more  clear  as  to  what  we  are  about.  We  rain  confidence  in 
respect  to  any  method  which  we  are  usine  as  soon  as  we  oelieve  that  it  has 
theory  as  well  as  practice  at  its  back  Most  of  all,  it  fructifies  our  inde- 
pendence, and  it  reanimates  our  interest  to  see  our  subject  at  two  different 
angles, — to  get  a  stereoscopic  view,  so  to  speak,  of  the  youthful  organism 
who  is  our  enemy,  and  while  handling  him  with  all  our  concrete  tact  and 
divination,  to  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  curious 
inner  elements  of  his  mental  machine.  Such  a  complete  knowledge  as  this 
of  the  pupU,  at  once  intuitive  and  analytic,  is  surely  the  knowledge  at  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  aim. 

Fortunately  for  you  teachers,  the  elements  of  the  mental  machine  can 
be  clearly  apprehended,  and  their  workings  easily  grasped,  and,  as  the  most 
general  elements  and  workings  are  just  those  parts  of  psychology  which  the 
teacher  finds  most  directly  useful,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  this  science 
which  is  necessary  to  our  teachers  need  not  be  very  great 

Accepting  in  general  this  view,  we  may  think  of  the  field  of 
psychology  as  having  to  do  with  the  laws  and  activities  of  the  mind; 
as  including  a  study  of  instinct,  imitation,  sense-perception,  memory, 
imagination,  reason,  and  generalization  as  manifestations  of  intelli- 
gence; and  in  a  teachers'  course,  of  the  various  psychological  phe- 
nomena in  the  study  of  children.  An  acquaintance  with  these 
activities  will  aid  in  deciding  the  material  of  the  course  of  study,  in 
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arranging  and  adapting  that  material,  as  wdl  as  in  the  method  of 
presenting  it. 

Pedagogy  has  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  principles  dis- 
covered by  psychological  research.  It  is  based  on  ethics  as  well  as 
on  psychology,  ethics  pointing  out  the  end  of  education,  and  psychol- 
ogy the  way,  the  means,  and  the  obstacles.  Pedagogy  treats  of  the 
end,  the  nature  and  the  form  of  education,  according  to  Rosenkranz; 
it  discusses  the  relation  of  teachers  to  pupib;  it  considers  the  various 
factors  of  education,  such  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  state,  civil 
society,  and  the  church;  it  treats  of  methods  of  instruction,  of  the 
school  program,  of  the  course  of  study,  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  growth,  of  securing  and  holding  the  attention,  of  the  doctrine 
of  interest,  of  the  formation  of  habits,  of  self-activity,  of  that  discipline 
which  aims  at  self-control;  in  a  word,  it  views  the  whole  development 
of  the  individual,  not  only  during  school  life,  but  after  leaving  school, 
and  seeks  to  compass  that  development  in  a  natural,  systematic, 
logical,  and  economical  manner. 

If  some  topics,  such  as  habit,  attention,  self-activity,  memory, 
imagination,  reason,  etc.,  receive  treatment  in  both  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  the  former  considers  the  mental  laws  involved,  while  the 
latter  considers  their  application  to  educational  problems.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  same  subjects  from  a  double  standpoint,  that  of 
psychology  and  that  of  pedagogy,  thus,  instead  of  being  a  waste  may 
prove  to  be  the  very  best  economy.  To  quote  again  from  Professor 
James: 

It  reanimates  our  interest  to  see  our  subject  at  two  different  angles. 

The  study  of  psychology,  which  should  precede  that  of  general 
pedagogy,  prepares  the  student  to  comprehend  the  field  undertaken 
by  pedagogy,  and  to  apply  the  principles  discovered  to  living  and 
practical  educational  problems.  Some  of  the  problems  which  belong 
to  the  field  of  pedagogy  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  daily  program  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the 
hardest  subjects  early  in  the  day,  when  the  child  is  fresh  and  sUx>ng. 
Later  easy  subjects  should  alternate  with  difficult  ones.  With  young 
children  there  should  be  frequent  rest  periods.  A  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  program  may  work  a  material  economy  of  e£Port  and 
produce  much  greater  results. 

2.  The  subjects  should  be  properly  correlated, — ^history  with 
geography;  mathematics  with  science;  language  with  reading  and 
literature;  spelling,  composition,  and  writing  with  all  other  school 
work. 

S.  The  school  should  be  connected  with  the  child's  environment. 
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Dr.  Dewey  says»  "  From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  great  waste 
in  school  comes  from  his  inability  to  utilize  the  experiences  he  gets 
outside  the  school  in  any  complete  and  free  way  within  the  school 
itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  apply  in  daily  life 
what  he  is  learning  at  school."  It  is  the  work  of  pedagogy  to  show 
how  the  environment  can  be  utilized  and  thus  prepare  the  child  for 
complete  living.  The  school  must  not  be  isolated  from  life's  activ- 
ities,— ^it  must  employ  and  supplement  these  activities. 

4.  Pedagogy  will  also  treat  of  such  questions  as  methods  of 
instruction,  the  aim  of  education,  the  process  of  education,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  training,  the  training  of  the  will,  the  capacity 
of  the  child  to  be  educated,  self-activity,  educational  factors,  the 
formation  of  habits,  how  knowledge  is  gained,  and  other  questions 
of  a  philosophical  and  practical  nature,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  article. 

With  the  proper  relation  of  psychology  to  pedagogy  established, 
and  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  construct  a  course  of  study  and  carry  it  out  with  efficiency 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

L.  Seelet, 

Staie  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey.        Professor  of  Pedagogy. 


Thank  God  for  your  opportunities  by  making  the  most  of  them ! 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  teacher  has  faith  in  the 
power  of  his  personality  or  not.  The  influence  itself  is  undeniable, 
and  the  responsibility  for  its  quality  cannot  be  shaken  o£P.  I  attended 
last  month  the  funeral  of  a  simple-minded  old  man  whose  character 
and  daily  walk  have  left  behind  them  a  deep  impress  upon  many 
lives.  I  know,  tho  he  could  not  have  known  in  the  flesh,  that  some- 
thing of  Joe  Tomlinson  lives  on  in  me.  He  was  poor,  very  poor, 
but  he  did  not  fret;  perhaps  he  did  not  even  admit  it  to  himself. 
His  pride  and  his  joy  was  to  be  useful  in  the  humblest  stations.  If 
"Uncle  Joe,"  as  the  townspeople  affectionately  called  him,  could 
carry  a  banner  or  sweep  out  a  public  hall  or  look  after  the  comfor) 
of  visitors  he  felt  that  he  enjoyed  a  precious  privilege.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  appreciative  heart  has  been  a  daily  benediction  to  many 
who  mourn  his  death.  Who  can  calculate  the  work  wrought  by  one's 
personality!  And  if  unconscious  influences  issuing  from  a  life  and 
spreading  abroad  as  the  fragrance  of  the  tuberose  can  accomplish 
great  things,  how  much  more  can  be  done  by  an  intelligently  directed 
educational  force!  — Ossian  Lang. 
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H  pioneer  of  p^iNiUr  edueaHon* 

RSON  has  told  us  that  man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less 
than  all  his  history,  and  that  the  Sphinx  must  solve  her  own 
riddle.  We  almost  fear  that  the  riddle  of  Lancaster's  life 
will  never  be  adequatdy  solved.  He  was  bom  in  humble 
circumstances  in  1778  and  died  in  poverty  in  New  York  in  1838.  There 
is  one  interesting  thought  in  connection  with  his  birthplace.  He  was 
bom  in  the  "Tabard'*  district  of  Southwark,  whence  Chaucer's  pil- 
grims started,  and  we  wonder  what  his  tale  would  have  been  had  he 
been  of  the  company.  Of  his  early  years  we  know  little.  He  learned 
to  read  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  learned  to  love  reading.  '*  My 
book  became  my  meat,  drink,  and  diversion,"  he  says;  and  his  heart 
was  full  *'  with  breathings  of  goodwiU  to  the  human  race. "  He  started 
to  walk  to  Bristol  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  determined  to  go  to 
Jamaica  to  teach  the  blacks.  This  ambition  was  tliwarted.  Next  he 
''looked  forward  to  the  Dissenting  ministry  at  the  age  of  sixteen." 
Instead  of  this  he  became  a  Quaker.  At  last  he  found  his  metier;  he 
became  a  teacher,  and  a  teacher  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Writing  to  his  faithful  Corston  from  New  York  in  September,  1838, 
only  a  month  before  his  death,  he  says: — 


'*  My  beloved  friend,  I  am  on  my  apostolic  mission  to  the  dear  children  of 
this  great  city.  I  have  already  visited  above  sixty  schools,  aad  before  I  have 
^one  in  the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  I  shall 
have  visited  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

His  success  was  immediate  and  amazing.  His  must  have  been  an 
attractive  personality.  He  had  a  profound  belief  in  himself  and  his 
mission,  added  to  which  was  '*an  utter  incapacity  of  judging  the 
adaptability  of  means  to  ends."  As  Emerson  says  about  the  human 
boy,  "He  cumbered  himself  never  about  consequences."  He  only 
went  right  on.  Hence  the  financial  troubles  whidi  caused  the  begin- 
ning and  the  continuance  of  his  difficulties.  In  his  character  **  there 
was  a  mixture  of  honest  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  imprudent  self-indul- 
gent ostentation."    For  example,  R.  Dale  Owen,  says: — 

"  I  recollect  when  he  drave  up  one  afternoon  on  the  invitation  of  my  fsther 
to  Braxfield  House  with  four  horses  to  his  post-chaise,  an  extravagance  in  which 
I  never  knew  my  £sther  to  indulge.*' 

His  prosperity  called  forth  weaknesses.  His  affairs  became  hope- 
lessly involved.  He  left  London  to  avoid  his  creditors,  yet  his  chief 
thought  was  always  of  his  system: — 

^Joseph  Lancaster.  By  Principal  Salmon.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
j8i  Company. 
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"  He  gare  tight  loctures  od  it  while  in  exile,  and  succeeded  in  establishing^ 
eight  schools  for  fifteen  hundred  children.** 

Nowhere  can  we  find  evidence  of  personal  aggrandizement  or  vice. 
We  are  told  he  seldom  went  from  home  without  a  carriage;  but  even 
then  some  of  his  lads  followed  him.  He  used  to  dine  sumptuously,  so 
Mr.  Graham  Wallas  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Francis  Place,  Well  and 
good.  What  is  incontrovertible  b  the  fact  that  he  neither  enriched 
himself  nor  his  family.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  weighed 
down  by  family  troubles.  ''The  domestic  trials  of  J.  Lancaster  from 
the  affliction  of  his  wife's  mind  lasted  17  years/'  i.e.,  from  1805-1822. 
Again,  **  For  many  years  he  was  destitute  of  all  domestic  happiness, 
without  hope  or  mitigation."  And  this  at  the  time  when  his  labors* 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  were  colossal.  One  side  of  his 
nature  broke  down  under  the  sU'ain.  He  could  not  resist  the  bewitch- 
ing smiles  of  flattery,  for  it  is  almost  allowable  to  say  that  in  the  high-' 
day  of  his  success  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land  fawned 
upon  him.  In  all  this  time  of  trial  for  him  and  his  friends  there  is  one 
gloriously  bright  spot;  that  is,  the  kindly  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  Jadkson,  Corston,  Allen,  Foster,  Fox,  Sturge,  and  others. 
As  Allen,  writing  to  Foster  in  1808,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
society  afterwards  known  as  the  **  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, ' '' 
says: — 

"I  was  ooDYinoed  before  I  engaged  in  the  business  that  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  J.  L.  was  the  first  and  great  object;  if  this  is  happily  accomplished  there  iff 
no  doubt  but  that  everything  else  will  naturally  follow,  and  the  cause,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  well  worth  no  common  degree 
of  pains  and  attention;  but  we  must  be  fiim  in  prosecuting  our  views  of  what 
appears  to  us  right,  and,  at  the  same  time,  treat  him  as  tenderly  as  possible. 
We  have  a  delicate  subject  to  handle,  but  I  trust  that  the  sincerity  of  our  inteo" 
tions  will  in  time  be  blessed.    I  have  written  to  Lancaster  by  this  post.** 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  break  came  and  with  it  much  bitterness 
and  sorrow.  Yet,  even  amidst  it  all,  Lancaster  was  busy  propaganda 
izing  thruout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — 

"During  1808-10  he  made  sixteen  missionary  journeys,  traveled  6,837  miles, 
deUvered  141  lectures,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  9S  schools,  for 
95,500  chUdren.'* 

Moreover,  while  the  committee  was  taking  steps  to  diminish  ex- 
penditure and  reduce  the  adverse  balance ''  the  success  of  Lancaster's 
lectures  and  the  circulation  of  his  publications  brought  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  trained  teachers." 

SucJ^  a  man  was  Joseph  Liancaster — an  enigma,  certainly,  yet  few 
men  have  rendered  such  service  to  God  and  humanity.  The  article 
on  Lancaster  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  ''Encyclopedia  Britannica" 
is  signed  by  J.  G.  F.,  t.e..  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch.    It  says, ''  He  was  vain. 


■^^ 
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reckless,  and  improvident."  We  only  quote  it  here  for  the  purpose 
of  remarking  that  such  a  bald  statement  can  convey  no  meaning  as 
applied  to  Liancaster  without  much  more  than  is  stated  in  the  article. 
It  is  about  as  illuminating  as  saying  Caesar  was  ambitious.  Every 
man  b  vain.  A  man  can  be  vain  with  regard  to  his  own  humility. 
With  all  his  faults  Lancaster  remains  a  large-hearted,  kindly  humani- 
tarian, consumed  with  love  for  children  (and  his  system,  too,  if  you 
like,  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  He  died  almost  unknown  in  New 
York :  Andrew  Bell  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ! 

HIS  WORK. 

He  was  (with  Andrew  Bell)  the  founder,  or  refounder,  of  the 
"Monitorial"  or  "Mutual"  system  of  instruction: — 

"One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  plan  is  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  talents  of  bofs  are  drawn  forth,  and  many  instances  may  be  giyen^ 
where  young  iads,  acting  upon  this  system,  have  evinced  eneis^es  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  mature  ag^e.** 

It  is  out-of-date,  we  know.  On  the  details  of  the  system  we  need 
not  dwell;  it  is  not  in  itself  important  to-day.  But  what  is  of  first- 
class  importance  is  that  Lancaster  focussed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  need  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
showed  how  it  could  be  done.  Lancaster  did  more.  He  fed  them. 
"  During  the  severe  winter  of  1799-1800  he  fed  and  clothed  some  sixty 
or  eighty  of  them.'*  It  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  knowingly  taught  a 
hungry  child.  '"  For  the  good  or  the  delight  of  his  pupils  no  labor  was 
too  severe."  He  found  clothes  for  them.  The  children  swarmed  to 
him,  and  friends  came  to  his  aid.  Bell  and  Lancaster  were  at  first  in 
correspondence  on  some  points  of  the  work,  and  met  to  discuss  plans. 
We  see  no  evidence  that  the  two  men  would  not  have  worked  together 
with  incalculable  good  to  future  education  in  England.  But  no,  the  ac- 
cursed odium  theologicum  was  introduced  by  nuschievous  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer and  others.    The  fundamental  rule  of  Lancaster's  school  was: — 

"This  school  is  not  established  to  promote  the  religious  principles  of  any  par- 
ticular sect,  but,  setting  aside  all  party  distinctions,  its  object  Is  to  instruct 
youth  in  useful  learning,  in  the  leading  and  uncontroverted  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  train  them  In  the  practice  of  moral  habits  conducive  to  their 
future  welfare  as  virtuous  men  and  useful  members  of  society.** 

This  was  too  good.     Lancaster  is  the  "Goliath  of  Schismatics" 

bearing  down  all  before  him.     He  must  have  a  check.     Hence  a  fiood 

of  polemical  discussion  and  of  bitter  attack,  which  has  done  so  much 

to  hinder  the  real  education  of  the  child;  and  the  mischief  of  it  is  that 

the  end  is  not  yet.     On  this  point  Mr.  Salmon  remarks : — 

**  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  conmass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte.  Provided  his  pupils  became  good  Christians,  he  cared  not  whether 
they  l>ecame  in  addition  good  Churchmen,  Good  Baptists,  or  good  Quakers.  He 
contended  that  education  was  a  high  and  holy  thing,  of  infinite  value  for  its  own 
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sake.  He  tbeiefoic  imploted  the  wamnip  sects  to  produm  •  tT«ce  and  luite 
to  cany  on  the  great  work*— a  work  whk:fa  it  was  their  duty  to  do  both  as  k>vers 
of  God,  and  as  k^rers  of  their  coantry. 

But  we  must  dose.    What  were  the  results  of  all  Lancaster's 

strenuous  eneigr,  oithusiasm,  and  creative  ability  ? 

*"  By  his  niDQitors  h:  prepared  the  way  for  the  pupU-teacher  system  whk^h, 
in  spite  of  its  fiiults,  has  in^en  us  a  sncrcssion  of  masters  and  mistresses  unsur- 
paised  as  intmctors  or  disciplinarians ;  he  made  training  a  necessary  prelimin- 
ary of  teaching*  and  fbonded  the  first  taraining  coUege ;  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  cstablisbm?nt  of  our  two  great  scholastic  societies  ancl  of  our  Board 
schools,  and  (an  achievement  which  alone  made  the  rest  possible)  he  succeeded 
in  caUing  attention  to  popular  education  as  tho  work  which  lovers  of  their 
country  could  most  hopefully  undertake,  and  he  showed  how  Christians  of  all 
creeds  cou^d  unite  in  undertaking  it.** 

Let  Lan'^a-ter's  work  speak  for  him.  we  ask  no  more. 

— Adopted  from  The  Schoolmaster. 


The  pedagogical  dictum,  **from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract/* 
finds  universal  acceptance  in  this  age  of  laboratory  education.  The 
idea  of  teaching  thru  hand  and  eye  in  manual  training  is  being  put 
into  practice  more  and  more,  owing  to  the  great  success  that  has 
been  achieved  by  the  pioneer  institutions  in  this  line.  AYhy  should 
not  the  same  principles  of  co-ordinate  activity  govern  in  the  teaching 
of  algebra  ?  Can  we  not  clear  up  some  of  the  most  troublesome  points 
by  making  visual,  concrete  representations  of  n^ative  numbers  and 
of  equations  ? — Scientific  American. 

The  rule  of  the  old  school  was,  all  work  and  no  play.  When 
reaction  came,  beginning  with  Basedow's  agitations,  many  schools 
went  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  neglect  of  thoroness  and 
the  cultivation  of  firmness  of  character.  Both  errors  wrought  infinite 
ha:m;  the  former  producing  a  generation  of  drudges,  whose  main 
motive  power  was  the  will  of  their  despotic  superiors,  and  who  were 
unfit  for  social  and  political  independence,  the  latter  filling  the  world 
with  precocious  pleasure-seekers  with  no  respect  for  any  authority 
but  their  own  wishy-washy  notions  of  propriety  and  right,  and  devoid 
of  the  moral  backbone  of  character,  slaves  of  circumstances  and  of 
soul-poisoning  passions.  It  is  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  of 
Herbart  and  his  disciples  that  the  true  purpose  of  the  school  became 
better  understood. 

There  are  still  to  be  found  various  types  of  both  the  all-drudge 
and  the  all-honey  houses  that  go  by  the  name  of  school.  Public 
opinion  has  long  condemned  the  former,  and  will  not  knowingly 
allow  a  person  to  teach  very  long  who  attempts  to  shut  out  aU  sunshine 
from  the  school-room  and  converts  it  into  a  sweat-shop  or  a  tread-mill. 
But  the  dispenser  of  sweetmeats,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  molested 
by  indignant  parents,  and  there  is  the  danger. 
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Cbc  practical  Ccacbcr. 

^^^^HE  tenn  *'  practical"  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  one  who  is 
1^1  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  is 
Bl||^l  not  intended  to  suggest  one  who  is  content  to  work  accord- 
HHIV  ing  to  certain  rule-of-thumb  methods,  and  cherishes  a 
lofty  disdain  for  '*the  mere  theorist"  as  he  would  call  him.  'Who  is 
the  best  worker  ?*  and  *  What  is  the  highest  work  ?*  in  school  education, 
are  the  questions  we  seek  to  answer.  Education  must  fit  man  for  the 
higher  life  of  contemplation  and  philosophy,  says  Plato,  the  ancient; 
it  must  prepare  us  for  complete  living,  says  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
modem.  Each  of  these  philosophers  inverts  the  order  of  the  other: 
Plato  would  have  the  body  minister  to  the  mind;  Spencer  urges  that 
the  mind  should  wait  upon  the  body.  Aristotle's  idea  of  the  *' golden 
mean"  seems  to  o£Fer  a  practical  solution  here.  Let  us  make  mind 
and  body  so  aid  each  other  as  to  raise  both  to  their  highest  expression, 
and  let  it  be  the  aim  of  education  to  fit  the  individual  to  realize,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  such  a  happy  result. 

Herbart — ^the  father  of  scientifically  systematic  education — ^insists 
that  the  end  of  education  is  virtue.  Professor  Rein,  who  is  probably 
the  greatest  living  exponent  of  Herbartian  pedagogy,  expresses  the 
end  of  education  thus:  **The  educator  should  so  ^ucate  his  pupil 
that  his  future  personality  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  human 
personality" — in  an  ethical  sense.  In  sharp  contrast  with  these  is 
the  practical  utilitarian  view  of  Mill,  who  contends  that  education  is 
"  the  culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are 
to  be  its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping  up 
and,  if  possible,  for  raising,  the  improvement  which  has  been  attained. ' 
So  also  Dr.  Bain,  who  writes:  ** I  propose  to  remove  from  the  science 
of  education  matters  belonging  to  much  wider  departments  of  human 
conduct,  and  to  concentrate  the  view  upon  what  exclusively  pertains 
to  education— the  means  of  building  up  Uie  acquired  powers  of  human 
beings."  This  seeming  opposition  of  views  again  brings  us  to  a 
compromise,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  unlikely  that  either 
element — ^the  transcendental  or  the  utilitarian — can  be  neglected. 
For  comprehensiveness  and  practical  helpfulness,  we  can  hardly  do 
better  than  accept  Dr.  Sully's  definition,  viz. :  '*  Education  seeks,  by 
social  stimulus,  guidance,  and  control,  to  develop  the  natural  powers 
of  the  child,  so  as  to  render  him  able  and  disposed  to  lead  a  healthy, 
happy,  and  morally  worthy  life."  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  is 
required  of  the  person  who  shall  undertake  such  a  task.  Let  us  try 
to  answer  the  question:  *  What  constitutes  the  eauipment,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  a  good  teacher?' 
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The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  "  to  develop  the  natural  powers 
of  the  child."  The  very  first  condition  of  fitness  for  the  task  must, 
therefore,  be  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tlie  child.  We  may  say 
that  child  nature — ^which  is  human  nature  in  the  little — has  three 
great  elements:  the  mental,  the  moral,  and  the  physical.  Further, 
we  may  assert  that  each  of  these  is  a  part  of  the  others,  and  that 
neither  can  attain  perfection  unless  all  do.  There  is  a  real  trinity  in 
unity  here.  Whoever  desires  to  successfully  control  the  development 
of  such  a  complex  and  subtle  organism  has,  indeed,  undertaken  a 
difiBcult  and  delicate  task,  and  has  need  of  great  skill  and  knowledge. 
Thus,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  observing  a  good  teacher  at 
his  work  is  the  perfect  ease  and  harmony  which  pervades  the  business. 
Reflection  will  convince  the  intelligent  critic  that  this  is  the  result  of 
perfect  adaptation,  which  can  only  come  from  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge.  The  good  teacher  is  a  scientist  at  work. 
The  world  at  large  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  every  art,  however 
seemingly  humble,  involves  an  applied  science.  All  who  imderstand 
the  work  of  education  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
truth.  Therefore,  the  practical  teacher  seeks  first  to  understand  the 
child  as  material  which  he  wishes  to  form  and  fashion.  He  seeks  to 
know  what  this  material  is  capable  of,  and  when  it  is  able  to  respond 
to  certain  demands  made  upon  it.  '* Milk  for  babes;  strong  meat  for 
men"  is  a  good  school-room  maxim. 

Of  all  educators,  Froebel  seems  to  deserve  the  greatest  honor  and 
reverence,  in  that  he  saw  into  the  veiy  beginnings  of  education,  and 
was  able  to  see  what  were  the  conditions  which  would  make  the  little 
ones  delightfully  happy,  and  yet  definitely  develop  their  natural 
powers.  To  at  once  satisfy  present  needs  and  provide  for  future,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  pleasurable  way,  is  a  glorious  success.  If  we 
can  only  perfect  Froebel's  system  for  the  very  young,  and  work  out 
equally  suitable  systems  for  each  succeeding  stage  of  development, 
we  shall  have  found  the  royal  road  to  learning.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  till  we  know  more  of  the  real  nature  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  ^'  i 

Next  we  have,  as  practical  teachers,  to  know  what  will  stimulate 
and  develop  the  natural  powers.  The  first  thing  to  be  decided  here 
is  the  selection  of  the  best  agents  to  employ  for  each  of  the  separate 
sets  of  powers  which  are  involved,  viz.,  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical.  This  is  a  very  large  question;  but  it  has,  fortunately,  been 
largely  answered  by  experience,  and  is  always  being  more  or  less 
determined  by  philosophic  thinkers.  But  each  individual  educator 
has  need  of  scientific  judgment  and  sound  information  on  these  points, 
for  special  cases  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  actual  work.    The  remark- 
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able  insight  shown  by  some  in  this  direction  has  done  much  for  the 
general  good.  Goethe  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  but  was 
advised  by  one  of  his  teachers  to  read  ItaUan  literature.  How  much 
such  discrimiiuitiQg  advice  had  to  do  with  giving  the  world  some  of  its 
finest  literature  is  hard  to  say.  In  this  sense  the  educator  must  be 
an  artist,  for  he  must  be  able  to  bring  out,  in  their  fullest  beauty  and 
perfection  the  finer  tones  and  deeper  harmonies  of  his  subject.  One  of 
the  purest  pleasures  of  the  teacher's  life  is  to  discover  the  germs  of 
real  capacity,  it  may  be  of  true  greatness,  to  carefully  and  devotedly 
nourish  and  cherish  it,  till  it  breaks  upon  the  world  in  all  the  full- 
ness of  its  power  and  blesses  the  individual  and  the  race.  And  no  grati- 
tude b  more  pure  or  intense  than  that  of  the  youth  who  is  thus  reveal- 
ed to  himself  and  rejoices  in  his  strength  and  success.  How  many 
Tom  Browns  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  such  splendid  makers  of 
men  as  Arnold  ?  But  there  is  more  than  a  happy  accident  in  the 
power  and  skill  of  such  workers  on  living  models;  and  altho  it  is  true 
that  the  artist  b  bom — ^like  other  men — it  b  not  less  true  that  he  b 
bom  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  acquires  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
same  way  as,  tho  to  a  greater  eident  than,  others.  So  the  good 
teacher  cultivates  hb  knowledge  of  the  material  till  he  sees  the  possi- 
bilities for  beauty  and  greatness  in  it,  and  b  able  to  mold  and 
modify  it  towards  its  ideal  form. 

This  brings  us  to  the  active  element  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
'* Guidance  and  control"  have  to  be  exercised  over  the  development 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  child.  There  are,  in  the  practical  teacher, 
not  only  the  artistic  temperament  and  power  of  appreciation,  but  abo 
the  technical  power  and  skill  to  do  good  work.  The  educator  b  an 
artisan,  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  skilled  worker,  as  well  as  an  artbt. 
He.  is  a  true  worker,  one  who  finds  joy  and  reward  in  true  work, 
because  it  is  an  expression  of  himself:  lus  ideas  and  hb  ideals.  He 
recognizes  that  there  b  a  craft,  a  mystery — ^as  the  ancient  leaders  of 
industry  delighted  to  call  it — ^in  the  acquiring  and  exercbing  of  the 
manual  skill  which  b  needed.  He  finds  all  the  pleasures  whidi  every 
accomplbhed  worker  finds  in  harmonious  and  effective  activity.  The 
art  of  teaching  is  in  itself  a  source  of  power,  since  it  economizes  effort, 
increases  results,  and  demands  thought  and  knowledge.  Where  this 
art  is  thoroly  known  and  fully  used,  there  is  the  master  hand. 
Such  a  one  works  with  the  precbion,  ease,  and  accuracy  of  a  perfect 
machine,  and  yet  b  never  mechanical,  because  there  b  always  the 
directing  agency  of  thought  and  knowledge.  As  with  a  well-trained 
gymnast,  so  with  the  practical  teacher,  every  action  b  graceful  and 
powerful,  and  yet  there  b  no  direct  suggestion  of  force  and  skill. 
\\Tiere  there  is  the  feeling  that  a  certain  result  must  be  obtained  from 
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a  pupil  at  a  certain  time,  the  capable  educator  will  only  require  to 
make  the  right  judgment,  and  the  right  action  will  follow,  as  certainly 
and  as  easily  as  the  judgment.  With  such  mechanical  power  and 
precision,  the  true  atificer  can  throw  into  his  work  an  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  which  carry  all  before  them.  Men  like  Arnold,  Dr.  Temple, 
and  Thring  inspired  their  boys  by  their  manner  of  working;  its  reality, 
sincerity,  and  earnestness  called  forth  the  like  virtues  from  the  boys 
themsdves,  and  made  it  a  pleasure  to  work  in  such  good  company. 
When  the  ability  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  actions  which  will  best 
achieve  actual  results  in  developing  the  natural  powers  of  a  child  has 
been  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  ^owledge  of  the  nature  and  possi- 
bilities of  those  powers,  then  there  b  the  true  type  of  the  practical 
teacher. 

One  other  requirement,  however,  remains  for  consideration,  viz., 
how  to  secure  that  the  outcome  of  the  teacher's  skill  shall  render  the 
child  "able  and  disposed  to  lead  a  healthy,  happy,  and  morally  worthy 
life.*'  This  direcUy  raises  the  question  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Here,  again,  we  shall  find  that  the  practical  teacher  must  possess 
both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  sldll.  He  must  know  what 
are  the  best  subjects  to  dispose  towards  such  ends,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  exemplify  many  of  the  processes  and  results  of  this  part  of 
his  work  in  his  own  person.  Unhealthy  men  are  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  teach  the  exercises  and  games  which  give,  and  require,  robust 
health;  unhappy  and  soured  natures  are  not  likely  to  impart  bright- 
ness and  joy  to  the  lives  of  others;  those  wanting  in  moral  worthiness 
are  not  likcdy  to  inspire  the  young  with  lofty  ideals;  nor  are  the  igno- 
rant likely  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  unlearned.  The  good  teacher 
*will  be  a  good  scholar,  a  good  athlete,  and  a  good  man:  aleaderinthe 
achool-room,  the  playgroimd,  and  in  life.  The  fine  scholar  will 
always  command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  pupils;  the  man 
of  noble  life  will  easily  win  the  esteem,  and  it  may  be  the  affection,  of 
those  whom  he  teaches;  but  the  head  master  who  is  good  at  athletic 
games  and  leads  his  boys  to  victories  in  the  field  is  their  hero,  and 
they  are  his  slaves.  The  educator  who  is  sp  fortunate  as  to  combine 
these  excellencies  in  his  own  person — ^and  there  are  such  working  in 
our  schools — ^will  know  best  what  is  required  to  bring  out  those 
powers  of  mind  and  judgment  which  will  lead  to  the  choice  of  good 
and  the  rejection  of  evil;  and  he  will  also  know  how  to  train  his  pupils 
B  systematic  physical  exercises,  so  that  a  healthy  body  may  wait  upon 
good  morals. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  practical 
teacher. 

With  this  general  limitation  in  view  let  us  consider  in  further  detail 
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the  separate  points  of  equipment  needed  by  a  good  practical  teacher. 
First,  we  may  consider  the  teacher  as  a  scientist.  Inasmuch  as  the 
work  of  developing  and  determining  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  young 
is  probably  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  arts — ^that  of  the 
physician  alone  being  comparable,  and  largely  coincident  with  it — 
there  is  need  of  the  most  profound  and  precise  knowledge,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  good  teacher  is  equipped  with  sound  scientific 
knowledge.  He  is  not  a  blunderer  into  success,  in  a  sphere  where 
mistakes  are  always  disastrous  and  often  criminal.  He  has  a  good 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  psychology,  tho  he  is 
generally  too  modest  to  admit  more  than  that  he  understands  some- 
thing about  children.  This  knowledge  finds  its  practical  expression 
in  the  care  with  which  the  order  of  mental  development  is  followed. 
Not  only  are  separate  subjects  arranged  to  suit  this  order,  but  the 
separate  parts  of  each  subject  are  attacked  in  a  similar  way.  Thus 
it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  very  J^'^mg  are  taught  almost  wholly 
thru  the  concrete,  and  that  as  theycievdop  their  powers  of  mind 
and  body  they  graduaUy  approach  the  abstract  and  purely  rational, 
so  also  the  very  ignorant,  at  whatever  stage  of  development,  will 
be  put  thru  a  similar  progress,  tho,  of  course,  at  a  very  different 
rate.  As  Professor  Laurie  remarks:  "If  ever  you  have  the  mind  of 
an  undeveloped  adult  to  deal  with  (a  Central  African,  for  example, 
or  a  British  boor),  and  desire  to  teach  him  anything,  you  must,  even 
with  him^  start  from  the  simplest  child-elements  of  it. "  Not  only,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  points  out,  is  the  history  of  the  race  repeated  in  the 
history  of  the  individual,  but  the  history  of  the  whole  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  reflected  in  the  hbtory  of  each  complete  part  of  it — a  truth 
which  Jacotot  perceived,  but  perverted.  It  is  true  to  say  that  all  that 
is  in  the  mind  is  first  in  the  senses,  when  we  add  that  it  could  not  be 
in  the  senses  unless  it  were  also  in  the  mind.  Hence  the  practical 
teacher  first  appeals  to  the  senses,  by  presenting  concretes  and  causing 
appropriate  experiences.  Thus  attention,  mental  activity,  interest, 
and  judgment  are  secured,  and  the  basis  is  given  for  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  its  concrete  form  and  content. 
From  this  the  advance  is  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  same  thing  as  a 
unity,  and  as  having  certain  qualities,  relations,  and  powers.  And  all 
this  by  graduated  steps,  by  suitable  selection,  in  manageable  quantities^ 
and  with  plenty  of  time  for  thoro  assimilation  and  plenty  of  practice. 

To  take  a  simple  illustration:  one  must  first  know  what  a  man  is  in 
the  corporeal  sense — and  this  first  as  a  body  with  a  certain  general 
outline  which  marks  it  off  from  others;  then  as  having  certain  diarac- 
teiistic  superficial  anatomical  and  physiological  details.  Thus  a 
percept  is  formed.    Then  one  goes  on  to  know  a  man  as  a  living. 
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thinking,  and  acting  being;  a  being  that  can  be  virtuous  or  vidous, 
that  can  cause  certsin  events  to  happen,  that  is  in  union  with  others 
of  his  kind,  and  with  all  nature,  &c.  Man  in  this  sense,  as  a  unity  of 
qualities,  relations,  and  powers,  is  a  purely  rational  entity,  t.e.,  we 
have  formed  a  concept  of  man.  Witti  such  a  knowledge  of  mind« 
growth  the  educator  can  bring  about  real  development;  can  teach  the 
mind  to  know  in  a  real  and  living  sense — not  simply  to  remember 
information — ^and  can  bring  out  to  the  fullest  perfection  all  the  powers 
and  graces  of  the  intellect. 

Il^  Again,  the  practical  teacher  has  found  out  how  knowledge  comes 
into  the  mind.  He  is  aware  that  the  mind  gets  its  first  elements  of 
knowledge  directly,  thru  its  own  particular  powers  of  mind. 
That  is  to  say,  the  nund  knows  some  things  straight  away,  simply 
because  it  b  a  living  mind.  This  is  intuitive  knowledge.  One  knows 
what  light  is — ^as  light — simply  because  one  sees;  and  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  known.  This  is  a  sense  intuition.  Also  one  knows  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  because  the  mind  can,  of  its  own  proper 
nature,  judge;  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  known.  This  is  a 
rational  intuition.  From  such  beginnings  all  further  growth  must 
evolve.  From  such  elemental  data  it  is  possible  to  build  up  an 
immense  and  profound  organism  of  knowledge.  The  next 
step  is  to  bring  out  all  the  detail  in  these  fundamental  no- 
tions. One  may  live  for  a  century  and  never  know  that  light 
is  soniething  more  than  light — ^in  the  simplest  sense — ^wli^t 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  which  the  natural 
sciences  reveal  to  us  are  contained  in  it.  This  making  explicit  of  the 
full  significance  of  things  is  the  result  of  experience  and  reflection, 
action  and  thought  Observation,  investigation,  discrimination, 
and  discovery  are  the  words  which  express  the  way  that  knowledge 
lies.  But  one  cannot  exhaust  all  the  experiences  which  the  infinity 
of  time  and  space  supplies,  nor  can  one  think  all  the  thoughts  even 
about  any  one  object  which  its  infinity  of  relations  demands.  Hence 
a  third  source  of  knowledge  is  made  use  of,  t.  «.,  we  supplement  what 
we  can  get  for  ourselves  by  what  others  can  give  us.  Information  is 
a  legitimate  and  necessary  source  of  knowledge. 

With  this  clear  apprehension  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  knowledge 
—the  beginnings  of  knowledge  in  the  direct  intuitions  of  sense  and 
reason,  the  elaboration  of  these  fundamentals,  thru  experience  and 
reflection,  and  the  adding  to  this  of  information  received  upon 
such  authority  as  conmiends  itself  to  a  critical  and  discriminative 
judgment — ^the  teacher  is  able  to  determine  the  method  of  procedure. 
To  exemplify:  in  giving  a  lesson  on  a  plant,  the  color,  shape,  size,  and 
the  various  parts  (when  exposed  by  dissection)  are  realized  in  a  direct 
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sense  by  intuition.  This,  therefore,  forms  the  starting  point  for  gain 
ing  systematic  and  scientific  knowledge  about  it.  Next,  the  experiences 
of  daily  life,  or  the  careful  observation  of  the  different  stages  of  devd- 
opment  of  otherwise  similar  plants,  will  give  rise  to  the  judgment  that 
the  plant  grows;  whilst  experiences  provided  in  the  form  of  experi- 
ments will  show  that  it  absorbs  moisture,  &c.  Thus  the  intuitive 
elements  of  knowledge  about  the  plant  are  elaborated  and  organised* 
thru  rational  effort,  and  the  idea  of  a  plant  has  a  scientific  content. 
This  is  the  element  of  intdlectual  discipline,  and  constitutes  what  we 
call  the  disciplinary  value  of  knowledge.  But  there  is  stiU  much  to  be 
known  about  the  plant  which  will  be  supplied  as  information  to  the 
young  student,  e.  g.^  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  a  particular  species. 
It  will,  however,  always  be  shown  that  such  information  is  reasonable 
in  itself,  is  supported  by  sound  evidence,  and  b  advanced  by  compe- 
tent and  reliable  authorities. 

A  sound  judgment  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  human  being 
gives  the  practical  teacher  the  most  important  help  with  regard  to 
deciding  what  is  the  best  condition  for  the  pupil  to  be  in  for  ^ective 
work.  He  knows  that  pleasure  is  the  expression  of  a  normal  and 
harmoniously  working  organism;  and  that  the  vital  forces  are  in  their 
most  effective  state  when  pleasure  results  from  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  pain  b  the  expression  of  conflict,  excess,  or  insufficiency;  and 
it  lowers  the  vital  energies,  and  obstructs  their  efficiency.  For  these 
reasons  there  is  always  an  atmosphere  of  pleasure  and  brightness 
about  the  work  of  a  good  teacher;  and  pain  is  only  present  when 
greater  evils,  or  worse  forms  of  suffering,  would  be  likely  to  arise  under' 
other  conditions. 

Not  only  does  the  practical  teacher  know  how  knowledge  comes^ 
and  under  what  conditions  it  best  comes*  but  he  also  knows  what  are 
the  elements  of  specific  departments  of  knowledge.  He  is  a  philosophic 
scientist.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  that,  like  M.  Jourdain*  he  is  a 
philosopher  all  his  life  without  knowing  it;  but  he  is  none  the  less  a 
true  disciple  of  Aristotle.  He  b  one  who  insbts  upon  knowing,  so 
far  as  can  be  known,  the  elements  and  beginnings  of  that  which 
pertains  to  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  he  has  to  deal  with  it.  like 
Aristotle,  hb  mind  and  tongue  seem  only  to  know  the  everiasting 
*Why?'  and  *What?'  He  b  relentless  in  analysing  and  pursuing 
ideas  and  facts  to  their  very  foundations.  Thus,  if  it  be  a  question  of 
teaching  reading,  he  asks:  *Why  should  reading  be  taught?*  The 
answer  will  be:  'Because  it  exercbes  thought,  observation,  and  judg- 
ment in  an  easy  and  pleasant  way;  because  it  trains  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  the  powers  of  speech;  and  because  it  gives  informa- 
tion in  a  convenient  and  agreeable  form. '    That  b,  it  has  dbdplin- 
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aiy,  utilitarian,  and  culture  value.  Then  follows  the  questicm, '  What 
is  reading  ? '  Now  comes  the  analysing  process,  and  reading  is  found 
to  be  (1)  the  recognition  of  certain  conventional  signs,  (£)  the  transla* 
tion  of  the  visual  into  vocal  symbols — ^in  reading  aloud,  and  (3)  the 
interpretation,  thru  right  association  and  appreciation,  of  j  ithe 
thought  symbolized — firstly  to  one's  own  mind,  and  secondly  to  that 
of  others,  thru  reading  aloud  with  due  expression  and^  feeling. 
As  Professor  Laurie  justiy  insists,  **  The  reading  lesson,  as  the  language 
lesson,  is  the  thought  lesson/'  The  pupil  who  is  taught  to  read  for 
such  reasons,  and  thru  such  stages  of  progress,  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  getting  living  knowledge  and  real  power.  And  it  is  upon  such]|'s 
preparation  of  each  subject  of  instruction  that  all  true  teaching  is 
based.  ^'   i 

With  such  a  grasp  of  the  nature  and  development  of  mind,  of  the 
genesb  and  growth  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
the  educator  is  fully  equipped  for  studying  the  principles  of  practical 
work.  We  may  now,  therefore,  consider  the  teacher  as  an  artisan|||or 
skilled  worker.  What,  then,  has  to  be  done  in  teaching,  and  how 
does  the  good  teacher  do  it  ?  The  teacher  has,  as  Herbart  puts  it, 
to  govern,  to  instruct,  and  to  discipline,  t.  e.,  he  has  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  submit  his  will  and  actions  to  a  system  which  he  considers  will 
accomplish  the  end  of  education;  he  has  to  bring  experience  and 
information  to  the  pupil,  so  that  there  may  be  the  best  exercise  and 
nourishment  for  the  expanding  self;  and  he  has  to  form  in£ihe^pupil 
those  habits  which  will  be  likely  to  make  his  character  conform  with^a 
high  ideal.  And  first  he  has  to  govern,  for  without  order,  attention, 
^and  systematic  effort,  there  will  be  littie  or  no  education  that  is  good* 
Here  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  great  moment  A  good 
presence,  a  commanding  voice,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  firm  and  composed 
manner  are  powerful  agents  in  maintaining  order.  But  these  are  but 
the  mechanical  elements  in  the  matter.  The  true  strength  of  disci- 
pline lies  in  the  spirit  of  it.  The  evidence  of  kindly  interest  in  the 
pupils'  welfare  and  success,  a  real  and  manly  sympathy  with  their 
difficulties  and  views  of  things,  a  consistent  endeavor  to  act  justiy, 
a  readiness  to  give  every  legitimate  pleasure  and  indulgence,' and  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  self  in  their  interest  when  occasion  demands 
are  the  surest  means  of  conquering  the  youthful  heart  and  will. 
These  things  will  create  a  prejudice  in  one's  favor,  which  willjalways 
stand  one  in  good  stead.  But  even  this  is  not  enough,  for  in  no  case 
can  it  be  left  to  the  young  to  govern  themselves  to  any  great  extent.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  endeavor  to  get  the  young  to  obey  rules  and  regulations 
simply  because  they  have  a  regard  and  esteem  for  their  teacher.  This 
is  to  lose  the  sense  of  justice,  social  obligations,  and  individual  respon- 
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sibility  which  the  discipline  of  rational  obedience  should  involve.  A 

The  good  teacher  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  demand  obedience  to 
reasonable  commands  on  the  ground  of  right  and  justice.  He  will, 
however,  remember  that  tho  the  young  can,  and  should,  obey 
they  have  neither  the  wisdom  nor  experience  to  estimate  the  higher 
value  of  such  a  discipline;  but  they  are  able  to  appreciate  its  real 
advantages — which  should  be  made  dear  to  them — ^and  they  have  a 
keen  sense  of  concrete  right  and  justice.  The  moral  consciousness  is 
developed  by  right  actions  before  it  is  determined  by  right  judgments. 
The  wise  teacher  does  not  ask  a  child  to  be  good  because  it  is  so  good 
to  be  good,  but  because  a  higher  wisdom  has  decreed  it,  and  practical 
results  approve  it. 

Then,  again,  the  practical  teacher  finds  that  government  is  best 
obtained  by  prevention.  Thus,  we  shall  find  that  a  well  conducted 
school  is  a  hard  working  one.  The  pupil  that  is  pleasurably  em- 
ployed in  doing  interesting  and  profitable  woik  has  neither  disposition 
nor  opportunity  for  anything  ebe  just  then.  This  *' just  then"  should 
be  made  as  permanent  as  possible.  If  such  is  llie  case  with  the 
majority,  it  is  diflScuIt  for  a  minority  to  do  much  harm.  It  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  behavior  of  a  disorderly  pupO 
on  his  first  appearance  in  an  orderly  class.  His  efforts  at  mischief 
meet  with  no  sympathy,  and  he  is  surprised  and  perhaps  nonplussed. 
If  he  persists,  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbor,  and  meets  with 
a  direct  and  emphatic  repulse.  He  is  appalled,  and  thinks  the  world 
is  wofuUy  out  of  joint,  especially  if  he  then  discovers  that  he  has  been 
carefully  observed  by  his  teacher,  who  suggests  that  it  may  be  worth 
his  while  to  devote  his  energies  to  worthier  objects. 

Always  there  is  the  resource — ^unfortunately  an  inevitable  one  until 
human  nature  is  much  nearer  perfection  than  now — ^to  compulsion. 
This  wiU  take  the  form  either  of  bribes  or  punishment,  both  of  which 
are  decidedly  immoral,  and  only  justifiable  as  lesser  evils  than  other 
consequences.  But  even  this  can  be  used  with  consideration,  kind- 
ness, and  sympathy.  It  should  never  exclude  hope,  t.  e.,  there  should 
always  be  an  expressed  expectation  that  there  is  sufficient  self-respect 
to  redeem  such  a  fall. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aid  to  use  in  governing  is  that  of  praise. 
It  is  so  easy  to  praise  too  much;  to  make  it  a  bribe,  which  rapidly 
decreases  in  value  as  such;  or  to  reflect  upon  the  real  merit  of  an  action 
by  suggesting  that  it  is  a  surprising  success.  He  is  a  good  teacher 
who  can  use  praise  and  blame  without  abusing  them.  After  all, 
discipline  is  best  secured  by  these  who,  in  one  sense,  think  least  about 
it,  t.  0.,  by  those  who  are  most  concerned  to  make  the  life  of  the  pupil 
happy,  interesting,  and  active.     Geniality,  a  pretty  wit,  and  tact,  are 
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the  best  antidotes  to  resistance  and  rebellion.     These  are  the  traits 
which  are  seen  in  the  good  governor. 

When  good  government  is  secured,  then  instruction  can  be  carried 
out  with  Uie  greatest  ease  and  e£Fect.   In  this  matter  the  work  of  the 
educator  will  be  to  select  and  arrange  the  best  matter  and  the  best 
method  for  imparting  knowledge;  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  the  fullest 
and  most  realistic  materials;  to  guide  the  observations  and  judgments 
of  the  pupils  by  skilful  questions  and  suggestions;  and  to  help  them 
to  sum  up  their  investigations  in  systematic  form.    He  will  supple- 
ment the  self-efforts  of  the  pupils,  and  provide  sufficient  exercise  and 
time  for  the  results  to  make  a  clear  and  permanent  impression  on  the 
mind.    To  this  end  he  will  specially  prepare  himself  for  every  lesson. 
His  chief  aim  during  a  lesson  will  be  to  make  the  pupil  do  as  much 
as  possible,  with  the  least  amount  of  help  from  himself.     He  will  get 
in  the  knowledge  at  which  he  aims  by  bringing  out  the  learners' 
powers  of  grasping  and  appreciating  it,  i,  e.,  by  taking  full  account  of 
what  is  presented,  makmg  right  judgments  about  its  nature  and 
value,  and  rightly  relating  it  to  previously  acquired  knowledge.  Each 
of  these  steps  is  carefully  provided  for  by  the  skilful  teacher.  First 
tiie  mind  is  adjusted  to  receive  the  new  knowledge  thru  recalling 
into  full  consciousness  all  those  experiences  and  ideas  which  are 
related  to  it.     This  will  involve  a  simple  but  dear  statement  of  the 
object  of  the  lesson,  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
pupils.    Then  the  new  matter  is  presented  in  easy,  connected,  and 
logical  steps.    The  learner  will  be  called  upon  to  do  all  he  can  to 
develop  each  step  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tteacher,  and  will  be  required  to  summarize  and  connect  the 
separate    sections    as    they    are    completed.   As    the    work    pro- 
c^ds  the  learner  is  required  to  supply  similar  or  analogous  facts,  and 
to  associate  them;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  he  should  be 
able  to  give  a  general  expression  for,  or  definition  of,  the  whole — if  it 
admits  of  such.     In  any  case  there  should  be  the  acquirement  of 
practical  power  as  a  result  of  the  work,  and  this  should  be  employed 
upon  suitable  exercises  and  problems. 

Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number.  Begin  by  re- 
calling the  nature  of  a  fraction :  it  is  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  whole. 
Then  the  significance  of  the  conventional  symbol  for  a  fraction  is 
restated  in  detail :  the  denominator  to  express  the  relation  of  each  part 
to  the  whole,  the  numerator  to  show  how  many  such  parts  are  taken. 
At  this  point  a  preparatory  demonstration  will  take  place,  with  a  view 
to  showing  that,  tho  there  are  two  figures  used  to  express  a  fraction, 
the  actual  parts  involved  only  need  one  figure,  t.e.,if  1-5  of  a  cube  be 
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taken,  there  is  only  one  part,  one  thing,  involved,  and  this  is  indicated 
hj  the  numerator.  The  mind  is  now  adjusted  and  prepared  for  the 
new  knowledge  to  be  presented.  The  next  step  is  to  take  the  1-5  ofthe 
cube,  and  ask  one  pupil  to  take  twice  as  many,  another  three  times  as 
many,  and  another  four  times.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  this, 
as  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  simple  multiplication.  The  results  are  then 
stated  in  symbols :  twice  1-5^  2-5,  three  times  1-5=3-5,  &c.  Many  other 
such  examples  will  be  taken  to  impress  the  idea.  Then  a  more  com- 
plex caseb  taken,  e.9.,4-11,  twice  4-11, three  time84-ll,  &c.  To  illustrate 
such  problems,  divided  paper  is  most  convenient  The  results  are 
finally  expressed  by  the  aid  of  the  multiplication  symbol:  4-11  by  2= 
8-11,  &c.  It  is  well  to  take  such  numbers  as  5,  7,  11,  13  as  den- 
ominators to  begin  with,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  distraction  with 
regard  to  reducing  to  lowest  terms. 

Thus  the  idea  is  presented  and  elaborated  by  the  guided  observation 
and  judgment  of  the  pupils.  The  whole  lesson  will  be  summarized 
and  generalized  in  a  rule  for  mulitplying  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number, 
viz. : '  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number:  multiply  the  numer- 
ator by  the  number,  leaving  the  denominator  as  before. '  The  n^a- 
tive  element  of  leaving  the  denominator  alone  is  expressed  because 
young  minds  are  very  strongly  impressed  with  what  is  forbidden, 
and  very  prone  to  do  too  much.  Next  will  come  the  application  of 
the  new  Imowledge — ^which,  if  real,  will  give  practical  power — upon 
concrete  and  abstract  problems.  SevenJ  exercise  lessons  should 
follow.  The  multiplying  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  by  dividing 
the  denominator  wOl  be  a  subject  for  a  later  demonstration. 

In  some  such  methodical  and  scientific  way  will  the  true  teacher 
be  found  to  deal  with  every  lesson.  Teaching,  with  him,  is  a  living 
organic  activity:  no  matter  of  the  pouring  in  of  dead  matter  into  a 
mechanical  receptacle,  but  the  vital  assimilation  of  nourishment  in 
the  most  complete  and  normal  manner.  To  teach  is  to  cause  the 
learner  to  experience,  to  grasp,  to  reflect,  to  assimilate,  and  to  apply. 

The  subject  of  discipline  (as  Herbart  terms  it),  or  the  formation  of 
moral  character,  is  so  large  a  one,  that  only  a  few  words  can  be  said 
about  it  here.  Its  objects  are  to  induce  habits  of  self-restraint,  to 
form  principles  and  habits  of  right  choice,  and  to  give  the  power  and 
the  materials  to  form  a  noble  character.  This  is  at  once  the  highest 
and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  task.  As  Pestalozzi  says: 
''The  nature  of  a  child — ^what  he  requires,  what  elevates  and  what 
degrades  him,  what  strengthens  and  what  weakens  him — such  should 
be  the  study  of  his  teacher.  Everywhere  this  is  the  crying  need.  For 
lack  of  having  been  really  educated,  men  live  empty  lives,  and  at 
death  cry  aloud  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  their  being.  '^ 
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So  Locke,  on  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  advises,  '"Secure  his 
innocence,  cherish  and  nurse  up  the  good  and  gently  correct  and  weed 
out  any  bad  inclinations,  and  settle  in  him  good  habits.  This  is  the 
main  point.  .  .  ."  In  this  matter  the  personality  of  the  teach^ 
is  paramount.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "'No  bad  man  can  be  a 
good  educator. "  Mr.  Currie  wisely  urges  that  *'  The  whole  of  moral 
education  is  a  mere  form,  unless  guaranteed  by  the  moral  character 
of  him  who  conducts  it.  .  .  .  Thus  we  come  to  this  ultimate 
fact  in  moral  education,  that  it  is  the  teacher's  character  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  school;  not  what  he  does  so  much  as 
what  he  is."  No  greater  tribute  to  a  principle  or  a  person  has  ever 
been  paid  than  when  the  boys  at  Rugby  were  asham^  to  tell  Arnold 
a  lie  because  he  trusted  them.  The  young  are  so  receptive,  so  imita- 
tive, and  so  eager  to  be  and  do,  that  the  teacher  cannot  fail  to  leave  an 
impression  of  his  own  character  upon  their  souls.  How  great,  and 
yet  how  serious,  is  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  which  this  gives  t 
'^  What  it  was,  to  come  for  months  or  years  into  daily  contact,  at  the 
most  impressionable  time  of  life,  with  a  man  whose  every  look  and 
tone  and  word  spoke  to  us  of  high  aims  and  resolute  endeavor, 
whose  life  in  the  sight  of  the  dullest  and  weakest  of  us  was  plainly 
based  on  duty  and  self-devotion,  whom  all  could  absolutely  trust, 
to  whom  the  most  timid  would  naturally  turn  in  trouble  or  perplexity, 
whom  all  could  love  and  venerate  without  reserve — such  an  experience 
it  is  not  likely  that  one  who  had  ever  known  it  could  forget  or  ignore. 
And  to  the  power  of  such  an  influence  those  who  knew  it  best  are 
least  disposed  to  set  a  limit.  Among  boys,  even  more  than  among 
men,  it  is  the  one  power  that  transfigures;  it  gathers  grapes  of  thorns 
and  figs  of  thistles."  (Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  ''On  Stimulus.")  Such 
are,  indeed,  truly  great  teachers. 

These  things  give  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  what  the  true  teacher 
is  as  a  worker.  He  is  an  artist  at  his  work.  There  is  the  molding 
and  the  making  of  a  man  in  process,  in  his  work,  and  he  enjoys  all  the 
pleasures  of  creative  effort  and  artistic  product.  He  handles  the 
machinery  of  his  work  with  true  artistic  instinct;  so  ingeniously  is  it 
arranged  and  worked  that  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  ease  and  pleasure  accompanying  a  graceful  activity,  and 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  success  and  progress.  The  whole  effort  is 
illumined  by  his  cheerfulness,  brightness,  and  alertness.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  verbal  and  material  illustration  thruout,  but  no  excess,  no 
impression  of  overloading,  but  the  conviction  that  nothing  could  be 
spared.  The  good  teacher  is  a  stylist  in  method.  He  has  the  graces 
<rf  form,  the  ease  of  action,  the  power  of  adaptation  and  concentratioa 
which  correct  style  alone  can  give.    With  every  appearance  of  ease 
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and  simplicity,  there  is  all  the  effectiveness  of  knowledge  and  art. 
Such  a  one  handles  even  a  blackboard  duster  with  greater  predaion, 
purpose,  and  success  than  the  mere  dabbler  in  teaching.  There  is 
correct  form  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  a  teacher  as  in  thoae  of  a 
cricketer.  Observe  the  skilful  teacher  at  class  work:  he  stands  in  a 
graceful  and  dignified  attitude  in  front  of  the  dass,  where  he  can 
easily  see,  and  be  seen  by,  every  pupil,  and  firmly  grasps  his  dass 
by  his  steadfast  but  kindly  gaze  and  firm  expression— there  is  no  need 
of  a  stem  command  in  stentorian  tones,  llien  when  every  eye  looks 
at  his,  because  his  looks  at  every  eye,  he  speaks  in  measured  and 
modulated  tones.  The  pupils  are  at  once  interested  and  attentive* 
for  they  listen  to  that  which  appeals  to  them  and  seenis  to  piomiae 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  teacher  puts  vigor,  freshness,  attractivoiess 
and  sustained  interest  and  power  in  his  (and  his  pupils')  woric,  for 
he  is  a  full  and  ready  man — ^in  the  Baconian  sense.  His  pupils  are 
responsive,  active,  and  willing,  because  they  are  stimulated  and 
encouraged.  They  are  interested  and  earnest  because  the  teacher  is 
so.  Teacher  and  taught  make  up  a  living,  active  whole.  The  woric 
b  orderly,  consecutive,  lucid,  and  definite.  There  is  a  fixed  aim 
which  the  teacher  has  made  clear  to  himself,  and  which  he  makes  real 
to  the  pupils  by  carefully  graduated  and  demonstrated  steps.  There 
is  no  dement  of  hurry,  or  fuss,  but  a  steady  and  systematic  effort  and 
pn^ess,  the  results  of  which  are  wonderingly  resized  only  when  the 
machinery  stops  and  the  products  are  surveyed.  In  all  the  work  of 
the  educator  there  is  proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  A  lofty  ideal 
pervades  and  unifies  the  whole.  He  is  concerned  to  make  not  only  a 
noble  and  powerful,  but  also  a  beautiful  character,  t.  e.,  one  which  has 
all  the  refinement,  culture,  and  grace  of  which  the  individual  is 
capable. 

The  true  teacher  is  one  who  is  full  of  sweet  sympathy  for  child- 
nature  and  child-life,  and  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness for  the  little  ones.  He  is  the  true  man  of  feeling.  There  is  no 
false  sentiment,  no  mistaken  indulgence  of  youthful  weaknesses,  and 
no  appeal  for  a  cheap  popularity  with  the  young,  but  a  generous  and 
discriminating  appreciation  of  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  capadties 
and  limitations,  their  rights  and  privil^es,  a  constant  endeavor  to  see 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  an  informed  and  impartial  sense  of 
justice  and  equity  in  the  scholastic  monarchy,  a  real  interest  in  thdr 
wdfare  and  wishes,  and,  that  greatest  of  human  virtues,  the  fdlow- 
feeling  which  makes  us  wondrous  kind.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
sympathies  of  the  teens  thru  later  life,  but  it  is  possible  not  to  wholly 
lose  them,  and  it  is  fatal  to  be  in  the  school  world  and  not  of  it 

The  man  of  feeling  can  partake  of  the  more  private  and  personal 
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life  of  the  scholar,  and  be  a  real  guide  and  friend  to  the  inner  self. 
The  kindly  concern  for  the  new  boy»  to  whose  affectionate  and  delicate 
nature  homesickness  is  little  short  of  a  tragedy,  will  touch  the  grate- 
fullest  chord  in  his  affections,  and  do  more  for  master  and  pupil  than 
years  of  routine  care  and  solicitude.  In  loco  parentis  is  capable  of 
an  ideally  beautiful  interpretation,  and  it  is  truly  pitiable  that  ita 
ordinary  application  is  such  an  unfortunate  one.  Hi 

But  this  true  sympathy  is  not  all  softness.  It  does  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  diseased  moral  members,  and  the  need  of 
short  and  sharp  remedies.  As  Madame  Necker  says : "  It  b  necessary 
not  to  have  lived  with  children  to  think  them  all  angels."  In  the 
process  of  making  human  beings  of  some  of  them  there  are  many 
unpleasant  deeds  to  do,  many  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  to  be  passed, 
and  many  deep  waters  to  wade  thru.  It  will  need  the  truest  affection 
and  courage  to  be  kindly  cruel  to  them,  and  suffer  the  giving  of  pain. 
This  is  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  the  good  teacher:  how  to  punish 
without  losing  respect,  or  causing  the  loss  of  self-respect.  The  policy 
of  prevention  is  a  valuable  one  in  this  matter.  A  gentle  but  di^iified 
courtesy,  a  kind  but  discriminating  charity,  and  a  reasonable  blindness 
and  obtuseness  now  and  again,  will  often  prevent  critical  positions 
from  arising;  firm  but  generous  justice  and  a  prompt  and  unflinching 
enforcing  of  legitimate  penalties  will  be  likely  to  prevent  permanent 
mischief.  The  appeal  to  judgment  and  interests  of  those  concerned 
is  often  successful.  To  get  boys  to  realize  that  discipUne  is  as  necessary 
for  success  in  class  as  in  a  cricket  or  football  team  is  generally  as  easy 
as,  and  far  more  effective  than,  obtaining  impositions.  There  is  no 
discipline  so  unsparing  and  inflexible  as  that  which  boys  exercise 
over  each  other  in  their  games. 

The  good  teacher  is  also  a  good  scholar.  Wherever  we  find  great 
success  in  the  work  of  education,  we  find  large  intellectual  powers  and 
ripe  scholarship.  Past  and  present  headmasters  of  our  great  public 
sdxools  are  good  examples  of  this.  Much  of  the  finest  scholarship  of 
the  present  generation  goes  into  our  schools,  and  it  is  proper  that  it 
shoidd  do  so.  High  wranglers,  distinguished  classics,  scientists, 
and  linguists  go  into  the  teaching  profession,  and  are  the  greatest 
powers  for  good  in  the  schools.  It  is  inspiring  and  chastening  for 
learners  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  masters  in  their  particular 
subjects.  There  is  breadth,  depth,  sincerity,  liberality,  and  earnest- 
ness about  the  true  scholar,  and  these  give  intellectual  tone  and  style 
to  his  work,  which  nothing  else  can  give  or  take  away.  A  reverence 
for  knowledge  and  truth  is  fostered  in  the  pupils  who  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  matured  learning  of  a  scholar.  The  influence  of  the 
master  mind  is  an  education  in  itself.    The  handling  of  a  subject  by 
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such  a  man  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  unscholaily  teacher  as  is  the 
touch  of  a  Raphael  from  that  of  a  mere  copyist.  And  there  is  not 
only  a  refreshing  stimulus  in  the  attitude  and  work  of  the  scholar- 
teacher,  but  there  is  a  high  example  to  strive  after,  and  a  source  of 
authority  and  standard  of  excellence  to  which  beginners  may  appeal. 
The  good  teacher  is  the  last  person  to  suppose  that,  if  he  Imows  the 
art  of  teaching,  he  is  therefore  fully  equipped  for  teaching.  One  cannot 
really  know  how  to  teach  a  subject,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  until 
he  knows  the  subject.  The  *  give  me  an  hour's  start  and  I  will  teach 
any  subject  you  like'  person  is  not  a  teacher. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  true  scholar  b  always  an  earnest 
student.  The  attempt  to  keep  up  a  considerable  intellectual  export 
trade  without  providing  for  an  equivalent  importation  must  result  in 
intellectual  bankruptcy.  The  very  nature  of  real  knowledge  is  to 
emphasize  the  extent  of  ignorance  and  to  demand  further  progress 
in  the  search  for  scientific  completeness.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  keeping  abreast  of  the  growth  in  knowledge.  Advance  is  so 
rapid  and  so  extended  in  many  spheres  of  science  and  art  that  the 
speculative  hypothesis  of  one  year  b  often  looked  upon  as  a  delusion 
in  the  next,  and  the  machinery  of  to-day  may  be  the  lumber  of  to-mor- 
row. Thus,  no  man  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  what  his  neighbor 
is  doing  in  the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  practical  teacher  who  really  aims  at  fitting  his  pupils  for  the  life 
that  now  b.  The  world  of  education  is  full  of  inquiry  and  discovery. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  we  have  yet  found  the  ideal  method  in  every 
department — or  that  we  ever  shall  until  the  world  stands  still,  and 
then  we  certainly  can't — ^and,  therefore,  the  educator  is  always  inves- 
tigating for  himself,  and  learning  from  the  work  of  others.  The 
study  of  good  books,  of  foreign  systems,  and  of  other  schools,  com- 
bined with  careful  experiments  in  his  own,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
work  of  the  successful  educator.  The  special  department  of  learning 
in  which  the  teacher  is  particularly  interested  is  also  kept  fresh  and 
full,  and  his  stock  of  general  information  is  constantly  revised  and 
improved.  Thus  only  does  he  find  it  possible  to  keep  in  touch  and 
full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  learner.  As  Dr.  Fitch  writes: 
''The  true  teacher  never  thinks  his  education  complete,  but  is  always 
seeking  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge.  The  moment  any  man  ceases 
to  be  a  systematic  student,  he  ceases  to  be  an  effective  teacher;  he 
gets  out  of  sympathy  with  learners,  he  loses  sight  of  the  processes  by 
which  new  truth  enters  into  the  mind,  he  becomes  unable  to  under- 
stand fully  the  difficulties  experienced  by  others  who  are  receiving 
knowledge  for  the  first  time." 
^  ^It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss,  or  even  fully  enumerate,  all  the 
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qualifications  which  a  weU-equipped  teacher  will  be  found  to  possess — 
much  less  what  he  would  be  the  better  for  possessing.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  emphasize  what  Locke  so  strongly  insisted  upon:  the 
teacher  must  be  a  man  of  the  world;  no  mere  bookish  hermit,  but  one 
who  knows  life,  who  has  played  his  part  in  the  world,  and  has  studied 
and  understands  men  and  things.  It  is  life  and  not  the  school-room, 
that  the  teacher  has  to  fit  his  pupils  for;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  one  lives  simply  because  he  is  alive.  The  good  teacher  cultivates 
in  his  scholars  the  gentle  art  of  living :  how  to  make  the  best  and  most 
of  one's  own  life — as  life — and  that  of  others.  The  noble  character 
which  shuts  itself  off  from  the  social  world  loses  an  element  of  greater 
nobleness.  ''In  the  beginning  weA  action,"  says  Goethe,  and  his 
gospel  of  "Do"  needs  its  Decalog. 

One  practical  consideration  still  remains:  'How,  if  at  all,  can  all 
these  and  the  many  other  qualities  be  acquired?'  Let  us  at  once 
recognize  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  acquired.  The  essence  of 
the  truly  great  teacher  is  his  own  individuality,  and  this  is  never 
wholly  the  result  of,  or  subject  to,  systems  and  methods;  never  wholly, 
but  always  somewhat.  Matter  no  more  exists  without  form  than 
form  without  matter,  in  the  world  of  things,  and  each  of  them  deter- 
mines and  is  determined  by  the  other.  Systematic  knowledge  and 
systematic  art  wiU  always  secure  reasonable  efficiency  and  will  perfect 
original  capacity.     Therefore  the  wise  teacher  will  obtain  these. 

The  next  question  is: '  How  will  he  obtain  them  ?'  The  scientific 
knowledge  can  be  best  obtained,  as  in  other  subjects,  under  the 
tuition  of  experts.  The  practical  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained 
in  schools,  and  will  be  best  obtained  under  skilled  guidance.  Lastly, 
'When  should  he  obtain  them?'  Again,  much  can  only  be  obtained 
whilst  actually  teaching.  But — and  this  is  vital — ^it  can  often  only 
and  always  best,  be  obtained  by  one  who  has  learned  how  to  obtain  it. 
Briefly,  he  who  proposes  to  teach  should  at  least  have  so  much 
preparatory  training  as  would  teach  him  how  to  learn  to  teach.  This, 
the  knowledge  and  power  to  successfully  equip  oneself,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the  qualifications. 

In  conclusion,  much  is  expected  from  the  teacher,  but  much  also 
is  given.  To  but  few  is  it  given  to  deal  so  nearly  with  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  national  l^e,  to  mold  and  fashion  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  to  make  the  history  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  We 
do  well  to  magnify  our  office;  but  we  do  better  to  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  it.  We  are  called  to  a  rich  reward  in  the  grateful  affections 
of  our  pupils,  in  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  consciences,  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  those  who  understand  and  rightiy  value  our  work. 
Let  us  make  our  calling  and  dection  sure.  — H.  Homan. 

[Address  to  the  Loi^don  College  of  Preceptors.] 
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Cbe  public  8cbcol  8y8tcm  and  tbc  8oUdarit]^  of 

Society 

[ITH  the  progress  of  civilization  there  comes  to  be  a  fuller 
and  wider  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  society ;  that  is, 
what,  upon  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  be  a  multiplic- 
ity of  independent  individuals  is  in  reality  but  one 
myriad-minded,  myriad-hearted,  myriad-handed  giant  which  we  call 
society.  Society  is  weak  or  strong  in  proportion  to  the  weakness 
or  strength  of  its  individual  members.  Every  individual  is  depend- 
ent for  support  during  infancy,  and  most  individuals  during  youth 
and  old  age.  It  is  true  that  they  usually  depend  directly  upon  the 
family ;  but  sooner  or  later,  some  members  of  every  family,  or  the 
family  as  a  whole,  become  dependent  upon  society.  So  it  oomes 
about  that  every  one  who  is  not  self-supporting  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  society.  The  individual  who  is  not  self- 
supporting  may  merely  fail  to  pay  his  debts ;  or  he  may  become  a 
charge  upon  society  as  a  pauper,  or  as  a  defective — deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  idiotic,  insane;  or  he  may  prey  upon  society  as  a  criminal, 
thus  depriving  society  not  only  of  the  property  taken  by  theft, 
robbery,  or  embezzlement,  but  of  many  times  this  amount  in  crim- 
inal costs. 

To  the  average  person  it  may  be  plain  that  the  criminal  and 
defective  are  burdens  upon  society,  but  not  so  evident  that  the  de- 
faulting debtor  is  a  burden.  However,  will  not  a  moment's  thought 
convince  us  that  all  merchants  could  seU  their  goods  cheaper  if  they 
collected. 

The  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  society  may  appear  more  evi- 
dent from  an  illustration.  Suppose  an  island  completely  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  thousand  per- 
sons. The  wealth  created  by  this  island  society  must  serve  for  the 
support  of  each  individual.  In  so  far  as  any  individual  is  not  self- 
supporting,  he  becomes  a  burden  to  the  society.  So  it  deeply  con- 
cerns society  as  a  whole  that  each  of  its  members  be  self-supporting. 
In  this  way  society  is  its  "  brother's  keeper." 

Time  was  when  crimes  against  person  and  property  were 
avenged  by  individuals.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  conception  of 
the  solidarity  of  society,  society,  in  the  form  of  the  state,  took  upon 
itself  the  avenging  of  the  wrongs  against  persons  and  property. 
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By  general  consent  this  gOTemmental  function  of  the  protection 
of  person  and  property  is  the  most  primal  and  pressing  that  society 
as  a  social  unit  should  undertake.  It  is  dictated  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

Society,  in  obedience  to  this  great  law  of  self-preservation, 
having  secured  the  right  to  private  property  and  personal  liberty, 
should  undertake  what  public  charge  nert?  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  oondude  that  society's  next  undertaking  should  be  to  see  to  it 
that  each  individual  member  be  trained  to  create  wealth — ^to  earn 
property,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  self-supporting?  that  he  may 
not  be  a  charge  upon  society? — ^that  is,  that  he  be  trained  to  skilful 
habits  of  manual  industry? 

Pupils  can  be  trained  to  habits  of  skilful  industry  thru  the  use 
of  the  local  environment  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  commu- 
nity as  educative  material  for  industrial  training.  Following  are 
examples  of  such  educative  material:  (1)  Decorating  school- 
rooms; (2)  beautifying  school-grounds;  (S)  laying  out  play- 
grounds, and  constructing  appliances  for  games;  (4)  replacing 
the  weeds  of  a  city  with  grass,  flowers,  vines,  and  trees ;  (6)  making 
a  plot  of  ground  into  a  small  park;  (6)  gardening;  (7)  making 
boxes  for  trash,  and  organizing  by  blocks  to  keep  city  dean  and 
sanitary;  (8)  raising  poultry ;  (9)  bee-keeping;  (10)  silk  culture; 
(11)  making  rugs,  carpets,  mats,  baskets,  erasers  for  blackboards, 
pointers,  rulers,  penwipers;  (12)  book-binding;  (IS)  repairing 
locks  and  hinges;  (14)  cleaning,  sand-papering  and  varnishing 
school-desks;  (16)  collecting,  for  sale,  scrap-iron,  bottles,  rubber, 
etc. ;  (16)  constructing,  in  the  outlying  districts  of  a  city  or  town, 
sidewalks  of  cinder,  macadam,  concrete,  wood,  or  brick;  (17)  ex- 
terminating mosquitoes,  moths,  flies,  and  other  injurious  insects. 

lliis  educative  material,  found  in  the  local  environment,  might 
fitly  be  denominated  the  ^*  ready-made  "  manual  training  plant.  It 
furnishes  opportunities  for  a  many-sided  industrial  training  with 
but  little  expenditure  for  plant.  The  first  requisite  to  success  in 
this  general  manual  training  is  teachers  who  can  take  charge  of 
successive  groups  of  pupils  on  different  days,  giving  a  half  day  or 
a  day  to  each  group  per  week.  It  goes  without  saying  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  securing  strong  teachers,  or  leaders, 
for  this  work.  So  firmly  has  tradition  established  the  idea  that 
school  training  must  concern  itself  exclusively  or  chiefiy  with  books, 
that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  score  of  competent  teachers  of  books  than 
one  competent  teacher  in  this  new  field.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  find  persons  who  are  themselves  trained  to  do  skilful  work 
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in  the  above  industries ;  but  probaUy  not  one  in  fifty  so  equipped 
is  able  pedagogically  to  tiain  others.  For  these  industries  become 
truly  educative  only  when  the  child  is  introduced  to  them  peda- 
gogicaUy;  when  he  is  encouraged  to  fonn  ideals  to  be  executed; 
and  when  he  is  brought  to  see  the  relation  of  his  ideals,  efforts,  and 
results  to  human  well-being.  There  is  not  an  employment  so  menial 
that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  pedagogical  training.  There  is  no  in- 
dustry in  which  the  active,  alert,  constructive  mind  may  not  find 
material  for  creating  higher  and  higher  ideals  for  the  hand  to  ex- 
ecute. Not  only  should  this  manual  industry  be  skilled,  but  as  far 
as  possible,  self -active.  Within  certain  limits,  the  pupil  should  be 
left  free  to  originate,  and  to  enter  into  co-operation  with  his  fellows 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  conmdon  undertaking. 

A  decided  advantage  of  this  general  manual  training  is  its  ac- 
cessibility and  cheapness.  This  ready-made  manual  training  plant 
is  ever  at  hand.  It  lies  at  our  feet  in  every  city,  town,  and  village. 
It  costs  practicaUy  nothing.  Much  of  this  general  industrial  train- 
ing is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by  pupils  who  would  make 
but  little  headway  in  mechanical  drawing  or  bench  work. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that  some  of  the  work  above  outlined 
will  soil  hands  or  clothes,  or  will  require  the  putting  forth  of  con- 
siderable muscular  effort.  Granted.  Is  the  fanner  boy  spared  be- 
cause the  farm  duties  will  soil  his  hands  or  his  clothes,  or  make  de- 
mands upon  his  muscular  strength?  No;  this  is  the  school  in  which 
he  learns  courage,  self-reliance,  endurance.  There  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  this  stem  school  of  industrial  training  on  the 
farm  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
leaders  in  the  professions  and  the  industries  have  come  from  the 
farm.  All  this,  notwithstanding  that  few  farmers  know  how  to 
use  the  farm  industries  so  as  to  develop  the  largest  measure  of  self- 
activity  and  self-reliance  in  their  children. 

A  hundred  years  ago  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  were  in  cities  of  ten  thousand  and  more.  Now, 
more  than  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  of  our  population  live 
in  such  cities.  It  will  not  be  long  till  more  than  half  our  population 
will  be  urban.  On  all  sides  we  are  lamenting  the  wholesome  coun- 
try environment,  with  its  opportunities  for  healthful  and  character- 
building  labor.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  search 
our  urban  environment  carefully  for  opportunities  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  habits  of  industry  as  the  farm  inculcates?  To  such  an 
extent  have  we  exaggerated  book  training  that  few  parents  in  cities 
and  towns  are  fully  utilizing  the  opportunities  for  doing  in  the 
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home.  Mothers  are  hiring  domestic  duties  performed  or  are  doing 
them  themselves,  which  would  furnish  most  valuable  training  for 
their  daughters.  The  assistance  that  the  daughters  give  in  the 
liome  is  quite  often  of  an  indefinite,  irresponsible  kind  which  carries 
with  it  very  little  valuable  training.  If  a  girl  is  to  receive  the  most 
valuable  training  from  the  performance  of  domestic  duties,  responsi- 
bility must  be  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  must  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  initiative;  to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
dish,  or  an  entire  meal ;  the  making  of  an  entire  garment,  or  the  care 
of  a  certain  room,  or  it  may  be,  the  charge  of  the  home  for  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  parents  f uUy  utilize  the  opportunity  in 
the  home  for  training  boys  to  habits  of  industry :  care  of  the  chick- 
ens, sawing  wood  and  carrying  it  in,  making  fires,  mowing  and 
sprinkling  the  lawn,  making  various  repairs.  It  isn't  so  much  the 
amount  of  work  one  does  that  trains  him  to  valuable  habits  of  in- 
dustry, as  the  way  in  which  this  work  is  done.  No  boy  can  be  held 
responsible  for  carrying  in  wood  for  six  months,  without  receiving 
therefrom  a  valuable  training.  A  boy  may  do  a  great  deal  of  occa- 
sional sprinkling  of  the  lawn  without  receiving  much  valuable  train- 
ing therefrom.  If,  however,  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  lawn,  the  training  is  more  valuable,  and  still  more  valu- 
able if  he  be  taught  to  judge  when  sprinkling  is  needed,  and  to 
attend  to  it  of  his  own  accord.  If  a  boy  lightly  sprinkles  a  large 
area  daily,  or  every  two  or  three  days,  he  will  not  receive  as  valu- 
able training  as  if  he  is  taught  that  the  roots  of  the  grass  require 
enough  moisture  to  dissolve  their  soil  food,  and  is  therefore  led  to 
sprinkle  a  small  area  once  every  week  or  ten  days  sufficiently  to 
reach  the  roots.  In  this  way,  the  whole  lawn  can  be  thoroly 
sprinkled  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Most  of  the  light  sprinkling  evap- 
orates, and  little  of  the  water  reaches  the  roots.  A  sprinkling  that 
moistens  the  roots  thoroly  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  is  most 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  good  rain.  If  we  get  a  good  rain  every 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  we  feel  that  it  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Just  as  the  traditional  craze  for  books  has  incapacitated  the 
average  parent  for  utilizing  the  educative  material  found  in  the 
home,  so  it  has  similarly  disqualified  the  teachers  as  a  body  for 
fully  utilizing  the  educative  material  of  the  school.  The  opportu- 
nities for  doing  in  the  school,  even  without  an  additional  teacher  in 
TnA^niifl.1  training,  are  many :  decorating  the  rooms ;  beautifying  the 
grounds ;  keeping  the  desks  free  from  stains  and  marks ;  the  floors 
dean,  and  the  insides  of  the  desks  clean  and  orderly ;  marching  in 
and  out  of  the  school ;  collecting  and  distributing  wraps,  heating 
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and  ventilating  the  rooms;  deaning  the  shoes,  so  as  not  to  carrj; 
mud  into  the  building.  Any  of  this  doing  is  educatiye  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  originality  and  sdf-rdianoe  that  are  developed  in  the 
pupils.  To  make  any  of  this  doing  truly  educative,  ideals  must  be 
pictured  to  the  pupils  till  these  ideals  are  their  own,  and  become 
their  motive  for  doing.  For  instance,  marching  in  and  out  of  the 
building  may  be  a  slavish  performance,  done  simply  in  obedience  to 
the  oommandi  of  the  teacher,  and  under  his  espionage;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  done  as  a  result  and  in  response  to  the  ideals 
of  the  pupils,  llie  presence  of  the  teacher  as  a  motive  is  external 
and  temporary;  the  ideals  of  the  pupils  as  a  motive  are  internal 
and  permanent.  These  ideals  may  be  carried  by  the  pupil  into  a 
hundred  fieldi  of  life-activity. 

CRITICAL  OBSEftVATIOK. 

Society  having  undertaken  to  train  all  its  members  in  habits 
of  skilful  doing,  would  undertake  what  next  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  its  own  well-being?  Mjy  answer  is,  critical  obser- 
vation— ^the  training  of  the  senses.  Contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, the  field  for  observation  is  even  ridier  in  the  dty  than  it  is 
in  the  country.  Not  so  rich,  it  is  true,  as  the  country  in  nature^ 
but  much  richer  than  the  country  in  the  works  of  man.  This  ob- 
servation should  take  a  wide  range:  plant,  animal,  and  mineral;  the 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  direction  and  velodtj; 
of  the  wind,  and  the  movements  of  the  clouds ;  buildings  and  public 
works  at  the  different  stages  of  their  construction ;  the  water,  sewer, 
lighting,  fire,  and  police  systems. 

A  system  of  observation,  to  bear  the  best  fruit,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  doing — ^that  doing  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  con- 
quering of  local  environment  to  human  well-being.  For  instanoey 
the  observation  of  insect  life  is  all  the  better  if  it  have  in  view 
the  extermination  of  injurious  insects.  The  observation  of  plant 
life  is  much  more  effective  if  it  be  associated  with  the  cultivation 
of  plants.  The  boy  who  studies  carefully  the  insects  injurious  to 
chickens  and  solves  the  problem  of  exterminating  them  at  his  home 
has  received  a  valuable  training.  The  study  and  observation  of 
mosquitoes  is  a  much  more  valuable  lesson  if  it  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes.  In  fact,  doing  and  observing 
are  so  intimately  associated  as  to  be  practically  one.  I  lay  these 
two  down  as  fundamental — doing  and  observing.  The  one  is  read- 
ing the  great  book  of  nature  which  is  always  open  before  us,  and 
the  other  is  conquering  our  physical  and  social  environment  to  out 
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weU'being.    It  goes  without  saying  that  observation  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  to  the  utilitarian. 

This  observations-doing  has  two  fundamental  piurposes:  (1) 
the  making  of  each  member  of  society  self-supporting;  (S)  the  lay- 
ing of  a  foundation  in  motor  activity  for  the  other  studies.  Theory 
and  practice  both  imite  in  the  opinion  that  the  motor  activities 
cannot  be  neglected  vnthout  great  injury  to  the  intellect.  Doing 
and  observation  have  a  further  justification  in  that  they  contribute 
to  good  health  and  happiness.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes that  will  be  made  in  industrial  training  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be  the  tendency  to  put  all  the  pupils  thru  practicaUy  the 
same  course.  It  would  seem  to  be  fundamental  that  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  the  highest  order  of  work  of  which  they  are 
capable;  therefore,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  training  and  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
work  as  artistic  as  possible.  As  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  ably  pointed 
out,  what  a  nation  needs  to  lift  it  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
is  a  large  number  of  artistic  workers. 

BOOK  USAKKING. 

So  far  in  this  scheme  of  education  nothing  has  been  said  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  etc. 
But  who  shall  say  that  if  our  nation  should  set  abont  doing  the 
above  work  thoroly  and  should  leave  the  book  work  to  private  in- 
itiative, it  would  not  be  as  well  off  as  it  is  ?  With  everybody  trained 
to  habits  of  skilful  industry  there  would  certainly  be  less  crime  and 
fewer  paupers.  It  would  not  follow  that  there  would  be  a  general 
ignorance  of  books,  for  much  would  be  done  in  this  line  at  private 
expense.  I  simply  pause  here  in  my  scheme  of  education  long 
enough  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  consider  whether  the 
neglect  of  book  learning  by  a  state  would  be  any  greater  mistake 
than  the  present  flagrant  neglect  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country 
to  habits  of  manual  industry. 

Time  was  in  this  country  when  training  to  habits  of  industry 
by  the  state  was  not  a  necessity.  Then  the  population  was  chiefly 
in  the  country.  Stem  necessity  compelled  families  to  train  their 
children  to  habits  of  industry.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year 
that  the  farmer  boy  cannot  find  something  to  do.  Then  spinning, 
weaving,  and  the  making  of  homespuns  were  all  done  in  the  home, 
thus  giving  ample  opportunity  for  training  the  girls.  The  fac- 
tory system,  however,  has  changed  all  this.  It  has  brought  under 
one  roof  and  management  the  varied  industries  once  carried  on  in 
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the  home.  The  time  may  oome  when  urban  population,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  restore  rural  conditions,  may  purdiase  or  rent  thousands 
of  acres  outside  the  city  limits,  where  the  youth  of  the  city  may  be 
trained  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Street-car  lines  mi^t  be 
constructed  to  carry  the  pupils  to  and  from  their  work.  Does  any 
one  doubt  the  effect  for  good  that  this  would  have  upon  the  pupils? 
If  this  were  in  operation  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States, 
does  any  one  doubt  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  expenditure 
for  criminal  costs,  for  charity,  for  defectives? 

Not  only  have  we  failed  to  fully  utilize  the  observation  of  ob- 
jects for  educational  purposes,  but  the  observation  of  the  pictures 
of  objects — ^pictiures  in  books,  and  stereopticon  views,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  great  paintings  and  statuary.  In  no  particular  have  text- 
books improved  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  decades  as  in  their 
illustrations.  Few  schools  interpret  these  pictures  as  well  as  they 
interpret  the  printed  page.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  future  for 
the  stereopticon  view  as  an  educative  agency,  and  especially  for  a 
series  of  views,  illustrating  the  growth  of  an  industrial  step  from 
its  primitive  beginnings,  the  bringing  of  a  natural  resource  into  a 
finished  product,  or  the  transportation  of  a  conmiodity.  Following 
are  examples  of  such  series :  mining  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  transpor- 
tation of  this  ore  in  cars  to  lake  ports,  loading  of  lake  steamers  at 
the  great  ore  docks,  locking  the  steamers  thru  the  ^^Soo""^  canal 
unloading  the  ore  at  the  lake  ports  of  destination ;  a  lumber  camp, 
floating  the  logs  down  the  streams  to  the  falls,  sawing  the  logs  into 
lumber  by  water  power  at  the  falls,  loading  this  lumber  on  steamers 
at  tide  water;  changing  a  blast  furnace,  drawing  off  the  pig  iron, 
casting,  forging;  the  successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  spinning; 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  a  water  or  sewer  system.  In  many 
cases  in  order  to  bring  pictures  within  the  ready  comprehension  of 
pupils  in  the  grades,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  simplify  industrial 
steps  by  conventionalizing  them,  and  to  show  sections  of  machinery, 
such  as  blast  furnaces,  molds  for  casting,  cotton  gin,  etc. 

LET  CHELDREK  SHARE  IN  THE  WORLD 's  WORK. 

Thus  far  in  this  article  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  has 
been  justified  primarily  because  such  habits  enable  the  adult  to  be 
self-supporting,  and  form  a  basis  in  motor  activities  for  mental 
growth.  There  is,  however,  another  justification  for  the  formation 
of  habits  of  industry,  which  society  cannot  ignore;  namely,  the 
creation  or  production  of  wealth  by  the  pupil  before  he  goes  out 
from  under  the  parental  roof.    This  creation  of  values  in  the  form 
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of  human  well*being  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community 
may  be  for  another — altruistic,  or  for  self — egoistic.  This  altruis- 
tic creation  of  values  by  the  pupil  is  educative  in  a  high  degree.  The 
body  of  sentiment  which  such  habits  and  practice  produce  form  the 
truest  basis  of  patriotism.  For  what  are  these  social  units — the 
home,  the  school,  the  oomnmnity — ^but  miniature  states,  in  which 
the  members  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  common  good?  The  diild  who 
has  learned  to  conquer  in  a  measure  his  desire  either  for  ease  or  play 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  well-being  of  the  home  has  made  a 
long  step  towards  good  citizenship  in  the  municipality,  the  state,  the 
nation.  The  pupil  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  self -activity,  co-op- 
erating with  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  similar  co-operation  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
prosperous  city,  state,  or  nation. 

The  traditional  idea  of  patriotism  involves  a  military  sacrifice 
for  one^s  country — for  the  nation.  We  are  rapidly  learning  that 
there  is  no  greater  patriot  than  he  who  is  willing  to  make  intelli- 
gent sacrifices  for  his  home,  for  his  community,  for  his  town  or 
county.  Where  one  will  be  called  upon  once  to  make  a  military 
sacrifice  for  his  country,  he  will  be  called  upon  a  thousand  times  to 
make  local  sacrifices. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion, especially  in  towns  and  cities,  is  the  habits  of  idleness  and  help- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Often  a  family  of  large  boys  who,  if  in  the  country,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  a  large  per  cent  of  the  living,  are  willing  to  see  the 
father  either  mow  the  lawn  or  saw  the  wood  himself,  or  hire  it  done. 
In  most  cases,  boys  who  have  practically  nothing  to  do  but  attend 
school  are  helpless  in  setting  out  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  caring 
for  them.  Comparatively  few  city  school-girls  make  their  own  gar- 
ments, or  take  charge  of  entire  meals.  The  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  girl  who  will  consider  it  an  accomplish- 
ment to  weep  over  a  sentimental  novel  while  her  mother  slaves  to 
keep  her  in  idleness.  School  work  ought  not  to  so  engross  the  time 
and  energies  of  pupils  that  they  cannot  efficiently  co-operate  in  all 
the  activities  that  go  to  make  home  comfortable  and  happy. 

It  is  believed  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  as  an  educative 
factor,  the  egoistic  creation  of  values  by  children  and  youth.  After 
a  child  has  made  a  reasonable  altruistic  contribution  to  the  home, 
let  his  parents  pay  him  a  stipulated  amount  for  his  work,  and  en- 
courage him  to  seek  to  earn  money  from  other  sources.  However, 
with  our  present  organization  of  school  work  and  our  present  course 
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of  study,  there  is  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  pupils  to  earn 
money  without  neglecting  their  school  duties.  If  the  foregoing 
plan  for  utilizing  the  local  environment  for  industrial  training  were 
in  full  operation,  there  would  be  much  more  ample  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  earn  money  without  neglecting  their  school  duties.  It 
would  prove  a  valuable  education  to  the  pupil  to  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  his  earnings  and  his  expenditures;  or  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  income  from  his  earnings  if  invested  or  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings bank,     i 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  already  too 
commercial.  This  may  be  true;  but  the  creation  of  wealth  must 
precede  leisure  for  culture  and  for  contemplation  of  great  questions. 
Besides,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  society  are  not  suffering 
from  commercialism  so  much  as  they  are  suffering  from  an  inability 
to  earn  an  honest  living  by  doing  something  skilfully.  Again,  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  civilized  society  is  the  creation  of 
wealth  in  large  measure,  the  dear  definition  of  property  rights, 
and  the  protection  by  the  state  of  each  individual  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  rights.  As  man  has  advanced  from  his  primitive  state  of 
Ignorance,  penury,  and  weakness  to  culture,  wealth,  and  power,  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  have  assumed  greater  and  greater 
importance.  To  postpone  the  earning  of  wealth  and  the  possession 
of  property  till  one  has  finished  a  university  course  or  a  course  in 
the  high  school  or  the  grades,  is  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  a  nat- 
ural talent  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  universally  recognized  that  we  have  not  put  the 
whole  boy  or  girl  to  school  until  this  side  of  his  nature  has  re- 
ceived its  appropriate  stimulus.  In  most  cases  a  father  would  save 
a  son  five  hundred  dollars  in  after  life  by  allowing  him  to  spend  a 
hundred  dollars  in  investment  under  the  father's  oversight. 

One  more  argument  in  favor  of  the  pupil's  conquering  his  envi- 
ronment to  well-being.  If  we  were  to  learn  of  a  people  who  per- 
mitted silver  dollars  to  lie  about  unused  in  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community,  we  would  at  once  pronounce  them  stupidly  wasteful. 
Yet  our  present  system  of  education  practically  permits  this.  The 
agents  of  production  of  wealth  are  labor,  capital,  and  natural 
agents — soil,  ore,  timber,  etc.  The  great  natural  agent — soil — is 
everywhere  at  our  feet — in  the  lawn,  the  garden,  the  vacant  lot,  and 
in  larger  measure  in  the  city  suburbs.  Capital  without  extra  cost 
is  at  hand  in  the  home,  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  for  cooking 
and  sewing;  and  at  little  cost,  in  the  form  of  clay,  wood,  and  iron 
for  systematic  manual  training.     The  net  expense  for  material  in 
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systematic  nuuiual  training  is  greatly  lessened  by  making,  as  far  as 
practicable,  finished  products  for  use  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils, 
in  the  school,  or  for  sale.  These  natural  agents  and  raw  material 
lie  all  about  us  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  third  agent  of  production 
— labor,  which  is  to  impart  higher  utility  with  each  transformation. 
This  third  agent  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the  purpose  and  muscle 
of  the  pupils.  Tins  purpose  and  muscle  is  not  only  going  to  waste 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  wealth,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  character-building.  Is  it,  therefore,  any  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  in  our  neglect  to  utilize  these  opportunities  for 
educative  doing  we  are  acting  even  more  foolishly  than  if  we  were 
to  scatter  silver  dollars  unusued  thruout  our  city  or  throw  them 
into  the  sea?  Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  remodel  a  traditional 
system  of  education  which  prevents  the  union  of  these  three  agents 
of  production  which  exist  in  abundance  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  of  our  land?      \ 

MANUAIi  IKDUSTKY  A  G&EAT  UBVEB. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  public  opinion  is  the  practically  general 
acquiescence  in  our  courses  of  study  which  so  severely  tax  the  men- 
tal powers,  in  conjunction  with  quite  a  general  repugnance  to  even 
moderately  taxing  the  muscular  powers  of  the  child  and  youth.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  these  two  powers  should  not  be  cultivated  to- 
gether? Does  anything  in  psychology  forbid  it?  Has  any  divine 
decree  been  issued  to  this  effect?  By  what  authority  are  we  taxing 
the  mental  powers  to  the  extreme  verge  while  we  postpone  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  the  motor  activities  to  the  period  of  manhood 
and  womanhood?  Has  not  the  race  made  its  splendid  conquest  of 
its  environment  by  cultivating  the  motor  and  mental  side  by  side? 
Has  man  not  risen  from  primitive  savagery  to  his  present  state  of 
culture  thru  the  exercise  of  his  motor  and  mental  endowments  at 
each  stage  of  his  development?  If,  therefore,  the  race  developed 
these  two  sides  of  man  during  its  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  is 
it  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  separate  the  two  during 
childhood  and  youth  in  the  training  of  the  individual?  That  we 
are  now  overtaxing  the  mental  powers  is  evident  to  those  who  have 
given  a  careful  study  to  the  subject  The  Increasing  use  of  glasses 
by  diildren  not  only  attest  the  heavy  draft  upon  the  mental  system, 
but  the  over-use  of  the  printed  page  as  an  educative  instrumen- 
tality. All  this,  with  the  increasing  nervousness  of  our  children, 
is  the  penalty  paid  for  attempting  to  divorce  what  the  Creator  has 
joined  together.     Both  pupils  and  teachers  would  be  stronger  in 
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body  and  mind  if  they  devoted  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  working 
time  to  manual  industry. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  confined  to  industrial  train* 
ing  with  modem  appliances,  machinery,  and  methods.  There  are 
not  wanting  strong  arguments  for  industrial  training  with  primi- 
tive appliances  and  methods.  (Let  us  briefly  consider  the  four  great 
departxoents  of  industry  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
these  primitive  appliances  and  methods  are  available  in  each.  Min- 
ing of  the  ores  bearing  the  useful  and  precious  metals  lends  itself 
to  industrial  training  scarcdy  at  all,  as  these  ores  are  rarely  ac- 
cessible. Quarrying,  dressing,  and  polishing  stone  lend  themsdves 
in  a  measure  to  industrial  training.  A  little  of  this  work  with  rude 
tools  would  give  the  pupil  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  present  im- 
proved methods. 

Primitive  methods  in  agriculture  lend  themselves  readily  and 
abundantly  for  industrial  training.  But  modem  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  gardening,  agriculture  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  beautify- 
ing a  lawn  are  sufficiently  simple  to  appeal  strongly  to  children  and 
youth  and  to  be  mastered  by  them.  The  actual  performance  of 
some  of  the  primitive  methods  of  gathering  and  threshing  grain 
would  give  tlie  pupil  a  better  understanding  not  only  of  those 
primitive  methods,  but  of  the  complex  modem  methods. 

In  manufacture,  primitive  methods  are  available  for  industrial 
training,  in  ginning  cotton,  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoon,  breaking 
and  hackling  flax  and  hemp,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  basketry, 
pottery,  grinding  grains,  making  butter  and  cheese;  and,  possibly, 
in  smelting,  forging,  casting,  printing,  and  shoemaking  or  mend- 
ing. The  modem  methods  of  cooking  and  sewing  are  simple 
enough  for  most  purposes. 

In  transportation,  the  wagons,  carts,  buggies,  and  carriages  in 
eadi  locality  are  sufficiently  simple.  It  is  believed  that  an  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  primitive  methods  and  appliances  here  would 
not  be  advisable. 

Were  the  whole  scheme  of  industrial  training  advocated  in  this 
discussion  in  successful  operation  in  every  public  school  of  our  land, 
what  dignity  would  be  added  to  labor !  what  gratitude  would  go  out 
to  the  laborer  with  the  consumption  of  every  handiwork !  what  ap- 
preciation of  the  laborer's  contribution  to  human  well-being  would 
mingle  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxu- 
ries of  life !  Who  shall  estimate  the  potency  of  all  this  in  decreas- 
ing crime,  pauperism,  and  expensive  contests  between  labor  and 
capital! 
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In  addition  to  the  experiments  that  are  obviously  incidental  to 
the  foregoing  course  in  observation,  there  should  be  a  line  of  sys- 
tematic experimental  work  extending  thru  all  the  grades. 

AN  EXPBAIMENT  IK   MOSQUITO   EXTERMINATING. 

The  organization  of  the  San  Antonio  school-children  during 
the  last  school  year  for  the  extermination  of  the  mosquito  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  union  of  observation  and  doing  with  hu- 
man well-being  as  an  immediate  end.  In  this  case,  the  immediate 
motive  for  the  study  of  the  mosquito  was  not  the  acquisition  of  sci- 
oitific  knowledge  for  truth's  sake,  but  the  prevention  of  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  yellow  fever  from  Mexico.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  this  motive  it  became  compcuratively  easy  to  organize  the  entire 
school  system  in  the  study  and  extermination  of  the  mosquito,  be- 
cause it  was  known  to  be  a  carrier  of  yellow  fever,  malarial  fever, 
and  possibly  dengue.  From  this  natural  incentive  there  followed 
the  distribution  among  the  teachers  of  the  reprints  of  the  Havana 
experiments  with  the  mosquito  as  a  disease-carrier,  and  other  simi- 
lar literature;  the  study  of  this  literature  in  teachers'  meetings; 
model  class  drills  on  the  subject  in  all  the  schools;  free  illustrated 
kctures  on  the  mosquito  at  the  opera-house,  attended  by  all  the  pu- 
pils above  grade  two ;  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses  and  the  prep- 
aration of  large  mosquito  charts;  the  search  by  pupils,  on  their 
own  premises  and  in  going  to  and  from  school,  for  mosquito-breed- 
ing places ;  the  application  by  pupils  of  kerosene  to  these  breeding- 
places;  a  body  of  intelligent  sentiment  in  support  of  the  city  and 
state  sanitary  regulations,  and  in  favor  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
sanitary  San  Antonio ;  a  widespread  and  deep-seated  feeling  of  se- 
curity against  the  possible  invasion  of  yellow  fever  in  the  future. 

San  Antonio^  Texas,  Supt.  L.  E.  Woi.fe. 


There  are  schools  whose  pretensions  and  practice  run  far  apart. 
Their  programs  are  prepared  for  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world  ;  the 
actual  work  is  something  entirely  different.  They  crave  for  present 
plaudits  more  than  for  the  consciousness  of  honest  toiling  for  the 
abiding  welfare  of  their  pupils.  They  take  pride  in  medals  and  diplo- 
mas received  at  exhibitions  rather  than  in  the  nurture  of  sturdy  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism  in  the  consciences  of  the  young.  They  labor 
for  showy  products  rather  than  for  persistent  progress.  An  honest 
school  is  willing  to  have  its  practice  speak  for  its  purposes  :  it  looks 
for  its  approval  to  the  pupils  matured  to  men  and  women,  to  the  future 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  boys  and  girls  now  toiling  for  the 
development  of  their  natures.    Here  is  where  honesty  is  most  needed. 


Teachers'  Examinations 

The  q«6itioiw  siTen  in  this  departmeiii  hare  been  eeleoted  Crom  pftpen  need  »t  teeevl 
ienohen'  exMniantioni.  ThiB  antwen  ere  neoeamrily  enirseettTe  ntber  tbaa  flniil.  Ibo 
their  aoonnoy  can  be  depended  upon  ee  f  ar  ee  they  go. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  (a)  5H  percent,  to  the  form  of  a  common  fraction;  (b)  19-24  to 
the  form  of  per  cent. 

2.  If  a  man  earn  $460  eveiy  24  months,  and  spend  in  7  months  as  much 
as  he  earns  in  4  months,  how  much  does  he  save  m  a  year? 

3.  The  quotient  of  a  division  is  82,  the  divisor  97,  and  the  remainder  81. 
Using  the  same  dividend,  what  divisor  will  produce  12  for  the  quotient  with 
a  remainder  of  79? 

4.  An  attorney  collected  a  bill,  and  after  deducting  6  per  cent,  for  his 
services,  remitted  $84.37  to  his  client.    Find  the  amount  of  the  collection? 

5.  A  board  7i  Inches  wide  contains  10  square  feet  <d  lumber.  How  long 
is  it? 

6.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  illustrating  the  computation  of  partial 
payments  by  the  United  States  rule,  using  but  one  payment. 

7.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  290  inches,  and  the  base 
34  inches.     Find  the  perpendicular. 

1^  8.  At  a  United  States  signal  service  station  the  temperature  was  taken 
-every  three  hours,  and  the  record  was  62®,  62*,  66*,  69*,  74*,  73*,  70*,  and 
•66*.     Find  the  mean  temperature  for  the  day. 

9.  Express  in  integers  of  lowest  terms  the  ratio  4  :  I* 
PVi  10.  Find  the  pro<^eds  of  a  bank  note  for  $276,  nven  for  2  months,  and 
•discounted  the  day  it  was  made,  at  a  national  bank  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

11.  Express  by  words  234,606,234. 

12.  State  the  principles  that  you  would  teach  in  multiplication. 

13.  State  two  principles  that  ^ou  would  teach  in  greatest  common  divisor. 

14.  Given  the  dividend,  quotient,  and  remainder,  to  find  the  divisor,  slate 
process. 

16.  Given  rate,  time,  and  interest,  to  find  principal,  state  rule  or  formuki. 

16.  Define  (a)  the  unit  of  a  fraction;  (b)  a  fractional  unit. 

17.  Define  (a)  ratio;   (b)  proportion. 

18.  A  ship's  chronometer,  set  at  Greenwich,  points  to  6  h.  40  min.  20  sec. 
p.  M.,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian.    What  is  the  ship's  longitude? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  buik  discount  of  $960 
for  three  months  at  7  per  cent.? 

20.  A  rectangular  park,  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  46  rods  and 
60  rods  long,  has  a  walk  crossing  it  from  comer  to  comer.  How  long  is  the 
walk? 

21.  Find  the  sum  of  f  mile  and  |  rod. 

22.  Write  three  numbers  each  greater  than  forty,  one  of  them  prime  and 
two  composite,  that  are  prime  to  one  another. 

23.  (a)  Write  in  order  descending  the  symbols  or  abbreviations  used  in 
the  table,  of  surveyors'  long  measure;  (b)  write  in  order  ascending  the  stale 
of  the  same  table. 

24.  Reduce  the  couplet   i\   :  4i  to  the  integral  form  in  its  lowest  terms. 
26.  Find  how  many  quarts  dry  measure  equal  26  ciuarts  liquid  measure. 

26.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  for  7  mo.  6  da.  is  V\Ar  o^  the  prindpaL 
Required  the  rate  per  annum. 

27.  An  agent  remitted  to  his  principal  in  settlement  of  a  sale  of  4,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  $2,829.65,  after  deducting  $286.36  freight  charges  aad 

is  commission  of  6%.    Find  the  selling-price  per  bushel. 


ir 
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28.  The  maturity  of  a  note  for  $196  given  for  6  months  in  Dec.  19,  1892r 
and  the  note  is  discounted  Oct.  22,  1892,  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Find  the  proceeds. 

29.  Trie  Julian  year  of  365^  days  was  11  min.10.  38  sec.  longer  than  the 
solar  year.  Find  the  number  of  davs  lost  in  the  calendar  from  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  326,  to  the  discovenr  of  America  by  Columbus,  A.  D.  1492. 

30.  Required  the  area  of  a  triangular  field  16  ch.  78  L  on  the  longest  side, 
the  comer  opposite  that  side  being  12  ch.  96  L  distant  from  it.  (Draw 
diagram.) 

ANSWERS. 

I.  (a)  4-76,  (b)  79  1-6%.  2.  $926.71  3-7.  3.  663.  4.  $88.81.  6.  16  feet. 
6.  Answers  will  vary.    7.  228  inches.    8.  67^^     9.  6:21.    10.  $272.11. 

I I.  Two  hundred  thirty-four  thousand,  five  hundred  six,  and  two  hundred 

thirty-four  thousandths. 

12.  (f,)  The  multiplier  must  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  number, 
lb)  The  multiplicand  and  product  must  be  like  numbers. 

(c)  Either  of  the  factors  may  be  used  as  multiplicand  or  multiplier 
when  both  are  abstract. 

13.  Any  two  of  the  five  following: 

(a^  A  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  an  exact  divisor  of  their  sum. 

(b)  A  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  an  exact  diviscr  of  their 

difference. 

(c)  An  exact  divisor  divides  any  number  of  times  its  dividend. 

(d)  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  contains 

all  the  prime  factors  of  those  numbers  and  no  others. 

(e)  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  either  their  differ- 

ence or  some  factor  of  their  difference. 
16.  Divide  the  jgiven  interest  by  the  interest  of  $1,  or  by  the  rate  of  $1, 

for  the  given  time  at  the  given  rate. 
16-17.  See  text-books.  • 

18.  86«  6'  west. 

19.  29  cents. 

20.  76  rd. 

21.  13711  rods,  or  HU  mi. 

22.  Ebb,  43,  48  and  66.  These  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other  because 
they  have  no  common  factor. 

23.  (a)  ch.  rd.  1.  in.  (b)  7  ffff  26,  24.  (24)  21:186.  (26)  21^.  (26)  7%. 
(27)  $.82.    (28)  $194.14.    (29)  9  days.    (30)  10.86+  acres. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  two  effects  produced  by  the  heated  interior  upon  the  crust  of 
the  earth. 

2.  What  are  two  oflSces  of  the  river  systems  of  a  continent? 

3.  Account  for  the  direction  of  the  constant  northeast  and  southeast 
winds. 

4.  Name  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  each  of  the 
following  states,  respectively:   (a)  Alabama;   (b)  Louisiana;   (c)  Texas. 

6.  what  lai^e  bay  indents  the  eastern  coast  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  what 
water  is  it  tributary? 

6.  Name  the  states  which  join  Ohio. 

7.  Name  the  South  American  states  thru  which,  or,  on  the  border  of 
which,  the  Andes  mountains  pass. 

8.  What  countries  join  Switzerland?  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of 
each  of  these  countries. 

9.  Locate  the  following  islands:  (a)  St.  Helena;  (b)  Madagascar; 
(e)  Haiti;  (d)  Borneo;  (e)  Ceylon. 

10.  Name  two  canals  and  three  railroad  systems  of  this  state,  giving  the 
termini  of  each. 

11.  What  nation  controls  the  Suez  canal?    What  waters  does  it  connect? 

12.  Name  five  valuable  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  Africa. 
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13.  Thru  what  waters  would  a  ship  pass  in  going  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  the  most  direct  way,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

14.  Name  three  important  lines  of  railroad  over  which  you  may  pass  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

15.  Name  a  city  where  the  days  and  nights  are  exactly  equal  thruout 
the  year. 

16.  Name  nine  cities  located  in  the  following  counties  of  this  state:  Chau- 
tauqua, Oneida,  Broome,  Monroe,  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Chemung. 

17.  Name  five  countries  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

18.  Locate  the  Philippine  islands;  the  Sandfwich  islands, 

19.  Define  plateau;  water-shed. 

20.  If  an  isothermal  line  were  drawn  from  the  east  coast  of  North  America 
thru  the  British  islands  to  Norway,  where  would  it  be  in  highest  latitude,  in 
America,  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Norway?  Where  would  it  be  in  lowest 
latitude? 

21.  Name  the  locality  of  greatest  rainfall  (a)  by  zone;  (b)  by  coast  or 
interior. 

22.  (a)  About  when  will  the  next  equinox  occur?  (b)  About  when  did 
the  last  solstice  occur? 

23.  Why  is  a  degree  of  longitude  at  Buffalo  shorter  than  a  degree  of 
latitude  at  the  same  place? 

24.  (a)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York,  and  (b)  upon  it  locate  the 
Adirondacks,  the  CatskiUs,  the  Uenesee  river,  the  Mohawk  nver,  the  Hudson 
river. 

25.  Name  the  three  principal  rivers  of  New  York,  which  flow  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

26.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  chain  of  (a)  North  America; 
(b)  Europe;  (c)  Asia;  (d)  Africa. 

27.  (a)  In  what  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  South  America?  (b)  Name  the 
three  great  rivers  of  South  America;  (c)  State  why  they  have  the  same 
general  direction. 

28.  Name  and  locate  a  great  seaport  for  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
(a)  England;  (b)  France;  (c)  Grermany. 

29.  (a)  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Suez  canal?  (b)  What  nation 
controls  it?    (c)  Of  what  commercial  advantage  is  it? 

30.  Give  route  by  water  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Volcanoes,  earthquakes,  hot  springs  or  geysers,  gradual  elevations  or 
sinking  of  portions  of  the  earth's  sunace. 

2.  To  orain  it,  to  promote  commerce,  to  distribute  moisture. 

3.  The  air  at  the  equator  being  heated  rises,  and  the  cold  air  from  the 
north  and  south  approaches  the  equator  to  take  its  place.  The  velocity  of 
the  cold  air  is  less  tnan  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  tne  eauator,  so  that  the 
earth  is  constantly  getting  ahead  of  the  winds,  which  miuce  them  appear  to 
come  from  the  east,  thus  giving  the  north  wind  an  apparent  northeast  direc- 
tion and  the  south  wind  an  apparent  southeast  direction.  i 

4.  (a)  Alabama,  Mobile,  (b)  Mississippi,  (c)  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado, 
Nueces,  Guadalupe. 

5.  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan. 

6.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michi^pm. 

7.  United  States  of  Columbia,  Equador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentine 
Republic. 

I  8.  German  Empire,  Berlin;  Austria-Hungary,  Vienna  of  Austria — Buda- 
Pesth  of  Hungary;  Italy,  Rome;  France,  Paris. 

9.  (a)  West  of  Africa  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  (b)  East  or  southeast  of 
Africa  m  the  Indian  ocean,  (c)  In  the  West  Indies,  east  of  Cuba,  (d)  South- 
east of  Asia,  surrounded  by  China  sea  and  Java  sea.  (e)  Off  the  southern 
coast  of  India  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

10.  Answers  may  differ. 


I 
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11.  Great  Britain.    The  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Red  sea. 

12.  Any  five  from  the  following:    gold,  ivory,  gums,  valuable  woods, 

ostrich  feathers,  palm  oiL  spices,  su^ar,  diamonds,  wool,  hides. 

13.  Lake  Erie,  Wdland  canal,  Lake  Ontano,  St.  Lawrence  river.  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence. 

14.  Northern  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific. 

15.  Quito. 

16.  Dunkirk,  Jamestown,  Utica,  Rome,  Binghamton,  Rochester,  Pough- 

keepsie,  Kingston,  Elmira. 

17.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Turkejr,  Greece. 

18.  Pnilippine  islands  in  the  Pi^cific  ocean,  off  the  coast  of  China;  Sand- 

wich islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  North  America. 

19.  A  plateau  is  an  elevated  plain;   a  water-shed  is  a  ridge  or  divide 

between  two  river  basins. 

20.  Its  latitude  would  be  highest  in  Norway  and  lowest  in  America. 

21.  (a)  Torrid  zone;   (b)  along  the  coast 

22.  (a)  AtyovLt  the  20th  of  March;  (b)  about  the  21st  of  December,  '04. 

23.  Because  degrees  of  latitude  are  of  uniform  length,  and  degrees  of 
longitude  (being  measured  on  small  circles),  gradually  shorten  as  we  approach 
the  poles. 

24.  Answers  cannot  well  be  given  here. 

25.  Black  river,  Oswe^  river,  Genesee  river. 

26.  (a)  Rocky  mountains,  in  the  western  part,  extending  north  and  south; 
)  The  Alps,  in  the  western  part,  extending  northeast  and  southwest; 

c)  Himalaya  mountains,  in  the  southern  part,  extending  east  and  west; 

d)  Mts.  of  the  Moon,  in  the  eastern  part,  extending  north  and  south. 

27.  (a)  Torrid  zone;  (b)  Oronoco  river,  Amazon  river,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
(c)  Because  the  surface  of  South  America  in  the  eastern  part  slopes  toward 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  principal  mountains  being  in  the  western  part. 

28.  (a}  Liverpool  in  the  western  part,  London  in  the  eastern  part  on  the 
Thames  nver;  (d)  Havre  (the  seaport  of  Paris)  in  the  western  part,  on  the 
Seine  river,  Bordeaux  in  the  western  part,  on  the  Garonne  river;  (c)  Hamburg 
in  the  northern  part,  on  the  Elbe;  Bremen  in  the  northern  part,  on  the  Weser 
river. 

29.  (a)  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas;  (b)  Great  Britain;  (c)  It  affords  a 
short  route  from  Europe  to  India. 

30.  Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts  bay,  Atlantic  ocean,  Florida  strait, 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mississippi  river. 

DRAWING. 

1  In  what  harmony  are  the  colors  of  the  best  oriental  rugs?    State  three 

practical  uses  of  a  knowledge  of  color. 

2  Construct  a  triangle  having  one  angle  of  45^  and  the  including  sides  1 J^" 
and  2"  respectively.     Inscribe  a  circle  within  this  triangle. 

Make  a  pattern  of  the  surface  of  a  square  pyramid;  side  of  base,  2",  slant 
heiffht  4", 

4    Make  (a)  an  isometric  sketch  of  a  cube,  (b)  a  perspective  sketch  of  a  cube. 
6    Find  the  perspective  of  a  point  7'  above  the  Gr.  L.  and  2'  to  the  left; 
height  of  eye  6';  M.  P.  10'.     FScale  J^'  to  1'.] 

6  Show  three  projections  of  an  ordinary  clothes  hook. 

7  Make  a  sketch  of  a  table  and  a  chair,  the  chair  standing  near  the  table 

but  no  part  of  it  hidden  by  the  table. 

8  Make  a  sketch  of  some  tropical  scene  showing  trees,  hiUs,  and  water. 
9-10    Sketch  in  masses  a  group  of  three  or  more  objects,  one  of  which 

shall  be  a  vase  of  good  form  and  proportion.     [Sketch  must  be  at 
least  5"  in  its  greatest  extent.] 

ANSWERS. 

1.    Analagous  harmony  contrasted  with  a  complimentary  color,  neutral- 
ised.   Sometimes  called  perfect  harmony. 
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Knowledge  at  color  ii  oaed  in  munif  utariag  tH  Idndi  of  ptodi,  io  nflioad 
■igiuliiig,  utd  Id  paintiiy. 
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Knowledge  of  color  is  used  in  mmnnf actoring  all  kindi  of  goods,  in  ndkotA 
dgnaliDg,  and  in  painting. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  from  the  inception  of  the  institution  in  1891,  did  not 
come  unexpectedly,  yet  the  sorrow  for  it  is  none  the  less.  He  was  a 
lovable  man,  and  he  worked  with  an  energy  that  seemed  inexhaustible. 
As  an  organizer  and  administrator  he  had  no  superior  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  of  America.  While  he  was  not  strictly  speaking  an 
educator,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  compare  him  with  those  who  are, 
he  has  been  of  much  help  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  espousal  of 
the  educational  ideas  of  others.  His  greater  glory,  aside  from  his 
wonderful  business  ability,  must  be  looked  for  in  his  theological 
scholarship  and  in  his  inspirational  power  as  a  teacher  of  theological 
lore.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  Semitic  languages,  especially 
Hebrew.  To  Bible  archeology  and  Assyriology  also  he  made 
valuable  contributions.  American  theology  loses  in  him  an  erudite 
scholar,  a  great  inspiring  force,  and  a  masterly  teacher;  Chicago 
university  a  never-wearying  worker  for  the  enlargement  of  her  scope 
and  efficiency,  one  who  aimed  to  make  it  the  most  comprehensive 
institution  of  learning  in  the  new  world;  the  country  at  large  an 
honored  citizen,  who  by  his  wonderful  personality  and  labor  has 
added  to  her  glory  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  any  still  doubt  the  possibility  that  a  rich  program  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  school  without  detriment  to  the  three  Rs,  let  them  read  the 
results  of  Principal  Riley's  cwnparative  tests  published  in  this  number. 
There  the  question  is  settled  in  a  way  such  that  to  a  mature  and  reason- 
able mind  no  ground  appears  to  be  left  for  further  contention  on  this 
score. 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  a  serious  fight  on  his  hands.  By  attacking  his 
teachers'  examinations  his  opponents  have  seized  upon  material  with 
which  they  can  bolster  up,  a  very  strong  case.  No  one  can  reasonably 
deny  that  the  teachers'  examinations  system  as  conducted  in  New 
York  city  is  without  defects.  In  fact  there  are  serious  weaknesses. 
The  success  of  the  opposition  in  showing  up  the  weaknesses  of  the 
defence  made  for  it  by  the  board  of  examiners  indicts  merely  the  writers 
of  that  defence  and  not  the  cause.  The  lawyers,  alert  and  keen  in 
argument,  who  so  readily  disposed  of  the  board  of  examiners,  w^ould 
never  consent  to  have  the  logic  of  their  contentions  applied  to  their 
own  professional  affairs.  Imagine  a  committee  composed  of  teachers 
seriously  contending  that  admission  to  the  bar  should  be  regulated  by 
lay  people,  or  that  every  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  regular 
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examining  board  should  be  referred  for  final  settlement  to  a  body  <^ 
people  of  whom  no  one  must  be  a  law}'er!  Teachers  would  never  do 
such  a  thing.  It  does  look,  however,  as  if  some  lawyers  are  some- 
times unreasonable. 

College  football  will  stay,  all  hysterics  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Purged  of  the  brutalities  by  which  young  brutes  have 
degraded  it,  it  is  too  good  a  thing  to  abolish.  The  chief  r^;ulation 
necessary  is  that  only  men  with  the  instincts  and  breeding  of  gentle- 
men shall  be  permitted  to  play.  Muckers  and  coarse  grained  men 
generally  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Striving  for  success  instead  of 
good  play  has  given  too  much  scope  to  the  bestial  nature  inherent  in 
all  of  us.  The  special  training  undergone  by  the  players  also  needs 
modifying.  The  dieting  and  ''doping"  and  similar  doings  are  of  the 
devil.  Gentlemen  at  play  will  never  bring  down  upon  themselves  the 
condemnations  that  have  been  heaped  up  against  football  in  recent 
months. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Conley  has  opened  a  controversy  over  the  super- 
intendency  in  Boston  which  is  stirring  up  much  feeling.  The  unholy 
hands  of  "patronage"  politicians  should  not  be  permitted  to  shape 
the  course.  Boston  has  had  too  much  politics  in  the  school  system  in 
the  recent  past  for  the  good  of  her  name.  Let  the  new  year  with  its 
new  school  organization  keep  everything  started  right  and  faced  in 
the  right  direction. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  children  of  the  slums  of  Leeds,  England, 
has  resulted  in  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  children 
were  greatly  superior  in  all  physical  respects  to  the  gentile  children. 
This  comparison  seems  to  show,  says  a  writer  in  Harper^s  Weekly^ 
that  the  Jews  of  this  class  are  more  intelligent  and  more  temperate 
than  their  neighbors,  and  manage  under  difficulties  to  have  a  better 
family  life.  **  It  would  surprise  no  one,"  he  adds,  "  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  slums  of  New  York  yield  statistical  results  of  the  same 
general  nature.  Of  the  700,000  or  more  New  York  Jews,  a  great 
many  are  extremely  poor,  yet  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  most  of  them 
will  eventually  work  out  of  their  hard  conditions.  Because  they  are 
Jews  they  are  expected  to  win." 

There  must  be  high  purpose  clearly  defined  in  one's  mind  as  a 
standard  of  measurement  to  regulate  the  meting  out  of  praise  and 
reproach.  To  the  teacher  two  considerations  are  supreme:  First, 
What  is  best  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  child;  second,  what  is  best 
for  his  present  happiness.  Whenever  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict 
between  these  two  and  the  teacher  has  difficulty  in  deciding,  let  him 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  easier  to  bring  something  down 
than,  havir.g  laid  it  low,  to  raise  it  up  again. 
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prcecription— Its  province  in  6ducation 

INASMUCH  as  the  province  of  the  teacher's  labor  includes 
the  process  of  checking  and  repressing  what  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  the  induction  in  its  place  of  what  is  ration- 
al, we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  domain  of  prescription.  The 
dangers  resulting  from  its  n^ative  reaction — ^those  just  now  con- 
templated as  the  occasion  for  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — 
are  merely  incidental  to  the  great  function  of  education.  The 
broader  view  shows  us  all  human  life  as  a  process  of  growth  and 
development,  wherein  what  is  real  and  directly  present  at  any  one 
stage  is  merely  the  rough  material  and  stuff  from  which  to  build 
anew  a  nobler  structure  and  inwork  loftier  ideab.  Every  completed 
stage  of  culture  says  like  the  stone  in  quarry: — 

"  Yet  am  I  still,  material  for  all; 
Use  me  as  such — I  answer  to  th^  call.  *  j 

Nay,  tread  me  only  under  climbing  feet, 
So  serve  I  thee,  my  destii^  complete; 
Mount  by  me  into  purer,  freer  air. 
And  fina  the  roof  that  archeth  everywhere; 
So  what  but  failure  seems,  shall  build  success; 
For  all,  as  possible,  thou  dost  possess." 

The  transformation  of  what  is  here  and  now  realized  into  that 
which  shall  embody  the  new  ideal  is  the  process  of  inworking  pre- 
scribed purposes. 

The  problem  of  prescription  is  the  profoundest  and  most  impor- 
tant one  in  education,  and  without  its  solution  we  continually  drift  in 
the  eddies  of  fruitless  experiment  and  waste  the  energies  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  rising  generation. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  we  give  this  theme  our  earnest 
attention  for  the  brief  hour  we  occupy  with  this  essay. 

The  world  as  it  appears  to  man  is  two-fold,  and  the  two  sides 
thereof  are  antithecally  opposed.  The  natural  world  is  opposed  to 
the  world  of  the  spirit;  tixe  former  the  external  and  the  latter  the 
internal.  In  the  world  of  nature,  rules  necessity  or  external  modifica- 
tion; in  the  world  of  spirit  or  mind,  freedom  or  self-determination  is 
the  first  principle.  In  the  realm  of  nature  each  process  follows  its 
prescribed  law;  the  planets  roll  in  their  orbits;  the  seasons  change; 
the  meteorological  process  goes  on.  Crystallization,  v^etation,  and 
even  animal  life,  transpire  thru  the  effectuation  of  external  causes. 
They  form  each  only  a  link  in  a  large  circle  or  chain  of  reciprocally 
related  events.  The  correlation  of  these  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
deeper  unity  which  underlies  them  and  prescribes  their  course.  All 
in  nature  is  prescription  speaking  figuratively; — it  is  under  the  domin- 
ion of  external  law,  and  spontaneity  does  not  present  itself  anywhere 
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as  an  object  of  immediate  perception.  The  totality  of  conditions 
constrains  each  being  in  nature;  and  when  we  have  defined  this 
totality  we  have  prescribed  the  function  of  the  individual.  Not  only 
is  this  true,  but  the  identity  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the  totality 
of  conditions  is  so  complete  that  we  may  ascend  from  the  individufd 
to  its  including  totality  by  simply  observing  the  former.  Thus,  the 
observations  of  Leverrier  upon  the  behavior  of  Uranus  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune;  thus  the  behavior  of  light  in  the 
spectroscope  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  from 
which  it  emanates.  The  realm  wherein  prescription  is  the  complete 
and  only  law  is  a  realm  of  fixed  and  dead  results.  Individuals  rise, 
flourish,  and  decay,  and  leave  behind  no  proof  of  their  independent 
existence,  for  they  had  no  independent  existence;  their  life  was  only 
the  process  of  the  totality,  and  they  were  mere  phases  of  its  mani- 
festation. 

In  strict  language,  we  should  deny  to  such  beings  the  possession 
of  individuality.  T^ey  are  not  individuals  in  the  same  sense  that 
persons  are,  but  mere  transitory  phases.  Even  the  vegetative  and 
animal  processes,  wherein  the  individual  includes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  total  process,  there  is  no  strict  individuality.  The  acorn  sprouts, 
becomes  a  vigorous  oak,  bears  acorns,  and  finally  perishes.  The 
first  acorn  perished  in  the  ground  and  lost  its  individuality  in  order 
that  the  oak  might  be  and  produce  its  crop  of  acorns.  But  the  acorns 
thus  produced  were  not  the  identical  acorn  we  started  with.  The 
process  began  with  an  acorn  and  ended  with  an  acorn,  but  not  the 
same.  Thus  too,  in  animal  life,  the  species  live,  but  the  individual 
perishes.  All  this  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  inade- 
quate to  the  manifestation  of  its  total  or  entire  being.  It  is  exter- 
nally determined  thru  its  totality  of  conditions  and  gives  way  for  the 
realization  of  other  phases  which  are  potential  to  it.  Its  self  lies  out- 
side of  it,  and  the  whole  history  of  nature  b  the  eternal  tragedy 
celebrated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  worship  of  Osiris,  the 
death  of  Adonis,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  continual,  persistent  search 
for  true  individuality,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  its 
own  life  and  individuality  at  the  very  moment  of  finding  it.  This 
aspect  of  nature  has  occasioned  great  terror  to  man  thruout  his  whole 
history.  Conscious  being  looks  into  the  abyss  of  nature  with  a 
shudder  ever  renewed  at  the  sight.  From  this  cause  he  has  alluded 
in  one  shape  or  another  to  this  fundemental  defect  of  nature,  not  only 
in  all  his  cosmogonies  and  theogonies,  but  also  in  all  the  great  insti* 
tutions  of  his  civilizations. 

In  contrast  to  nature  as  this  province  of  necessity  ascends  the 
realm  of  human  nature  as  the  domain  of  freedom.    Here,  too,  the 
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prescriptivepiolds  sway,  but  in  a  far  different  sense  from  that  found  in 
nature,  as  such.  The  self  of  matter  is  an  external  necessity  to  it;  the 
self  of  mind  is  an  internal  necessity  which  it  organizes  by  and  thru 
its  own  activity.  Hence,  man  finds  his  problem  of  life  to  consist  in 
the  genesis  of  ideas  and  the  organization  of  the  world  by  their  aid. 
He  tihus  makes  for  himself  a  substantial  home,  the  heritage  of  culture — 
the  institutions  of  civilization.  In  this,  man  the  individual  realizes 
the  existence  of  a  totality  which  transcends  his  mere  individual 
existence.  The  institution  lives  on,  outlasting  a  thousand  generations. 
Man  has  a  universal  being  and  a  particular  being.  Natural  beings 
are  particular  and  not  universal.  He  projects  and  realizes  his  uni- 
versal bdng  in  these  institutions.  He  thus  makes  a  totality  of  condi- 
tions for  himself, — ^the  counterpart  of  nature.  In  the  material  world 
the  universal  is  destructive  of  the  particular  existence;  in  the  spiritual 
world  the  universal  is  affirmative  and  preserves  the  individual.  Man 
thus  reinforces  himself  and  adds  to  himself  what  makes  up  his  deficits. 
This  is  what  we  call  reason;  the  indwelling  of  the  universal  in  the 
particular,  so  that  the  individuality  is  at  the  same  time  a  totality. 

Himian  history,  regarded  as  the  realization  of  reason,  has  three 
great  epochs.  The  relation  of  prescription  to  the  free  spontaneous 
life  of  the  individual  assumes  a  different  form  in  each. 

I.  Lowest  in  rank  and  least  separated  from  nature,  is  the  mere 
savage,  as  he  lives  on  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  in  the  jungles  of 
Cented  Africa.  Even  in  the  lowest  stage  he  possesses  institutions  in 
the  rudimentary  form.  He  has  projected  or  discovered  in  some 
degree  a  higher  and  more  universal  life  than  his  merely  animal  exis- 
tence. He  has  his  chief, — the  symbol  of  his  existence  as  a  community; 
he  has  his  juggler,  or  priest-physician, — ^the  symbol  of  religion;  the 
rudiments  of  marriage  and  family  life  are  there.  But  comparing  him 
with  what  the  human  race  has  achieved  in  its  most  favored  localities, 
he  is  only  a  mere  possibility  and  no  adequate  reality  of  human  nature. 
The  light  of  the  sun  of  the  physical  world  glares  on  him  with  unparal- 
lelled  splendor,  but  the  light  of  inner  consciousness  shines  as  yet  only 
with  feeble  rays.  He  scarcely  knows  himself  as  a  universal  being, 
and  hence  does  not  know  his  true  self.  He  exists  merely  as  caprice 
and  arbitrariness. 

n.  The  second  epoch  of  human  history  includes  the  civilizations 
of  the  orient, — China,  India,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Here  we 
find  prescription  attaining  its  one-sided  and  disproportionate  pre- 
dominance over  spontaneous  activity.  When  man  first  comes  to 
perceive  universal  and  necessary  ideas,  his  admiration  of  them  is 
without  bounds,  and  he  organizes  them  in  institutions  so  substantial 
that  they  resemble  the  iron  sway  of  natural  laws  in  the  material  worid. 
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Caprice  and  arbitrariness  are  held  so  hostile  that  any  harsh  and 
crushing  r^men  is  not  too  severe  for  them.  The  universal  is  sepa- 
rated so  far  from  the  particular,  that  it  becomes  a  thin  abstraction,  and 
the  institutions  are  enormous  machines  for  the  annulment  of  the 
spontaneous  manifestations  of  human  nature.  The  state,  the  com- 
munity, religion,  exbt;  they  are  the  embodiment  of  man's  universal 
of  his  ideal  totality.  But  tiie  particular  individual  shall  subsist  only 
as  the  symbol  of  the  prescription  to  which  he  conforms  his  life. 

m.  In  the  third  and  highest  epoch  of  human  history,  the  spiritual 
in  man  is  identified  with  his  spontaneity,  and  the  prescriptive  contin- 
ually recedes  from  its  abstract  and  exclusive  sway.  Europe  is  the 
theater  of  its  evolution,  and  America  and  the  whole  earth  are  designed 
to  become  the  stage  on  which  its  realization  is  completed.  Greece 
and  Rome  form  the  transition ;  the  former,  the  esthetic  and  theoretic; 
the  latter,  the  practical,  or  juris-prudential  phase  of  the  same.  The 
Christian  civilizations  are  its  development  into  concrete  fulness  and 
strength. 

In  the  first  stage  man  is  conscious  and  spontaneous,  but  not 
rational  or  free.  In  the  second  stage,  man  is  conscious  and  sponta- 
neous, and  has  evolved  rationality  and  freedom  in  the  form  of  insti- 
tutions; but  has  not  been  able  to  unite  in  himself  these  two  sides.  It 
is  the  third  stage  which  takes  for  its  problem  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  antithesis;  and  our  modem  history  exhibits  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  desire  which  is  the  guiding  impulse,  the  providential 
purpose  of  the  life  of  humanity. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  in  the  clearest  light  the  problem  of  pre- 
scription, we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  its  purest  and  extremest 
realizations. 

China  is  the  land  of  prescription  without  subordination  to  spon- 
taneity; the  maximum  of  the  former  the  minimum  of  the  latter.  The 
resulting  forms  are  so  extravagant  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  in  our 
minds  the  conditions  of  their  existence;  we  cannot  abstract  from  our 
own  mode  of  view  sufficiently  to  think  of  life  in  those  forms.  "In 
China,"  says  a  thoughtful  historian,  '"the  five  duties  are  the  staple  of 
education ;  (1)  there  is  the  duty  of  the  emperor  and  the  people  towards 
each  other;  (£)  that  of  fathers  and  children ;  (3)  of  an  elder  and  younger 
brother;  (4)  of  husband  and  wife;  (5)  of  friend  and  friend.  These 
duties  are  regulated  and  established  by  law.  The  son  may  not  accost 
the  father  when  the  latter  comes  into  the  room ;  he  must  seem  to  con- 
tract himself  to  nothing  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  may  not  leave  the 
room  without  his  father's  permission.  When  the  father  dies,  the  son 
must  mourn  for  three  years, — ^abstaining  from  meat  and  wine.  The 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  even  that  of  the  state,  must  be 
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suspended,  for  he  is  obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  the  emperor  who  has 
just  commenced  his  government,  does  not  devote  himself  to  his  duties 
during  this  time.  No  marriage  may  be  contracted  in  the  family 
within  the  period  of  mourning.  Only  the  having  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  exempts  the  bereaved  from  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  regula- 
tions, which  are  then  relaxed  that  he  may  not  be  reduced  in  person  by 
them.  The  sixtieth  year  rdaxes  them  still  further,  and  the  seventieth 
limits  the  mourning  to  the  color  of  the  dress.  A  mother  is  honored 
equally  with  a  father.  When  Lord  Macartney  saw  the  emperor,  the 
latter  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  notwithstanding  which  he  visited  his 
mother  every  morning  on  foot  to  demonstrate  his  respect  for  her.  The 
new  year's  congratulations  are  offered  even  to  the  mother  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  emperor  himself  cannot  receive  the  homage  of  the 
grandees  of  the  court  until  he  has  paid  his  to  his  mother.  The  latter 
is  the  first  and  constant  counsellor  of  her  son,  and  all  announcements 
are  made  in  her  name.  **  The  merits  of  a  son  are  ascribed,  not  to  him 
but  to  his  father.  When  on  one  occasion  the  prime  minister  asked 
the  emperor  to  confer  titles  of  honor  on  his  father,  the  emperor  issued 
an  edict  in  which  it  was  said :  Famine  was  desolating  the  empire,  thy 
father  gave  rice  to  the  starving;  what  beneficence!  The  empire  was 
on  the  verge  of  ruin;  thy  father  defended  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life! 
what  fidelity!  The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  entrusted  to  thy 
father;  he  made  excellent  laws,  maintained  peace  and  concord  with 
neighboring  princes,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  my  crown!  what 
wisdom!  The  title,  therefore,  which  I  award  him  is:  Beneficent, 
Faithful,  and  Wise.  The  son  had  done  all  that  is  ascribed  to  the 
father.  In  this  way  ancestors  obtain  titles  of  honor  thru  their  pos- 
terity,— a  fashion  exactly  the  reverse  of  our  own.  But  in  return, 
every  father  of  a  family  is  responsilile  for  the  transgressions  of  his 
descendants;  duties  ascend  but  none  can  properly  be  said  to  descend. '* 
The  whole  life  and  education  of  the  Chinese  is  of  one  prescription. 
Even  their  alphabet  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  Mongolian 
civilization;  a  complex  sign  for  each  word,  and  no  possibility  of 
analysis  into  simpler  elements.  It  is  an  iron  mould  which  reacts  on 
all  the  people, — ^forcing  them  when  young  and  plastic  into  prescribed 
habits, — compelling  each  one  to  rely  on  his  memory  and  to  seek  his 
guiding  principle  in  something  external.  The  Chinese  youth  begins 
to  learn  to  write  by  memorizing  the  shape  of  a  complex  sign  for  the 
first  word,  and  another  for  the  second,  and  so  on  until  he  has  memor- 
ized several  thousand  before  he  can  graduate  as  a  scribe.  lie  very 
naturally  becomes  a  copyist  in  everything  he  does.  The  hand  of 
Confucius,  reaching  down  thru  twenty-five  centuries,  holds  him  firmly 
in  the  prescribed  path. 
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As  in  China,  so  in  the  other  oriental  forms  of  society, — ^the  status 
of  the  individual  is  fixed  in  a  far  more  definite  manner  than  in  Europe. 
The  chandala  caste  in  India  is  the  lowest;  its  individuab  cannot 
ascend  to  the  next  higher  caste;  they  must  forever  remain  distinct  in 
their  marriages  and  employments;  wliile  the  Brahmin  is  bom  fore- 
ordained to  a  blessed  life  in  this  world  and  the  next.  The  institution 
of  civil  society  in  India  is  a  vast  web  of  fate  which  overshadows  the 
individual,  and  prevents  the  nobility  which  is  thought  essential  to 
humanity  in  Europe  and  America. 

If  we  come  westward  and  look  thru  the  European  states,  we  find  a 
constant  progress  toward  the  elimination  of  mere  external  prescription ; 
in  our  own  countiy  we  aspire  to  the  realization  of  the  complete  spon- 
taneity of  the  individual.  The  accident  of  birth  shall  not  count 
against  self-determination  here.  Eveiy  man  is  waited  upon  at  birth 
by  the  totality  of  surrounding  conditions,  and  pressingly  invited  to 
show  what  power  of  will  there  is  in  him.  There  is  opportunity  and 
occasion  for  his  greatest  and  highest  deed. 

In  the  midst  of  so  great  nobihty,  here  it  is  that  our  greatest  danger 
lies.  When  one  points  out  the  crushing  preponderance  of  the  prescrip- 
tive element  in  the  educational  systems  of  Oriental  states,  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  freedom  from  its  influence.  In  those 
countries  where  all  moves  in  accordance  with  regulations  and  usages 
handed  down  for  centuries, — ^where  no  individual  dares  to  take  a  step 
except  in  a  prescribed  track  of  his  forefathers, — a  dead,  mechanicid 
quiet  reigns;  everything  is  fixed  and  prescribed  for  him  from  without. 
In  this  country,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  individual  a 
wider  latitude  than  ever  before,  we  find  the  sharpest  phase  of  opposi- 
tion to  prescriptive  method  as  such.  Continutdly  in  the  history  of 
our  institutions,  individuals  and  sects  arise  that  advocate  the  cutting 
loose  from  prescription  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  us  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  moment  for  the  direction  of  our  course.  We  thus  go 
too  far  and  are  obliged  to  retract. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  We  are  a  com- 
munity formed  from  a  new  synthesis  of  nationalities,  each  bringing 
with  it  its  peculiar  idiosyncrasies.  A  motley  composition  is  here 
collecting,  out  of  which  to  fuse  the  future  people  of  America.  Especi- 
ally in  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States  and  on  the  border- 
land northwest  and  south,  is  this  fusion  going  on.  Immigrants  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  even  from  Asia,  meet  in  one  community  with 
representatives  from  all  sections  of  our  own  country.  All  shades  of 
political  freedom  are  represented  here, — ^the  German,  the  French- 
man, the  Italian,  the  Dane,  the  Irishman,  and  Briton;  the  white  man 
and  negro,  even  the  **  heathen  Chinee, " — ^all  exist  and  will  exist  in  one 
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community.  History  has  taught  us  that  a  composite  population  tends 
more  to  the  development  of  civil  liberty  than  does  a  homogeneous  one. 
Where  people  of^repugnant  manners  and  customs  mingle,  the  neces- 
sity of  Uving  in  mutual  harmony  and  co-operation  cultivates  a  habit  of 
toleration;  each  one  learns  to  distinguish  between  what  is  merely 
harmless  idiosyncrasy  and  what  belongs  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
humanity  and  civiUzation.  Thus  there  is,  perforce,  a  profounder 
mode  of  thinking  cultivated, — "a  faculty  of  seeing  identity  under 
differences,  "—of  recognizing  personal  virtues  under  strange  exteriors. 
And  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  that  will  prevail  in  all  future  civiliza- 
tion; for  the  tel^raph  and  railroad  communication,  intellectual  and 
muterial  comimerce  all  over  the  world,  bring  mankind  into  so  close 
juxtaposition  that  each  one  lives  as  it  were  on  the  borderland,  and 
shakes  hands  with  the  people  across  his  frontier.  Everywhere  a  new 
synthesis  of  national  character  is  going  on.  Each  one  dashes  against 
the  others,  and  the  collision  loses  much  of  its  angularity;  the  nobler 
traits  of  character  survive,  for  they  have  most  vitality.  To  the 
th'nlcing  man  who  looks  on  this  scene,  it  seems  that  differences  of 
customs  and  usages — ^the  prescriptive  conventionalities  of  peoples — 
are  subordinate  to  humanity  itself.  Toleration  becomes  the  ruling 
motive,  and  we  adopt  the  principle:  respect  your  neighbor's  right; 
vigorously  defend  his  right  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  even  if  he  is 
your  enemy. 

While  we  become  indifferent  to  prescription,  and  allow  free  sway 
to  the  caprice  of  the  individual,  under  the  name  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  a  confusion  arises  as  to  the  boundaries  of  toleration.  Tol- 
eration and  Ucense  are  two  very  different  things,  altho  the  first  stage 
of  free  thought  is  apt  to  confound  them.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment is  sacred  and  to  be  respected;  the  right  of  license  to  act  as  one 
pleases,  can  never  be  granted  with  impunity  by  society.  Action  can 
never  be  free  unless  it  is  moulded  in  the  forms  of  justice  and  right. 
Here  we  strike  at  once  on  the  realm  of  prescription  again.  The  will 
as  universal,  must  and  does  prescribe  the  forms  of  individual  action. 
The  laws  and  usages  of  society  and  the  state  are  the  forms  of  universal 
will.  Institutions  are  the  oi^anized  forms  slowly  projected  from 
human  history  as  the  net  result,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  race 
as  to  the  forms  of  free  axrtion.  Each  man  shall  have  his  private 
judgment,  even  tho  it  be  a  wrong  one;  but  a  toleration  which  should 
allow  eveiy  one  to  do  what  he  pleased,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would 
prove  self -destructive.  A  man's  thought  belongs  to  himself;  his  deed 
belongs  to  all. 

Fieedom,  therefore,  has  two  sides:  one  of  absolute  toleration, 
which  permits  and  encourages  difference  of  opinion,  and  trusts  that 
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the  freest  exercise  of  thought  is  the  healthiest,  and  will  lead  in  the 
surest  way  to  the  absolute  truth  wherein  all  convictions  shall  be 
united  in  one.  The  other  side  is  that  of  subordination  to  law,  wherdn 
each  man  squares  his  deeds  by  the  universal  rules  laid  down  in  the 
statute  books  and  prescribed  by  the  judicial  function  of  the  govern- 
ment, wherein  each  man  not  only  squares  his  own  deeds  by  the 
universal  norm,  but  at  the  same  time  insists  that  each  and  every  other 
man  shall  square  his  deed  by  the  same  norm.  Here  we  have  spon- 
taneity and  prescription  side  by  side. 

When  we  reflect  that  prescription  comes  in  from  the  side  of 
realized  reason,  and  consists  in  r^ulations  found  to  be  rational  by 
the  experience  of  mankind,  and  embodied  in  the  institutions  of 
civilization,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  elimi- 
nating this  element  from  life.  Prescription  must  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  holds  sway,  so  long  as  man  remains  a  rational  being. 
By  them  he  transcends  his  mere  particular  existence,  and  is  lifted  up 
to  the  universal,  and,  as  it  were,  each  rides  on  the  shoulders  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  self-activity,  or  spontaneity,  freedom  of 
thought, — the  realization  of  directive  intelligence  in  each  and  every 
individual, — that  this  shall  prevail  more  and  more,  is  our  deepest 
national  conviction.  And  the  solution  of  the  antinomy  must  involve 
the  perfect  reconciliation  of  the  two  sides,  so  that  neither  element 
suffers,  but  rather  gains  in  force;  and  each  individual  is  perfectly 
spontaneous  and  self-determined,  while  in  the  broadest  sense  rational 
and  swayed  by  universal  ends.  The  extremes  of  arbitrary  individual- 
ism reveling  in  caprice,  and  of  the  crushing  formalism  of  universal 
rational  will,  tending  to  centralization  and  absolutism,  shall  thus  be 
perfectly  mediated  in  the  self-conscious  purpose  that  widens  its  circle 
of  private  aims  into  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  universal. 

Inasmuch  as  pedagogy  has  for  its  province  the  mediation  of  these 
two  sides,  it  must  solve  the  contradiction  of  prescription  and  spon- 
taneity. The  school  is  the  stage  on  which  the  transition  takes  place 
from  obedience  to  external  authority  into  free  action  from  personal 
conviction.  In  their  first  stages,  prescription  and  spontaneity,  are 
opposed,  and  mutually  limit  each  other;  where  one  begins  the  other 
ends.  The  Chinese  allow  free  play  to  his  thought  only  outside  the 
maxims  which  govern  the  minute  concerns  of  his  life.  Like  the  child 
who  has  not  yet  acquired  strength  of  mind  to  find  freedom  in  sober 
work  the  old  Chinese  enjoys  kite-flying.  The  progress  of  mankind 
is  marked  by  the  interpenetration  of  the  two  provinces;  free  thought 
taking  up  and  comprehending  the  prescription  embodied  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  civilization.  A  mandate  prescribed  loses  its  external, 
mechanical  side,  just  as  soon  as  its  necessary  ground  is  seen  and  com- 
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prehended.  Freedom  of  thought,  attacking  the  external  character  of 
institutions,  must  gradually  see  their  essential  nature  and  learn  to 
a£Brm  them  with  complete  conviction.  Enlightened  reason  says, 
these  institutions  are  here  without  my  conscious  assistance;  I  did  not 
place  them  here,  and  I  gave  them  no  authority  over  me;  but  now  I 
perceive  very  clearly  that  they  possess  inherent  necessity;  and  that 
only  in  such  form  as  they  establish,  is  it  possible  for  the  individual  to 
become  a  rational  being  at  all;  in  fact,  if  they  did  not  exist,  I  should, 
with  my  present  insight,  devote  my  whole  life  to  their  establishment. 

When  the  individual  has  reached  this  insight  into  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  institutions,  and  comprehends  the  working  of  their  oi^anic 
forms,  he  is  a  free  man.  Previous  to  this  point  there  is  more  or  less 
separation  of  his  spontaneous,  conscious  acts,  from  the  substantial 
acts  of  his  practical  will.  At  the  lowest  rank  are  the  child  and  the 
oriental  man;  all  rational  is  prescription,  and  all  free  spontaneity, 
mere  caprice.  At  the  highest  point,  spontaneity  and  prescription  have 
reached  the  same  content,  or  subject  matter,  and  both  unite  in  the 
conviction  of  the  individual. 

Corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  institutions  here  spoken  of, 
education  has  its  twofold  nature.  The  three  institutions  of  the  real 
world  of  man,  relating  to  his  practical  will,  are  the  family,  civil  society, 
and  the  state.  Beside  these,  there  are  three  institutions  which  com- 
prehend both  a  theoretical  and  practical  basis,  and  the  institutions  of 
spiritual  actuality,  art,  religion,  and  science.  These  six  institutions 
embody  the  presuppositions  of  the  individual  and  hold  up  before  him 
his  highest  ideal.  Upon  his  advent  here,  he  finds  them  waiting  his 
arrival  like  guardian  angels  reaching  down  their  hands  to  him  and 
bringing  help  and  comfort.  He  accepts  of  their  proffered  aid  and 
sustenance;  he  cannot  do  otherwise  if  he  would.  Even  the  most 
forlorn  and  squalid  child,  bom  to  the  outcast  from  society,  finds  one 
or  more  of  these  institutions  ready  with  help  for  his  needs.  «^ 

And  in  his  turn,  be  he  never  so  selfish,  thru  the  beneficent  effects 
of  the  higher  organizations,  whose  instrumentality  he  cannot  avoid, 
he  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  humanity.  His  labor  for  wealth  must 
contribute  to  gratify  the  wants  of  humanity.  ^ 

While  the  beasts  of  the  fields  perish  and  leave  no  heritage  of  culture 
to  their  successors;  so  that  each  whelp  has  only  a  small  stock  of 
instincts  to  guide  him,  and  the  life  of  his  dam  with  its  manifold 
experience  has  no  lesson  transmitted  to  him  thru  rational  discourse; 
man,  on  the  contrary,  lives  in  a  universal  life,  a  life  of  reason  com- 
municable to  all,  and  on  this  account  continuous  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  life  of  culture,  this  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
whole,  constitutes  civilization.     It  is  the  spiritual  life  of  man.     Edu- 
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cation  is  the  instrumentality  of  its  realization;  but  education  in  the 
broadest  sense,  including  not  merely  what  falls  in  the  schools,  but  the 
nurture  of  the  family  and  the  initiation  into  the  discipline  of  society 
and  the  state,  and  into  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

Education  in  the  school  has  for  its  aim  the  initiation  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  the  language  of  these  several  institutions, — ^into  the  **  con- 
ventionalities of  intelligence."  It  aims  to  bring  to  consciousness 
what  is  otherwise  implicit  ^d  merely  prescriptive.  What  the  indi- 
vidual is  without  this,  is  too  well  known  to  need  portrayal.  It  is  only 
thru  comprehension  that  he  attains  to  the  reconciliation  sought.  The 
poetical  discipline  of  ethics  only  half  emancipates  him,  essential  tho 
it  be. 

For  the  purpose  here  specified,  school  education  has  to  elevate  the 
pupil  thru  three  stages  of  intellectual  culture,  classified  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  rises  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject  nutter 
of  his  studies,  and  thereby  realizes  his  freedom.  These  stages  may  be 
characterized  as  foUows: — 

1.  The  elementary  stage  is  characterized  by  the  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  the  material  of  education  is  served  up  to  Uie  pupil. 
Instead  of  learning  a  subject  exhaustively,  he  is  obliged  to  learn  supers 
fidal  phases  of  it,  mere  glimpses  of  it.  He  sdzes  everything  isolatedly 
or,  at  best,  in  some  of  its  shsJlowest  relations.  This  is  primary  educa- 
tion, or,  omitting  its  disciplinary  aspect,  primary  instruction.  The 
elementary  shape  of  this  phase  of  education  is  not  an  objectionable 
feature;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  r^arded  as  an  evil,  it  is  at  least  a  necessary 
evil.  The  first  steps  of  the  growth  of  intelligence  are  manifestations 
of  weakness  and  incapacity  to  grasp  things  in  their  synthesis.  The 
thinking  activity  is  not  strong;  it  can  take  no  long  strides  or  wide 
grasps.  In  seizing  any  object  whatever,  the  child  catches  only  some 
obvious  phase  or  phases,  and  is  utterly  oblivious  of  the  deep,  essential 
relations  that  engross  the  attention  of  the  veteran  observer,  or  cultured 
thinker.  A  ''phase"  is  immediate;  can  be  seized  at  once;  pushes 
itself  into  one's  way;  forces  itself  on  his  attention;  hence,  even  the 
child  catches  phases  of  things.  But  relations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  immediate,  not  obvious  at  a  simple  glance,  but  involve  a  higher 
activity, — ^the  Activity  of  reflection.  Thus  we  ascend  from  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  child,  to  the  mediate  perception  of  reflection, 
— ^from  primary  instruction  to  secondary  instruction. 

2.  Observation  and  reflection,  when  active  to  any  good  purpose, 
soon  teach  us  that  the  immediate  world  of  phases  is  not  the  true  woiid. 
We  learn,  step  by  step,  that  every  phase  is  dependent  on  something 
ebe;  that  the  independent,  self -existent  being  is  always  somewhere 
behind  the  reality  presented  to  our  senses.    Therefore,  in  every  object 
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before  us  we  learn  to  recognize,  not  only  the  seen,  but  also  the  unseen 
and  invisible;  we  look  thru  and  beyond  the  material  world  directly 
present,  to  a  world  of  relations  lying  behind  it,  and  learn  to  consider 
these  relations  as  the  elements  of  the  true  and  abiding.  The  paper  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  to  the  child,  is  a  true  being, — something  as  real  as 
he  is.  He  seizes  only  the  immediate  phase  of  it, — ^the  phase  of  being. 
But  to  you  and  me  this  paper  exists  in  its  relations,  and  not  independent- 
ly. It  depends  on  air,  and  moisture,  and  heat.  It  has  such  essential 
relations  to  the  elements  that  it  cannot  exist  without  them;  remove 
either  of  them,  and  it  will  be  destroyed;  and  if  you  do  not  remove 
them,  it  will  be  destroyed.  Take  away  its  moisture,  and  it  would 
crumble  to  pieces  at  once;  and  yet  that  very  moisture,  if  left 
in  it,  wiU  gradually  change  it,  so  that,  under  \he  most  favorable 
circumstances  it  will  decay  in  a  few  years.  This  change  of  the  object, 
brought  about  by  relation  to  other  things  in  the  world,  by  its  depend- 
ence, is  continuous,  tho  slow.  It  does  not  remain  the  same  any 
two  consecutive  minutes,  or  seconds  even. 

Considering  this  mutual  dependence,  or  inter-relation  of  real  things 
in  the  world,  reflection  has  often  said,  ''If  one  grain  of  sand  were 
destroyed,  the  whole  universe  would  be  destroyed. "  Every  reflecting 
man  sees  at  once  that,  by  the  simple  law  of  gravity,  the  weight  of  the 
earth  would  be  changed  by  the  destruction  of  a  single  grain  of  sand; 
and  that  the  change  in  the  earth's  weight  would  change  the  weight  of 
the  sun, — ^and  thru  this  the  aggregate  attraction  of  the  planets,  or  the 
solar  system,  and  thus,  too,  the  system  of  stars, — ^the  universe  of 
matter  would  be  no  longer  the  same  as  before. 

This  second  stage  of  man's  intelligence  sees  relations,  and  sees  all 
things  modified  aEd  influenced  by  these  relations,  so  that  nothing 
would  be  as  it  is,  or  remain  as  it  is,  unless  its  relations  were  just  as  they 
are,  and  remained  so.  Secondary  education  is  based  upon  the  culture 
of  reflection, — upon  the  perception  of  relations.  In  our  day,  the  whole 
realm  of  natural  science  has  burst  the  bounds  which  confined  it  during 
the  first  epoch  of  its  development.  It  has  gone  over  to  the  recognition 
in  a  more  or  less  explicit  shape,  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  relations 
it  discovers  in  the  natural  world,  and  which  it  formerly  looked  upon 
as  accidental;  or,  at  least,  as  incidental,  and  not  essential  to  the  being 
of  objects.  Force  is  not  perceived  immediately  as  a  natural  object; 
it  is  a  relation,  and  is  perceived  only  by  reflection.  It  is  a  synthesis 
of  two  objects.  Every  relation  is  a  synthesis;  and  when  analyzed, 
wiU  be  found  to  consist  of  two  elements  and  a  bond  of  unity.  There 
is  a  **from"  and  **to,"  a  ** whence"  and  a  "whither,"  to  be  thought 
as  one,  when  one  thinks  a  relation.  The  fragmentary,  isolated  per- 
ception sees  the  sides  of  relations,  but  docs  not  see  their  process,  their 
connection  or  relation.     They  are,  in  reality,  only  phases;  but  the 
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child  takes  them  for  things  in  themselves,  and  hence  thinks  them 
untruly.  His  undeveloped  power  of  thinking  is  not  adequate  to  the 
task  of  uniting  them  in  their  deeper  unity.  He  cannot  think  the 
"correlation  of  forces/'  seeing  all  inunediate  things,  to  be  sides,  or 
phases  of  forces,  which  are,  in  their  turn,  only  links  in  a  great  circular 
movement  of  force,  wherdn  individuality  arises,  and  is  lost  in  per- 
petual succession.  This  standpoint  of  ''correlation,"  or  ''reciprocal 
relation"  and  "interaction,"  is  the  highest  stage  of  reflection. 

To  this  view  of  the  world  all  is  dynamic,  an  aggregate  of  mutual 
relations;  all  real  things  seem  transitory  and  phenomenal;  while  their 
abstract  force,  or  law  alone,  seems  to  be  the  abiding. 

S.  Above  these  planes  of  intdligence  there  is  a  third  and  higher 
form  of  thinking.  It  is  the  realm  of  oiganic  thinking,  and  deals  with 
self -relations  instead  of  mere  dependent  rdations.  While  the  first  of 
elementory  thinking  is  analytic,  in  the  sense  that  it  sdzes  things  in 
their  isolation  as  independent  somewhats,  cutting  off  and  ignoring 
their  essential  relation, — ^the  second,  or  reflective  thinking  is  synthetic 
in  the  sense  that  it  seizes  objects  in  their  relations,  thereby  adding  to 
each  object  what  is  found  to  be  implied  as  necessary  to  its  existence; 
it  does  not,  however,  reduce  to  unity  the  mediation  here  implied; 
altho  it  has  reached  a  synthesis,  it  holds  the  same  in  the  form  of 
antithesis.  Hence  its  universal,  its  highest  principle,  is  an  abstraction. 
It  is  inadequate  to  thinking  life  or  anything  organic;  hence,  it  cannot 
comprehend  institutions,  or  the  prescriptive  in  general.  Out  of  its 
activity  spring  n^ative  and  sceptical  reactions,  but  no  recognition 
of  the  truth  of  institutions  as  they  are.  The  third,  or  comprehending 
thinking,  is  the  object  of  the  highest  form  of  education.  It  thinks 
objects  as  wholes  or  totals, — ^neither  leaving  out  their  relations  like 
sensuous  perception,  nor  stopping  with  mere  abstract  relations  like 
reflection,  which  is  satisfied  with  force  as  an  ultimate  category.  This 
highest  thinking  finds  the  ultimate  result  to  be  no  blind  force,  but  a 
living  intelligence.  It  brings  the  student  back  out  of  his  pantheistic 
wanderings  thru  space  and  time,  to  the  spiritual  as  the  highest  goal. 
He  finds  that  matter  is  to  be  explained  thru  mind,  and  not  mind  thru 
matter.  Of  this  character  is  the  lofty  science  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  race.  Plato,  Aristotie,  Leibniz,  Spinoza,  Hegel, — all  these  find 
the  organic  first  principle  whose  actuality  is  the  series  of  institutions 
wherein  man  becomes  a  total  and  independent  being.  No  less  do 
their  kindred,  the  great  geniuses  in  poetry  and  art.  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare, Goethe,  and  Dante,  concur  in  the  same  high  doctrine.  The 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  human  institutions  thru  the  protrayal  of  the 
collisions  which  individuals  fall  into  in  relation  to  them,  is  the  province 
of  all  art  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  the  result  which  solves  the  antinomy  of  prescription  and  spon- 
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taneity.  The  scholar  who  reaches  this  has  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship m  the  school  of  mind.  He  has  risen  above  the  'allurements  of 
caprice  and  likewise  above  the  mechanical  dead-weight  of  prescription. 
He  is  free  in  the  necessity  of  freedom,  for  his  will  has  for  its  content 
the  universal  principles  of  reason. 

To  elevate  the  youth  of  this  land  by  all  proper  means  and  by  the 
most  rapid  methods  into  this  positive  relation  to  the  realm  of  pre- 
scription, is  the  task  of  our  systems  of  education.  The  old  attitude 
towards  the  same  is  no  longer  tenable.  Mere  mechanical  memorizing 
of  the  formulas  prescribed  does  not  avail;  neither  does  the  corres- 
ponding form  of  discipline;  external  commands  and  obedience  strictiy 
enforced  by  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  these  are  not  any  longer 
prevalent  in  our  schools;  they  fail  to  develop  the  humanity  we  desire 
to  see.  Mere  reflection  upon  physical  data,  mere  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect, analytic  and  synthetic  power, — ^the  scientific  devoid  of  esthetic 
and  religious  culture,  will  not  suffice.  Its  corresponding  discipline  by 
means  of  diplomacy,  outwitting  and  humiliatmg,  suppressing  dis- 
orderly traits  by  appeal  to  a  vulgar  ambition  to  excel  others,  this  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  much  better.  A  great  danger  lies  in  this  phase 
of  our  culture.  Tlie  negative  might  of  the  intellect  saps  and  under- 
mines all  that  implicit  faith  which  formerly  served  as  the  groundwork 
of  institutions ;  scepticism  and  selfishness  pour  out  in  a  cold  flood  over 
our  own  land,  and  over  all  lands,  wherein  the  **  march  of  the  intellect" 
is  the  watchword.  The  Sphinx-enigma  which  we  as  a  nation  must 
solve  on  the  peril  of  our  life,  is  the  question  of  institutions;  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  prescriptive?  How  shall  we  continue  to  build  a 
broader  and  deeper  freedom  without  degenerating  into  license  ?  Out 
of  the  dim  future  looms  the  spectral  problem:  dense  populations, 
gigantic  corporations,  hostile  array  of  wealth  and  poverty,  sansculot- 
tism,  despotism.  The  only  answer  we  have  ready,  and  in  energetic 
operation,  is  our  system  of  popular  education.  Where  all  are  educated 
there  wiU  be  such  mobility  of  classes  that  perpetual  interchange  will 
go  on  thruout  the  system, — ^a  circulation  of  blood  thru  the  body 
politic. 

But  our  education  must  produce  other  results  than  scepticism  and 
selfishness.  It  must  educate  youth  into  insight  and  aspiration.  While 
it  takes  hold  of  the  littie  hands,  it  must  lift  them  up  and  place  them 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  those  angels  whose  help  makes  life  worth  living; 
teaching  all  pupils  to  reach  up  and  gladly  accept  the  aid  of  institutions ; 
not  in  the  attitude  of  passive  recipients,  but  of  active  participants;  for 
they  can  reach  this  end  only  thru  insight  into  the  nature  and  scope  of 
such  organisms.  If,  in  our  systems  of  instruction,  special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  kindling  of  the  aspiration  of  youth  for  the  mastery  of  the 
highest  works  of  genius,  we  shall  graduate  from  the  school  many  con- 
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structive  intellects,  and  many  more  who  will  become  such  thru  the 
impulse  given  them.  In  our  time  the  inmiense  success  of  popular 
literature  brings,  and  is  bringing,  ideas  home  to  the  community  at 
large,  in  a  shape  all  can  appreciate.  What  is  too  profound  for  the 
popular  apprehension  in  the  shape  of  science,  is  easily  unfolded  thru 
literature  and  art,  so  that  it  produces  its  legitimate  effect.  It  is  the 
threefold  culture  of  art,  religion,  and  science,  that  our  highest  thinking 
attains,  and  reconcOes. 

That  the  individual,  weak  and  puny  in  his  own  unaided  might, 
ignorant,  and  yet  lacking  the  instinct  of  the  brute,  may  learn  to  rein- 
force himself  by  the  accumulated  intelligence  of  the  entire  human 
race,  is  the  object  of  education.  Science  is  not  the  product  of  one 
individual,  but  like  the  other  institutions,  it  is  the  joint  product  of 
the  thinking  of  all  ages.  In  its  greatest  achievements  lie  the  solutions 
ready  to  be  applied  to  all  problems.  Thru  self-activity  alone  can 
these  be  mastered.  The  teacher's  highest  service  is  to  hold  up  before 
his  pupils  this  true  goal,  and  kindle  by  all  means  in  his  power  their 
faith  and  aspiration  into  earnest  work  for  its  attainment. 

U.  S.  Commissumer  of  Education.  Wilxiam  T.  Harris. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  service  as  citizens  that  the  colleges  and 
university  presidents  and  professors  and  other  educational  leaders 
could  perform  would  be  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  more 
adequate  compensation  for  educational  service  in  the  elementary 
branches.  Of  course,  it  is  generally  understood  among  intelligent 
people  that  the  compensation  for  teaching,  whether  in  university, 
college,^  or  district  school,  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  if  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  should  lead  an  agitation  upon  that  subject  the 
ignorant  and  suspicious  man  and  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  euca- 
tion  and  the  tax-hater  would  combine  to  accuse  them  of  w^orking 
merely  for  the  increase  of  their  own  salaries.  Moreover,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  justice,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  majority  of  workers 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  are  able  to  live  without 
engaging  in  any  other  work,  whereas  the  salary  of  the  average  public 
school  teacher  in  the  United  States  is  little  more  than  $300  a  year,  and 
the  average  salary  of  the  Southern  rural  public  school  teacher,  where 
three-fourths  of  our  population  live,  is  less  than  $200  a  year,  which 
means  that  these  teachers  must  earn  a  part  of  their  living  in  some 
other  work  besides  that  of  teaching.  It  is  difficult  to  employ  unskilled 
labor  for  less  than  $1  a  day,  and  yet  in  public  and  private  schools 
millions  of  children  are  being  trained  for  American  citizenship  by 
people'who  receive  less  compensation  than  that. 
— Charles  D.  McIver,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Green- 
boro.  North  Carolina. 
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Cbe  XndiTtduat  CMtd  in  Mtee  education 

|HE  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system^  or  a  school,  is  the 
excellency  of  the  training  given  the  individual  children. 
While  there  is  a  certain  wasteful  method  of  instruction 
which  we  call  "mass  teaching,"  mass  learning  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  mass  teaching  the  class  is  reduced  nearly  to  a  company 
of  children  in  a  listening  attitude.  Much  of  the  teacher's  effort 
is  necessarily  wasted.  It  is  like  shooting  at  a  flock  of  birds  with  an 
old-fashion^  smooth-bore,  "scattering"  shot-gun.  There  is  not 
sufficient  opportunity  for  individual  response  to  make  sure  that  even 
the  listening  is  actual  and  effective.  A  quiet  body  with  the  eyes  di* 
rected  toward  the  teacher  often  conceals  a  vacant  mind.  There  is 
almost  no  possibility  of  that  vigorous  reaction  which  is  the  essential  of 
all  learning. 

LEABNING  REQUIRES  A  REACTION. 

If  the  minds  of  the  pupils  do  not  actively  respond,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  teaching,  put  out  some  effort  in  grasping  the  thing  taught  and 
relating  the  thing  already  known  to  its  proper  apperceiving  center,  or, 
better  yet,  in  some  eicpressive  or  productive  effort,  then  there  is  no 
learning,  and  if  the  mind  of  any  individual  pupil  does  not  so  respond, 
the  teadiing  in  so  far  fails  of  effectiveness. 

Some  teachers  are  more  successful  than  others  in  stimulating  indi- 
vidual minds  to  activity,  tho  giving  mass  instruction.  But  even  the 
strongest  teachers  cannot  do  the  impossible,  which  is,  in  this  instance, 
to  secure  the  reaction  necessary  to  learning  when  conditions  forbid 
such  reaction. 

SOLITARY  LEARNING  ALSO  rXJTILE. 

The  mind  of  each  child  must  move  vigorously  to  some  end,  if  it  is 
truly  to  learn.  This  would  seem  to  look  toward  the  teacher  with  the 
single  pupil  as  the  ideal  school.  But  this  again  ignores  the  other 
great  essential  of  education,  life  in  soceity.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  if  social  efficiency  is  the  end  of  education  and  if  the  life  lived  is  the 
one  educative  force,  social  education  can  come  only  thru  social  living, 
and  the  school  must  be  a  society  of  many  members.  The  best  results 
cannot  be  produced  in  solitude.  There  must  be  reaction  against  the 
social  environment  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  to  produce  the  socially 
efficient. 

THE  TEACHER  MUST  RECONCILE  THE  TWO  DEMANDS. 

How  then  can  the  two  demands  be  reconciled  ?  I  have  no  specific 
to  offer,  but  some  suggestions.  Much  will  naturally  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  the  teacher.  He  must  see  that  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, even  under  bad  conditions,  individual  attention  is  real  and  in- 
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dividual  reaction  stimulated  and  allowed  scope.  He  must  have  an 
eye  for  the  pupils  who  aro  slow  of  comprehension  or  mentally  sonmo- 
lent  and  must  give  special  attention  to  rousing  them.  Sometimes  it 
will  require  a  patient  and  long  siege,  sometimes  a  mental  shock,  such 
as  may  be  produced  by  a  bomb  of  a  question  accurately  aimed,  or  a 
startling  statement,  or  a  personal  reference  full  of  explosive.  The 
vigilant  teacher  can  certainly  do  much  even  under  bad  conditions. 

THE  GROUP  METHOD. 

• 

But  the  bad  conditions  may  themselves  sometimes  be  removed  by 
the  teacher.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  group  "  method"  of  classi- 
fication as  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  It  offers  the  best  plan 
within  the  control  of  the  teacher  for  training  the  individual  in  society. 
Indeed  it  supphes  very  well  two  essential  conditions. 

Of  course  the  first  essential  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher,  but  must  be  cared  for  by  the  boards  of  education,  I 
mean  the  reduction  of  the  number  assigned  to  any  teacher  to  a  reason- 
able maximum. 

REACnONB  INEVrTABLE  IN  GROUPS. 

But  no  matter  what  the  number  of  children,  they  should  be  divided 
into  groups  for  work.  These  groups  should  be  so  small  that  the  teach^ 
may  be  aware  of  the  sort  of  attention  given  by  each  child  and  may 
secure  fom  each,  responses  sufficiently  frequent  and  full  to  make  plain 
what  sort  of  reactions  are  produced.  With  small  groups  of  children 
in  close  touch  with  one  another  and  the  teacher,  some  reactions  are  in- 
evitable. For  efforts  at  expression  are  constant  and  made  by  all. 
Each  has  something  to  do  all  the  time.  The  difference  between  forty 
children  in  a  first  year  class  all  sitting  in  their  seats,  holding  readers 
while  one  at  a  time  rises  and  performs,  and  a  group  of  ten  or  fifteen 
gathered jibout  the  teacher,  each  one  reading  frequently,  while  all  are 
intent  on  the  exercise,  is  the  difference  between  solitude  and  society, 
because  the  pupils  sitting  in  their  seats  are  really  isolated,  they  are  not 
engaged  in  co-operative  activity,  while  the  group  are  a  society  working 
together.  The  difference  is  abo  the  difference  between  idleness  and 
profitable  work.  In  the  large  class  there  are  inevitably  many  vagrant 
minds,  in  the  small  group  there  need  be  none. 

NEED   FOR  PRODUCTIVE  ACTIVITY. 

But  possibly  of  even  greater  consequence  to  the  development  of 
individual  training  is  the  work  of  the  children  in  groups  not  reciting. 
The  great  lack  of  most  of  our  schools  is  productive  activity.  This  is 
moreover  the  chief  essential  to  learning.  The  reactions  possible  while 
merely  listening  are  insignificant  compared  with  those  manifested  in 
doing.    The  education  of  children  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
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life,  before  they  come  to  school,  is  so  much  more  economical  and  effect- 
ive than  that  in  school,  largely  because  it  is  mainly  thru  doing. 

Ideas  received  find  expression  at  once.  The  games  of  childhood 
are  in  the  main,  merely  giving  adequate  expression  to  ideas  received 
and  so  making  knowledge  real.  There  is  no  fake  learning  on  the 
playgroimd,  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  school. 

The  children  in  groups  not  reciting,  if  the  school  is  well  organized, 
are  all  doing  something.  It  may  be  memorizing,  what  is  commonly 
called  studying.  It  may  be  really  grasping  the  ttiought  from  a  book, 
but  more  commonly  it  wiU  be  expression  or  production,  writing  or 
drawing  or  painting  to  make  dear  a  thought,  constructing  in  plastic  or 
■olid  material  some  object  to  illustrate  an  idea.  In  any  case  it  is  in- 
dividual mental  work,  whose  results  are  sure  to  show  later  in  the  reci- 
tation. 

FBODUCnVE  WORK  THE  INDIVIDUAl!b  CHANCE. 

Some  form  of  productive  work,  whether  with  pen,  pencil,  brush, 
scissors  and  paper,  or  carpenter's  tools,  is  the  individual's  chance.  It 
compels  mental  activity  ;  it  assures  at  least  some  learning.  It  also 
discloses  to  the  teacher  his  mental  state.  The  thing  portrayed  or 
made  often  speaks  much  more  plainly  of  the  state  of  mind  tbueui  the 
spoken  words.  Tho,  of  course,  all  these  forms  of  reaction  must  be 
stimulated  and  utilized. 

The  motive  of  all  such  plans  as  the  one  outlined  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  children's  minds  are  working,  and  not  merdy  that  of  the 
teacher  or  the  single  child  who  chances  to  be  **  reciting,"  and  this  can 
be  assured  only  when  there  is  work  that  each  necessarily  does. 

In  certain  exerdses,  such  as  singing  and  writing,  each  child  does 
his  own  work  of  necessity,  whether  there  are  two  or  two  hundred,  but 
in  the  greater  number  of  school  exercises  this  is  not  true.    Hence  the 
wise  teacher  wiU  use  every  means  to  secure  this  individual  activity. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  ABNOBMAL. 

Such  activity  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  individual  minds  even  if 
they  are  all  normal  and  evenly  devdoped.  But  no  school  is  composed 
of  normal  and  evenly  devdoped  minds.  The  variation  is  as  great  as 
the  numbers  of  the  individuals.  Should  the  school  take  account  of  all 
these  irregularities  and  treat  each  child  independently,  basing  the 
course  upon  his  state  and  his  consequent  needs  ?  Is  the  school  to  be 
a  pathological  institution,  each  room  a  ward  and  each  desk  an  inva- 
lid's cot  ?  No,  of  course  not  Sense  is  as  important  in  school  as 
dsewhere  and  the  golden  mean  is  always  found  between  the  extremes, 
even  in  pedagogics. 

THE  BiAJOBrrr  nearly  normal 

The  great  majority  of  the  children  are  so  nearly  normal  that  no 
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wide  departure  from  regular  standards  is  needed  to  meet  the  require* 
ments  of  their  growth.  Taste  will  usually  display  aptitude  or  its  lada^ 
and  in  any  fair  and  broad  course  of  study  there  is  abimdant  oppor- 
tunity to  give  individual  taste  considerable  scope  without  disturbing 
the  regular  order  of  things.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  children 
are  grouped  according  to  ability  and  attainment  and  if  there  is  much 
expressive  and  productive  work.  Every  new  expressive  art  added  to 
the  curriculum  means  just  so  much  wider  opportunity  for  the  individ- 
ual to  develop  along  natural  and  characteristic  lines.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  values  of  manual  training  in  its  various  forms,  of  music,  art,  pro- 
ductive literature,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  cutting,  folding,  card- 
board construction,  and  sand-table  illustration. 

MOST  CHILDREN  NEED  NO  BPECIAL  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING. 

With  these  opportunities  for  self  expression  and  with  reasonably 
observant  teachers  watching  for  the  proper  reactions  from  their  efforts, 
most  children  have  all  the  individual  training  in  school  that  is  good  for 
them.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ii^ant  fancies  and  apparent 
tastes  are  not  always  criteria  of  aptitude. 

Irr^ular  development  with  its  constantly  changing  curves  for  each 
child  warns  us  not  to  base  permanent  courses  of  instruction  too  ex- 
clusively upon  apparent  abnormalities.  Very  careful  observation 
over  a  considerable  period  at  least  should  precede  any  assumption  of 
marked  irr^ularity. 

THE  CURRICULUM  CONSTATUTKB  A  MINIMUM. 

The  body  of  knowledge  presented  in  the  best  elementary  curricula 
includes  little  that  is  not  as  much  needed  by  the  child  of  mariced  in- 
dividuality as  by  the  strictly  commonplace.  This  constitutes  the 
minimum  for  aU.  It  is  in  the  field  beyond  this  minimum  that  the  op- 
portunity is  offered  for  the  unusual  child,  both  in  the  extent  of  knowl- 
edge open  for  study  and  in  the  range  of  expressive  activities  offered, 
especially  the  latter. 

For  instance,  the  child  with  an  aptitude  for  history  may  be  en- 
couraged to  go  far  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  this  study. 
His  reading  may  be  turned  into  this  channel.  The  child  with  a  love  of 
nature  may  be  sent  afield  to  work  for  the  whole  class,  whereas,  the 
child  with  undeveloped  taste  or  aptitude  for  any  special  line  of  woric,  as 
mathematics,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  on  with  only  the  minimum  of  at- 
tainment in  this  subject,  and  withoui  any  special  effort  to  spur  the  lag^ 
gard  powers. 

Be  content  to  trust  nature  and  to  wait,  and  encourage  each  evi- 
dence of  special  talent  to  the  fullest,  adhering  only  to  the  general 
minimum  of  requirements  in  other  subjects. 
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THE  BXTBIOBBGED  TENTH. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  done  there  still  remains  in  most  schools 
a  small  number,  a  submeiged  tenth,  who  fall  below  even  a  fair  mini- 
mum standard.  What  shall  be  done  with  these  ?  First  ascertain 
whether  any  are  too  hopelessly  deficient  to  be  retained  in  school. 
These  will  fall  into  two  classes,  the  permanent  mental  defectives  and 
the  children  so  badly  undeveloped  that  their  presence  in  the  class  is  a 
menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

The  permanently  ddFective  should,  for  their  own  good  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  school,  be  removed  to  some  institution  especially 
equipped  to  care  for  such.    No  teacher  and  no  school  should  be 
burdened  with  these.    In  all  states  there  are  institutions  for  their 
care. 

THE  BADLT  UNDEVELOPED  AND  THE  BECALCrFRANT. 

Those  too  badly  undeveloped  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  class, 
those  not  really  defective,  should  be  provided  for  in  ungraded 
schools  or  ungraded  rooms  with  carefully  selected  strong  teachers, 
only  a  veiy  few  children  to  a  teacher,  who  will  study  them  and 
by  discovering  and  encouraging  some  taste  or  ability,  patiently  train 
their  minds  toward  normality.  Such  school  will,  of  course,  be 
equipped  with  manual  training  outfits,  with  means  for  nature  study, 
and  with  apparatus  for  physical  culture.  They  are  the  proper  places 
lor  the  phenominally  dull  in  all  or  several  lines,  for  those  who  thru 
irregular  training  fit  nowhere,  and  often  for  the  troublesome  and  re- 
calcitrant. For  inability  or  unwillingness  to  fit  into  the  existing 
order  of  things,  which  usually  constitutes  bad  conduct  in  school,  is 
often  in  childhood  merely  an.  excessive  development  of  certain  inter- 
ests and  aptitudes  and  a  defective  development  of  certain  perceptions 
and  adjustments.  Truancy  is  usually  due  to  an  excess  of  interest 
over  volitional  development  or  self -inhibition. 

The  cure  for  many  school  vices  is  not  punishment  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  interests,  new  relations,  and  new  tendencies.  The 
ungraded  or  individual  school  is  often,  under  a  strong  and  wise  teacher, 
very  successful  in  reaching  such  cases.  Of  course  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  not  regard  it  as  a  penal  institution,  and  that  is  one  reason 
for  putting  together  the  morally  and  the  intellectuaUy  incapable. 

THE  DUUi. 

There  still  remain  the  few  in  every  class  who  are  not  defective 
enough  to  be  forcibly  removed,  but  who  are  not  able  to  do  successfully 
the  minimum  of  the  work  required.  It  would  doubtless  be  better  for 
these  unfortunates  if  they  could  be  taken  from  the  over  full  class-room 
of  the  public  school,  where  they  are  subject  to  embarrassing  compari- 
sons with  other  children,  and  placed  in  small  private  schools  with 
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teachers  who  have  more  time  to  give  than  the  hard-worked  public 
school  teacher  can  possibly  give.  But  with  many  this  is  impossible 
and  the  teacher  must  accept  the  burden  and  do  his  best. 

He  must  be  patient  and  observant.  The  children  must  not  be 
made  unhappy  because  of  natural  defects.  About  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  watch  for  evidences  of  interest  and  make  the  most  of  these.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  over  the  work  again,  but  not  infre- 
quently a  new  value  may  be  put  into  their  lives  if  they  can  find  them- 
sdves  in  some  single  line  of  atctivity  or  study. 

I  recall  an  instance  told  of  one  such  child  who  from  his  love  for 
nature,  first  manifested  in  an  interest  in  frogs,  was  led  on  until  he  be- 
came a  fair  student  in  other  branches. 

Often  some  employment  about  the  school  can  be  given  to  such 
pupils,  which  will  increase  their  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  stimu- 
late a  certain  amount  of  brain  activity. 

Help  them  to  self-possession  and  activity  in  every  possible  way, 
and  then  accept  patiently  the  meager  results  without,  if  possible,  ren- 
dering the  children  unhappy  over  their  meagemess. 

THB  MORALLY  DX7LL.  < 

With  the  morally  defective,  not  bad  enough  to  be  excluded,  a 
similar  course  is  necessary.  The  first  thing  to  establish  is  an  interest 
in  something  worth  while  ;  usually  they  need  moral  perspective  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Proper  and  interesting  employment  will 
commonly  cover  the  case.  Often  social  duties  for  the  school  will  im- 
pose the  necessary  sense  of  responsibility.  I  recall  a  principal 
who  cured  a  bully  by  appointing  him  a  sort  of  policeman  to  keep  the 
big  boys  from  bullying  the  little  ones. 

Occupation  is  the  key  to  life.  Those  well  employed  in  the  things 
that  interest  them  have  comparatively  little  temptation  to  mischi^. 
**  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. "  Hands  forcibly 
employed  in  work  that  does  not  appeal  to  their  owner  as  worth  while 
are  equally  useful  to  his  Satanic  majesty. 

THE  EXCEFTIONALLT  ABLE. 

I  have  not  referred  specifically  to  the  exceptionally  bright  pupil 
because  his  case  is  simpler.  K  he  is  given  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
of  requirement,  abundance  of  opportunity  to  go  on  in  the  lines  of  his 
strongest  interests,  he  will  do  veiy  well.  There  is  so  much  in  each 
subject  beyond  the  possible  requirements  of  school,  that  there  is  surely 
enough  in  any  of  them  for  the  most  precopious  mind. 

Add  to  tins  the  privilege  of  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  whenever 
he  is  ready  for  it,  and  the  bright  pupil  will  get  along  very  well,  and  be 
in  less  danger  of  either  one  sided  development  or  pri^;ishness  than  if 
taken  out  and  coached  as  a  genius. 
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In  conclusion,  each  pupil  should  be  given  the  best  that  his  peculiar 
individuality  requires.  Teaching  should  always  result  in  a  reaction 
in  each  mind  taught.  School  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  this 
inevitable.  But  the  good  of  the  individual  requires  for  his  education 
not  solitude,  but  society.  Charles  B.  Gilbebt. 

New  York. 

! 

Che  68eciKc  of  8impUc{ty 

People  are  tempted  to  believe  that  simplicity  presents  certain 
external  characteristics  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  and  in  which 
it  really  consists.  Simplicity  and  lowly  station,  plain  dress,  a  modest 
dwelling,  slender  means,  poverty — ^these  things  seem  to  go  together. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case.  Just  now  I  passed  three  men  on  the 
street;  the  first  in  his  carriage;  the  others  on  foot,  and  one  of  them 
shoeless.  The  shoeless  man  does  not  necessarily  lead  the  least  com- 
plex life  of  the  three.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he  who  rides  in  his  car- 
riage is  sincere  and  unaffected,  in  spite  of  his  position,  and  is  not  the 
slave  of  his  wealth;  it  may  be  also  that  the  pedestrian  in  shoes  neither 
envies  him  who  rides  nor  despises  him  who  goes  unshod;  and  lastly* 
it  is  possible  that  under  his  rags,  his  feet  in  the  dust,  the  third  man  has 
a  hatred  of  simplicity,  of  labor,  of  sobriety,  and  dreams  only  of  idle- 
ness and  pleasure.  .  .  .  livery  counts  for  nothing;  we  must  see 
the  heart.  No  class  has  the  prerogative  of  simplicity,  no  dress,  how- 
ever humble  in  appearance,  is  its  unfailing  badge.  Its  dwelling  need 
not  be  a  garret,  a  hut,  the  cell  of  the  ascetic  nor  the  lowliest  fisherman's 
bark.  Under  all  the  forms  in  which  life  vests  itself,  in  all  social  posi- 
tions, at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  there  are  people  who 
live  simply,  and  others  who  do  not.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
simplicity  betrays  itself  in  no  visible  signs,  has  not  its  own  habits,  its 
distinguishing  tastes  and  ways;  but  this  outward  show,  which  may 
now  and  then  be  counterfeited,  must  not  be  confounded  with  its 
essence  and  its  deep  and  wholly  inward  source.  Simplicity  is  a  slate 
of  mind.    It  dwells  in  the  main  intention  of  our  lives. 

Charles  Wagner. 


Modem  knowledge  has  a  new  issue  to  offer  to  thinking  men.  It 
tells  them  that  in  order  to  be  rich  they  need  not  take  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  others;  but  that  the  more  rational  outcome  would  be  a 
society  in  which  men,with  ttie  work  of  their  own  hands  and  intelligence, 
and  by  the  aid  of  machinery  already  invented  and  to  be  invented  should 
themselves  create  all  imaginable  riches. 

— Pierre  Kropotkin. 
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Cbc  9ral>-Moora  in  8pain 

|N  history  Spain  is  to-day  best  known  as  the  land  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Arab-Moors.  From  the  Moorish  lute  de- 
scended the  Spanish  guitar.  The  flowing  robe  of  the 
Mohammedan  has  come  down  to  the  present  as  the  capa 
or  doak  still  worn  by  the  Spaniards,  while  from  the  long  veil  that  hid 
from  vulgar  gaze  the  soft-eyed  favorite  of  the  harem  came  the  graceful 
mantilla  worn  to-day  by  Uie  Spanish  women,  young  and  old.  The 
Arabian  admiration  for  physical  beauty  in  women  can  yet  be  noted 
in  the  exquisite  charms  of  the  dark-haiied  Andalusian  maiden,  for  the 
Moslem  conquerors  brought  to  Spain  beautiful  women  from  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  debt  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  to  these  Arab-Moors 
•can  never  even  be  reckoned.  Suffice  it  to  recall  that  they  brought 
from  the  Far  East  our  system  of  arithmetical  notation,  they  taught  us 
the  use  and  meaning  of  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  materia 
medica.  Hie  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  built  upon 
the  Arabic  foundations  laid  a  thousand  years  ago  in  Southern  Spain. 
When  Europe  was  shrouded  in  the  almost  impenetrable  clouds  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  light  of  knowledge  and  a  civilization  of  a  high  order 
were  preserved  by  this  wonderful  people,  to  spread  slowly  northward 
and  eastward,  until  all  Europe  had  caught  the  fire  again. 

Early  in  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  when  the  Saracens,  or 
Easterners,  as  the  word  really  means,  b^an  to  look  across  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  already  brought  under  their 
sway,  to  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  Andidusia,  Spain  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  for  nearly  £00  years.  According  to  an  old 
legen4-«u-ly  Spanish  histoiy  b  inextricably  mingled  with  legendary 
lore — as  King  Roderick  was  seated  on  his  throne  one  day  in  the  city 
of  Toledo,  two  old  men  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  robes  of  white, 
their  girdles  adorned  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  hung  with 
niunerous  keys.    They  addressed  the  king  thus  r^^    ^^ 

^Know,  O  king,  that  in  days  of  yore,  when  Hercules  had  set  up  his  pillars 
at  the  ocean  strait,  he  erected  a  strong  tower  near  to  this  ancient  city  of 
Toledo,  and  shut  up  within  it  a  magic  spell,  secured  by  a  ponderous  iron  eate, 
with  locks  of  steel;  and  he  ordained  that  every  new  kin^  should  set  a  fresh 
lock  to  the  portal,  and  foretold  woe  and  destruction  to  him  who  should  seek 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  Now  we  and  our  ancestors  have  kept 
the  tower  from  the  days  of  Hercules  even  to  this  hour;  and  tho  there  have  been 

^Quoted  in  "The  Stonr  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,"  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  with 
thp  rollpVoration  of  Arthur  Gilman.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  publishers. 
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kings  who  have  sought  to  discover  the  secret,  their  end  has  ever  been  death 
or  sore  amazement.  None  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  threshold.  Now,  O 
king,  we  come  to  beg  thee  to  affix  thy  lock  upon  the  enchanted  tower,  as  all 
the  Kings  before  thee  have  done. 

The  two  men  went  away,  but  King  Roderick  was  consumed  with 
desire  to  see  for  himself  the  wonders  of  which  the  old  men  had  spoken. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  his  counsellors^  he  rode  one  morning  up  the 
lofty  rock  upon  which  the  tower  stood.  The  entrance  was  closed  by 
the  great  iron  gate  placed  there  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  and  on  either 
side  stood  the  old  men  who  had  visited  the  king  in  his  audience  hall. 
It  was  nearly  sundown  before  all  the  keys  had  been  turned  in  the 
rusty  locks  placed  there  by  the  long  succession  of  kings,  but  at  last  the 
gate  swung  back,  and  Roderick  and  his  followers  entered.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  hall,  where,  guarding  a  second  door,  stood  a 
huge  bronze  figure  which  continuously  dealt  heavy  blows  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  mace.  The  king  b^ged  the  figure  to  let  them  pass^ 
whereupon  the  mace  ceased  its  movement,  and  they  entered  into  the 
second  chamber.  They  found  the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  in  the  midst  a  table,  placed  there  by  Her- 
cules. On  the  table  stood  a  casket.  In  spite  of  the  warning  inscrip- 
tion on  the  top  the  king  tore  open  the  casket,  to  find  nought  within 
save  a  piece  of  parchment  placed  between  two  plates  of  copper.  On 
the  parchment  were  figured  fierce-looking  men  on  horseback,  armed 
with  Bcimetars,  and  above  them  the  inscription,  ''Behold,  rash  man, 
those  who  shall  hurl  thee  from  thy  throne  and  subdue  thy  kingdom. " 
Suddenly  as  they  looked,  the  figures  of  strange  horsemen  seemed  to 
move  before  them.  What  followed  is  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Washington  Irving.-* 

They  beheld  before  them  a  ^at  field  of  battle,  where  Christians  and  Moors 
were  engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  They  heard  the  rush  and  tramp  of  steeds, 
the  blast  of  trump  ana  clarion,  the  clash  of  cymbal,  and  the  stormy  din  of  a 
thousand  drums.  There  was  the  flash  of  swords  and  battle-axes,  with  the 
whistling  of  arrows  and  the  hurling  of  darts  and  lances.  The  Christians 
quailed  before  the  foe.  The  infidels  pressed  upon  them  and  put  them  to  utter 
rout;  the  standard  of  the  Cross  was  cast  down,  the  banner  of  Spain  was 
trodden  under  foot;  the  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  triumph,  with  yells  of 
fury,  and  with  the  groans  of  dying  men.  Amidst  the  flying  squadrons  King 
Roderick  beheld  a  crowned  warrior,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  him  but 
whose  armor  and  device  were  his  own,  and  who  was  mounted  on  a  white 
steed  that  resembled  his  own  war-horse  Orelia.  In  the  confusion  of  the  fight, 
the  warrior  was  dismounted,  and  was  no  longer  seen  to  be,  and  Orelia  galloped 
wildly  thru  the  field  of  battle  without  a  rider. 

Such  is  the  poetic  legendary  account  of  the  cause  of  the  victorious 
onslaught  of  the  Arab-Moors  in  Spain.  In  fact,  all  was  ready  for 
the  conquest.     It  is  said  of  King  Witiza,  predecessor  of  Roderick, 


«  M 


The  Conquest  of  Spain,"  by  Washington  Irving. 
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that  he  had  **  taught  all  Spain  to  sin.  '*    Mr.  Lane-Poole  tells  us  that 

A  corrupt  aristocracv  divided  the  land  among  themselyes;  the  great  estates 
were  tillea  by  a  wretcned  and  hopelen  race  ox  serfs;  the  dtiaen  Hnssefi  were  \ 

ruined.    GntheothersideQfthes&aitsof  Gibraltar  were  the  soldiers  of  Islam*  ] 

all  hardy  warriors,  fired  with  the  fervor  of  a  new  faith,  bred  to  arms  from 
their  childhood,  simple  and  rude  in  their  life,  and  eager  to  plunder  the  rich 
lands  of  the  infidels.    Between  the  two  peoples  thoe  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  ^ 

the  issue  of  the  fight.  } 

,  The  two  armies  met  near  the  River  Guadelete,  the  battle  lasting 
an  entire  week.  The  victory  gave  all  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors.  Had  they  not  been  hidted  a  few  years  later  by  Charles  Maitel 
in  the  famous  battles  of  Poictiers  and  Tours,  they  might  perchance 
have  made  their  way  over  the  European  continent  and  even  across  the 
British  channel.  No  wonder  that  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa, 
wrote  to  the  Khalif  in  the  east  after  Guadelete,  **  O  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  these  are  not  common  conquests;  they  are  like  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  nations  on  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

Henceforth  Moslem  rule  was  to  continue  in  Spain  until  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Moors  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova, the  wonder  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  people  were  wisely  and 
justly  ruled  by  their  Arab  governors,  and  they  were  far  better  con- 
tented than  they  had  been  under  the  kings  of  their  own  faith. 

The  reign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  meant,  as  has  been  the  case  every- 
where in  all  ages,  the  reign,  at  least  behind  the  throne,  of  beautiful, 
clever  women,  sometimes  high-minded,  sometimes  ignoble,  but  ever 
winning  husbands  and  lovers  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  cherished 
purposes,  whatever  these  might  be.  Moorish  legend,  poetry,  and 
histoiy  are  replete  with  their  praise.  Their  part  in  events  began  with 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  Roderick,  and  continued  until  a  woman, 
by  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  brought  about  the  Moorish  down- 
fall— that  wise  and  far-sighted  Isabella,  whose  zeal  in  aiding  Columbus 
make  his  voyages  to  the  west  gave  America  to  the  world.  ^    '  ll 

The  study  of  Egilona,  left  widowed  upon  the  death  of  Roderick, 
reads  like  the  veriest  romance.  When  taken  captive  by  the  Moors 
she  was  still  young  and  beautiful.  She  was  by  birth  a  Moorish  prin- 
cess, and  she  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Spanish  coast  when  Roder- 
ick was  just  rising  to  power.  She  had  become  a  Christian,  and  had 
married  the  Gothic  king.  Now  she  was  in  the  power  of  Abdu-l-'aziz, 
the  conquering  amir.  When  he  saw  her  he  became  her  lover,  and  ere 
long  she  was  again  queen  of  Spain.  She  remembered  her  former 
dignity  and  did  all  she  could  to  regain  it.  We  are  told  that  she  be- 
guiled her  husband  into  wearing  a  golden  crown,  made  with  her  own 
hands,  of  her  own  gold  and  precious  stones.  Not  contentjwith  this, 
she  bowed  in  her  husband's  presence,  and  in  order  to  force  his  nobles 
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to  do  the  same,  altho  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  she  had  the  entrance  to  his  audience  chamber 
made  so  low  that  eveiy  person  who  went  in  or  out  must  bend  in  doing 
so.  Tho  the  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one,  the  schemes  of  Egilona 
were'^her  husband's  undoing.  Rimiors  went  abroad  that  the  amir 
was  bowing  to  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and  he  was  slain 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  his  former  friend. 

Woman  was,  however,  in  Arab-Spain,  as  in  Arabia  itself  and  every- 
where under  Moslem  rule,  considered  to  have  been  created  as  a  toy 
and  plaything  for  man.  Her  education,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  a 
character  to  enable  her  to  please  and  amuse  her  lord  and  master. 
She  became  mistress  of  the  art  of  rendering  herself  attractive  with  the 
aid  even  of  cosmetics  and  perfumes.  She  was  an  adept  at  playing 
the  lute,  since  she  thus  added  to  her  charms.  As  the  *'  poets  were  the 
universal  teachers"  (Coppee),  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  women 
of  the  harem,  as  they  reclined  on  their  luxurious  cushions  listening  to 
the  songs  with  which  they  were  so  familiar,  learned  all  that  the  poets 
had  to  teach.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  clever  wives  of  the  learned 
men  among  the  Arab-Moors  were  themselves  learned,  else  their  hus- 
bands would  never  have  enjoyed  so  well  the  many  and  long  hours 
spent  in  their  society.  And  we  know  that  many  of  the  Moorish 
women  became  themselves  famous  as  poets.  These  represented  all 
classes,  ''nobles,  freed  slaves,  wives  and  concubines,  Jewesses  and 
Christians.  *'  A  list  of  the  names  and  writings  of  some  of  them  has 
been  preserved.     (Al  Makkari.) 

The  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  many  of  which  have  been  made 
available  to  us  thru  the  translations  of  Mr.  Lockhart,^  sing  largely  of 
women's  charms.  Two  of  the  best  known  of  the  Moorish  ballads  are 
quoted  below: 

THE  BRIDAL  OF  ANDALLA, 

"Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifal  lay  the  eolden  cushion  down; 

Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  ana  gaze  with  all  the  town! 

From  gay  guitar  and  violin  the  silver  notes  are  flowing, 

And  the  lovely  lute  doth  speak  between  the  trumpet's  lordly  blowing, 

And  the  banners  bright  from  lattice  light  are  waving  everywhere, 

^nd  the  tall,  tall  plume  of  our  cousin's  bride^om  floats  proudly  in  the  air. 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  Aarifal  lay  the  golden  cushion  down; 

Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town  I 

"Arise,  arise,  Xarifal  I  see  Andalla's  face, — 

He  bends  him  to  the  people  with  a  calm  and  princely  gtace; 

Thru  all  the  land  of  Xeres  and  banks  of  Guadalquiver 

Rode  forth  bridegroom  so  brave  as  he,  so  brave  and  lovely,  never. 

Yon  tall  plume  waving  o'er  his  brow,  of  purple  mixed  with  white, 

I  guess  'twas  wreathed  by^Zara,  whom  he  will  wed  to-night. 

*" Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,"  translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
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Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifal  lay  the  golden  cushion  down; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town! 

"What  aileth  thee,  Xarifa,  — ^what  makes  thine  eyes  look  down? 

Why  stay  ye  from  the  window  far,  nor  gaze  with  all  the  town? 

I've  heard  you  say  on  many  a  day,  and  sure  you  said  the  truth, 

AndaUa  rides  without  a  peer  among  all  Granada's  youth : 

Without  a  peer  he  ridetn,  and  yon  mUk-white  horse  doth  go 

Beneath  his  stately  master,  with  a  stately  step  and  slow: —  ^ 

Then  rise,  0  rise,  Aarifal  lay  the  golden  cushion  down; 

Unseen  here  thru  the  lattice,  you  may  gaze  with  aU  the  townl " 

The  Zegri  lady  rose  not,  nor  laid  her  cushion  down. 
Nor  came  she  to  the  window,  to  gaze  with  aU  the  town; 
But  tho  her  eyes  dwelt  on  her  knee,  in  vain  her  fingers  strove. 
And  tho  her  needle  prened  the  silk,  no  flower  Xanfa  wove; 
One  bonny*rose-bua  she  had  traced  before  the  noise  drew  nigh, — 
That  bonny  bud  a  tear  effaced,  slow  droopine  from  her  eye: 
"No,  no! "  she  sighs. — "  bid  me  not  rise,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down, 
To  gaze  upon  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town! " 

"Why  rise  ye  not,  Xarifa, — nor  lay  your  cushion  down, — 

Why  gaze  ye  not,  Xarifa,  with  ail  the  gazing  town? 

Sear,  hear  the  trumpet  how  it  swells,  and  how  the  people  cry: 

He  stops  at  Zara's  palace-gate, — why  sit  ye  still,  0  why! " 

— "At  Zara's  gate  stops  Zara's  mate;  in  him  shaU  I  discover 

The  dark-eyedyouth  pledged  me  his  truth  with  tears,  and  was  my  lover? 

I  will  not  nse.  with  weary  eyes,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down. 

To  gaze  on  false  AndaUa  witn  all  the  gazing  town! " 

zara's  ear-rinos. 

My  ear-rings!  my  eaivrings!  they've  dropped  into  the  weU, 
And  what  to  say  to  Muca,  I  cannot,  cannot  teU: — 
'T  was  thus,  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Albuharez'  daughter: — 
The  weU  is  deep, — ^far  down  they  he,  beneath  the  cold  blue  water; 
To  me  did  Muca  give  them,  when  he  spake  his  sad  f areweU, 
And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas!  I  cannot  teU. 

My  ear-rings!  my  ear-rings! — ^they  were  pearls  in  sUver  set. 

That,  when  my  ifoor  was  far  away,  I  ne'er  should  him  foiiget; 

That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongues  should  list,  nor  smOe  on  other's  tale. 

But  remember  he  my  Ups  had  kissed,  pure  as  those  eaivrings  pale. 

When  he  comes  back,  and  hears  that  I  have  dropped  them  in  the  weU. 

O  what  wiU  Muca  think  of  me! — I  cannot,  cannot  teU!  ' 

My  ear-rines!  my  ear-rings! — he'U  say  they  should  have  been, 
Not  of  pean  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  ^Uttering  sheen. 
Of  jasper  and  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shimng  clear, 
Changing  to  the  chai^ne  light,  with  radiance  insincere; 
That  changeful  mind  uncnanging  gems  are  not  befitting  weU; 
Thus  wiU  he  think, — ^and  what  to  say,  alas!  I  cannot  teU. 

He'll  think,  when  I  to  market  went,  I  loitered  by  the  way; 
He'U  think  a  wiUine  ear  I  lent  to  aU  the  lads  might  say; 
He'U  think  some  other  lover's  hand,  among  my  tresses  noosed, 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them  my  rings  of  pearl  unloosed; 
He'U  think  when  I  was  sporting  so  beside  this  marble  weU 
My  pearls  feU  in, — and  wnat  to  say,  alas!  I  cannot  teU. 
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He'll  say  I  am  a  woman,  and  we  are  all  the  same; 
He'll  say  I  loved,  when  he  was  here  to  whisper  of  his  flame, — 
But,  when  he  went  to  Tunis,  my  virgin  troth  had  broken, 
And  thought  no  more  of  Muca,  and  cared  not  for  his  token. 
My  ear-rings!  my  eaivringsl  0  luckless,  luckless  well! — 
For  what  to  say  to  Muca,  alasl  I  cannot  tell. 

I'll  tell  the  truth  to  Muca, — and  I  hope  he  will  believe, — 
That  I  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and  thought  of  him  at  eve: 
That,  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  sun  was  gone. 
His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain  all  alone; 
And  that  my  mina  was  o'er  the  sea,  when  from  m^r  hand  they  fell. 
And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in  the  well. 

History  shows  that  of  political  power  the  Moorish  women  had  a 
fair  share.  We  are  told  that  after  Uie  death  of  the  Sultan  Hakam,  in 
8S2,  Queen  Tarub  and  the  slave  Nasr  wielded  large  authority  in 
affairs  of  government.  When  Hakam  H.  died,  the  Sultana  Aurora » 
mother  of  the  young  Khalif  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
probably  the  most  important  person  in  the  state.  She,  with  the  aid  of 
Almansur,  "the  victorious,"  brought  Andalusia  to  the  height  of  its 
gloiy. 

One  of  the  wives  of  Abd-er-Rahman  HI.,  at  the  request  of  his 
favorite  wife  £z-zahra,  "the  Fairest,"  built  the  wonderful  "City  of 
the  Fairest,"  as  it  was  called,  in  her  honor.  It  was  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Cordova.  The  Arabian  writers  delighted  to  sing  of  its 
charms.  The  description  left  us  by  one  of  these  writers  gives  an  in* 
sight  into  the  life  of  the  inmates  of  a  Moorish  palace.     He  says : 

P  We  might  go  to  a  great  length  were  we  only  to  enumerate  all  the  beauties, 
natural  as  well  as  artificial,  contained  within  the  precincts  of  Ez-Zahra;  the 
running  streams,  the  limpid  waters,  the  luxuriant  gardens,  the  stately  build- 
ing for  the  household  guards,  the  magnificent  palaces  for  the  high  function- 
aries of  state;  the  thongs  of  soldiers,  pages,  and  slaves,  of  all  nations  and 
religions,  sumptuously  attired  in  robes  of  silk  and  brocade,  moving  to  and  fro 
thru  its  broad  streets;  or  the  crowd  of  judges,  theologians,  and  poets,  walking 
with  becoming  gravity,  thru  the  magnificent  halls  and  ample  courts  of  the 
palace.  The  number  of  male  servants  in  the  palace  has  been  estimated  at 
thirteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  to  whom  the  daily  allowance  of 
flesh  meat,  exclusive  of  fowls  and  fish,  was  thirteen  thousand  pounds;  the 
number  of  women  of  various  kinds  and  classes  comprising  the  harem  of  the 
Khalif,  or  waiting  upon  them,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen.  The  Slav  pag[es  and  eunuchs  were  three  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  to  whom  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  of  flesh  meat 
were  distributed  daily,  some  receiving  ten  pounds  each,  and  some  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  station,  exclusive  of  fowls,  partridges,  and  birds  of  other 
sorts,  nme  and  flsh.  The  daily  allowance  of  bread  for  the  flsh  in  the  ponds 
of  Ez-Zahra  was  twelve  thousand  loaves,  besides  six  measures  of  black  pulse 
which  were  every  dav  macerated  in  the  waters.  These  and  other  particulars 
may  be  found  at  full  length  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  and  recorded  by 
orators  and  poets  who  have  exhausted  the  mines  of  eloquence  in  their  descrip- 
tion; all  who  saw  it  owned  that  nothing  similar  to  it  could  be  found  in  tn& 
territory^  of  Islam.  Travelers  from  disUint  lands,  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro 
fessions  in  life,  following  various  religions, — princes,  ambassadors,  merchants 
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pilgrims,  theologians,  and  poets, — all  agreed  that  they  had  never  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  seen  anything  like  it.  '^* 

Cordova  itself  was,  in  its  day,  the  most  splendid  city  io  the  world. 
An  Arabian  writer  records  that 

To  it  came,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  students  anxious  to  cultivate  poetr^f , 
to  study  the  sciences,  or  to  be  instructed  in  divinity  or  the  law;  so  that  it 
became  the  meeting  place  of  the  eminent  in  aU  matters,  the  abode  of  the 
learned,  and  the  plSce  of  resort  of  the  studious;  its  interior  was  always  filled 
with  the  eminent  and  the  noble  of  aU  countries;  its  literary  men  and  soldiers 
were  continually  vieing  with  each  other  to  ^ain  distinction,  and  its  precincts 
never  ceased  to  oe  the  arena  of  the  distinguished,  the  hippodrome  of  the  fore- 
most, the  halting-place  of  the  noble,  and  the  repository  of  the  true  and  virtu- 
ous. Cordova  was  to  Endalus  wh^t  the  head  is  to  the  body,  or  what  the 
breast  is  to  the  lion. 

Cordova  was  the  center  of  the  learning  which  the  Arabs  had 
brought  from  the  Eaat.  Free  schook  were  attached  to  the  mosqu« 
wherever  these  were  established.  But  not  content  with  this,  Al- 
Hakem  founded  at  Cordova  an  academy,  which  soon  increased  to 
fifteen,  for  the  special  study  of  science.  This  series  of  schoob  was  for 
several  centuries  the  most  famous  educational  institution  in  the  worid. 
Similar  institutions  were  founded  in  other  Spanish  cities — ^the  origin 
of  the  famous  universities  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Seville,  Salamanca, 
and  Alcala. 

The  library  of  Al-Hakem  contained,  we  are  told,  600,000  volumes, 
its  catalog  requiring  forty-four  volumes,  each  containing  twenty 
sheets  of  paper  devoted  to  tiie  titles  and  descriptions  of  the  books.  So 
great  was  his  enthusiasm  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  thousand  dinars 
of  gold  to  a  Persian  writer  for  the  first  copy  of  his  '"Anthology,"  so 
that  the  book  was  read  in  Cordova  before  a  copy  was  to  be  had  in 
Persia.  Al  Makkari  cites  a  passage  from  Ibnu  Sa'id  m  whichjthe 
latter  says.-f 

r  To  such  an  extent  did  this  rage  for  collection  increase,  that  anv  man  in 
power,  or  holding  a  situation  under  the  government,  considerea  himself 
obliged  to  have  a  Ebrary  of  his  own.  and  would  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  in 
collecting  books,  merely  in  order  that  people  might  sav,  "Such  a  one  has  a 
very  fine  library,  or  he  possesses  a  unique  copy  of  such  a  book,  or  he  has  a  copy 
of  such  a  work  in  the  handwriting  of  such  a  one 

Much  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Arab-Moors  has  been  described 
minutely  by  the  Spanish  and  Arabian  writers.  The  women,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  lived  a  qiiiet,  retired  life.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  two  long  robes,  the  inner  one,  which  was  close  fitting  with  sleeves, 
being  confined  only  at  the  waist.  The  outer  garment  was  loose  like 
a  mantle.    Full  drawers  were  worn  also,  and  slippers  without  heek. 

♦  Quoted — ^by  Stanley-Poole. 
tQuoted  by  Henry  Coppee. 
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The  robes  were  usually  striped,  and  were  elaborately  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  hair  was  braided,  worn  long  at  the  sides,  and 
banged  in  front.  A  long  shawl,  or  outer  veil,  served  to  conceal  the 
person;  it  was  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  drawn  gracefully 
over  the  face  and  bosom.  The  principal  ornaments  were  bracelets 
and  necklaces.  The  handkerchief  was  long,  oblong,  and  embroidered 
at  the  ends. 

The  man  of  the  house  ate  by  himself,  the  women  and  children 
waiting  until  after  he  had  finished  before  partaking  of  the  meal.  A 
rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  on  it  was  placed  a  low  tray,  set 
with  silver  and  the  finest  of  porcelains  (the  Moorish  potter}-  was  very 
famous).  The  eater  sat  cross-l^ged  on  a  low  cushion.  A  servant 
poured  water  from  a  pitcher  into  a  basin,  in  which  the  hands  were 
washed,  and  after  the  Bismillah, — '*  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
God,"  the  meal  bc^an.  Breakfast  consisted  principally  of  eggs  and 
fruit.  A  light  luncheon  formed  the  noon  repast,  the  chief  meal  of  the 
day  being  eaten  at  about  sunset.  All  kinds  of  meat  not  forbidden 
were  used.  Sherbet  was  the  principal  drink,  water  being  partaken 
of  sparingly. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  Moorish  reign  that  Granada  came 
into  prominence,  but  this  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  Moorish 
Spain,  for  there  is  situated  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  which  still 
exists,  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  tourist  and  reveal  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Arab-Moors,  as  typified  in  their 
architecture.  For  a  description  of  its  wonders  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Washington  Irving 's  *' Legends  of  the  Alhambra."  Suffice  it  to 
recall  here  that  it  was  a  fortification  seemingly  impregnable  before  the 
days  of  gunpowder,  while  within  it  was  a  fairyland  of  delights,  with 
its  numerous  halls,  baths,  courts,  gardens,  mosques,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  schools.  To  the  women  it  served  as  a  harem  from  which  they 
could  hardly  wish  to  be  released.  A  paragraph  from  Stanley-Poole 
("The  Story  of  the  Moors"),  pictures  something  of  its  present  con- 
dition: 

We  walk  thru  the  Barca.  or  boat-shaped  ante-chamber,  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors,  and  imagine  the  khalif  of  the  Omeyads  seated  upon  his  throne 
at  the  end;  while  we  gaze  up  into  the  lofty  dome  and  allow  our  eyes  to  wander 
about  the  great  apartment  as  we  admire  the  medallions,  the  graceful  charac- 
ters of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  delicate  patterns  of  the  plaster-work  with 
which  the  walls  are  adorned;  the  balconies,  the  white,  blue,  and  gold  of  the 
cornice  and  ceiling;  the  circles,  crowns,  and  stars  moulded  to  imitate  the  vault 
of  heaven.  We  stop  before  tne  window  looking  over  the  Darro  to  think  how 
Ayesha  once  let  Boabdil  down  in  a  basket  from  it  five  centuries  ago;  how 
Charles  the  Fifth  said  of  the  unfortunate  Moor,  "  Ill-fated  was  the  man  who 
lost  aU  this! "  We  bring  up  before  us  the  discoverer  of  America,  as  tradition 
paints  him,  pleading  in  this  place  with  the  good  Isabella  for  gracious  per- 
mission to  add  another  jewel  to  her  crown — the  bright  gem  of  a  New  World 
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In  our  search  thru  the  intricate  plan  of  the  pile,  we  find  ouraelYeB  in  th® 
boudoir  of  the  Stdtana.  We  are  reminded  on  ever^  side  of  the  luxury  of  the 
olden  time,  when  we  see  the  apertures  in  the  wmte  marble  floor  near  the 
entrance,  thru  which  perfumes  arose  from  the  drugs  which  tradition  says 
were  burned  beneath  the  floor  to  make  the  air  of  the  lady's  apartment  redo- 
lent with  their  sweet  scents.  We  look  down  into  the  nrden  ot  the  Undaraja, 
upon  which  Irving  also  looked  when  he  occupied  those  apartments  which 
have  become  historic  on  his  account. 

But  the  end  came.  The  work  of  the  Moors  in  Europe  was  done. 
They  had  brought  from  the  East  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  had 
spread  it  abroad.  And  then  the  light  of  Spain  became  a  darkness  in 
which  the  land  has  groveled  to  the  present  day. 

int  THE   FUOHT  FROM   GRANADA. 

This  ballad  describes  the  final  departure  of  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  from 
Granada.  The  Moorish  king  took  his  departure,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
entered,  January  6,  1492. 

There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going  down; 
Some  calling  on  the  Trinity,  some  calling  on  Mahoun. 
Here  passed  away  the  Koran,  there  in  the  Cross  was  borne, — 
And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell,  and  there  the  Moorish  horn; 

• 

Te  Deum  Laudamusl  was  up  the  Alcala  sung: 

Down  from  the  Alhambra's  minarets  were  alTthe  crescents  flung; 

The  arms  thereon  of  Aragon  they  with  Castile's  display; 

One  king  comes  in  in  triumph, — one  weeping  goes  away. 

Thus  cried  the  weeper,  while  his  hands  his  old  white  beard  did  tear: 
"Farewell,  farewell,  Granada!  thou  city  without  peerl 
Woe,  woe,  thou  pride  of  Heathendom!  seven  hundred  years  and  more 
Have  gone  since  first  the  faithful  thy  royal  scepter  bore! 

"Thou  wert  the  happy  mother  of  a  high  renowned  race; 
Within  thee  dwelt  a  naughty  line,  that  now  eo  from  their  place; 
Within  thee  fearless  knights  did  dwell,  who  fought  with  mickle  glee,— ^ 
The  enemies  of  proud  Castile, — ^the  bane  of  Christiantie! 

"The  mother  of  fair  dames  wert  thou,  of  truth  and  beauty  rare, 
Into  whose  arms  did  courteous  knights  for  solace  sweet  repair; 
For  whose  dear  sakes  the  eallants  of  Af  ric  made  display 
Of  might  in  joust  and  battle  on  many  a  bloody  day. 

Here  gallants  held  it  little  thing  for  ladies'  sake  to  die, 
Or  for  the  prophet's  honor,  and  pride  of  Soldanr^; 
For  here  did  valor  flourish  and  deeds  of  warlike  might 
Ennobled  lordly  palaces  in  which  was  our  delight. 

The  gardens  of  thy  Vega,  its  fields  and  blooming  bowers, — 
Woe,  woe!  I  see  their  beauty  gone,  and  scattered  all  their  flowers  I 
No  reverence  can  he  claim — the  king  that  such  a  land  hath  lost — 
On  chai^er  never  can  he  ride,  nor  be  neard  amons  the  host; 
But  in  some  dark  and  dismal  place,  where  none  bis  face  may  see. 
There  weeping  and  lamenting  alone  that  king  should  be. 

— Lock  HART,  "Spanish  Ballads. 

New  York.  C.  S.  Grifftn. 
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BOTS  AND  GiBLS  IN  THE  GRAlOiAR  GrADRS  AND  PREPARATION 

FOR  THE  High  School. 

HUR  subject  is  the  girl  at  ten  and  the  boy  at  eleven  and  the 
three  or  four  years  following  these  ages.  Their  average 
weight  is  seventy  pounds  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
at  sixteen.  They  are  four  and  one-half  feet  high.  The 
girl  will  soon  surpass  the  boy  in  both  height  and  weight,  and  retain  the 
superiority  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  heart  is  still  small  and  light,  the  arteries  are  relatively  large, 
the  blood  pressure  low.  Heart,  lungs,  muscles,  and  girths  in  general* 
will  increase  slowly  during  the  next  two  years.  The  death-rate  is  now 
approaching  its  minimum.  Morbidity  frequently  sinks  at  nine  in 
both  boys  and  girls,  but  soon  it  will  rise  to  its  first  maximum. 

The  tenth  year  in  the  girl  and  the  eleventh  in  the  boy  are  years  of 
very  slow  and  slight  increase  in  both  height  and  weight.  The  girl  is 
a  full  year  more  precocious  than  the  boy,  and  her  period  of  slowest 
growth  may  fall  as  early  as  nine.  The  slackening  of  growth  is  usually 
less  marked  in  her  case.  Her  development  is,  as  a  rule,  more  crowded 
and  hurried.  * 

Nature  seems  to  be  economizing  her  use  of  material,  to  be  husband- 
ing her  resources,  and  to  be  rallying  her  forces,  against  the  critical 
time  which  is  close  at  hand.  The  year  of  rest  and  economy  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  very  rapid  increase  in  height  lasting  three  or  four 
years  in  the  girl  and  a  year  longer  in  the  boy.  The  term  of  rapid 
increase  in  girth  and  weight  begins  a  year  later  than  that  of  increase  in 
height.  The  result  is  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  child  is  lean  and 
lank,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  violently  stretched.  It  seems  to  be 
all  1^  and  arms. 

Growth  in  height  is  an  expensive  and  exhausting  process.  It 
starts  in  the  bones.  These  lengthen;  and  muscles,  nerves,  and  arteries 
must  all  be  stretched  and  readjusted  to  the  new  conditions.  The 
longer  leg  is  a  longer  lever,  fitted  to  give  a  longer  stride  and  greater 
speed,  and  requiring  more  force  to  move  it.  But  the  lengthening  of 
the  muscles  has  not  increased  their  strength,  and  the  needed  increase 
in  girth  comes  later.  The  brain  must  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
conditions,  it  must  change  its  habits  and  rhythms  of  locomotion. 
This  again  is  no  easy  process.  Hence  the  girl  is  ungraceful;  the  boy 
stumbles  over  his  feet,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands.. 
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It  is  a  trying  time.  After  all  possible  economy  the  expenses  of  the 
body  are  very  large.  Growth  is  in  itself  expensive,  and  demands  the 
combustion  of  a  large  amount  of  material.  Opening  flowers  produce 
an  appreciable  rise  of  temperature  in  the  air  enclosed  within  their 
petals.  The  baby  uses  two  or  three  times  as  much  food  and  oxygen 
for  each  pound  of  weight,  and  produces  relatively  two  or  three  times 
as  much  heat  and  waste  as  the  adult  engaged  in  moderate  labor.  The 
food  and  oxygen  must  be  furnished,  and  the  waste  removed  by  organs 
in  the  trunk.  And  the  trunk  is  gaining  much  less  rapidly  than  the 
legs  and  arms.  The  girth  of  the  chest  was  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
standing  hdght  at  six,  now  it  is  hardly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  boy,  apd 
even  less  in  the  girl.  The  ratio  of  sitting  height  to  standing  height 
gives  us  a  very  rude  estimate  of  the  relative  length  of  the  trunk,  but  it 
is  the  best  we  have.  This  ratio  also  is  lower  than  at  any  other  period. 
If  both  girth  and  length  of  trunk  are  relatively  low,  the  capacity  of  the 
trunk  must  be  small.  A  small  trunk  means  a  small  income  of  food 
and  oxygen,  and  a  lower  removal  of  waste.  These  ratios  will  im- 
prove at  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  the  boy  and  a  year  earlier  in  the  girl. 

Similar  ratios  in  the  adult  would  be  symptoms  of  weakness,  if  not 
of  disease.  Great  stature  is  usually  mostly  due  to  greater  length  of 
the  legs.  Dr.  Baxter  found  the  smallest  percentage  of  men  unfit  for 
military  duty  among  those  an  inch  or  more  below  the  average  height. 
It  was  largest  among  the  tallest.  Somewhat  small  people  with  long 
bodies  and  short  legs  usually  have  the  greatest  endurance.  A  chest 
girth  less  than  one-half  the  standing  height  is  always  a  discouraging 
sign;  and  in  some  nations,  at  least,  disqualifies  for  military  service. 
Small  weight  relative  to  stature  is  also  unfavorable.  Yet  all  these 
unfavorable  signs  characterize  this  period,  and  must  characterize  it  to 
a  large  extent.  Now  they  are  natural.  But  it  is  little  wonder  that 
morbidity  rises  parallel  to  growth  in  height. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  critical  period  of  puberty.  Now 
comes  a  metamorphosis  almost  as  marked  as  the  change  of  the  cater- 
pillar into  the  butterfly.  Almost  every  organ  in  the  body  is  affected, 
if  not  greatly  changed.  The  changes  in  the  girl  are  probably  more 
profound  than  in  the  boy.  They  occur  earlier,  before  we  expect  them. 
?T,ey  are  accomplbhed'in  a  brfefer  time,  and  hence  are  m^  rapid 
than  in  the  boy.  Her  pubertal  period  is  far  more  likely  to  be  stormy, 
and  her  rate  of  morbidity  is  considerably  higher.  Her  future  health 
and  happiness,  if  not  her  life,  depends  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  this  metamorphosis  during  the  trying  period  of  rapid  increase  in 
height.  Slight  injuries  or  defects  may  now  be  easily  remedied,  which, 
if  neglected,  will  result  in  invalidism  or  weakness. 

We  should  remember  that  she  is  now  preparing  for  Naturcf's 
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second  great  physical  examination.  Almost  eveiything,  except  prep- 
aration for  this,  can  be  postponed  or  even  neglected  without  irreme- 
diable loss.  But  failure  to  meet  Nature's  requirement  means  ruin, 
and  a  low  mark,  a  life  of  weakness,  weariness,  and  often  pain.  This 
test  will  soon  be  applied  once  for  all,  and  must  be  final.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  the  verdict.  Nature  knows  neither  mercy  nor  forgive- 
ness for  those  who  even  ignorantly  sin  against  her  laws. 

We  can  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  even  a  caterpillar. 
During  its  larval  stage  its  whole  duty  is  to  store  up  material  for  its 
metamorphosis.  If  it  fails  in  this  it  dies,  or  a  sadly  weak  or  defective 
butterfly  emerges  from  the  cocoon.  Similarly  in  the  child  the  years 
before  ten  or  deven  furnish  the  great  opportunity  to  amass  strength 
and  vitality  against  the  lean  years  of  puberty.  If  this  opportunity  is 
neglected  or  only  half  used,  it  never  returns. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  after  ten.  The  rapid  growth  in 
height  and  the  profound  changes  in  the  vital  organs  involve  much 
destruction  of  material.  If  this  waste  is  not  removed,  it  poisons  the 
blood,  depresses  the  nervous  system,  and  produces  disinclination  to 
exercise  or  effort.  Headache,  loss  of  appetite,  pallor,  nervousness, 
and  general  weakness  follow.  The  waste  will  not  be  removed  until 
it  has  been  thoroly  oxidized  by  an  abundant  supply  of  air  taken  into 
the  blood  at  the  lungs.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  large  lung  capa- 
city. Whether  this  is  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  might  be,  in  the 
boy,  we  do  not  know.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  exces- 
sive. The  girl  at  this  period  has  the  same  weight  and  height  as  the 
boy  or  a  little  more.  She  needs  almost  as  much  oxygen  as  he,  perhaps 
even  more.  The  average  giri  at  this  period  has  for  each  pound  of 
weight  hardly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  lung  capacity  of  the  boy 
of  the  ^ame  age  At  no  period  of  her  life  does  her  lung  capacity  in- 
crease so  rapidly  under  suitable  gymnastic  exercise,  as  Anderson  has 
proved.  Even  tf  the  deficiency  were  not  so  evident,  the  quick  response 
to  the  exercise  would  be  proof  positive  of  its  needs.  Gilbert  observed 
that  during  the  pubertal  period  dull  pupils  at  all  ages  had  a  smaller 
lung  capacity  thiui  bright  ones.  Might  not  increased  lung  capacity 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  mental  growth  and  work  as  well  as  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  both  boys  and  girls  ?  Abundant  exercise 
in  the  open  air  is  absolutely  essentiid  to  this  end  as  well  as  to  stimulate 
the  action  and  growth  of  the  heart  and  all  the  vital  organs,  and  to 
maintain  the  appetite  and  the  assimilative  powers. 

About  this  time  the  girl's  brother  joins  a  baseball  nine,  and  she 
frequently  ceases  her  out-door  games  altogether.  Sometimes  she 
still  plays  a  game  of  tag,  but  is  usually  ashamed  of  this  relic  of  earlier 
chil  Ihood.    She  is  very  fortunate  if  she  is  not  continually  warned  by 
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mother,  teacher,  or  friend,  that  running,  jumping,  and  romping  are 
more  befitting  a  torn-boy  than  to  a  young  lady.  A  word  to  Uie  inex- 
perienced, as  well  as  to  the  wise,  is  often  sufficient.  She  gives  up  the 
play  habit  and  forgets  the  art,  just  when  she  needs  them  most.  Miss 
Hill,  of  the  department  of  physical  training  at  Wellesley  college,  once 
said:  "The  most  helpless  people  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  college 
girls  when  I  have  first  taken  them  into  the  gymnasium  and  told  them 
to  play.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  or  never  to  have  truly 
learned."  We  hope  that  the  college  women  have  improved  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  girls  in  our  granunar 
and  high  schools  have  not.  The  man  or  woman  who  would  discover 
or  invent  an  attractive  game  furnishing  convenient  and  suitable  exer- 
cise to  girls  of  these  grades  would  be  a  great  public  benefactor. 

Lack  of  oxygen  and  poverty  of  blood  often  disincline  the  giri  to  the 
open  air  exercise  and  life  which  she  most  needs.  She  fears  the  cold, 
feels  tired,  and  lolls  in  the  house.  Life  is  dull  and  she  craves  amuse- 
ment. She  is  lucky  if  she  can  resist  the  temptation  to  exhaust  her 
eyes  and  brain  still  more  by  the  excitement  furnished  by  trashy  novels. 
In  the  worst  cases  disorders  become  deep-seated  and  far  more  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Once  more  we  face  the  question  whether  the  death-rate 
at  nineteen  and  twenty  is  largely  due  to  diseases  which  gain  a  foothold 
at  this  time  or  which  are  a  logical  consequence  of  its  weakness. 

Read  the  last  chapter  of  Havelock  Ellis's  "Man  and  Woman," 
and  you  will  have  a  feeling  or  prejudice  that  girls  should  be  more 
resistant  to  fatal  diseases  and  really  tougher  than  boys,  as  adult 
women  are  tougher  than  men.  Burgerstein  tells  us  that  in  Sweden 
and  Finland  between  1755  and  1805  the  mortality  of  males  was  greater 
than  that  of  females  at  all  ages.  Between  1816  and  1855  exceptions 
to  this  rule  b^n  to  appear.  Between  1856  and  1870  mortality  of 
females  was  greater  in  most  of  the  pubertal  years.  Between  1871 
and  1880  the  mortality  of  females  was  greater  at  all  ages  between 
twelve  and  sixteen.  In  Boston,  according  to  Dr.  Hartwell,  the  death- 
rate  of  girls  for  the  census  years  1875,  1885,  and  1890  is  greater  than 
that  of  boys  at  all  ages  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  inclusive,  except  in 
the  seventeenth  year.  Between  ten  and  twenty  far  more  girls  than 
boys  die  of  consumption,  after  thirty  the  reverse  is  true,  lliese  facts 
are  too  few  to  prove  anything,  but  Uiey  furnish  food  for  thought,  and 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  there  is  something  in  our  modem  condi- 
tions which  is  acting  unfavorably  on  the  vitality  of  the  girl. 

The  critical  period  in  the  girl's  life  is  evidently  the  years  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  earlier  than  most  of  us  thmk.  Most  of 
our  care  and  thought  goes  to  'Mocking  the  steble  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen."    Everybody  is  intensely  interested  in  the  health  of 
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the  young  collie  woman,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Few  seem  to 
think  that  the  health  of  the  girl  in  the  grammar  school  demands  any 
care  or  attention.     This  is  certainly  a  sad  mistake. 

It  is  not  a  period  of  immediate  danger  nor  one  of  great  essential 
or  necessaiy  weakness,  altho  one  of  diminished  vigor  and  requiring 
care,  attention,  and  hygienic  conditions.  Open  air,  sunshine,  good 
cheer,  and  abundant  sleep  are  the  best  tonics.  Suitable  gymnastics 
are  very  useful.  But  to  be  e£fective  they  must  occur  more  frequently 
than  two  half -hours  a  week.  This  is  about  as  useful  as  one  good  meal 
every  three  days.  Idleness  is  neither  necessary  nor  beneficial. 
Steady  occupation  is  far  better.  At  this  aire  the  higher  mental  powers 
are  bicomioTevideDt.  The  boy  and  girUt«  be^rLig  to  dass^  and 
to  draw  inferences.  A  reasonable  amount  of  school  work  will  promote 
mental  and  physical  growth.  Overpressure  and  confinement  in  hot 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  too  long  sitting  without  change  of  posture, 
fret  and  worry,  should  be  avoided. 

The  girl  is  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  grades  or  in  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  her 
until  at  least  the  fourteenth  year.  She  is  interested  in  her  work  and 
ambitious.  Possibly  she  has  inherited  from  her  mother  an  old- 
fashioned  New  England  conscience.  She  is,  perhaps,  looking  forward 
to  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  high 
school.  She  may  be  preparing  for  college.  The  school  has  a  reputa- 
tion to  sustain,  and  the  public  demands  that  it  satisfy  the  college 
requirements  for  admission  without  knowing  or  asking  whether  these 
requirements  are  reasonable  or  not.  The  success  of  most  high  school 
teachers  is  estimated  and  graded  according  to  the  entrance  mark  or 
the  standing  of  the  girl  in  her  college  studies.  They  all  wish  her  to 
carry  o£f  honors  in  their  own  special  departments,  and  every  one  de- 
mands more  time  and  e£fort  than  is  her  fair  share.  If  she  is  excep- 
tionally bright  and  vigorous,  she  will  endure  the  strain  without  evident 
injury,  if  not  she  must  drop  out.  If  she  endures  it  without  evident 
injury,  it  may  still  not  be  profitable.  For  the  best  exercise  is  not  all 
thatc  an  be  endured,  but  all  that  will  promote  growth  and  development. 

The  teachers  in  our  women's  coUeges  are  learned,  intelligent,  and 
very  ambitious.  They  are  eager  to  prove  that  the  woman  has  as  much 
or  more  intellectual  abiUty  than  the  man.  This  question  any  man  of 
experience  will  at  once,  unhesitatingly  and  emphatically,  answer  in 
the  affirmative  without  the  evidence  of  a  college  diploma  or  of  a  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  Every  alumna  is  quick  and  proud  to  claim  that  her  insti- 
tution has  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  any  others.  Easy 
admission  in  any  study  is  a  stigma  and  disgrace.  The  colleges  are 
crowded,  and  teachers  and  alumnas  fear  that  a  slightly  lower  standard 
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will  attract  to  them  the  ill-prepared,  inefficient,  or  incapable.  One 
coUc^  raises  the  standard  of  admission  in  some  subject,  and  every 
other  one  must  foUow  its  example.  It  is  claimed  that  the  entrance 
requirements  for  our  best  women's  colleges  are  fully  equal  to  those  of 
Harvard.  And  still  they  rise.  How  high  will  they  be  ten  years  hence  ? 
The  collc^  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  drop  out  by  the  way. 
For  these  in  no  way  affect  it.  The  standard  is  maintained,  and  that  is 
the  great  desideratum. 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  grammar  school  girl.  Latin  is  usually 
begun  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  sometimes  in  the  grammar 
grade.  Physical  training  may  wait,  but  Latin  must  be  begun  early» 
and  the  foundations  must  be  deeply  and  thoroly  laid.  The  high  school 
years  are  already  full  to  overflowing.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion 
that  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  is  the  hardest  in  the  whole  course. 
It  certainly  is  anything  but  easy.  Work  which  was  formeriy  done  in 
the  high  school  must  now  be  done  earlier,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
pressure  crowds  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  grammar  grades. 
It  affects  not  only  the  girl  who  is  fitting  for  collc^  but  all  her  asso- 
ciates. In  our  smaller  schools  separate  courses  and  classes  cannot  be 
provided  for  those  going  to  coUege.  All  must  move  on  together  in 
lock-step.  About  this  time  the  parents  usually  awaken  to  the  fact — 
if  it  is  not  a  fact,  it  makes  no  difference — ^that  the  daughter  has  great 
talent  for  music,  drawing,  or  painting.  They  add  a  few  or  a  good 
many  more  hours  to  the  week's  work.  There  is  little  or  no  time  left 
for  outdoor  play  or  iexerdse.  The  girl  begins  to  look  pale  and  tired. 
She  evidently  needs  rest  and  recreation.  So  she  is  encouraged  or 
allowed  to  go  to  parties  lasting  into  the  wee  sma'  hours.  If  girl  homi- 
cide, not  to  mention  race  suicide,  is  our  aim,  this  method  is  excellent. 

It  is  a  time  for  home  care  and  watchfulness.  But  we  parents  are 
very  busy  people,  and  our  minds  are  so  occupied  with  more  important 
matters  that  we  sometimes  forget  our  children.  Some  of  us  lack 
** conveniences  for  thinking,"  to  quote  Dr.  Crothers's  phrase.  Many 
of  us  will  be  saved  on  account  of  our  "invincible  ignorance."  Most 
of  us  have  arrived  at  the  sage  conclusion  that  the  school  is  responsible 
for  the  health,  morals,  manners,  and  English  of  our  children.  But  all 
this,  while  veiy  soothing  to  us,  does  not  help  the  girl. 

What  can  the  school  do?  It  can  furnish  more  gymnastics  and 
play.  It  can  lengthen  the  recesses  and  increase  the  number  of  the 
pauses  between  recitations.  Wc  need,  above  all,  teachers  with  clear 
and  watchful  eyes  who  can  lighten  worry,  fret,  and  weariness;  can  see 
when  leniency  is  needed  and  when  firmness  is  kindness;  who  know 
when  not  to  notice  a  bad  error  or  recitation,  or  even  a  day's  or  week's 
work;  who  can  pass  over  or  even  advise  a  day's  absence  from  school 
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now  and  then.  Enough  knowledge  of  physiology  to  enable  them  to 
persuade  the  girl  that  wet  feet  and  damp  skirts  are  dangerous  at  this 
period  would  do  no  harm.  We  need  wise  and  sympathetic  teachers, 
who  have  a  leaning  towards  mercy;  and  above  all  a  public  educated 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  and  support  them  and  thdr  efforts.  At 
present  we  are  far  more  likely  to  blame  our  teachers  for  that  which 
they  cannot,  and  we  will  not  change. 

Amherst  College.  John  M.  Tyler. 

(Boston  Tranacript  Report  of  Address  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.) 


The  first  fifteen  years  of  life  can  be  better  spent  if  they  are  frankly 
given  over  to  three  things — ^to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  and  finally  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
body  as  a  serviceable  tool  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the 
spirit.  None  of  these  are  abstract  tasks.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
successful,  they  are  concrete. 

The  first  thing  that  children  need  is  to  be  loved,  and  with  a 
warm,  human  love  that  they  can  see  and  feel.  The  essence  of  such  a 
love  is  comradeship.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  senti- 
mentahty  which  pets  and  spoils  the  child  by  shielding  him  from  the 
natural  results,  the  wholesome  unhappiness,  following  upon  wrong- 
doing. Every  teacher  sees  so  mUch  of  this  poor  counterfeit  on  the 
part  of  both  fathers  and  mothers,  that  he  is  tempted  to  go,  at  least 
outwardly,  to  the  other  extreme  and  be  unduly  severe.  What  is 
needed  is  that  larger  emotion  which  sees  straight,  but  sees  also  with 
sympathy  and  kindly  toleration.  In  such  an  atmosphere  there  are 
few  children  who  will  not  respond.  In  the  intimacy  and  sacredness 
of  this  life  of  the  affections  are  to  be  found  the  best  possibilities  of 
the  human  spirit. 

And  the  second  thing  children  need  is  just  that  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  which  touches  with  rose  and  gold  the  grayest  days  and 
envelopes  all  life  with  genuine  poetry  and  romance.  The  most 
hopeless  children  that  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  are  the 
apathetic  and  unimaginative  ones.  But  the  more  I  see  of  children, 
the  more  I  have  come  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  abnormal.  Your 
healthy,  normal  child  has  a  warm  heart  and  an  imagination  which 
outruns  Andersen  or  Grimm.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  kill 
this  splendid  play  of  fancy,  and  this  we  too  often  do.  We  kill  it  by 
an  avalanche  of  impertinent  facts,  by  malnutrition,  by  too  great 
literalness,  above  all,  ridicule.  In  reality,  we  ought  to  nurture  it» 
exerdse  it,  train  it,  chasten  it,  expand  it. 
— C.  Hanford  Hendebson,  in  Teachers  Magazine. 


School- Room  Practice 

Cbc  Hrt  of  Qucetioning 

|HE  art  of  questioning  affords,  I  believe,  as  broad  a  fidd  for 
the  display  of  personality  and  tfairhing  talent  as  any  other 
phase  of  teaching.  Here  the  teacher  may  show  himself 
endowed  with  tact,  versatility,  individuality,  in  short  he 
may  show  himself  a  genius.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  prove 
himself  a  mere  dependent  weakling,  fit  not  to  have  the  care  of  children 
entrusted  to  him,  but  rather  to  have  himself  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
others. 

The  art  may  be  acquired  to  a  d^ree  by  observation  and  applica- 
tion, yet  it  is  really  mastered  by  only  a  very  few.  For,  as  has  been 
said,  mastery  requires  the  versatility  of  a  genius  and  few  there  are  who 
really  possess  this  requisite  quality. 

In  general,  there  are  three  kinds  of  questions  (1)  The  Inductive, 
{2)  The  Stimulative  (S)  The  Examination. 

The  Inductive  questioning  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Socratic 
method  of  instruction,  having  originated  with  Socrates  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  It  is  as  important  and  as  cognitive,  tho,  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  An  English  author  in  speaking 
of  the  method  of  Socrates  says; ''He  found  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ignorant  of  some  important  truth  and  instead  of  professing 
to  instruct  them,  he  sought  to  know  their  sentiments  upon  some  other 
truth  with  which  he  knew  they  were  acquainted,  and  which  he  knew 
was  connected  with  the  one  he  wanted  to  lead  them  to.  By  familiar 
interrogatories  he  conducted  them,  step  by  step,  thru  the  intermediate 
principles  tiU  they  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  perceiving  that 
which  they  had  never  before  observed.  He  found  them  under  the 
influence  of  some  dangerous  error  and  instead  of  professing  to  correct 
them,  he  led  them  on  by  successive  questions  to  discern  an  absurdity 
in  which  they  unexpectedly  found  diemselves  landed  by  their  own 
principles." 

The  process  seems  more  productive  of  reasoning  power  than  any 
other  method.  The  teacher  strives  to  make  use  of  known  facts  or 
facts  easily  perceptible  in  finding  out  unknown  truths.  Happy  illus- 
trations of  Socratism  may  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  For 
instance,  when  asked  by  a  lawyer  how  he  might  inherit  Eternal  life, 
Christ  answered  by  asking  the  lawyer  in  turn,  what  are  the  ten  com- 
mandments ?  When  the  lawyer  repeated  these,  he  had  answered  his 
own  question.  Further,  when  asked  by  the  lawyer  to  define  **  neigh- 
bor." Christ  related  the  parable  of  the  man  who  went  down  from 
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Jerusaleia  to  Jericho  and  fdl  among  thieves,  who  stripped  him  and 
left  him  half  dead.  The  respective  actions  of  a  priest,  a  Levite,  and 
a  certain  Samaritan  were  told.  Then  the  lawyer  was  asked  which 
of  the  three  was  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves.  This 
method  was  certainly  more  instructive  than  any  definition  that  could 
have  been  given  for  '*  neighbor. " 

Every  new  idea  that  comes  to  us  is  percdved  by  the  aid  of  previous 
ideas.  There  is  no  hill  we  can  not  dimb  if  only  we  are  allowed  to 
approach  its  summit  by  slow  enough  degrees. 

The  Stimulative  question  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
curiosity.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  hiunan  nature  to  be  ever  searching 
for  the  causes  of  things.  When  once  a  child  gets  interested  in  a  state, 
an  effect,  or  happening  its  mind  inmiediately  becomes  curious  to  know 
the  causes  for  such — ^and  this  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  third  class  of  questions  is  the  Examination.  Its  purpose  is 
solely  to  test  knowledge  and  is  the  most  generally  used  in  the  class- 
room. It  therefore  deserves  especial  consideration.  The  natural 
method  of  treatment  that  suggests  itself  is  embraced  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  (a)  The  matter,  (6)  the  form  of  the  questions,  (c)  the 
teacher  in  questioning. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  questions,  of  course  they  should 
pertain  only  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Expansion  and 
explanations  are  always  necessaiy,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
teacher  on  recitation  to  branch  off  on  subjects  totally  foreign  to  the  one 
the  class  has  studied  for  recitation.  Thus  teachers  often  consume 
the  time  in  talking  and  quizzing  on  irrelevant  and  uninteresting  sub- 
jects, which  ought  to  be  spent  in  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  class. 

When  pupils  are  not  required  to  recite,  they  quickly  fall  out  of  the 
habit  of  preparing  lessons.  Pupik  should  be  tested  on  each  lesson 
with  exhaustive  questions.  Advanced  classes  should  be  asked  ques- 
tions which  bear  on  the  subject,  yet  which  may  not  be  found  in  the 
book,  and  which  require  original  thinking  in  answering.  Only  to  the 
smaUer  children  should  book  questions  be  asked.  The  use  of  these 
questions  with  advanced  pupik  tends  only  to  dwarf  their  individuali- 
ties. Without  adhering  too  closely  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  indeed, 
without  the  use  of  the  text-book  on  recitation,  the  teacher  having  a 
good  working  conception  of  the  lesson,  should  present  it  to  the  clasa 
with  questions  foUowing  a  logical  order.  In  this  way  each  lesson 
becomes  a  unit.  And  this  suggests  the  importance  of  review  questions. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  ask  a  few  general  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  each  recitation,  embracing  all  of  the  important  points  of  tihe  pre- 
vious lesson.  Only  a  few  moments  are  consumed,  and  then  the  pupils 
^ee  to-day's  lesson  as  a  continuation  and  development  of  yesterday's. 
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No  general  principle  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
question.  Only  there  should  be  great  variety.  The  questions  must 
be  adapted  to  the  subject  and  to  the  class.  More  specifically,  they 
must  be  adapted  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  asked.  The 
same  question  wiU  not  appeal  to  and  interest  the  duUest  and  the  bright- 
est of  a  dassy  nor  two  of  the  brightest  of  a  class.  The  teacher  in 
framing  the  question  must  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  capa- 
city and  individuality  of  the  pupil.  A  question  wisely  worded  and 
directed  will  often  awaken  the  curiosity  of  an  unthinking  child,  and 
stir  up  in  his  soul  higher  hopes  and  nobler  aspirations.  Such  a  ques- 
tion must  vividly  appeal  to  one.  On  every  subject  there  are  ways  in 
which  to  interest  each  pupil  in  a  school.  But  for  the  teacher  to  dis- 
cover these  ways,  he  must  be  continually  experimenting  with  and 
learning  the  personalities  of  the  children.  To  the  child  interested  in 
mathematics,  a  question  stated  in  the  form  of  a  problem  will  be  inter- 
esting.    The  pupil  fond  of  history  will  appreciate  a  historical  question. 

Questions  should  be  asked  in  simple  language,  but  very  seldom 
in  a  way  which  would  permit  of  the  simple  answer  Yes  or  No.  Com- 
plete and  well-rounded  sentences  should  be  demanded.  The  process 
of  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  clothing  the  thought  in  good  lan- 
guage is  very  beneficial.  Advanced  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  open  discussion.  There  is  no  better  way  of  strength- 
ening the  individuality  of  a  child  than  to  allow  him  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  these  matters  for  discussion. 

We  now  come  to  the  Teacher  in  Questioning.  By  this  I  mean  the 
action  of  the  teacher,  his  visible  personality.  Here  the  teacher  cannot 
be  too  careful,  for  he  must  remember  that  the  children  under  him  are 
in  the  most  formative  period  of  life,  and  are  absorbing  into  their  sys- 
tem his  every  word  and  act.  The  first  duty  is  to  be  natural  in  manner, 
never  evincing  affectation  or  disgust,  tho  he  should  ever  maintain 
a  degree  of  native  animation.  The  very  tone  of  the  teacher's  voice 
is  the  source  of  inspiration  or  disgust  as  the  case  may  be.  That  teacher 
who  has  spirit  and  vigor  always  has  an  attentive  and  interested  class, 
while  the  unanimated  teacher  is  a  bore  to  himself  and  to  his  class,  and 
should  himself  be  blamed  for  the  stupidity  of  those  under  him.  Be- 
sides manner  there  should  be  method  in  putting  questions.  It  is  a 
very  serious  fault  to  ask  questions  to  pupils  in  rotation.  When  this 
method  is  used,  only  one  pupil  instead  of  the  whole  class  is  taught  at 
the  time.  The  question  should  be  followed  by,  not  preceded  by  the 
name  of  the  one  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Not  until  the  question  and 
the  name  have  been  stated  should  any  one  know  who  is  even  likely 
to  be  asked.  And  having  been  plainly  asked  one  time  it  should  not 
be  repeated. 

Burgaw,  N,  C  Supt.  B.  T.  Cowper,  A.  B 
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A  CoMPARATiyE  Studt  ov  Resui/tb  in  Spelunq  and 
Abithmetic  m  1846  and  1905. 

A  most  remarkable  piece  of  educational  investigation  has  recently  been 
accomplished  at  Sprinffneld.  Mass.  It  practically  aecides  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  schools  oi  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  with  their  narrow  curri- 
culum, produced  better  spellers  and  better  cipherers  than  the  present-day 
schools  with  their  more  elaborate  programs.  It  came  about  in  this  way: 
About  eiffht  years  ago,  in  cleaning  out  the  garret  of  the  old  high  school  in 
Springfield,  tnere  was  found  in  a  rubbish  heap  a  bound  volume  containing 
spelHng  tests  and  examination  questions  witn  answers,  of  the  year  1846. 
Dr.  Bfuliet,  to  whose  great  work  as  superintendent  is  due  the  exceptionally 
good  name  of  the  city's  schools,  placed  the  volume  in  his  safe,  and  on  leaving 
Springfield  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Riley,  a  very  efficient  and  keen- 
sighted  grammar  school  principal.  Mr.  Riley  at  once  recognized  the  pecuHar 
vShie  of  the  find  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  series  of  educational  tests  which 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubts  the  superiority  of  the  work  of  the 
modem  elementary  schools  over  those  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  results  of  his 
tests  were  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican  and  here  reprinted  in 
Educational  Foundations,  for  the  unusual  value  they  have  for  educators. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Rice's  articles,  in  the  Forum,  on  needed  lines  of 
educational  research,  this  is  probably  the  most  important  contribution  made 
to  tanffible  pedagogjy.  For  the  want  of  testimony  such  as  tlus  there  has  been 
no  ena  of  lamentation  over  the  decline  of  the  efficiency^  of  the  schools  in  the 
so-called  "practical"  branches.  We  have  been  told  in  season  and  out  of 
season  that  spelling  and  arithmetic  were  never  more  poorly  taught  than  at 

S resent,  and  that  the  only  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  three  R 
eshpots  of  old.  Now  comes  the  awful  disillusionment  of  the  pleaders  for  the 
ways  of  the  fathers.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  cold  logic  of  the  tests 
supplied  by  Mr.  Riley.  He  shows  that  the  pupils  attending  the  present-day 
grammar  schools  of  Springfield  not  only  do  much  better  in  aritnmetic,  but 
spell  better  than  their  forbears  in  1846. — The  Editor. 

Can  school  children  of  to-day  spell  as  well  as  the  school  children 
of  half  a  century  ago  ?  Is  aritlunetic  taught  as  effectively  now  as  it 
was  when  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  boys  ?  Are  we  n^lecting 
the  three  R's?  These  questions  disturb  teachers,  agitate  school 
boards,  and  sometimes  produce  violent  controversies.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  in  the  '* common  branches"  the  modem 
school  is  inferior  to  the  school  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  settling  these  ever-recurring  questions,  and  that  is  by 
giving  examinations  to  pupils  of  to-day  which  were  given  in  the  schools 
of  half  a  century  ago,  and  coolly  comparing  results.  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  sets  of  old  test  papers  suitable  for  comparison. 
Springfield,  however,  has  such  papers, — ^probably  the  most  interesting 
set  in  the  state.  Mr.  Parish,  the  second  principal  of  Springfield  high 
school,  gave  examinations  to  hb  pupils  in  penmanship,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  the  papers, — the  actual 
work  of  our  worthy  grandparents, — ^are  to-day  in  a  bound  volume  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  on  Vemon  street. 
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Two  of  these  tests,  speUing  and  arithmetic,  were  given  to  about 
250  ninth  grade  pupik  of  our  local  schools  last  March,  and  the  results 
were  carefully  compared.  The  tests  should  in  fairness  have  been 
given  to  the  sophomore  or  at  least  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  high 
school.  The  questions  in  arithmetic  were  reprinted  exactly  as  thej 
appeared  in  the  original  papers,  and  both  tests  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  one  principal.  The  children  of  five  schools  took  part  in 
the  examination.  The  papers  were  sent  to  the  directing  principal, 
and  he  examined  and  marked  according  to  a  uniform  standard,  the 
papers  of  the  new  and  the  old  tests.     Following  are  the  results: 

1846  1905 

Number  of  pupils    85  245 

SpeUing,  per  cent,  correct 40.6  51.2 

Arithmetic,  per  cent,  correct 29. 4  65. 5 

The  grammar  school  pupils  of  to-day  not  only  did  much  better 
work  in  arithmetic,  but  they  actuaUy  averaged  higher  in  spdUng. 

THE  BAD  WORK  IN  8PEIXING. 

Below  are  the  words  of  the  spelling  test, — a  formidable  list, — ^with 
the  results  of  the  examination  in  1846: 

« ^Times * 

Correct.  Incorrect. 

1  accidental 61  24 

2  accessible    31  54 

3  baptism 54  31 

4  chirography   30  55 

5  characteristic 39  46 

6  deceitfully 40  45 

7  descendant 24  61 

8  eccentric 39  46 

9  evanescent 17  68 

10  fierceness 42  43 

11  feignedly 28  57 

12  ghastliness    23  62 

13  gnawed. 33  52 

14  heiress 42  43 

15  hysterics 40  45 

16  imbecility 50  35 

17  inconceivable 20  65 

18  inconvenience 32  53 

19  inefficient 33  52 

20  irresistible 13  72 

Of  the  class  of  1846,  only  15  of  the  eighty-five  pupils  stood  as  high 
as  70  per  cent,  in  this  spelling  test,  the  present  **  passing"  mark  in  the 
schools.  Two  pupils  had  none  spelled  correctly;  nine  had  only  one 
right;  while  £8,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  class,  mis- 
spelled 17  or  more  words.  The  mistakes  were  interesting.  The  31 
pupils  who  misspelled  ''baptism"  spelled  it  15  different  ways;  and 
**  heiress  "  was  written  by  48  pupils  in  22  different  ways.    The  follow- 
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ing  words,  taken  from  the  papers  in  spelling 
that  originality  in  spelling  was  not  unknown 
Pasish's  school: 


bebTooB 

babtism 

hurnflB 

heimiBS 

batism 

heireeB 

batisim 

hvil'UCBB 

baptsim 

hieresB 

baptisim 

hcrcoB 

baptisimn 

lurreflB 

baptiaexn 

hereis 

baptisom 

airresB 

baptisum 

aireoB 

bapttsemn 

airest 

baptisim 

airrent 

baptism 

airhesB 

baptisiam 

arresB 

baptiasm 

arris 

arriss 

aries 

ariest 

areresB 

arerest 

and  geography,  prove 
to  the  children  of  Mr. 


Agsta 
Bristle 
Suffork 
Midlesex 


Berkshiere 

Eirie 

Ontarao 

Mane 

Vamont 

Rodiland 

Connetticut 

Comedicut 

Newjessy 

Pen<3lvany 

Louaeanna 


Mysune 
Misury 


MANY  MISTAKES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Below  are  the  problems  in  arithmetic: 

1.  Add  together  the  following  numbers:  Three  thousand  and  nine, 
twenty-nine,  one,  three  hundred  and  one,  sixty-one,  sixteen,  seven  hundred 
two,  nine  thousand,  nineteen  and  a  hidf ,  one  and  a  half. 

2.  Multiply  10008  by  8009. 

3.  In  a  town  five  miles  wide  and  six  miles  long,  how  many  acres? 

4.  How  many  steps  of  two  and  a  half  feet  each  will  a  person  take  in  walk- 
ing one  mile? 

5.  What  is  one-third  of  175>^? 

6.  A  boy  bought  three  dozen  oranges  for  37>^  cents  and  sold  them  for 
l^  cents  apiece;  what  would  he  have  gained  if  he  had  sold  them  for  2)^  cents 
apiece? 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number,  one-third  of  which  exceeds  one  fourth  of  it 
by  two;  what  ia  the  number? 

8.  What  ia  the  simple  interest  of  $1200  for  12  years,  11  months,  and  29 
days? 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  examples  were  passed  over  as  too 
difficult  to  attack,  and  the  incorrect  answers  were  so  far  from  the  mark 
as  to  overwhelm  one  with  the  conviction  that  the  children  were  en« 
tirely  lacking  in  power  to  mentally  approximate  the  results.  Answers 
to  the  fifth  example  varied  from  5^  to  6312.  Below  are  some  of  the 
incorrect  answers  to  the  problem  in  simple  interest — ^a  problem  which 
was  worked  correctly  by  only  13  pupils.  Dollar  signs,  decimal  points* 
and  commas  are  the  pupils',  the  first  two  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their 
absence: 

$87.58.00;  $93.58;   $114.00;   $179.80;   007.92;   $937.80;  $0328.00;  03.28; 
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96.86;  116.08;  2.15.80;  449.500;  475.00;  638.00;  932.200;  1860,58;  93,580; 
491040;  892800;  31966H;  1908000;  110,88,05;  4593600;  5587200;  770017400; 
11038980000;  72^. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  dass  got  the  correct  answer  to  the  first 
example;  50  had  the  second  correct;  only  11  secured  the  desired  result 
in  the  fourth,  and  seven — ^aU  boys — obtained  the  masteiy  in  the  fifth. 
Of  29  girls,  not  one  had  the  right  answer  to  the  fourth  or  sixth,  and 
only  three  worked  the  interest  problem  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  girls  averaged  9  per  cent,  on  the  test. 

THE  QEOORAPHY  WAS  POOR. 

Fully  as  interesting  were  the  results  in  geography.  This  examina- 
tion consisted  of  12  questions,  all  tests  of  the  memory.  Twdve  pupils 
thought  the  St.  Lawrence  river  flowed  north,  nine  south,  seven  east, 
four  west,  22  northeast,  two  northwest,  four  southeast,  11  south- 
west, and  one  north  and  south.  One-third  of  the  class  couldn't 
name  a  single  county  in  Massachusetts;  another  third  named 
less  than  one-half  of  them;  while  two  pupik  wrote  Worcester, 
Providence,  Lowell,  and  Hartford  as  the  only  counties  they  could 
remember.  The  last  question  was,  ''What  is  the  largest  river 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts?"  Twenty-three  pupils  failed 
to  answer  it;  24  named  the  Merrimac;  22,  or  one-fourth  of  the  class 
wrote  ''Connecticut,*'  and  among  the  other  answers  were  St.  Law- 
rence, Hudson,  Mississippi,  and  Fall  River. 

SUCCESSFUL   CAREER  OF  PUPILS. 

Among  those  who  were  most  successful  in  the  tests  were  two  boys 
who  are  still  living  in  Springfield.  One  has  been  mayor  of  the  city* 
the  other  is  a  leader  in  business  life.  Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  who 
faUed  in  spelling  became  leaders  as  well.  One  giri,  who  attempted 
only  four  of  the  eight  examples,  and  had  them  all  wrong,  became  an 
honored  member  of  the  Springfidd  school  board.  A  boy  who  missed 
nineteen  of  the  twenty  words  and  who  solved  only  three  of  the  eight 
examples  correctly,  became  president  of  a  bank.  His  life  as  a  citizen 
was  truly  noble  and  at  his  death  his  city  paid  unusual  honor  to  his 
memory.  Another  boy  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  a  bank  in  Albany. 
Still  another  boy  who  could  not  do  a  single  example  and  who  could 
speU  but  six  words  correctly  became  mayor  of  a  western  city.  There 
is  more  to  life  than  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  the  school-room  esti- 
mate of  a  child  is  often  apt  to  be  narrow  and  unjust.  The  value  of  a 
life  is  more  often  determined  by  qualities  of  character  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  a  spelling  test  nor  by  school  standards. 

coxDrnoNS  m  the  old  schools. 

Were  these  comparative  tests  fair?    Were  not  the  schools  con- 
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ducted  in  such  a  maimer  in  1846  as  to  make  a  *'fair  test"  impossible  , 
to-day  ?  Was  not  the  school  year  much  shorter  than  it  is  now  ?  Were 
not  the  high  school  pupik  much  younger  than  the  present  9th-grade 
children  ?  Should  not  these  tests  have  been  given  to  pupils  of  the  8th 
or  possibly  the  7th  grade  ?  These  questions  can  be  answered  only  by 
giving  some  facts  about  the  schools  of  1846. 

llie  Springfield  high  school  in  1846  was  located  on  State  street, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  court  house.  The  building  was  of  brick,  and 
two  stories  high,  with  an  entrance  on  State  street.  It  must  have  been 
about  80  or  90  feet  long  and  50  or  60  feet  wide.  There  was  a  house 
between  it  and  Elm  street,  and  a  lane  connected  the  two  streets  west  of 
the  school.  This  high  school  was  organized  in  1841  for  the  center 
district  of  the  town.  Rev.  Samuel  Lawton  was  its  first  principal,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1844  by  Ariel  Parish.  Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Lawton 's 
term  the  building  was  somewhat  remodeled, — ^a  two-story  addition 
being  built  on  the  State  street  end.  This  addition  provided  recitation 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  it  was  surmounted  by  a  bell  tower.  On  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  were  two  rooms;  one,  on  the  east  side,  occu- 
pied by  primary  pupils,  the  other,  on  the  west  side,  used  for  inter- 
mediate classes.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  grammar  and  high 
schools.  The  furniture  on  this  floor  consisted  of  painted  pine  desks 
roughly  finished.  These  desks  and  their  supports  were  entirely  of  . 
wood,  and  were  made  to  accommodate  pupik  singly.  The  double 
desks  with  iron  supports  were  just  coming  into  use  and  were  installed 
in  the  new  building  on  Court  street,  which  was  opened  a  few  years 
later.  There  was  a  raised  platform,  two  steps  in  height,  in  the  south 
end  of  the  room,  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  children  in  passing  from 
the  main  room  to  the  recitation  rooms.  The  principal's  desk  stood 
near  the  center  of  the  raised  platform.  While  Mr.  Parish  was  princi- 
pal the  whole  second  floor  in  the  older  part  of  the  building  was  all  one 
room.  As  the  room  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  one  of  our  school- 
rooms, there  was  no  diflSculty  in  conducting  several  recitations  at  the 
same  time. 

In  1846  the  high  school  was  in  fair  condition.  It  consisted  of  about 
100  pupils,  who  were  considered  well  fitted  for  high  school  work.  Mr. 
Parish,  the  principal,  tells  us  in  his  report  that  1^  years  before  "'a 
aecond  male  teacher  was  employed,  who  took  off  a  large  class  of  the 
younger  and  most  backward  pupils."  The  foreign,  non-English- 
speaUng  element,  which  makes  instruction  so  difficult  in  many  of  the 
schools  to-day,  was  entirely  lacking. 

The  school  year  was  longer  than  it  is  now.  The  report  of  the 
school  committee  for  the  year  1846  tells  us  that  the  school  year  com- 
menced on  the  Monday  after  "  Thanksgiving  week, "  and  consisted  of 
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four  terms  of  11  weeks  each, — a  total  of  44  weeks  of  actual  school 
work.  Children  attended  school  six  hours  a  day,  from  9  o'clock  to  12, 
and  from  l.SO  to  4.30.  During  the  summer  term  school  began  at  8 
o'clock  and  lasted  until  5,  the  two  sessions  being  each  three  hours  in 
length,  with  an  interval  of  three  hours  between.  Our  school  year  is 
approximately  1,000  hours  in  length, — 40  weeks  of  25  hours  each. 
In  1846  schools  were  in  session  about  1,340  hours, — 44  weeks  of  30 
hours  each.  The  child  who  attoided  school  three  years  then  spent  as 
many  hours  in  school  as  one  who  attends  four  years  now. 

The  work  had  been  supervised,  and  Springfield  schools  were  even 
then  among  the  best.  Springfield  was  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts 
to  appoint  a  man  as  superintendent  of  schools  who  was  not  already 
on  the  school  board.  Samuel  S.  Greene  began  his  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  October,  1840,  six  years  before  these  tests  were 
given.  He  held  two  meetings  of  teachers  each  week,  one  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  and  one  in  the  south.  The  result  of  his  work  was 
epitomized  by  Horace  Mann  in  a  letter  to  the  Springfield  committee 
early  in  1842.  The  letter,  after  referring  to  a  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Mann 
to  seven  of  Springfield's  schools,  says:  *'  I  am  sure  your  schools  have 
made  more  progress  within  the  last  18  months  than  during  the  three 
previous  years."  Francis Dwight, editor  of  the  New  York DiMrid 
School  Journal^  who  had  been  for  many  years  weU  acquainted  with 
Springfield  schools  and  who  had  recently  visited  a  number  of  them, 
wrote  about  the  same  time  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  '*  evidences  of 
vigorous  and  true  advancement."  This  pioneer  work  in  expert 
supervision  was  indicative  of  the  earnest,  aggressive  manner  in  which 
the  Springfield  school  board  attacked  the  problem  of  common  school 
education,  and  placed  the  public  schools  of  the  town  among  the  best 
in  the  state. 

The  average  age  at  which  pupils  entered  high  school  was  as  high 
as  it  is  to-day.  In  1846,  of  the  3,351  pupils  enrolled  in  Springfield, 
166  were  over  16  years  of  age.  As  many  as  60  or  70  of  these  must 
have  been  in  the  high  school;  this  would  leave  in  the  grammar  schools 
about  100,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  Last  year,  of 
the  9,576  pupils  enrolled  below  the  high  school,  only  238,  or  less  than 
2i  per  cent.,  were  over  15^  years  of  age.  In  1846  there  were  53  chil- 
dren under  four  years  of  age  attending  school;  last  year,  excluding 
kindergartens,  there  were  only  24  children  under  five  years.  These 
figures  prove  that  in  1846  larger  proportions  of  the  children  enrolled 
bdow  the  high  school  were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  over  16  than  i& 
true  at  the  present  time.  We  would  conclude  also  that  as  the  high 
school  course  covered  three  years  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of  the 
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old  high  school  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  pupils  who  are 
doing  the  second  year's  work  in  the  high  school  to-day. 

The  course  of  study  in  1846  was  quite  definite.  Reading,  writings 
arithmetiCy  geography,  and  spelling  were  about  all  the  branches 
taught  below  the  high  school.  Spelling  was  strongly  emphasized* 
as  the  following  extracts  from  the  course  of  study  and  high  school 
principal's  report  show: 

No  one  shaU  be  advanced  to  the  second  class  (third  year  primary)  who 
cannot  spell  with  ease  and  propriety  the  words  in  "My  First  School  Book. " 

No  one  to  be  advanced  to  tne  firat  class  (fourth  year  primary)  who  cannot 
spell  words  easily  in  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  Spelling  Book. 

Accuracy  in  spelling  and  excellence  in  reading  are  deemed  of  the  first 
importance. 

Ability  to  spell  correctly  is  deemed  highly  important,  as  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  ail  requirements,  without  which  no  person  can  be  accurate  or  intelli- 
gible as  a  scholar,  or  ever  safe  from  exposure  to  great  mortification  in  after 

R^ular  exercises  are  required  in  this  branch  (in  the  high  school),  which 
are  rigidly  criticised  until  the  pupils  make  it  obvious  that  tney  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

How  many  of  the  1,320  hours  were  given  to  drill  in  spelling  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  tell.  With  Springfield  at  one  end  of  the  state 
declaring  that  ability  to  spell  lay  "  at  the  foundation  of  all  require- 
ments," and  that  ''no  person  could  be  intelligible  as  a  scholar"  with- 
out it;  and  Cambridge  at  the  other  end  urging  the  use  of  the  spelling 
book  as  a  book  which  in  the  day  of  the  fathers  was  "  ever  acknowledged 
'the  only  sure  guide  to  the  English  tongue,'  "  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  not  only  in  Sprin^eld,  but  thruout  the  state,  spelling 
was  given  the  place  of  prominence.  These  facts  and  statistics  seem 
to  prove  that  Springfield's  schools  were  such  in  1846  that  those  who 
took  the  tests  originally  had  many  advantages  over  the  ninth  grade 
pupils  to  whom  the  tests  were  given  last  spring.  English  was  spoken 
in  all  the  homes;  the  school  year  was  one-third  longer  than  it  is  now; 
six  years  before  the  tests  were  given  a  superintendent  had  begun  his 
expert  work;  there  were  few  studies,  hence  more  time  could  be  given 
to  each;  the  high  school  was  well  established,  as  it  had  been  in  exis- 
tence five  years  under  two  able  principals;  the  young  and  backward 
children  had  been  taken  out  of  the  high  school  nearly  two  years  before; 
and,  finally,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
present  ninth  grade.  Yet  these  tests  clearly  established  the  superior- 
ity of  the  modem  school  in  the  ''conmion  branches"  spelling  and 
arithmetic. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  schools  of  half  a  century  ago, 
— and  much  can  be  said, — ^these  old  test  papers  present  indisputable 
evidence  of  their  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent day.     Those  who  are  thoroly  familiar  with  the  modem  school 
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readily  see  why  the  woric  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  is  better 
to-day  than  it  could  have  been  years  ago.  Excluding  the  text-books 
in  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  11  different  books  were  read 
below  the  high  school,  in  1846,  about  one  a  year;  children  now  read 
7S,  or  about  eight  each  year,  in  taking  the  same  course.  The  taste 
for  reading  is  to-day  stimulated  and  directed,  and,  from  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  reading  matter,  the  child  acquires  a  laiger  vocab- 
ulary and  learns  to  spell  many  new  words  unconsciously.  Children 
are  not  only  receiving  much  solider  and  more  sensible  and  skilful 
instruction  in  the  three  R's,  but  many  of  their  homes  are  being  elevated 
and  their  lives  broadened  and  enriched,  and  their  usefulness  and 
capacity  for  eujoyment  increased  as  never  before.  The  old  school  in 
its  meagemess,  starved  the  imagination  and  emotions,  and  its  harsh 
discipline  suppressed  and  warped  activities.  Even  a  superficial  read- 
ing of  the  old  records  and  reports  prove  that  the  intelligent  people  of 
those  times  were  cognizant  of  its  defects  and  struggled  to  remedy  them. 
The  leading  educators  of  to-day  are  probably  fuUy  as  cognizant  of  the 
defects  of  the  modem  school  and  are  struggling  with  equal  sincerity 
and  earnestness  for  better  things. 

Springfieldy  Mass,  Principal  Riley. 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  that  all  of  my  childreu  have  re- 
ceived,  or  are  receiving,  a  portion  of  their  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  District,  in  this  city ;  and  I  feel  that  the  advantage 
to  them  is  incalculable.  I  certainly  do  not  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  higher  education.  It  would  be  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune if  we  ever  permitted  such  a  warped  and  twisted  view  of 
democracy  to  obtaiu  as  would  be  implied  in  a  denial  of  the  advan- 
tage that  comes  to  the  whole  nation  from  the  higher  education 
of  the  few  who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  it.  But  while  fully  admitting  this,  it  remains  true  that 
mast  important  of  all  is  the  education  of  the  common  school. 
The  public  schools  are  not  merely  the  educational  centers  for  the 
mass  of  our  people,  but  they  are  the  factories  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Incidental  to  its  other  work,  the  public  school  does  more 
th«n  any  other  institution  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  description  to 
Americanize  the  child  of  foreign-bom  parents  who  comes  here 
when  young,  or  is  born  here.  Nothing  else  counts  for  as  much 
in  welding  together  into  one  compact  mass  of  citizenship  the 
different  race  stocks  which  here  are  being  fused  into  a  new 
nationalitv.  — Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


School  Administration 


Qnectttcd  Qucdtions  in  tbc  Organization  and  Hdmin- 

ietration  of  the  Scboots 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

THE    ARTICULATION   OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

have  a  continuous  and  pretty  well  articulated  school  system, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Teachers  and 
children  are  continually  enjoined  to  be  thinking  of  the 
next  school  above.  A  teacher  whose  pupik  do  not  pass 
is  discredited.  A  child  who  does  not  pass  is  in  peril  of 
being  eternally  lost.  This  may  not  be  really  so  dreadful  to 
the  individual  teacher  and  the  individual  child,  tho  each 
thinks  it  is.  It  may  be  as  well  to  have  some  pressure  as  to 
have  everything  fall  down  and  everybody  becomes  lackadaisical  for 
the  want  of  attention.  But  does  it  not  inevitably  attach  more  sig- 
nificance to  the  upper  than  to  the  middle  schools?  Does  it  not 
assume  that  the  road  to  college  and  the  road  to  glory  are  all  the 
same? 

And  are  they  ?  No  thinking  man  can  doubt  the  self-satisfaction 
and  enlarged  inteUectual  enjoyment  which  commonly  result  from 
coUc^  training.  No  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  Uie  advantage 
which  the  liberally  educated  and  disciplined  mind  has  in  severe  men- 
tal work  and  particularly  in  intellectual  combat.  No  one  can  fail 
to  see  how  the  higher  institutions  break  out  new  roads  and  lead  the 
thinking  of  the  world  to  higher  planes.  And  surely  no  school  man 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  the  vitalizing,  the  energizing,  and  the  steady- 
ing of  the  lower  schools  must  necessarily  come  from  the  higher  schools. 
But  there  are  those  who  will  deny  that  it  is  desirable  that  aU  children 
shall  go  to  college.  There  are  enough  who  do  not  think  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  college  degree  and  admission  to  a  profession,  with 
little  adaptation  to  it  and  little  to  do  after  it,  than  it  is  to  master  a 
manual  vocation  and  have  plenty  to  do.  There  are  folks  in  the  world 
who  dare  to  suspect  that  many  a  one  becomes  really  unbalanced  and 
pretty  nearly  useless  thru  college  teaching  and  college  study  ,when 
he  might  have  been  happy  and  useful  if  conditions  and  normal  in- 
clinations had  been  regarded  and  if  he  had  found  himself  in  a  work 
where  he  could  have  had  the  reward  and  the  joy  which  come  from 
accomplishing  things.  There  are  those  who  even  venture  1o  suspect 
that  men  and  women  with  work  which  they  love  and  the  steadiness 
and  balance  and  respect  which  they  gain  by  doing  it  are  safer  citizens 
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and  more  attractive  characters  than  men  and  women  who  have  been 
thru  the  schools  without  being  able  to  put  the  training  of  the  schools 
to  the  doing  of  things  which  are  of  moment  to  the  worid. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  value  of  the  higher  learning  to  the  world 
at  large;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  power  and  purpose  of  each  individual 
to  mi&e  it  of  most  use  to  himself.  The  unambitious  or  the  incapa- 
ble rich,  who  are  not  in  danger  of  doing  much  anjrway,  may  very 
well  go  to  college,  if  they  can  be  kept  from  ruining  the  colleges  while 
there.  The  rich  who  have  work  and  sand  in  them  will  ordinarily 
seize  upon  college  training  while  they  enlarge  the  substance  and 
illustrate  the  point  and  power  of  it.  The  poor  must  balance  values: 
they  will  coolly  calculate  the  worth  of  it  to  any  plans  which  they 
may  have,  or  they  will  leave  it  to  chance  and  take  whatever  the  con- 
sequences may  be.  If  there  is  something  like  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind,  if  the  college  training  is  put  to  real  use,  the  consequence  will 
be  a  finished  and  resourc^ul  character,  and  the  harder  the  work 
and  the  more  the  sacrifices  the  stronger  and  the  more  dependable  the 
character  will  be.  If,  however,  there  is  no  serious  plan  or  purpose 
about  it  all,  no  power  to  appreciate  and  adapt  the  college  training 
and  discipline,  the  result  will  be  a  past  master  in  dudism  so  long  as 
one  has  the  money  to  sustain  the  role,  or  a  misfit  and  partial,  or  total, 
failure  when  one  must  earn  his  living. 

The  percentage  of  men  who  have  readied  the  highest  positions 
of  leadership  and  influence  without  the  training  of  the  most  advanced 
schools,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  had  that  advantage,  is  sur- 
prisingly large.  It  is  because  they  have  had  the  stuff  in  them  and  it 
has  been  developed  and  seasoned  in  life.  They  have  not  depended 
upon  books  or  been  largely  controlled  by  theories;  they  have  squared 
their  lives  with  the  actualities  of  living;  they  have  been  both  patient 
and  aggressive;  they  have  found  the  way  to  accomplish  something 
worth  while.  It  was  something  not  set  forth  in  books.  But  this 
has  been  suggestive  o  the  college;  and  the  courses  of  study,  the 
characteristics  of  teachers,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  places  have  been  so  radically  modified  in  the  interests 
of  doing  as  against  talking  that,  aside  from  the  increased  number  of 
students  who  go  to  college,  the  advantages  to  the  college  man  as 
against  the  other  are  very  substantially  enlarged.  And,  of  course, 
with  an  independent,  sane  and  balanced  character,  having  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  success  anjrway,  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training  can  not  be  overestimated. 

CnLTUBE  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

It  is  not  true  that  good  citizenship  is  gauged  by  the  depth  of  cultur- 
ing  study  or  familiarity  with  philosophical  theory.    It  rests  upon  the 
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balanced  sense  which  is  the  joint  product  of  decent  breeding,  of 
familiarity  with  men  and  things,  and  of  the  labor  which  shows  in 
things  accomplished,  either  manual  or  intellectual,  and  in  sweat 
upon  the  brow.  The  man  who  mends  your  shoes  or  makes  your 
clothes  is  likely  to  average  just  as  safe  and  potential  a  citizen  as 
the  one  who  tries  to  train  your  refractory  stomach,  the  one  who 
fills  you  up  with  economic  theory,  or  the  one  who  supplies  theological 
deductions  to  your  mystified  soul.  The  one  who  produces  physical 
results  in  life  is  certainly  no  less  to  be  counted  upon  than  the  one 
who  writes  the  more  freely  when  he  is  not  obliged  to  be  troubled 
with  any  facts. 

THE   PBACTICAL    ELEMENT   IN  EDUCATION. 

These  considerations  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  widespread  criti- 
cism against  our  public  educational  system.  Everybody  worth 
considering  knows  that  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  is  no  ade- 
quate equipment  for  eflSciency  in  our  complex  life,  but  everybody 
also  knows  that  no  system  of  training,  no  matter  how  elaborate, 
which  leads  inevitably  to  pursuits  which  are  exclusively  intellectual 
or  only  culturing  will  sustain  our  complex  civilization.  It  is  right 
here  that  the  plan  and  scope  of  our  western  universities,  very  largely 
state  universities,  are  pushing  them  strongly  to  the  front  rank  in 
American  higher  education.  The  feeling  is  very  common  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  courses  of  study  and  the  influences  of  the 
lower  schools  should  lead  decisively  to  those  higher  institutions 
which  are  only  culturing  or  professional,  or  to  those  departments 
of  universities  which  are  essentially  so.  There  is  a  strong  and  justi- 
fiable sentiment  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
does  not  support  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  classical  or  professional 
departments  in  the  universities  which  have  provided  for  all  phases 
of  human  learning.  There  is  a  strong  and  sustained  sentiment  that  the 
the  elementary  schools  ought  to  do  more  for  the  pupils  who  are  not 
going  to  college  at  all,  if  the  advantages  of  our  popular  system  of 
education  are  to  be  equal  for  all.  And  there  is  a  decided  and  a  jus- 
tifiable belief  that  the  elementary  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  train  for 
versatility  more  than  for  exactness,  and  that — either  because  of  this 
or  because  they  have  been  loaded  with  too  much,  or  both — ^they  do 
not  turn  out  pupils  who  can  do  any  definite  thing  very  satisfactorily 
when  they  must  go  to  work. 

If  I  interpret  the  situation  correctly,  the  common  sentiment 
of  the  country  fully  sympathizes  with  the  old  line  literary  colleges. 
It  feels  that  there  is  a  place  for  them,  and  wishes  them  well.  It 
has  abundantly  demonstrated  its  decisive  support  of  university  train- 
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ing  in  aid  of  the  industries.  But  it  demands  that  the  elementary 
training  shall  lead  more  decisively  to  the  industries  and  to  business, 
whether  pupils  are  going  to  the  advanced  schools  or  are  going  to 
work;  and  that  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  shall  be  sufficiently 
concentrated  and  made  sufficiently  exact  to  support  the  expectation 
that  pupils  shall  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  write  legibly,  perform 
mathematical  processes  readily  and  correctly,  and  entertain  serious 
notions  of  real  work  when  they  leave  the  schools.  The  objection 
is  not  that  the  schools  do  other  things,  but  that  they  do  not  do  these 
thinin  before  the  other  thinirs,  and  that  the  result  amounts  to  a  dis* 
^Sation  against  the  iXtrial  masses  and  the  veiy  ones  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  free  education. 

Then  the  whole  question  as  to  what  the  schools  shall  do  is  an 
open  one.  Apparently,  they  must  have  less,  rather  than  more, 
to  do.  If  not,  then  a  large  part  of  the  children  must  have  less.  It 
would  seem  that  there  will  have  to  be  more  differentiation  of  courses, 
with  reference  to  future  living.  There  will  have  to  be  more  drill 
and  more  firmness  of  treatment  in  the  purely  dementaiy  work,  at 
least.  The  work  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  years  so  that  whenever 
a  child  leaves  school  he  may  be  able  to  do  very  well  what  the  world 
may  justly  expect  of  one  of  his  age.  There  will  have  to  be  more 
exact  attention  to  present  actualities  than  to  remote  possibilities. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  lower  schoob  were  yet  required  to 
give  every  child  not  only  the  means  of  informing  hixnself  and  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  but  also  a  definite  trade  or  vocation  thru  which  he 
may  earn  a  living.  This  would  be  doing  less  for  the  children  who 
will  never  go  to  college  than  most  of  the  larger  towns  are  already 
doing  for  those  who  go  to  the  high  school,  or  than  most  of  the 
states  are  already  doing  for  the  thousands  who  go  to  the  state 
universities. 

Here  is  the  great,  overwhelming  and  difficult  question  in  Amer- 
ican education.  I  surely  could  not  settle  it.  We  might  discuss 
it  for  a  month  and  we  could  not  settle  it.  It  is  to  be  settled  out  of 
the  abundant  experience,  the  democratic  purpose,  and  thru  the 
natural  and  logical  unfolding  of  the  free  life  of  the  nation. 

NON-ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  another  unsettled  question,  and  clearly  a  very  serioua 
one,  to  which  I  must  advert.  It  has  reference  to  non-attendance 
upon  the  schools.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  all  in  this  free  coun- 
try who  ought  to  go  to  school  will  do  so.  All  parents  are  not  anx- 
ious about  their  children's  educational  welfare.  Some  parents 
and  children  will  wallow  in  ignorance  unless  they  are  punished  for 
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not  taking  advantage  of  the  schools.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  very  conim  onsentiment  seems  to  be  seriously  indifferent  to  the 
compulsion. 

The  most  recent  data  available  to  me  shows  the  percentage 
of  illiterate  electors  in  England  to  be  .009  per  cent.,  and  the  percent- 
age of  illiterate  recruits  in  the  German  army  to  be  .05  per  cent.  In 
France  4.4  per  cent,  of  men  and  6.3  per  cent  of  women  signed  the 
marriage  register  with  a  cross.  In  Switzerland  .33  per  cent,  of  the 
men  entering  the  military  service  were  illiterate.  The  last  report 
of  illiterate  conscripts  in  the  army  of  Holland  shows  that  it  was  2.1 
per  cent,  and  in  the  army  of  Sweden  it  was  .08  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  of 
1900,  showing  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  males  of  voting 
age  in  the  United  States.  Li  the  coimtry  at  large  it  was  10.9  per 
cent.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  it  was  6.8  per  cent;  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division  it  was  24.5  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central 
Division  it  was  4.9  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central  Division  it  was 
23.3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Western  Division  it  was  6.7  per  cent.  That 
is,  in  no  one  of  these  great  divisions  of  our  country  is  the  showing 
so  favorable  as  in  any  one  of  the  countries  I  have  named,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  it  is  so  much  worse  as  to  shame  us. 

Take  several  typical  states  from  East  to  West:  in  Massachusetts 
the  percentage  of  illiterate  potential  voters  is  6.4,  in  New  York  5.9* 
in  Ohio  4.8,  in  Illinois  4.8,  in  Iowa  2.7,  in  Nebraska  2.5,  in  Colo- 
rado 4.1,  in  Montana  6.1,  in  California  6.2,  and  in  Or^on  4.8.  Tak- 
ing states  from  North  to  South:  in  Michigan  it  is  5.5,  in  Indiana 
5.6,  in  Kentucky  18.8,  in  Tennessee  21.7,  in  Alabama  33.7,  and  in 
Georgia  31.6.  In  no  American  state  is  the  showing  so  satisfactory 
as  in  England,  in  the  German  Empire,  in  Switzerland,  in^HoUand, 
or  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

I  can  not  analyze  and  exploit  this  all-important  subject  here 
as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  another  place  at  no  distant  day.  But 
here  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  indifference  of  public  sentiment  or  in  the  character  of 
our  educational  legislation  or  in  the  execution  of  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  no  matter  how  great  our  revenues  or  our 
energy  or  our  genius  for  doing  things,  no  matter  how  rich,  how  strong, 
how  commercially  successful  we  become,  we  shall  not  honor  ourselves 
nor  illustrate  the  advantage  of  democratic  government  to  other  peoples 
until  as  many  of  our  people  as  of  theirs  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Whether  we  can  do  it  or  not  is  a  very  large  matter  for  American  states- 
men, and  an  unsettled  and  grave  question  in  educational  administra- 
tion. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  still  another  matter  pertinent  to  our  subject,  and  with  a 
reference  to  that  I  shall  release  your  patient  attention.  There  is  a 
frequently  expressed  dbposition  to  hold  the  schools  responsible  for 
about  everything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  countiy.  If  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  crime,  or  an  outbreak  of  objectionable  business  methods,  ^ 

or  any  other  distinct  evidence  of  widespread  moral  turpitude,  or  if  all  k 

boys  and  girls  are  not  more  completely  ready  for  a  swifter  and  more 
•complex  life  than  was  ever  expected  in  all  history  before — the  schools 
.are  taken  to  task  for  it. 

Every  step  and  every  influence  of  the  common  schools  make  for 
'character.  It  is  true  that  religious  instruction  is  not  very  common — 
not  as  common  as  it  used  to  be — ^but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  as  common 
as  denominational  opposition  will  permit.  There  is  nothing  done  that 
dots  not  contribute  to  cleanness  and  decency  in  living,  to  exactness  and 
correctness  in  thinking,  and  to  refinenient  and  tnieness  in  feeling. 
Everything  is  done  in  these  directions  up  to  the  very  limits  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a  fundamental  policy  of  this  country  that  political  oflScers 
shall  not  meddle  with  denominational  instruction,  and  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal officers  shall  not  bend  the  policies  of  the  state  to  denominational 
ends.  It  is  not  because  of  any  indifference  to  religion  but  because  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case  in  a  cosmopolitan  population  of  freemen  and 
.  in  a  state  which  is  opposed  to  all  favoritism  and  stands  for  equal  and 
-exact  justice  for  all.  This  policy  leaves  religious  teaching  to  the 
family  and  to  the  church,  unless  the  universal  consent  invites  the 
common  schools  to  give  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  between  the 
schools,  and  the  churches  with  their  auxiliary  agencies,  and  the  family 
life,  the  children  are  being  trained  in  free  religion  and  sound  morals 
about  as  well  as  can  be  expected  and  quite  as  well  as  in  any  days  of 
yore.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  democratic  life  and  our  free 
and  rational  teaching  are  developing  a  people  with  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  undefiled  religion  and  with  less  of  the  factors  which  have 
burdened  true  religion  than  has  been  common  in  other  lands  and  in  , 

ether  days.  And  in  this  the  common  schoob  are  doing  all  that  the 
sound  moral  purpose  of  the  country  will  sustain  and  all  that  the  settled 
political  theory  of  the  country  will  permit. 

OUTSIDE  DANGEBS. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty,  extended  and  discouraging,  outside  of  the 
schools.  It  operates  in  spite  of  the  schools.  It  grows  out  of  the 
American  disposition  to  place  freedom  above  security,  to  protect 
lib^y  at  all  hazards,  and  take  the  chances  of  license  and  its  conse- 
quences. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  common  usages  and  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  object  lessons  in  the  countiy  make  for  dishonesty 
rather  than  integrity.  An  infinite  number  of  people  have  become 
what  once  would  have  been  thought  exceedingly  rich.  When  one 
becomes  halfway  rich  he  becomes  money  mad  and  resorts  to  methods 
for  overreaching  all  the  rest  with  an  ingenuity  and  fiendishness  which 
out-devils  the  Devil  himself.  There  is  a  lack  of  law  and  lack  of  prose- 
cutors to  stop  him,  and  his  success  in  gaining  money  by  inmioral 
methods  and  in  keeping  out  of  jail — ^thru  the  help  of  astute  lawyers 
and  abhorrent  forces — ^predisposes  too  many  of  the  rest  to  copy  his 
example.  Some  phase  of  this  thing  is  everywhere  in  the  land  and  it 
corrupts  the  life,  particularly  the  young  life,  of  the  country.  Are  the 
schools  responsible  for  that  ? 

Again,  the  railroads  are  great  educators.  They  educate  us  in 
much  that  is  good,  and  also  in  much  that  is  bad.  They  train  us  in 
promptness — ^and  in  evasiveness.  The  laws  concerning  them  are  not 
yet  very  well  settled.  They  observe  no  moral  restraints  not  fixed  by 
law  and  they  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  changing  and  evading  the 
laws,  which  they  dislike.  Men  who  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  their 
individual  characters  are  often  all  that  is  undesirable  in  corporation 
service.  But  this  is  not  all,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  the  worst.  They 
assume  that  everyone  else  will  violate  or  evade  the  law  if  he  dare.  For 
example,  they  assume  that  everybody  will  steal  from  them,  and,  with 
something  of  a  fellow-feeling  for  those  who  do,  the  matter  is  soon 
dropped  when  they  find  it  out.  They  closely  inspect  and  often  outrage 
honest  people  who  board  their  trains.  When  Uiey  find  one  on  their 
trains  wrongfully,  they  put  him  off  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The 
decent  folk  resent  the  shabby  treatment  and  are  predisposed  to  retal- 
iate, and  the  indecent  folk  get  off  so  easily  that  they  are  predisposed  to 
try  it  again.  Upon  an  European  railroad  everyone  is  treated  with 
politeness.  It  is  assumed  that  one  who  boards  a  train  has  the  right. 
If  one  is  found  on  board  without  a  ticket  or  money  he  is  carried  to  the 
next  station  and  put  in  jail.  The  road  and  the  public  prosecutors 
make  punishment  sure  and  severe.  The  honest  people  get  decent 
treatment  and  the  dishonest  ones  get  the  punishment  they  deserve.  It 
educates  in  integrity  more  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  It  is 
particularly  impressive  upon  the  ignorant  and  upon  the  young.  If, 
then,  native  honesty,  or  at  least,  correct  living,  is  more  common  among 
the  masses  of  an  European  than  of  an  American  city,  are  the  American 
schools  responsible  for  it  ? 

ENFORCEMENT   OF  LAWS. 

Yet  again,  nothing  is  a  legal  crime  until  a  statute  makes  it  so. 
Criminal  procedure  rests  upon  legislative  acts  and  not  upon  the  com- 
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mon  law.  The  regulation  and  punishment  of  crime  is  far  from  settled. 
It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  is  so  dilatory 
and  uncertain  as  to  shame  us.  Money  can  defer  punishment  indefin- 
itely except  in  the  most  flagrant  and  noted  cases — and  often,  indeed, 
in  those.  Public  officers  charged  with  prosecutions  are  sometimes 
found  dividing  the  plunder  with  thieves  in  consideration  of  inmiunity 
from  punishment.  The  thing  pervades  our  affairs  broadly  and  makes 
a  vicious  impress  upon  many  lives. 

If  business  greed  and  cunning  employ  chemistry  to  cheapen  food* 
stuffs,  and  even  medicines,  by  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  without  lower- 
ing the  cost  to  the  buyer;  if  trusted  enrich  tfiemselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  trusts  by  having  secret  wheels  within  wheels;  if  there  is  no 
longer  a  standard  of  value  for  materials  sold  or  service  rendered  except 
what  **  the  traffic  will  bear"  or  what  can  be  collected;  and  if  the  young 
or  the  inexperienced  are  misled  or  deceived  by  the  every-day  schemes 
of  the  prosperous  or  the  rich  which  are  violative  of  law  or  against  good 
conscience  and  fair  dealing,  are  the  schools  to  be  taxed  with  it  all  ? 

SPEEDY  JUSTICE. 

One  day  I  fell  in  with  the  superintendent  of  a  California  gold  mine 
and,  in  my  innocence,  asked  him  how  they  prevented  their  gold  from 
being  stolen  by  workmen  or  marauders.  He  said  there  was  no  trouble 
at  all,  that  the  miners  were  as  a  rule  exactly  honest,  and  that  if  a  thief 
got  into  camp  he  was  in  danger  of  disappearing  between  two  days  so 
completely  that  he  never  troubled  anybody  after  that  The  method 
is  a  little  severe  but  it  seems  to  be  efficacious.  Most  people  need  to  be 
surrounded  and  supported  by  a  system  which  commends  decent  people 
and  punishes  the  guilty.  If  keenness  and  overreaching  have  outrun 
law,  if  the  slowness  of  our  criminal  procedure  has  caused  it  to  pretty 
nearly  break  down  before  our  swift  and  complex  light,  and  if  we  can 
not  or  ought  not  employ  gold  mine  methods  to  keep  men  straight,  are 
the  schools  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  it  all  ? 

WHERE  SOME  RESPONSIBILITT  RESTS. 

Here  is  a  great  matter  outside  of  the  schools  which  is  unsettled 
and  which  will  have  to  be  settled.  It  is  wholly  unfair  to  charge  any 
lack  of  moral  character  or  of  common  honesty  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  country  to  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  educational  system. 
When  the  law  is  perfected  and  is  observed,  when  all  may  know  that  it 
will  be  speedy  and  sure  and  equal  in  its  application  to  all,  the  matter 
of  correct  living  and  of  moral  diaracter  in  tins  country  seems  likely  to 
rest  upon  as  sure  a  foundation  as  in  any  other  country.  The  difficulty 
in  this  \  ehalf  seems  to  lie  in  the  rapid  growth  in  population,  in  the 
overwhelming  changes  in  manner  of  life,  and  in  the  backwardness 
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of  legal  and  administrative  systems,  rather  than  in  fundamental  polit- 
ical principles  or  in  the  plan  and  scheme  of  the  schools. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  schools  are  so  accustomed  to  settle 
things  that  they  are  rather  predisposed  to  shoulder  all  the  burdens 
that  are  shied  at  them  and  determine  all  the  hard  problems  that  come 
up.  The  unsettled  questions  that  are  legitimately  and  necessarily 
upon  us  are  many  enough  and  heavy  enough.  If  we  throw  back  upon 
the  coimtry  the  hard  nuts  which  are  not  ours  at  all,  if  we  resent  the 
constant  attempt  to  use  the  schools  for  special  ends,  if  we  confine  them 
to  what  they  must  do  to  vindicate  our  political  and  educational  theor« 
ies,  and  justify  the  money  they  cost,  we  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do. 
But  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it.  As  some  matters  that  are  outside  of  the 
schools  approach  solution,  the  unsettied  questions  that  are'necessarily 
inside  of  the  schools  will  settie  more  easily. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  nation  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  fundamental  politi- 
cal principle  which  holds  all  men  and  women  equal  before  the  law 
with  the  now  well  developed  national  policy  which  provides  free  in- 
struction to  the  very  limits  of  human  knowledge  to  all  who  will  come 
and  take  it,  involve  an  expense  of  unexpected  magnitude  and  present 
questions  of  unprecedented  difficulty  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. But  there  will  be  no  turning  back.  More  cheerfully  than 
the  people  meet  any  other  tax,  more  cheerfully  than  any  other  people 
ever  met  any  tax  not  vital  to  the  national  defense  and  the  saving  of 
life,  the  American  people  supply  and  will  supply  the  funds  for  univer- 
sal and  liberal  education.  Tlie  difficulties  will  not  be  met  in  a  year; 
they  will  never  be  settled  in  a  comer.  They  will  be  solved  by  the 
rational  projection  of  the  political  theories  which  are  the  inspiration 
and  the  guide  of  the  nation's  life.  They  will  be  met  with  courage  and 
confidence,  even  with  wit  and  enthusiasm.  They  will  be  settied  thru 
discussion,  and  yet  more  thru  experience  Not  all  that  we  plan  will 
come  to  pass.  The  unexpected  will  often  happen,  and  in  time  we  are 
likely  to  see  that  the  unexpected  is  better  than  the  plan  we  made. 
The  logically  progressive  purpose  of  our  millions  of  freemen,  the 
gradually  unfolding  scheme  of  our  nation's  mission  in  the  world, 
advancing  in  accord  with  a  plan  that  is  more  than  human,  will  over- 
come difficulties  and  break  out  the  roads  for  a  sane  and  balanced 
system  of  education  which  will  give  most  to  the  nation  thru  the 
opportunity  it  will  hold  out  and  the  encouragement  it  will  give  to 
every  one. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Jbr  the  State  of  New  York, 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

distinct  lines  of  immigration  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  New  Jersey.  The  Dutch  settled  in  the  north; 
the  New  Englanders  along  the  Passaic  river;  the  Quakers 
in  the  southern  part;  the  English  and  Scotch,  in  the  center; 
and  the  swedes  in  the  extreme  South. 

These  immigrants,  it  must  be  understood,  were  not  of  the  present 
day  class,  but  were  distinctly  desirable.  There  was  little  ilUteracy 
Among  them,  even  in  the  days  of  little  educational  opportunity;  and  in 
nearly  all  instances,  there  was  a  marked  desire  for  learning. 

The  Hollanders  established  schools  in  connection  with  the  churches 
in  all  communities,  and  were  not  only  anxious  for  a  primary  education, 
but  early  established  secondary  schools,  showing  that  they  were, 
^ucationally  at  least,  a  superior  people.  Indeed  America  is  much 
indebted  to  these  people  for  her  present  efficient  public  school  system. 

As  eariy  as  1662,  they  had  a  school  at  Bergen;  and  in  1673  three 
lots  were  set  aside  for  '*  free  schools. "  This  was  the  first  endowment 
for  free  schools  in  the  state. 

The  New  Englanders,  with  many  people  of  French  origin,  from 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  settled  Elizabeth  and  nearby  towns  in  1664.  As 
early  as  1689  we  find  mention  of  a  school  in  Woodbridge,  one  of  the 
outgrowths  of  Elizabeth;  and  Newark  had  a  school  as  early  as  1676. 

The  Scotch,  inheriting  their  love  for  learning  from  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  made  provisions  for  a  school  in  every  parish,  and  pro- 
posed having  a  collie  in  every  town.  The  Quakers  and  the  Swedes 
were  both  noted  for  the  love  which  they  bore  toward  learning. 

In  a  book  published  in  1685  by  Thomas  Budd,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  intelligent  of  the  Quakers,  there  is  laid  out  a  course  of 
study  that  is  far  in  advance  of  its  age.  He  would  only  have  teachers 
of  character  and  power,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  general 
assembly.  The  children  were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  Latin 
and  other  useful  languages;  together  with  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
and  a  trade.  The  day  was  divided  into  four  parts  of  two  hours  each. 
The  first  period  was  to  be  devoted  to  study;  the  second,  to  "work  in 
that  art  or  mystery  that  he  or  she  most  delighteth  in";  the  third  to 
dinner  and  recreation ;  and  the  fourth,  to  work  at  their  several  employ- 
ments. Sunday  was  the  day  of  worship,  and  in  the  afternoon,  an 
examination  of  the  conservation  of  the  pupils  during  the  week  was  to 
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be  made,  and  reproof  given  if  needed.  Boys  and  girls  were  to  be 
educated  separately.  Land  was  to  be  set  aside  and  rented  for  the 
support  of  the  schools.  A  tuition  was  to  be  charged  the  rich,  sufficient 
to  not  only  cover  the  expenses  of  teaching  the  poor  whites,  but  also  the 
Indians.  The  surplus  money  was  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of 
buildings,  etc. 

Another  illustration  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  Quakers  will  be 
found  in  the  following  quotation  from  William  Penn:  '"We  are  in 
pain  to  make  them  (the  children)  good  scholars,  but  not  men;  to  talk 
rather  than  to  know,  which  is  true  canting.  The  first  thing  obvious 
to  children  is  what  is  sensible;  and  that  we  make  no  part  of  their 
rudiments.  We  press  their  memory  too  soon,  and  puzzle,  strain,  and 
load  them  with  words  and  rules  to  know  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  a 
strange  tongue  or  two,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  may  never  be  useful  to 
them,  and  leaving  their  natural  genius  to  mechanical  and  physical 
and  natural  knowledge  uncultivated  and  neglected." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  with  the  mingling  of  these  people  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  comparison  of  ideals,  that  New  Jersey  got  a 
mighty  impulse  at  its  educational  birth  ? 

Again,  no  one  state  was  so  thoroly  traversed  by  travelers  of  divers 
kinds  as  New  Jersey,  for  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  and  re-cross  her 
in  going  between  the  two  great  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  progress  is  the  exchange  of  ideas» 
and  New  Jersey  was,  and  is,  certainly  ideally  located  for  this. 

rrS  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  first  grant  of  land  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  made 
in  West  Jersey  in  1682,  when  Matinicunk  island  was  set  aside  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  of  Burlington.  In  1693,  East  Jersey  passed 
a  law  for  establishing  schoolmasters  in  the  province;  and  in  1695,  a 
board  of  education  of  three  men,  elected  yearly  for  every  town,  was 
created  by  law.  It  will  be  observed  that  tiiese  early  laws  were  based 
upon  the  township  system  of  administration. 

East  and  West  Jersey  were  united  as  a  royal  province  in  1702, 
and  due  to  the  strife  between  the  government  and  the  people;  the  state 
did  little  for  education  until  after  the  revolution.  Many  towns,  how- 
ever, had  their  schools.  During  this  period,  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, now  Princeton,  and  Queen's  college,  now  Rutgers,  were  founded. 
'Both  were  assisted  in  their  early  struggles  for  life  by  the  infamous 
lotteries  of  that  day. 

After  the  war,  educational  strength  again  revived  in  New  Jersey. 
Jefferson's  ** Notes  on  Virginia,"  republished  in  Trenton  in  1803» 
started  an  agitation  for  a  system  of  free  public  instruction.  A  few 
years  later  the  foundation  of  the  school  fund  was  laid. 
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In  1822  Prof.  Maclean  of  Princeton,  delivered  a  lecture  on  **A 
Common  School  System  for  New  Jersey."  This,  coming  at  a  time 
when  there  was  great  agitation  against  the  existing  conditions — poor 
teachers,  poor  attendance,  etc.,  was  substantial  food  for  the  educa- 
tionally hungry  people.  He  carefully  and  deariy  outlined  a  logical 
system,  and  made  one  of  the  first  practical  recommendations  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  lecture  was  effective  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  school  system  was  soon  ready  for  devdopment.  About  ten 
years  later,  another  agitation  in  public  education  took  place.  This 
was  over  the  use  of  the  money  distributed  to  the  states  from  the  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  treasury.  Many  states  appropriated  thdr 
share  for  public  education,  but  New  Jersey  divided  it  among  the 
different  counties  to  use  as  they  vrished.  Little  of  it  was  used  for 
education,  but  the  agitation  served  as  an  educational  stimulus.  Im- 
provements now  came  rapidly.  A  state  superintendent,  county 
superintendents,  and  even  township  superintendents  were  provided 
for  by  law.  Teachers'  institutes  were  established,  and  a  normal  school 
started,  all  between  1844  and  1855.  In  1867,  an  act  revising  the  school 
system  and  placing  it  in  its  present  condition,  was  passed,  and  New 
Jersey  took  its  place  educationally  among  the  favored  states. 

EARLY  SCHOOLS. 

As  has  been  stated,  many  of  the  early  schools  were  in  connection 
with,  and  by  the  side  of  the  churches.  The  early  buildings  were  of 
logs,  with  sheepskin  windows.  Time  was  r^ulated  by  an  hour-glass, 
while  water  was  quaffed  from  a  tumbler  made  from  a  cow's  horn. 
There  were  no  blackboards  or  other  conveniences  of  the  present  day. 
The  crevices  were  plastered  with  clay.  Many  early  schools  were 
similar,  however,  to  the  Dame  schools  of  New  England,  being  held  in 
an  old  kitchen,  and  ruled  over  by  a  good  Dame.  About  1850,  boards 
displaced  logs  as  building  material,  but  with  hardly  any  improvements 
in  comfort.  The  schools  were  never  heated  on  cold  days  until  noon, 
and  even  then,  the  cracks  in  the  floors  kept  the  feet  in  the  Frigid  Zone, 
while  the  head  was  in  the  Torrid. 

The  pupils  first  sat  around  the  stove  where  they  conned  in  loud 
whispers,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  from  Baker  to  Zany.  They  were 
next  promoted  to  the  writing  desk,  which  extended  around  the  room, 
and  which  betrayed  the  pupils'  desire  for  manual  training,  in  its  rude, 
jack-knife  carvings. 

When  reciting,  they  were  required  to  toe  a  chalkline  on  the  floor, 
and  few  schools  were  free  from  the  whack  of  the  ferrule  or  the  whistle 
of  the  birch.  The  shutters  were  fastened  first  by  stakes  from  the  out- 
side, and  later,  by  withes  from  the  inside,  and  it  was  a  common  occurs 
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rence  for  the  boys  to  lock  the  master  either  in  or  out,  whichever  possi- 
ble, on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  keeping  him  there  until  he  called 
for  "quarter." 

.  The  following  from  a  New  York  magazine  (1868)  pictures  an  ideal 
school  at  that  time.  *'  It  is  a  small  country  school-house,  used  also  on 
Sunday  afternoons  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  occasionally  for  the 
pastor's  monthly  lecture  and  on  Wednesday  evenings  for  the  neighbor- 
hood prayer  meetings.  It  is  as  neat  a  building  outside  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  The  belfry  contains  a  bell  which,  besides  the  ordinary 
use  for  school  purposes,  is  rung  at  half-past  eleven  for  the  farmers  to 
leave  their  work  and  prepare  for  the  noon-day  meal.  The  hall  is 
provided  with  a  clothes-room  at  each  end,  one  for  the  boys  and  the 
other  for  the  girls,  who  went  in  the  school-room  by  separate  doors. 
The  ceiling  is  high  and  the  ventilation  is  thoro.  The  seats  are  marvels 
of  comfort,  as  well  as  of  ingenuity.  The  desks  are  hung  on  hinges 
and  can  be  let  down  when  not.  needed,  so  as  to  afford  ail  of  the  facilities 
of  an  ordinary  lecture  room.  The  seats  turn  up  so  as  to  allow  easy 
egress;  moreover,  they  are  double,  and  in  them  the  books  are  safely 
stored.  Black  wall  exists  on  three  sides  of  the  room  and  the  teacher 
at  her  desk  can,  if  she  chooses,  have  all  her  pupils  working  on  it  at 
once,  thus  economizing  time  wondrously.  Then  there  is  a  Sunday 
school  library,  and  a  district  school  library,  each  in  a  neat  case,  with 
numerical  frames,  blocks,  measures,  globes,  and  in  short  whatever 
can  aid  the  work  of  instruction  and  education.  Nor  must  I  neglect 
to  mention  the  playground,  with  the  facilities  for  proper  physical  exer- 
cise in  which  children  so  much  delight.  I  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  school  books,  nor  the  sweet  persuasiveness  of  the 
teacher  with  her  delightful  songs  and  illustrations  and  the  Christian 
kindness  with  which  she  seems  to  care  for  the  little  ones. " 

There  are  in  New  Jersey  in  this  day,  many  schools  not  even  equal 
to  this  school  of  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

A  New  Jersey  teacher  writes  of  his  school  (1810)  thus:  "I  am 
teaching  school  as  I  said  before,  and  a  tamal  school  it  is  when  I  am 
teacher.  I  do  suppose  I  tire  thy  patience,  but  I  intend,  for  all  that, 
to  give  thee  some  account  of  my  school.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  give 
thee  a  general  description,  and  then  an  individual  description.  There 
are  about  (altho  I  have  not  counted)  three  scholars  about  the  size  of 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  others  are  about  a  size  smaller.  All  of  them 
are  a  very  great  ways  in  the  spelling  book.  However,  there  are  none 
of  them  but  have  got  to  the  letter  A,  and  I  believe  the  foremost  is  as 
far  as  B.  This  much  I  thought  proper  to  inform  thee  with  respects  to 
the  school  in  general.  Now  for  the  individuals.  The  first  I  shall  say 
anything  about,  is  one  with  no  seat  in  his  trousers,  and  two  holes  in 
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each  knee.  The  second,  is  a  rusty-looking  little  soul,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  in  the  school  that  has  a  coat  on,  and  when  they  were  making 
it,  they  had  not  cloth  enough  to  put  but  one  sleeve  in  it.  The  other 
sleeve  was  torn  off  fighting  bumble-bees.  The  third  I  shall  say  nothing 
about,  as  he  is  beyond  description,  and  therefore  I  will  end. " 

EARLY  TEXT-BOOKB. 

The  first  studies  were  reading  and  writing,  with  arithmetic  if  de- 
sired. There  were  few  text-books,  and  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
many  of  these  were  brought  from  England.  The  Horn  Book  was 
followed  by  Coote's  "English  Schoolmaster,"  "The  New  England 
Primer,"  Dilsworth's  "Spelling  Book,"  "The  Schoolmasters'  Assis- 
tant, "etc. 

In  1800  there  were  so  few  books  that  the  teachers  were  chiefly 
dependent  upon  their  memory  for  material,  altho  in  arithmetic,  they 
had  their  famous  "  Cyphering  Books. ' '  "  The  Instructor, '  *  by  George 
Fisher,  Dilsworth's  "Assistant,"  and  Webster's  '* Speller,"  were 
probably  the  best  known  of  the  early  books  used  in  New  Jersey. 
Over  31,000,000  of  the  last  named,  were  sold  between  1855  and  1890. 

Looking  thru  some  of  these  old  books  before  me,  I  find  them  in- 
deed interestingly  strange.  "The  Assistant"  speaks  of  the  " Biquad- 
ratic root  (4th  power),  Sur-solid  root  (5th  power),  Squared-square 
cube-root  (12th  power),  etc. 

The  following  are  pleasant  examples  of  some  problems  that  the 
boys  then  had  to  perform :  "  A  gentleman  courted  a  young  lady,  and 
as  their  birthdays  happened  together,  they  agreed  to  make  that  their 
wedding-day  On  the  day  of  marriage,  it  happened  that  the  gentle- 
man's age  was  just  double  that  of  the  lady's;  tiiat  is,  as  2  to  1.  After 
they  had  lived  together  30  years,  the  gentleman  observed  that  his 
lady's  age  drew  nearer  to  his,  and  that  his  was  only  in  such  |>ioportion 
to  hers  as  2  is  to  1  3-7.  Thirty  years  after  this,  the  same  gentleman 
found  his  and  his  lady's  ages  to  be  as  near  as  2  to  1  3-5;  at  which 
time  they  both  died.  I  demand  their  several  ages  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  and  of  their  death.  Also  the  reason  why  the  lady's  age, 
which  was  continually  gaining  upon  her  husband's  should,  notwith- 
standing, be  never  able  to  overtake  it." 

One  less  sentimental,  but  with  some  rhythm  is: — 


Th( 


"As  I  was  beating  on  the  forest  grounds, 
starts  a  hare  oef ore  my  two  greyhounds, 
e  dogs  being  light  of  foot  did  fairly  run, 
Unto  her  fifteen  rods,  just  twenty-one. 
The  distance  that  she  started  up  before, 
Was  fourscore  sixteen  rods,  and  no  more. 
Now  this  I'd  have  you  unto  me  declare, 
How  far  they  ran  before  they  caught  the  hare?  " 
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Also:  "In  how  many  different  ways  may  a  butcher  select  fifty 
sheep  out  of  a  flock  of  100  so  as  not  to  make  the  same  choice  twice  ? 

The  solution  of  the  last  problem  covers  seven  pages  of  closely 
written  figures,  and  the  result  is  at  last  obtained  by  dividing  a  number 
consisting  of  94  digits  by  one  of  65.     There  was  a  rule  for  every  case» 
but  there  were  no  reasons. 

The  same  book  was  used  in  many  different  classes,  and  most  of 
the  learning,  even  the  analytical  solution  of  problems,  was  by  rote. 
A  visitor  testing  a  class  in  federal  money  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
children  really  thought  that  mills  were  coins  made  of  a  metal  called 
"  maginary, "  for  they  had  so  often  recited, ""  Eagles  are  made  of  gold, 
dollars  and  dimes  of  silver,  cents  of  copper,  and  mills,  maginary." 
A  teacher  relates  that  after  a  class  had  finished  reading  the  narrative 
of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  from  the  New  Testament,  they 
were  told  to  close  their  books  and  answer  questions  about  their  read- 
ing. After  reminding  them  that  the  boat  was  about  to  sink,  with  its 
heavy  load,  he  asked  the  question,  **  With  what  was  the  boat  loaded  ?" 
Stones,  iron,  lead,  horses,  and  many  other  things  animate,  and  inani- 
mate were  mentioned  until  at  last,  one  stolid  lad  who  had  been  silent 
possibly  thinking,  laconically  said,  "Loaded  with  dogs,"  in  an  ipse 
dixit  voice  admitting  no  discussion. 

Another  boy  trjdng  to  pronounce  words  from  Webster's  Speller, 
hesitating  at  a  certain  word,  was  asked  to  spell  it  by  syllables.  He  did 
so,  the  master  pronouncing  the  syllables  after  him :  **  J-a-c-k, "  jack, ' ' 
**a-l-s,"  after  some  hesitation  the  master  said,  "alas,"  "  jack-a-las," 
which  the  boy  reverently  repeated  and  then  went  on.  These  three 
stories  will  illustrate  the  method  used,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any 
method. 

Content  was  in  nearly  all  cases  sacrificed  to  form;  and  reasoning 
when  not  entirely  neglected,  was  subordinated  to  memory. 

Writing  was  taught  by  having  the  children  imitate  or  copy  from 
copper  plates,  usually  called  "copy  plates."  The  children  were 
persuaded  to  make  better  "strokes,  hooks,  pot-hooks,  and  trammels" 
by  smart  raps  over  the  knuckles  from  the  master's  ruler.  The  imple-^ 
ments  used  in  writing  were: 

"A  penknife,  razoi^metal,  quills  good  store, 
GumHsandrick  powder,  to  pounce  paper  o'er, 
Ink,  shining  black,  paper  more  white  than  snow, 
Round  and  flat  rulers  on  yourself  bestow; 
With  willing  mind,  these  and  industrious  hand, 
WiU  make  this  art  your  servant  at  command. " 

A  ehange  took  place,  however,  in  1840.  Emerson's  "Norths 
American  Arithmetic,"  and  Kolbum's  "Intellectual  Arithmetic," 
which  did  not  appear  in  New  Jersey  until  about  this  time,  altho  pub- 
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lished  in  Boston  in  the  eariy  twenties,  were  the  first  arithmetics  that 
appealed  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils. 

TEACHERS. 

From  its  early  history  to  the  present  day  New  Jersey,  in  common 
with  many  other  states,  has  found  it  hard  to  get  a  suflSdent  number  of 
good  teachers.  Newspaper  advertisements  were  very  common  in 
those  days.  In  1746,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  advertised  for  a  school- 
master ''well  qualified  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetick. "  These 
were  the  regular  qualifications,  altho  a  few  years  later,  others  were 
added.  The  first  teachers  were  usually  adventurers  from  fordgn 
countries,  who  had  tired  out  their  friends'  patience  and  possibly  thdr 
pocket  books,  by  either  drinking,  gambling,  or  laziness,  or  all  com- 
bined. 

Fortunately,  these  stayed  only  a  short  time  in  each  school,  giving 
them  little  opportunity  of  influencing  the  characters  of  their  pupib. 

In  1783,  a  Connecticut  teacher,  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  took  charge  of  a  school  near  Morristown.  Hearing  stories 
of  a  buried  treasure  on  Schooley's  mountain,  he  determined  to  use  his 
chemical  knowledge  in  plajdng  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  By 
conducting  subterranean  explosions  and  producing  phosphorescent 
ghosts,  he  managed  to  make  some  forty  people  believe  that  he  was  in 
league  with  spirits  guarding  the  treasure.  He  got  ^12  apiece  from  the 
credulous  ones  on  the  promise  to  share  the  fortune  with  them  when  it 
should  be  unearthed.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  gave  the  plot  away 
while  intoxicated,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

Later,  young  men  preparing  for  another  profession,  used  teaching 
as  a  "stepping  stone"  just  as  many  do  now.  These  were  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  first  class,  and  being  young  enough  to  sympathize 
with  the  pupils  in  their  struggles,  did  much  good.  Women  also  joined 
in  the  work  at  an  early  date,  and  had  the  good  influence  on  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  that  many  of  them  now  have. 

Very  few.  had  chosen  teadiing  as  their  life  work,  even  as  late  as 
1850.  It  is  said  that  of  30  members  attending  an  institute  in  1849, 
only  two  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  teaching.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  all  teachers  came  under 
the  classes  mentioned.  While  many  were  noted  for  their  worthless- 
ness  of  character,  their  cruelty,  and  their  ignorance,  there  were,  thanks 
be  to  God,  a  few  noble-minded  men  and  women  who,  at  least,  partly 
realized  the  value  of  their  influence  and  used  it  to  a  good  end. 

In  Somerville,  Master  Warburton  was  noted  for  his  teaching. 
Method  and  order  were  his  great  points.  His  pupils  were  impressed 
with  the  value  of  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  their  work  and  lives  were 
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testimonials  to  the  teacher's  power.  Master  Spaulding  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  noted  as  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  excellent  parts.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state  to  discard  corporal  punishment.  Mas- 
ter Dunkin,  who  taught  so  long  in  a  little  school  near  Metuchen  that  he 
was  said  to  have  worn  out  three  school-houses,  was  a  man  respected 
and  revered  by  generations.  But  where  there  was  one  man  loved  and 
respected  by  his  pupib,  there  were  dozens  spoken  of  as  ''An  old 
tyrant,"  " a  clubber,*'  **  one  who  used  to  take  the  hide  off,"  etc. 

In  closing  it  is  only  fitting  to  mention  some  men  who  made  their 
impress  on  eariy  education  in  New  Jersey.  Besides  those  already 
spoken  of,  C.  C.  Hoagland,  M.  D.,  of  Somerset  county,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  Teachers'i  nstitutes;  James  Parker  of  Perth  Amboy,  father  of 
the  School  Fund;  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  Horace  Mann  of  New 
Jersey;  Theodore  F.  King,  of  Perth  Amboy,  the  first  state  superinten- 
dent; William  F.  Phelps,  the  first  principal  of  the  normal  school; 
Stacy  Potts,  of  Trenton,  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D.,  of  Elizabeth, 
William  Weeks,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  Isaiah  Peckham,  of  Newark, 
David  Naar,  of  Trenton,  Stephen  Congar,  Nathan  Hedges,  J.  B. 
Thompson,  David  Cole,  D.  D.,  and  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.  D., 
all  gave  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education. 

New  Jersey,  William  H.  Connebs. 

"The  foundation  of  aU  durable  satisfaction  in  life,"  said  President 
Eliot  in  a  recent  address  to  Harvard  freshmen,  '*  is  that  each  man  be  a 
dean,  wholesome,  vigorous  animal.  This  means  that  drunkenness, 
licentiousness,  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  It  is  the  intellectual  life  that  gives  the  educated  man  the  real 
satisfaction  that  endures.  The  cultivation  of  vigorous,  intense, 
mental  work  each  day  is  bound  to  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  satisfactions  that  come  in  life.  Don't  take  three  minutes 
to  do  what  might  just  as  well  be  done  in  two  minutes.  Don't  take 
four  years  in  college  to  do  what  might  be  done  just  as  well  in  three 
years.  The  third  great  source  of  satisfaction  is  a  decent  reputation. 
In  order  to  secure  this,  be  a  man  of  honor.  Act  toward  all  women 
as  tho  you  were  going  to  marry  some  pure  woman  inside  of  a  month. 
Be  honest  to  all,  and  more  than  this,  be  generous,  especially  to  those 
less  powerful  and  poorer  than  yourself." 


To  the  child  the  school  represents  society  and  the  state.  Here  he 
acquires  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  doings  of  the  world.  He 
participates  in  the  world's  business.  His  tasks  are  as  serious  as  those 
recompensed  in  dollars  and  cents.  His  reward  is  the  pleasure  which 
comes  from  putting  the  best  that  is  in  him  into  his  work. 


Teachers'  Examinations 

Th«  q«Md<mf  ti^«n  in  Ihii  dep«rim«&t  haT6  Immi  telMiad  from  mmi*  mad  at  raeaal 
t«aeh«n^  •XAmiBations.  Tha  aniwen  «re  neoeatarily  sosffettlT*  nifi«r  thui  (hiAl,  lh« 
th«ir  Menncy  oan  be  depended  opon  ea  far  ea  they  go. 


ALGEBRA. 

o-f26    a 

1  SimpUfy  «»~[2x«-«  }8«-^— «(!+«)  +8}  ] ;     *"*"*     * 


•^+2. 


6^      a+6 

5  Factor  (a-6)«-(e-Hl)\  «*— Il«»-fl8,«»-f32 

4  Find  the  highest  eominon  factor  of  2a*-f  3a*— 7a-h6  and  8a*+7a'— te+S 

6  Solve  -{SoE-y— S«=8 

(2x~8y--4cMI 

6  Expand  by  the  binomial  theorem  (jp— 2a)* 

8  Solve  V5+6-l=  V5~ 

9  A  man  drives  a  certain  distance  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hoar  and  walk' 

back  at  the  rate  of  4   miles  an  hoar;  he  is  gone  11  boon  and  40 
minutes.    How  far  does  he  drive  ? 


10  SimpUfy  ( V»+2)(8-V»");  a^^+«^-? 


a       ^  X 

AN8WEB8. 

1  0;1 

2  (a— 6)»-(e-^)»=^[(a-6)+(c-<£)]  [(a— 6)-(c-<i)]  =(a-*+c-d)  (a^-6- 

c-f«0 
«*— llx»  +18=  (x«-f  2)(x4-3)  (X— 3) 
x»+32=(x-|-2)  (x*-2x»+4x»-^-|-16) 

8  x=3  or  — IJ 
4  a+3 
5x=3 

y=i 
«=o 

6  (x-2a)»=x»— &r< (2a)+  10x»  (2a)'-10x« (2o) •  +  5x  (2a)*— (2a)»=x»--10x«a 

-h20x*a«— 80x«a» -|-80xa*-«2a» 

7  x=8 
y=±6 

8  x=4 

9  Let  x=distance 

X        X 

2x+3x=140 

x=28  miles 

10  V^— 11;  2  Vox 
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PSTCBOUWT  AN1>  PKINCIFI.BB  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Nftine  (a)  IJkf«e  different  seiBBtioiiseadi  of  wludi  may  hmve  its  8tm 

in  the  hand,  (b)  two  diiferent  aenaations  eadi  ol  which  may  have  its  stimuhis 
in  the  eye. 

2.  Point  out  and  name  the  three  general  phases  of  mental  activity  found 
in  the  following:  I  leam  from  the  morning  ]HLper  that  Mr.  A  has  been  elected 
mayor.    I  am  pleased  with  his  success  and  wire  him  my  congratulations. 

3.  Give  an  illustration  to  show  how  vague  and  coarse  porcepts  may  become 
definite  and  detailed.     Explain. 

4.  Show  the  truth  of  this  statement:  "Consciousness  is  never  composed 
of  a  single  sensation. " 

5.  Show  how  attention  is  involved  in  (a)  perception,  (b)  recoUection. 

6.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  a  class  concept.  Iltustrate. 

7.  Competent  witnesses  to  the  same  occurrence  frequently  differ  in  their 
evidence;  give  psychologic  reasons  for  the  difference. 

8.  Give  the  premises  from  which  the  foUowing  conclusion  may  be  drawn: 
"  Heat  expands  copper. "    What  kind  of  reasoning  is  involved? 

9.  Explain  why,  under  the  same  provocation,  the  child  wiU  give  more  ex- 
presrion  to  his  feeungs  than  wiU  the  adult. 

10.  Show  the  value  of  the  study  of  some  historic  character  in  developing 
moral  sentiment  in  children. 

AN8WEB8. 

1.  (a)  Touch,  muscular  sense,  pain,  heat,     (b)  color,  brightness. 

2.  I  learn,  knowing;  I  am  pleased,  fieling;  I  wire  congratulations,  willing. 

3.  They  become  so  by  repetition.  Illustration:  I  see  a  famous  painting. 
At  first  sight  I  recognize  only  the  most  prominent  figures  in  it.  Later  I  perceive 
its  detail;  color,  balance,  etc. 

4.  In  the  recognition  of  even  a  single  sensation  as  such  there  is  involved 
higher  forms  c^  mental  activity;  i.  e.,  I  reeoffnize  the  water  of  my  bath  as 
being  warm.  In  this  recognition  there  must  be  memory  of  former  states  of 
heat  and  cold  with  which  this  is  compared. 

5.  (a)  In  order  to  perceive  there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  the  thin^  per- 
ceived; i.  e.,  it  must  oe  brought  from  the  subconscious  to  the  conscious 
field  and  held  there  to  the  excuision  of  other  considerations.  This  act  implies 
attention. 

(b)  The  process  is  the  same  as  in  (a)  except  that  it  is  the  image  or  concept 
held  before  the  mind  instead  of  the  tning  perceived. 

6.  According  to  Gordy  the  steps  are  as  follows:  1.  comparison,  or  the 
fixing  of  the  attention  on  two  or  more  objects,  as  two  don,  at  the  same  time. 
2.  abstraction,  or  withdrawing  the  mina  from  some  of  their  unlikenesses  and 
putting  it  on  some  of  their  likenesses.  3.  generalization,  or  the  making  of  a 
class  name.  By  these  three  acts  we  form  a  class  concept  of  a  dog  or  other 
object. 

7.  This  difference  depends  on  the  differences  of  experience  of  the  various 
witnesses,  which  determines  the  power  of  apperception  whereby  the  new 
experience — ^in  this  case  the  events  witnessed — is  interpreted. 

8.  Heat  expands  metals ;  copper  is  a  metal ;  therefore,  heat  expands  copper. 
Deductive  reasoning. 

9.  His  will  is  less  developed  and  he  is,  therefore,  less  able  to  control  the 
outward  expression  of  feeling.  Moreover,  his  power  of  reasoning  is  feebler 
and  he  is  less  able  to  comprehend  the  need  of  controlling  bis  feelings. 

10.  The  study  of  Washington,  for  example,  will  give  ideals  of  courage, 
honesty,  and  other  virtues.    The  child  recognizes  these  virtues  exempllfled 
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concretely  in  a  character  human  like  himself  and  he,  therefore,  realizes  the 
possibility  and  feels  the  desire  of  endeavoring  to  realize  in  himself  these  ideals. 

Gboorapht. 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  possible  longitude,  and  why?  What  imaginary 
circles  mark  points  of  the  same  longitude? 

2.  Write  briefly  of  the  location,  extent,  relief,  climate,  and  industries  of 
Japan. 

3.  Sketch  the  outline  of  the  United  States  and  indicate  the  chief  (a)  wheat 
growing  section,  (b)  cotton  raising  section,  (c)  iron  producing  section,  (d) 
generu  manufacturing  section. 

4.  Locate  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  state  what  waters  border  it  and 
what  countries  it  comprises.     Give  the  capital  city  of  each  country  named. 

5.  Compare  the  Andes  highlands  with  the  Rocky  mountain  highlands, 
with  reference  to  extent,  direction  of  drainage,  high  peaks,  and  effect  on  rain- 
fall 

6.  Write  briefly  of  Australia,  touching  on  the  zone  or  zones  in  which  it 
lies,  the  people,  government,  and  leading  products. 

7.  In  what  direction  and  between  what  ports  does  the  Isthmian  canal, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  extend?  Name  a  city  of  North  America  and 
one  of  South  America  approximately  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  canal. 

8.  Name  and  locate  three  important  cities  and  two  important  rivers  of 
European  Russia. 

9.  Locate  in  this  state  five  of  the  following  state  institutions:  a  school 
for  the  blind,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded,  a  home 
for  veteran  soldiers,  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  asylum  for  epileptics. 

10.  What  are  the  following  and  where  are  they  located:  Para,  Good 
Hope,  Montevideo,  Liberia,  Sitka,  Tchad  (Chad),  Tasmania?  (Answer  any 
five.) 

ANSWERS. 

1.  180  degrees  east  or  west;  because  it  Ib  reckoned  from  the  |>rime  merid- 
ian both  eastward  and  westward  half  way  round  the  globe.     Meridian  circles. 

2.  Japan  consists  of  a  group  of  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and 
extending  from  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Kamchatka.  The  ffroup  con- 
sists of  four  large  mountainous  islands  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  cumate 
varies  from  semi-tropical  in  the  south  to  very  cold  in  the  north.  The  prin- 
cipal occupations  are  agriculture,  manufactunng,  and  mining. 

3.  (a)  The  northeast  quarter,  north  of  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
east  of  the  100th  meridian,  (b)  The  Gulf  states,  also  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  (c)  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity,  (d)  The  New  England  and  Middle 
states. 

4.  The  Scandinavian  peninsula,  comprising  Norway  and  Sweden  is  west 
of  Russia.  It  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Baltic  sea,  Cattc^^at,  Skaeer 
Rack,  North  sea,  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Arctic  ocean.  The  capitalof  Sweden 
is  Stockholm;  of  Norway,  Christiania. 

5.  The  Rocky  mountain  highlands  are  longer  and  broader.  The  drainage 
of  the  Rockv  mountains  is  generally  towards  the  Pacific  on  the  western  slope. 
In  the  north  the  drainage  is  also  towards  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  drainage  of 
the  Southern  part  is  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  eastern  slope.  The 
Andes  has  its  drainage  mostly  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  peaios  of  the 
Andes  are  the  highest.  They  both  affect  the  rainfall  on  their  slopes  but  the 
Andes  has  the  greatest  effect  causing  Chili  to  be  nearly  a  rainless  region. 

6.  It  lies  partly  in  the  Torrid  zone  and  partly  in  the  South  Temperate  zone. 
It  has  a  European  population  of  over  three  millions;  the  original  savage 
inhabitants  are  nearly  exterminated.    The  country  belongs  to  (Jreat  Britian 
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but  is  divided  into  five  colonies  which  are  aUowed  local  self-covemment  to  a 
great  extent.    The  chief  products  are  wool,  gold,  wheat,  and  cattle. 

7.  It  extends  nearly  north  and  south  between  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Guayaquil. 

8.  St.  Petersburg,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land; Moscow,  situated  in  the  central  part;  Odessa,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  on  the  Black  sea;  Volga  river  rises  in  the  central  part  and  flows  southerly 
into  the  Caspian  sea;  Dnieper  river  rises  in  the  west  central  part  and  flows 
southerly  into  the  Black  sea. 

9.  Batavia;  Albany;  Newark;  Bath;  WiUard,  Sonyea.  (Other  answers 
may  be  given.) 

10.  A  city  and  a  river  in  northeastern  part  of  Brazil;  a  cape  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Africa;  a  city  in  southern  part  of  Uruguay;  a  small  republic 
in  the  western  part  of  Africa;  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Alaska;  a  lake 
in  central  Africa;  an  island  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Australia. 

School  Law. 

1.  In  teaching  physiology  and  hyspene  to  a  seventh  year  class,  what  are 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  (a)  number  of  lessons,  (b)  text-books? 

2.  How  are  attendance  oflcers  chosen  for  common  school  districts  outside 
of  incorporated  villages?    How  may  they  be  removed? 

3.  State  the  trustees'  duties  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 

4.  Give  the  essentials  of  the  flag  law  in  regard  to  (a)  purchase  of  flag,  (b) 
display  of  flag. 

5.  Mention  two  essential  points  that  must  be  covered  by  the  afldavit  to 
be  made  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  each  month  before  drawing  his  salary. 

6.  In  the  register  are  blanks  for  report  on  "classification,  standing,  and 
advancement  of  pupils."  Explain  the  use  of  this  report  and  show  its  im- 
portance. 

7.  Give  the  essentials  of  a  teachers'  contract. 

8.  By  what  authority  are  text-books  adapted  in  (a)  union  free  school  dis- 
tricts, (b)  common  school  districts? 

9.  Give  two  conditions  under  which  state  moneys  may  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils. 

10.  State  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  school-houses  to  be  erected  in 
this  state,  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  as  to  (a)  floor  space,  (b)  air  space, 
(c)  the  furnishing  of  air,  (d)  the  removing  of  air,  (e)  exit  doors. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  It  shall  be  taught  for  not  less  than  three  lessons  a  week  for  ten. 
weeks  or  the  equivalent  oi  the  same,  (b)  suitable  text-books  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  pupils. 

2.  Appointed  by  the  town  board;  removed  by  the  school  commissioner 
having  jurisdiction. 

3.  Within  thirty  days  after  a  tax  shall  have  been  voted  by  a  district 
meeting,  the  trustees  shall  assess  it,  and  make  out  a  tax  list  therefor,  and 
annex  thereto  their  warrant  for  its  collection,  but  such  warrant  shall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  collector  until  the  thirty-first  day  after  the  tax  is  voted. 

Trustees  may  also  include  in  such  tax  list  any  tax  or  taxes  they  are  author- 
ized to  raise  without  such  vote. 

4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authorities  of  every  public  school  in 
the  several  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  state  to  purchase  a  United  States 
flag  and  the  necessarv  appliances  therefor  (b)  and  to  display  such  flag  upon 
or  near  the  public  scnool  Duilding  during  school  hours,  and  at  such  times  a& 
such  school  authorities  may  direct. 
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5.  That  she  is  a  duly  qualified  teacher  and  that  she  has  made  in  the  school 
register  the  entries  required  by  law. 

6.  It  is  of  use  to  the  school  commissioner  that  he  may  issue  the  grade 
certificates  due  to  each  pupil,  and  it  furnishes  a  record  to  the  teacher  and  her 
successor  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil. 

7.  The  length  of  term  of  emplosrment,  the  amount  of  compensation,  and 
the  time  or  times  when  such  compensation  shall  be  due  and  payable. 

8.  (a)  Board  of  education,  (b)  school  meeting. 

9.  (a}  When  the  trustees  of  anv  school  district  shaU  contract  with  another 
district  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  former  district,  (b)  When 
non-resident  academic  pupils,  residing  in  a  district  in  New  York  state  that 
does  not  maintain  an  academic  department,  are  admitted  to  an  approved 
high  school  and  attend  at  least  eight  weeks. 

10.  (a)  16  sq.  ft.  for  each  pupil,  (b)  200  cu.  ft.  for  each  pupil,  (c)  30  cu.  ft. 
a  minute  per  pupil,  (d)  requires  artificial  facilities  independent  of  atmos- 
.pheric  changes,  (e)  requires  at  least  two  exit  doors,  opening  outward. 

Civil  Govbrnmbnt. 

1     Define  caucus,  enacting  clause,  president  pro  Umpcre. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  duties  of  a  coroner? 

3.  State  the  provision  of  the  United  States  constitution  concerning  (a) 
^privileges  of  citizens  of  one  state  in  another  state,  (b)  fugitives  from  justice. 

4.  Give  two  purposes  for  which  imported  goods  are  taxed. 

•5.  Mention  in  order  of  succession  the  three  officials  on  whom  the  duties  of 
governor  may  devolve  in  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  governor. 

6.  How  is  a  vacancy  filled  in  (a)  the  House  of  Representatives,  (b)  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States? 

7.  Define  (a)  common  law,  (b)  statute  law. 

8.  Mention  three  courts  in  this  state  that  have  original  jurisdiction.  Give 
^e  tenure  of  office  of  the  presiding  officer  in  each  of  these  courts. 

9.  Mention  three  powers  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

10.  Mention  two  town  officials  and  one  county  official  who  have  special 
duties  in  the  matter  of  taxation.     In  each  case  give  briefiy  these  duties. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  caucus  is  a  mass  meeting  of  the  party  voters  in  a  definite  locality 
to  choose  delegates  to  a  higher  convention  or  candidates  to  be  supported  in 
the  approaching  election. 

An  enacting  clause  is  the  introducing  clause  or  preamble  of  a  leg^islative 
biU,  stating  under  whose  authority  the  bill  is  enacted.  The  president  mro 
tempore  is  a  presiding  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  preside  at  a  certain  time 
or  certain  times. 

2.  Inquire  into  the  cause  of  suspicious  deaths ;  hold  inquests  and  determine 
whether  murder  has  been  committed;  act  as  sheriff  in  case  of  vacancy. 

3.  (a)  Citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states,  (b)  A  person  cnarged  in  any 
state  with  treason,  felonv,  or  other  crime  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be 
found  in  another  state,  snail,  on  demand  of  the  executive,  be  delivered  to  the 
aaid  state  in  which  the  offense  was  committed. 

4.  Raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government.  Protect  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  from  ruinous  foreign  competition. 

5.  Lieutenant-Governor,  President  of  Senate  pro  tempore.  Speaker  of 
Assembly. 
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6.  (a)  The  eov^nor  ol  the  state  in  whidi  the  vacaiicy  occurs  iasuee  writs 
of  election  to  fiU  the  vacancy,  (b)  If  the  vacancy  occurs  while  the  legislature 
of  the  state  concerned  is  in  session  the  said  legislature  shaU  proceed  to  fill  the 
vacancy;  if  the  legislature  is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  vacancy  occurs, 
then  the  governor  of  the  state  conconed  may  make  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment untu  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  whidb  UiaU  then  nU  such 
vacancy. 

7.  (a)  Rules  of  action  which  have  become  binding  from  long  usage  and 
established  custom.  They  are  unwritten,  (b)  Written  laws  are  those  enact- 
ed by  legislative  bodies. 

8.  Supreme  court,  14  years;  county  court,  6  years;  justice's  court,  4  years. 

9.  Try  impeachments,  ratify  treaties,  and  confirm  appointments  made  by 
the  president. 

10.  Town  asseasors,  to  make  inventory  of  the  taxable  property:  town 
coUector,  to  collect  the  tax  laid;  county  treasurer,  to  receive  the  tax  collected 
and  pay  it  out  on  orders  issued  by  proper  authorities.  The  supervisor  is  also 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 

Amxrican  History. 

1 .  Give  an  account  of  Drake's  voyage  around  the  world. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  anv  two  of  the  following:  (a)  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion, (b)  the  New  England  Confederation  of  1643,  (e)  the  Colony  of  New 
Sweden. 

3.  Mention  two  matters  of  greatest  importance  in  American  history  that 
were  decided  during  the  18th  century. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  campaign  bv  which  the  British  gained  con- 
trol of  Philadelphia.    Why  did  they  arterward  abandon  that  city? 

5.  Describe  the  difficulties  to  which  American  commerce  was  subjected  in 
Jefferson's  administration. 

6.  With  what  political  party  was  each  of  the  f ollowingprominently  identi- 
fied: Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  George  B.  McClellan, 
John  G.  Fremont? 

7.  What  was  the  essential  provision  in  regard  to  slavery  in  (a)  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  (b)  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Sill? 

8.  Locate  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Give  an  account  of  General  Sheridan's 
campaign  in  this  valley. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "reconstruction"  as  applied  to  the  period  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war? 

10.  Mention  four  inventions  that  have  greatly  facilitated  transportation 
or  the  transmission  of  news.  Give  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  done  much  to 
perfect  each  invention. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Drake  set  out  from  England,  1577.  crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  down 
the  coast  of  South  America,  passed  thru  Magellan's  strait,  entered  the  Pacific, 
and  kept  on  northward  in  search  of  a  northeast  nassage  to  the  Atlantic,  until 
he  reached  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Owing  to  the  cold  climate  he 
sailed  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  search  of  a  harbor  which  he  found 
near  the  present  city  of  San  Francisco.  He  took  possession  of  the  whole 
coast  and  called  it  New  Albion.  Later  he  crossed  the  Pacific  and  returned  to 
England,  1579,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Berkelev,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  governor  over  the  royal 
province  of  Viiginia,  failed  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements 
against  the  Incuans.  Nathaniel  Bacon  led,  1676,  a  volunteer  force  against 
the  Indians,  defeated  them  and  then  turned  to  meet  the  governor  who  had 
denounced  nim  as  a  traitor.     In  this  contest  Jamestown  was  burned,     (b) 
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In  1643  the  coloniefl  of  MaBsachufletts  bay,  Plirmouth,  New  Haven,  and 
Connecticut  united  in  a  league  for  common  defense  against  the  Indians  and 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  French  settlers,  (c)  The  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Delaware  was  made  near  Wilmington  by  a  colony 
of  industrious  Swedes  and  was  called  New  Sweden.  The  Ihitch  claimed  the 
territory  and,  later,  captured  it,  but  many  of  the  Swedes  remained  under  the 
Dutch  rule. 

3.  (a)  The  French  and  Indian  war  determined  that  England  and  not 
France  should  be  the  dominant  colonizing  nation  in  North  America,  (b) 
The  adoption  of  the  United  States  constitution  marked  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  systems  of  government. 

4.  Lord  Howe  set  sail  from  New  York  in  May,  1777,  entered  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  landing  at  the  head  of  it,  marched  against  Philadelphia.  Washing- 
ton tried  to  check  his  advance  at  Brandywine  creek,  but  was  repulsed.  The 
next  year  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe  in  command,  abandoned  Phila- 
delphia and  hurried  to  the  relief  of  New  York,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach 
of  tne  French  fleet  to  assist  the  Americans. 

5.  During  this  time  England  and  France  were  at  war.  Each  nation  for- 
bade all  commerce  with  the  other,  with  the  result  that  United  States  vessels 
since  they  did  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  became  the  prey  of  both 
these  hostile  nations. 

6.  Democratic;  Whig;  Whig;  Democratic;  Republican. 

7.  (a)  Missouri  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  and 
all  of  the  states  formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees 
and  30  minutes,  should  come  in  free.  p))This  bill  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  left  it  to  the  settlers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  decide 
whetner  they  would  have  slavery  or  not. 

8.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  river  which  is  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  flows  northeast  into  the  Potomac  river. 

In  August,  1864,  Grant  sent  Gen.  Sheridan  with  a  strons  cavalry  force  to 
lay  waste  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Having  accomplished  this,  Sheridan  was 
sent  a  month  later  against  Gen.  Early  who  was  threatening  Washington.  An 
engagement  took  place  at  Cedar  Creek  where  Sheridan  by  his  arrivid  from 
Wincnester  rallied  his  troops  and  turned  defeat  into  victory. 

9.  Reconstruction  was  a  term  applied  to  the  work  of  restoring  the  seceded 
states  to  their  former  places  in  the  Union. 

10.  The  steamboat;  Robert  Fulton;  electric  telegraph,  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse;  telephone,  A.  G.  Bell;  steam  locomotives,  Geo.  Stepnenson. 

Physioloot  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Mention  the  classes  of  ribs  in  the  human  body  and  give  the  number  in 
each  class.     How  do  the  classes  of  ribs  differ  in  their  attachments? 

2.  Giye  the  location  of  (a)  the  aorta,  (b)  the  jugular  veins,  (c)  the  pul- 
monary artery,  (d)  the  portal  vein. 

3.  Explain  how  a  sudden  checking  of  perspiration  may  produce  a  cold. 

4.  Describe  the  stomach  as  to  shape,  structure,  and  position  in  the  body. 
(A  diagram  may  be  used.) 

5.  Explain  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  on  (a)  the  heart,  (b)  the  brain. 

6.  Describe  wich  of  the  following  and  give  one  function  of  each;  sweat 
gland,  sebaceous  gland,  papilla.     , 

7.  Mention  an  objection,  based  on  hvgienic  grounds,  to  heating  a  house  by 
(a)  stoves,  (b)  furnaces,  (c)  steam,  (d)  hot  water. 

8.  Show  in  detail  why  it  is  better  to  breathe  thru  the  nose  than  thru  the 
mouth. 
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9.  Mention  three  conditions  often  found  in  schools  that  tend  to  produce 
near-sightedness  in  pupils. 

10.  Why  is  one  unable  to  see  distinctly  in  going  from  (a)  a  dark  to  a  very 
light  room,  (b)  a  very  light  room  to  one  somewhat  dark.  | 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  first  seven  pairs,  called  true  ribs,  are  joined  by  cartilages 
directly  to  the  breastbone,  (b)  The  three  next  lower  pairs,  called  the  ftuse 
ribs,  are  not  joined  directly  to  the  breastbone,  but  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  lowest  true  ribs  b^r  cartilages,  (c)  The  lowest  two  pairs, 
called  the  floating  ribs,  are  not  joined  in  front.  All  the  ribs  are  joined  to  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  behincL 

2.  (a)  It  is  the  great  artery  that  leads  from  the  left  ventrical  of  the  heart.  ! 
(b)  They  are  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  neck,     (c)  It  leads  from  the  right 
ventrical  of  the  heart  and  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes 

to  the  right  lung  and  the  other  to  the  left  lung,     (d)  It  is  in  the  abdominal 

region  and  leads  to  the  liver.  | 

3.  The  blood  vessels  on  the  surface  are  contracted  and  overfill  those  that 

lie  deei>er,  and  thus  cause  congestion  of  the  internal  organs.     This  usually  | 

results  in  infiammation  of  some  mucuous  membrane  of  the  body.  i 

4.  The  stomach  is  a  pear-shaped  bag  with  the  large  end  to  the  left.  It 
lies  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  tne  abdomen,  under  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
composed  of  a  layer  of  muscle  covered  with  peritoneum  and  fined  with 
mucuous  membrane. 

5.  (a^  The  first  effect  is  to  increase  the  number  of  heart  beats  and  produce 
heart  exhaustion.  If  the  use  is  repeated  and  continued  the  heart  may  under- 
go a  change  of  structure  in  which  the  muscle  cells  become  changed  to  fat  and 
the  valves  of  the  heart  become  diseased,  (b)  It  weakens  the  will,  blunts  the 
judgment  and  moral  sense,  and  causes  loss  of  muscular  control. 

6.  (a)  The  sweat  gland  is  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  long  tube,  rolled  aoout  and  twisted  into  a  ball.  It  secretes 
perspiration  from  the  blood,  (b)  A  sebaceous  gland  is  a  tiny  sac  situated  in  the 
derma.  It  secretes  an  oil  that  keeps  the  hair  and  skin  soft,  (c)  A  papilla  is 
a  minute  projection  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  derma,  containing  the  ter- 
minations of  nerves  of  touch  and  blood  vessels. 

7.  (a)  Consume  oxygen,  heat  the  room  unequally,  (b)  Air  lacks  moisture^ 
predisposes  to  pulmonary  diseases,  (c)  Lack  of  ventilation,  (d)  Lack  of 
ventilation,  air  not  moist. 

8.  The  folds  of  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  tubes  of  the  nose  warm  the 
air  and  strain  out  dust  and  disease  germs  contained  in  it.  In  mouth-breath- 
ing, this  is  not  done,  and  it  often  results  in  inflammation  of  the  throat  and 
bronchial  tubes. 

9.  Insuflicient  light;  a  glaring  light;  book  held  too  close  to  the  eyes. 

10.  The  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye  is  regulated  by  the  contraction 
and  dilation  of  the  iris.  When  one  is  in  the  dark,  the  iris  dilates  and  allows 
more  light  to  enter  the  eye,  but  on  coming  from  a  dark  to  a  very  light  room 
the  vision  is  confused  at  first  because  the  dilated  iris  allows  too  much  light 
to  enter  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  on  passing  from  a  very  light  to  a  dark 
rooih,  the  vision  is  confused,  because  the  contracted  iris  does  not  at  first  allow 
sufl^cient  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye. 

English  Composition. 

1.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following:  Pray  father  abraham  he 
asked  the  old  man  what  think  you  of  the  times  will  not  these  heavy  taxes 
quite  ruin  the  country  how  shall  we  ever  pay  them  father  abraham  replied  if 
you  would  have  my  advice  I  will  give  it  in  short. 
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2.  Point  out  and  name  three  figures  of  speech  in  the  following  selections: 

<a)  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 

<b)  Over  the  roofs  of  the  village 

Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Rose  from  a  nundred  hearths. 

(c)   From  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 

Looked  upon  them  thru  the  branches, 
Saying  to  them,  "O,  m^  children. 
Love  IS  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine, 
Rule  by  love,  O  Hiawatha! " 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  urging  him  to  enter  the  Normal  school  and 
giving  him  reasons  why  he  should  go. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  balanced  sentence.  Write  a  balanced 
sentence. 

5.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  one  well  expressed  sentence: 
The  human  body  is  a  machine.  A  watch  is  delicately  constructed.  This 
machine  is  more  delicately  constructed.  A  steam  engjine  is  complicated. 
This  machine  is  more  complicated.  A  steam  engine  is  wonderfuL  This 
machine  is  more  wonderful. 

6.  Expand  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences  into  a  paragraph,  giving 
details  or  examples:  (a)  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  (b)  £arly  impressions 
are  the  most  lasting. 

7.  Change  the  structure  of  each  of  the  four  following  sentences,  makine 
them  more  emphatic:  (a)  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  by  an  open  fire  that  is  cheeifu 
and  talk  with  friends  whom  you  know  well  about  times  which  you  well 
remember,  (b)  The  chime  of  Sabbath  bells  is  sweet,  (c)  Not  one  woman  lived 
to  tell  the  story,  not  one  child  lived  to  tell  it,  not  one  man  lived  to  tell  it,  (d) 
A  man  cannot  put  his  hand  into  the  fire  and  not  be  burned,  (e)  Many  can 
conquer  their  anger  but  their  pride  can  not  be  conquered  by  them. 

8-10.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  topics:  (a)  The  Peace  of 
Portsmouth,  (b)  Hallowe'en,  (c)  A  November  Landscape,  (d)  "Lending  a 
Hand. " 

ANSWERS. 

1.  "Pray  Father  Abraham,"  he  asked  the  old  man,  "what  think  you  of 
the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country?  How  shall 
we  ever  pajr  them? "  Father  Abraham  replied:  "If  you  would  have  my 
advice,  I  will  give  it  in  short. " 

2.  (a)  Summers,  metonomy;  (b)  like  eUntds,  etc,,  simile;  (c)  O  my  ehil' 
dren,  etc.,  personification. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  A  balanced  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  members  which  are  similar  in 
form  but  often  contrasted  in  meaning.  Ex.  "The  wicked  fiee  where  no  man 
pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion. "    . 

5.  The  human  body  is  a  machine  more  delicately  constructed  than  a  watch 
and  more  complicated  and  wonderful  than  a  steam  engine. 

6.  It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  the  month  of  June.  The  sun  threw  a 
flood  of  light  over  hill  and  forest  and  all  nature  seemed  animated.  The  sons 
birds  sang  their  sweetest  strains  and  from  the  distant  farms  came  sounds  ot 
life  and  industry. 

7.  (a)  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  bv  a  cheerful  open  fire  and  talk  with  friends 
about  old  times,  (b^  Sweet  is  the  chime  of  Sabbath  bells,  (c)  Not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  lived  to  tell  the  stonr.  (d)  A  man  cannot  put  nis  hand  into 
the  fire  without  being  burned,  (e)  Many  can  conquer  their  anger;  but  few, 
their  pride. 

8-10.    Answers  will  vary. 
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Methods  and  School  Manaoemsnt. 

1.  We  are  told  that  a  teacher  should  never  do  for  a  pupil  what  the  pupil 
can  do  for  himself.     Is  this  true?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  method  in  education?  How  does  it  differ  from  a 
device? 

3.  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  Explain  the  above  expression 
and  show  what  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  thereby  implied* 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  of  (a)  the  oral  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  (b)  the  written  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

5.  Show  what  means  may  be  employed  to  cultivate  the  imagination  of  a 
third  grade  pupil,  and  give  the  value  of  such  cultivation. 

6.  In  any  particular  case  what  considerations  should  determine  the  kind 
and  the  seventy  of  punishment? 

7.  What  should  be  the  character  and  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the 
first  four  years  of  a  child's  school  life  in  (a)  arithmetic,  (b)  reading? 

8.  Discuss  this  question:  Should  the  pupil  be  required  to  imitate  the 
teacher  in  reading? 

9.  In  the  teaching  of  history  to  an  eighth  grade  class  is  uniformity  of  text- 
books desirable?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  At  what  age  should  pupils  begin  to  study  lessons  at  home?  Give  reas- 
ons  for  your  answer. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  is  true  only  to  the  extent  of  what  can  be  done  with  reasonable  effort 
by  the  child.  Judicious  assistance  should  be  given  to  avoid  waste  of  time 
and  discouragement. 

2.  Method  may  be  defined  as  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  matter  to  the 
child  mind.  A  device  is  a  contrivance  whereby  this  adaptation  is  brought 
about. 

3.  The  tone  of  the  school  depends  on  the  personality  and  character  of  the 
teacher.  This  implies  that  the  example  and  character  of  the  teacher  should 
always  be  such  that  it  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  whom  he  instructs. 

4.  (a)  Good  articulation,  correct  enunciation,  (b)  Enables  the  pupil  to 
write  and  recognize  the  word  in  print  more  readily.     It  is  practical. 

5.  Fairy  stories  and  fables  mav  be  used,  because  thev  ^ve  plav  to  the 
imagination  at  an  age  when  the  cnild's  interest  will  not  be  impeded  bv  the 
impossibility  of  t^e  events  detailed.  The  value  of  such  cultivation  is  that  it 
funiishes  the  material  for  a  more  reasonable  activity  in  the  study  of  the  var* 
ious  subjects  later  in  the  school  course. 

6.  Motive,  health,  environment,  age,  and  example  of  the  delinquent. 

7.  (a)  Drill  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  fundamental  operations  and 
give  elementary  work  in  simple  fractions,  compound  numbers,  and  other  con* 
crete  operations,  (b)  The  work  should  be  word-getting;  i.  e.,  the  power  to 
recogmze  and  pronounce  words  readily  and  to  use  them  in  simple  selections 
where  the  inteipretation  of  the  thought  is  not  difficult. 

8.  This  should  be  required  onl}r  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
him  correct  examples  of  the  various  elements  of  oral  expression  in  their 
relation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  the  selection. 

9.  The  topic  method  of  teaching  is  preferable  in  this  grade.  With  this 
method  a  vanety  of  text-books  is  desiraole,  because  it  gives  drill  in  the  use  of 
texts,  trains  the  abilit^r  to  select  the  essentials  of  the  subject  and  tends  to 
stimulate  individual  opinion.  ] 

10.  Not  before  the  grammar  grade.  Previous  to  this  the  time  should  be 
taken  for  such  activities  as  best  promote  the  physical  development  of  the 
child. 
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Phtsics. 

1.  Define  adhesion,  cohesion,  momentum,  inertia. 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  stuf  ace  tension. 

3.  Describe  by  aid  of  a  diagram  an  arrangement  of  pulleys  to  hold  in 
suspension  600  pounds  by  a  power  of  100  pounds. 

4.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  equilibrium  and  give  the  conditions  under 
which  each  exists. 

5.  A  body  weighs  12  oz.  in  air  and  8  02.  in  water;  find  (a)  its  specific 
gravity,  (b)  its  volume. 

6.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  and  state  the 
principle  on  which  this  thermometer  acts. 

7.  Distinguish  between  (a)  music  and  noise,  (b)  harmony  and  discord. 

8.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  magnetic  needle?  For  what  practical 
purposes  is  a  magnetic  needle  used? 

9.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  sounder  and  explain  its 
action. 

10.  State  the  law  of  reflection  of  light.    Illustrate  by  diagram. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Adhesion  is  the  force  that  holds  together  unlike  molecules.  Cohesion 
is  the  force  that  holds  together  like  molecules.  Momentum  is  the  quantity 
of  motion  that  a  body  has  and  is  represented  bv  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a 
body  by  its  velocity.  Inertia  is  the  tendency  of  a  boay  to  retain  its  condition 
of  rest  or  motion. 

2.  Using  a  clay  pipe  and  a  strong  solution  of  soap,  blow  a  large  bubble. 
Remove  the  pipe  from  the  mouth  and  the  surface  tension  will  force  the  air 
from  the  interior  of  the  bubble  thru  the  pipe  stem,  as  the  bubble  contracts. 

3.  The  block  and  tac)de  s^rstem  Ib  usuallv  employed.  The  ''sheaves" 
or  pulleys  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  the  same  block,  and  one  continuous  roi>e 
is  passed  alternately  around  the  pulleys  in  two  blocks,  one  of  which  blocks  is 
fixed  and  the  other  is  suspended  from  it  and  is  movable.  The  weight  is 
attached  to  the  movable  block  and  causes  an  equal  stress  on  each  branch  of 
the  rope  between  the  blocks. 

In  the  given  example  let  n  equal  the  number  of  branches  of  the  rope 
between  the  two  blocus. 

W 


Since  the  number  of  branches  of  the  rope  is  double  the  number  of  movable 
pulleys,  then  the  upper  block  must  contam  three  fixed  pulleys  and  the  lower 
block  three  movable  pulleys  in  order  that  100  pounds  shall  balance  000 
pounds. 

4.  Stable,  when  the  center  of  mass  is  raised  by  overturning  the  body; 
unstable,  when  it  is  lowered;  and  neutral  equilibrium  when  it  is  neither  raised 
nor  lowered. 

6.     3,  specific  gravity. 

6.912  cu.  in.,  volume. 

6.  It  consists  of  a  capillary  glass  tube  of  uniform  bore  having  a  bulb  at 
the  lower  end  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  also  fiUs  a  portion  of  the 
capillary  tube.  All  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  tube  and  the  top  sealed  by 
fusing  tne  ^lass.  Either  on  the  tube  or  on  the  supporting  frame  is  a  scale  of 
equal  divisions  for  measuring  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury.  The  two  fixed 
points  on  the  thermometer  are  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point.  The 
divisions  to  indicate  degrees  of  temperature  depend  on  the  scale  adopted. 
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The  principle  on  which  the  thermometer  acts  is  that  bodies  expand  when 
heated  ana  that  the  amount  of  expansion  is  definitely  related  to  tne  increase 
of  temperature. 

7.  (a)  Music  is  produced  by  rapid,  continuous,  and  periodic  vibrations 
and  is  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Noise  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  variety  of  vibrations 
that  cannot  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  tones,  (b)  Harmony  is  produced 
when  two  musical  sounds  on  being  sounded  together,  produce  a  result  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear;  discord  is  produced  if  the  result  is  displeasing.  Discord  is 
often  produced  by  beats  between  two  notes. 

8.  A  magnetic  needle  is  a  small  bar  magnet  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
balanced  on  a  pivot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  assume  its  chosen 
position  relative  to  the  earth.  It  is  used  in  navigation  and  surveying  and  in 
galvanometers  for  testing  the  strength  of  currents. 

9.  It  consists  of  an  electro-magnet  with  a  pivoted  armature.  When  the 
circuit  is  closed  the  armature  is  attracted  to  the  magnet,  producing  a  clicking 
sound.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  a  spring  pulls  the  armature  away  from  the 
electro-magnet,  producing  another  click.  These  clicks  by  means  of  their 
length  and  by  combination  form  a  code  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 

10.  The  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are  equal,  and  lie  in 
the  same  plane. 

D 


B 


Let  EC  be  the  incident  ray,  reflected  at  C  in  the  direction  CF,  then  the 
angle  of  incidence  ECD  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  FCD. 

Readinq. 

a  In  these  peaceful  shades — 

Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old — 
My  thoughts  go  up  the  lone  dim  path  of  years. 
Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  liberty. — Bryant. 

b      If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :     I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on; 
Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  thru. — Shakespeare. 

1.  Copy  selection  a  and  mark  for  inflection. 

2.  Give  reason  for  the  particular  inflection  used  on  old  and  on  years, 

3.  Copy  selection  6  and  indicate  thereon  where  the  time  should  be  alow, 
medium,  Jast 

4.  Give  reason  for  the  rate  as  indicated  in  each  of  two  instances  in  tha 
answer  to  question  3. 

5.  Describe  the  mental  and  the  physical  condition  necessary  to  produce 
the  orotund  quality. 

6.  What  is  radical  stress?     Give  selection  to  illustrate. 
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7.  "  Drills  in  inflections  as  such  are  of  very  little  value  and  potentiaily 
very  harmful. " 

Discuss  this  statement  and  show  how  correct  inflections  are  to  be  obtained. 

8.  Give  the  essentials  of  supplemental  reading  as  to  (a)  type  and  paper,  (b) 
subject,  (c)  treatment. 

'  9.     Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  for  accent  the  following:    oomprsfcew- 
MU,  i$tdu9try,  efrntrautf  (noun),  nuignanimily,  autobiograpky* 
10.     Use  correctly  in  words  the  following:    a,  oo,  yl  9*  a. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  In  these  peaceful  shades' — 
Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old' — 

My  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  path  of  years  ^ 
Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  liberty.*^ 

2.  Old  has  the  rising  inflection.  The  thought  is  incomplete.  Incom* 
plete  thought  is  expressed  by  a  rising  inflection.  Fears  has  the  falling  in- 
flection because  it  expresses  a  complete  thought. 

3.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  aU  do  know  this  mantle:     (slow.) 

I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cnsar  put  it  on;  (medium.) 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.     (fast. ) 
Look!  (slow.)  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  thru,  (fast.) 

4.  If  you  have  .  .  .  this  nuintle  should  be  read  in  slow  time  to  make 
it  impressive.  /  remember  .  .  .  put  it  on  gives  unimportant  detail  and 
should  be  read  in  medium  time,  in  thie  plaee  .  .  thru  should  have  fast 
time  to  express  deep  emotion. 

5.  The  mental  condition  such  as  is  aroused  by  contemplation  of  the  noble, 
grand,  and  sublime.  The  physical  attitude  is  animated,  the  air  chambers 
are  expanded  and  filled  with  chest  vibrations. 

6.  Radical  stress  is  stress  applied  at  the  beginning  of  an  emphatic  syllable 
or  that  stress  in  which  the  full  impulse  of  the  tone  is  felt  at  the  beginning. 

Ex. :    "Down,  slave,  and  beg  for  mercy. " 

7.  Such  drills  are  a  waste  of  time  and  tend  to  make  the  reading  mechan-* 
ical.  Teach  pupils  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sentences  to  get  the 
thotight  and  awaken  them  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  thought  upon 
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9.  C<Sm  pre  h^n  si  ble,  fn  dus  try,  c<Sn  trast,  mag  na  nfm  i  ty,  au  to- 
bi  <Sg  ra  phy. 

10.  all,  foot,  fly,  gem,  has. 
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Honesty  is  the  root  of  every  virtue. 

Blessed  is  the  people  that  loves  honesty  better  than  riches. 

That  school  serves  the  countiy  best  which  places  training  in 
honesty  above  all  else;  which  teaches  the  boy  to  be  honest  to  himself, 
to  the  school,  to  the  community,  to  everybody;  honest  in  work,  honest 
in  play,  honest  in  speech,  honest  in  purpose. 

There  are  schools  which  reward  possession  rather  than  effort.  The 
boy  who  stands  highest  in  a  memory  test,  the  boy  who  is  shrewdest, 
the  boy  who  has  the  best  native  endowment  and  the  largest  amount 
of  help  at  home — ^they  are  the  ones  who  most  frequently  carry  away 
the  prizes.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  just  teacher  commends  the 
d^pree  of  improvement,  the  effort  put  forth  to  rise,  and  not  mere 
ability. 

Honesty  cannot  thrive  where  the  race  is  to  the  swift. 

The  honest  toiler  in  the  school  is  blessed  with  rewards  that  neither 
money  nor  fame  can  buy.  He  feels  he  is  engaged  in  the  best  work 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being.  He  is  happy  to  be  in  daily 
touch  with  young  and  growing  lives.  Here  is  the  retl  fountain  oi 
youth.  He  knows  that  life  is  worth  while  because  he  can  see  the 
world  grow  better  every  day.  He  understands  that  growth  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  life,  and  that  decay  is  sure  to  follow  when  growth 
ceases,  and  that  urges  him  on  to  grow  himself.  Whatever  is  best  for 
the  children  in  the  long  run,  that  is  what  he  is  constantly  striving  to 
bring  within  their  reach,  thereby  winning  for  himself  the  approval  of 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  Youthfulness,  growth,  and  the 
happiness  which  flows  from  well-doing, — ^he  who  possesses  these  is 
truly  to  be  envied. 

To  be  sure,  the  three  Rs  are  not  the  supreme  anxiety  of  the  schools. 
But  if  they  are  not  properly  taken  care  of,  all  other  studies  are  at  once> 
placed  on  the  defensive.  We  have  with  us  those  who  have  hitched 
themselves  to  an  alleged  ''new  education"  juggernaut  and  scornfully^ 
permit  the  bread  and  butter  studies  to  be  crushed  in  the  triumphant 
progress  of  their  idols.  Their  voices  are  raised  in  praise  of  "'  moral 
character  formation,"  ''harmonious  development  of  powers,"  and 
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*' noble  manhood  and  womanhood."  This  is  laudable.  But  while 
aiming  to  do  the  great  things,  the  minor  necessities  must  not  be 
neglected.  Suppose  a  man  would  resolve  to  become  a  sage.  Would 
he  begin  by  disregarding  the  needs  of  his  body?  Would  he  stop 
eating  and  drinking  ?  Would  he  refuse  to  wash  himsdf  ?  Would  he 
abstain  from  sleeping  ?  The  point  is  that  if  he  would  find  time  and 
strength  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  he  must  attend  to  the  things  of  the 
body.  The  primary  condition  for  prolonged  mental  exertion  is 
physical  well-being.  N^lect  the  body  and  it  will  tjrrannize  over  the 
mind;  attend  to  the  body  and  it  will  yield  the  mastery  to  the  mind. 
The  inferences  with  r^ard  to  the  three  Rs  are  plain. 

A  school  cannot  be  judged  by  its  course  of  study.  The  right  sort  of 
teacher  will  turn  a  narrow  program  into  a  feast  of  "fat  things  full  of 
marrow/'  and  a  poor  teacher  will  reduce  the  richest  curriculum  to  a 
dull  gradgrind.  The  children  will  come  from  the  room  of  one  teacher 
with  full  note-books  and  from  another  with  hearts  aglow.  The  im- 
portant consideration  is  not  so  much  the  subject  on  the  program,  as 
what  the  teacher  puts  into  it.  The  teacher  who  constantly  strives  to 
perfect  himself  in  efficiency  can  open  to  his  pupils  sources  of  life  and 
usefulness  and  joy,  which  to  the  self-satisfied  are  forever  closed.  The 
good  shepherd  spends  his  strength  that  his  sheep  may  have  life  more 
abundantly:  for  the  hireling  there  is  no  place  in  education.  The 
value  of  a  school  is  not  in  the  studies  taught,  but  in  the  spiritualization 
of  the  program  by  the  teacher.    Here  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

The  supreme  object  of  the  school  is  the  development  of  the  social 
efficiency  of  its  pupils.  The  paramount  interests  of  humanity  must 
be  kept  well  in  the  center.  But  in  order  that  these  greater  considera- 
tions may  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  there  must  first  be  adequate 
provision  for  the  lesser  necessary  things.  After  the  three  Rs  have 
been  allotted  their  proper  share  of  time  we  can  then  deal  with  the 
greater  good  of  the  future  men  and  women  represented  by  the  boys 
and  girls  before  us.  We  know  the  future  men  wiU  want  to  be  healthy 
and  strong.  They  may  reasonably  desire  their  interests  to  open  out 
in  many  directions.  They  have  a  right  to  pleasure  in  all  that  is 
beautiful;  to  joy  in  intellectual  pursuits;  to  a  heart  that  is  contented 
with  the  world. 

Truly  the  works  of  our  hands  preach  sermons.  The  age  of 
publicity  has  increased  individual  responsibility.  What  is  done  in 
the  smsJlest  comer  may  become  a  blessing  to  all  mankind  in  a  mar- 
trdously  short  time — or  a  curse. 


;--  V 
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Cbc  Manual  9rt8  and  Cbcfr  8od al  Content* 

^l^j  |OW  and  again  in  some  attack  upon  the  modem  curriculum  its 
X^  I  opponent  will  point  to  the  sturdy  product  of  the  system  of 
the  past  and  urge  that  a  return  be  made  to  the  methods  and 
the  course  of  study  of  the  little  red  school-house.  But 
while  such  critic  recognizes  the  strength  of  the  boy  trained  under  the 
older  system,  he  fails  to  realize  that  it  was  not  its  narrow  and  limited 
curriculum  which  gave  the  insight  and  independence  he  praises.  He 
fails,  too,  to  see  that  work  involving  a  study  of  processes  which  he  now 
bans  as  fads,  stood  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  education  of 
the  old-time  pupil. 

Of  old  the  boy's  school  training  was  brief  on  years.  The  studies 
he  pursued  were  few,  and  much  emphasis  was  placed  upon  formal 
development  thru  drill.  For  more  than  half  the  year  he  was  out  of 
school,  busy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village  shop.  His  school  training 
was  limited  and  intermittent,  but  his  education  was  broad  and  was 
continuous.  Such  education  was  largely  manual,  it  dealt  with  pro- 
cesses— ^with  many  tools  and  many  materials.  Thru  it  the  boy  de- 
veloped on  both  mental  and  motor  sides.  He  grew  keen  and  resource- 
ful, skilful,  and  self-dependent.  He  came  to  know  much  of  the 
inmiediate  needs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  older  system.  The 
length  of  school  life  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  The  boy  now 
spends  more  months  in  school  each  year,  and  more  years  in  school  than 
formerly.  The  school  now  essays  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupil,  where  before  it  dealt  with  the  smaller  and  the  simpler 
part.  It  is  still  our  custom  to  say  that  the  boy  gets  more  of  his  educa- 
tion out  of  school  than  in  it,  but  this  once  true  in  fact,  is  true  no  longer. 
Meanwhile  the  country's  needs  have  changed,  and  with  them  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  curriculum.  More  subjects  must  now  be 
known  and  more  time  be  given  to  their  teaching.  The  pupil  leads 
a  business  life,  lasting  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  He  is  busy 
with  school  and  small  opportunity  is  open  to  him  to  take  part  in  the 
community  activities  or  even  to  see  them,  for  while  there  has  been  a 
great  industrial  development  in  the  country,  the  various  crafts  once 
visible  on  every  side  have  disappeared.  Local  industries  have  been 
swallowed  up,  and  trades  once  carried  on  in  the  open  are  now  devel- 
oped in  factories  barred  with ''no  admission"  signs.  The  processes 
once  studied  perforce  gave  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  what  may 

^Abstract  of  address  by  James  Parton  Haney,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Art  and 
Manual  Training,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx. 
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be  tenned  social  or  community  economy.  But  with  its  demand  for 
time  and  service  the  latter-day  school  serves  to  loosen  conmiunal  bcmds 
and  to  separate  the  pupil  from  the  community  life  rather  than  to  relate 
him  to  it. 

The  older  system  succeeded  better  in  its  way  than  the  new,  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  system  that  succeeded  and  not  the 
school.  The  superior  grasp  of  the  boy  trained  under  it  was  not  due 
to  his  months  of  schooling,  but  in  laige  measure  to  the  social  insight 
and  vocational  bent,  and  to  the  education  in  initiative  and  self-de- 
pendence which  he  got  out  of  school  under  masters  more  critical  than 
any  he  met  in  the  class-room.  The  present  system  deals  with  the 
individual  in  mass,  and  too  frequently  puts  small  emphasis  on  his 
importance  as  an  individual.  The  older  system  made  it  plain  to  the 
pupil  that  he  counted  as  one.  Under  it  he  dealt  with  processes  which 
responded  directly  to  community  needs.  He  saw  the  Efe  about  him 
as  part  of  his  life.  Under  the  newer  system  he  sees  school  life  as 
something  quite  apart  from  real  life.  The  latter  he  regards  from  afar. 
It  is  a  world  to  be  approached  later. 

As  this  shortcoming  in  education  has  become  increasingly  apparent, 
there  has  grown  an  increasing  demand  that  the  educational  process 
defined  as  adaptation  to  environment,  shall  see  its  definition  borne  out 
in  practice.  U  education  is  really  adaptation  to  environment,  then 
environment  must  be  known  and  must  have  its  elements  developed  as 
natural  relationships,  entering  directly  into  school  practice.  To 
interpret  to  the  child  his  surroundings  is  to  make  plain  to  him  the 
social  content  of  education.  This  content  is  not  to  be  gotten  from 
books,  it  comes  from  actual  experience — from  working  in  a  common 
cause  at  things  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  community. 

To  those  who  have  sought  for  agents  wherewith  to  make  this 
interpretation  it  has  become  increasingly  plain  that  in  the  arts  of 
drawing,  construction,  and  design  the  desired  means  exist.  As  ele- 
ments of  the  curriculum  these  subjects  have  developed  slowly.  At 
first  introduced  as  forms  of  industrial  training  and  then  urged  for 
their  disciplinary  value  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  recognized 
as  types  of  work  responding  to  the  developmental  changes  of  the 
child's  life,  and  as  agents  which  from  their  very  nature  are  weH 
adapted  to  make  plain  to  him  the  social  elements  which  sur- 
round him. 

Primarily  they  deal  with  activities,  with  the  making  of  things.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  have  such  making  reflect  processes  d^wn  from  the 
community  needs — ^the  construction  of  shelter,  the  procuring  of  food, 
and  the  making  of  clothing.  Developed  from  social  needs  the  arts  may 
be  made  to  reveal  social  situations,  the  relation  of  one  activity  to 
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another,  and  the  manner  in  which  typical  processes  have  grown  in 
response  to  necessity. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  teacher  who  is  to  use  these  subjects 
comprehend  both  their  developmental  and  social  value.  The  first 
makes  for  the  growth  of  the  pupil,  the  second  for  his  comprehension  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  In  his  eariiest  school  years  the  child 
finds  it  necessary  to  submit  every  new  subject  to  sensory  tests  of 
observation.  His  vocabulary  is  limited  and  he  turns  to  drawing  and 
mjilnng  as  the  readiest  sense  of  expression.  From  nine  to  twelve  his 
interests  multiply  and  speech  develops.  His  constructive  desires  now 
seek  gratification  in  the  making  of  things  that  will  go.  His  brain  at 
the  close  of  this  period  reaches  its  maximum  size  and  thereafter  con- 
tinues to  develop  only  in  the  matter  of  refinement  and  intricacy  of  its 
structure  and  relations.  This  is  the  time,  therefore,  when  difficult 
muscular  co-ordinations  are  easily  created  and  fixed.  It  is  the  time 
for  muscular  drill. 

From  now  on  the  pupil  develops  rapidly.  Adolescence  ensues 
with  its  striking  changes  in  his  physical  and  mental  make-up.  The 
sensory  period  is  left  behind  and  the  sensitive  approaches.  The 
child's  interests  multiply  as  his  power  of  comprehension  broadens. 
Sympathy  becomes  possible  in  a  sense  not  true  before,  and  taste  can 
beTdeveloped  and  the  child  brought  to  admire  and  appreciate  things 
hidierto  beyond  his  understanding. 

Each  of  these  developmental  periods  can  thru  the  arts  see  its 
peculiar  needs  responded  to.  The  play  instinct  and  the  desire  for 
free  expression  can  find  outlet  in  the  weaving,  folding,  and  drawing, 
and  the  child's  emotional  nature  finds  gratification  while  his  sensory 
being  develops.  Later  the  pupil's  increased  willingness  to  drill  that 
he  may  perfect  technique  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  present  more 
difficult  processes  and  to  secure  more  finely  co-ordinated  movements. 
If  the  necessary  practice  is  not  kept  up  the  developed  power  atrophies. 
Opportunities  for  constructive  work  must  be  therefore  preserved  and 
carried  over  into  adolescence  that  fruitage  may  be  secured  in  the 
varied  skill  gained  thru  practice  with  many  toob,  in  a  varied  power 
to  make  plans  and  use  them,  and  a  sensitive  taste  cultivated  thru  the 
search  for  fine  lines,  harmonious  color,  and  appropriate  decoration. 

The  teachers  may  use  the  arts  with  an  appreciation  of  their  social 
value,  they  must  see  clearly  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  education 
^'  should  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  life  rather  than  on  separate 
departments  of  knowledge. "  Of  each  art  must  be  asked,  **  What  can 
thus  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  child,  what  has  it  to  offer  as  a 
practical  tool,  and  what  as  a  means  of  making  the  social  content  a 
reality?" 
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Text-books  do  not  exist  which  point  out  the  very  exercises  to  be 
done,  nor  are  there  printed  courses  which  the  teacher  can  directly 
employ  to  the  purpose.  One  who  would  thus  employ  the  arts  must 
devise  his  own  scheme  of  co-ordination.  In  this  lies  a  great  virtue,  for 
the  course  of  study  so  devised  possesses  the  very  essence  of  individ- 
uality. It  exists  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  class  and  a  particu- 
lar neighborhood.  From  the  activities  of  the  particular  school  and 
community  its  exercises  have  been  drawn.  Household  industries 
form  one  phase  for  study,  local  trades  another,  while  gardening, 
building,  the  care  of  animals,  etc.,  may  serve  as  centers  around  which 
may  be  gathered  a  wide  range  of  exercises,  including  not  the  arts 
merely,  but  language  work  and  number,  nature  study,  history,  and 
geography — the  whole  round  of  the  curriculum. 

Different  situations  will  make  necessary  different  forms  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  rural  ungraded  school  the  freest  opportunity  opens. 
Few  tools  will  suffice  and  with  the  day  bank,  the  wood  yard,  and  the 
grass-grown  meadows,  one  need  never  totally  lack  for  material.  The 
teacher  of  such  a  school  often  hesitates  to  introduce  hand-work,  fearing 
her  own  shortcomings  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  approved  processes. 
To  such  a  one  it  must  be  made  plain  that  it  b  not  the  particular 
activity  which  is  important  so  long  as  the  process  chosen  be  one  which 
can  be  seen  in  its  social  setting  in  the  life  about  the  child.  Nor  b  the 
possession  of  a  refined  technique  necessary  before  a  start  can  be  made. 
Better  than  waiting  inactive  the  teacher  should  study  construction, 
weaving,  modeling,  wood-work  with  her  pupils,  learn  tiieir  difficulties 
at  first  hand,  and  enjoy  with  them  the  pleasure  surmounting  each  as  it 
arises.  No  perfection  of  execution  is  to  be  looked  for.  Intensive 
effort  rather  than  automatic  performance  should  be  the  goal.  Nor  is 
the  teacher  to  be  discouraged  becaiise  an  elaborate  sequence  of  exer- 
cises cannot  be  maintained.  More  important  than  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  sequence  is  the  continued  maldng  of  needed  things — ^forms, 
so  closely  related  to  other  lessons  as  to  become  in  time  indispensable 
to  their  development.  A  progressive  increase  in  difficulty  should  of 
course  be  sought  in  all  hand-work,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
order  of  development  of  exercises  and  the  order  of  development  of  the 
child's  interests  and  body,  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  The  latter 
must  determine  the  sequence  of  every  process  pursued.  j 

The  things  essential  to  success  thus  lie  not  in  expensive  equipment^ 
in  special  forms  of  work,  or  formal  order  of  exercises.  Rather  the 
secret  is  in  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  the  work  bears  to  immediate 
needs  and  interests,  and  in  the  unity  secured  between  it  and  the  other 
subjects  studied  at  the  time.  The  arts,  in  other  words,  should  be 
taught  together,  the  design  aiding  the  construction,  and  the  drawing 
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aiding  both.  Co-ordination  of  the  manual  work  with  other  school 
subjects  should  be  achieved  by  having  both  relate  to  some  common 
center  of  interest,  determined  by  the  teacher,  in  the  light  of  suggestions 
of  the  trades,  occupations,  and  home  activities  of  the  child's  environ- 
ment. In  all  the  work  there  should  be  communal  effort,  the  joint, 
work  of  many  that  each  may  profit. 

In  the  town  and  city  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  should  turn,  as. 
in  the  rural  school,  round  centers  of  interest  directly  touching  the  life 
of  the  child.  The  larger  school-house  often  makes  it  possible  to  carry^ 
forward  the  work  in  the  higher  grades  under  special  teachers  of  draw- 
ing and  of  shopwork.  The  town  building  with  basement  or  a  room  to 
spare,  even  tho  it  be  not  a  large  one,  can  convert  it  into  a  workshop, 
while  every  school  with  a  plot  of  earth  about  it  should  have  a  garden. 

In  both  the  town  and  city  system,  provision  should  be  made  to 
offer  to  those  pupils  particularly  interested  in  manual  work,  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  constructive  processes  which  lead  directly  to  the 
trades.  Ours  is  a  lai^e  country  experiencing  a  wonderful  industrial 
development.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  boys  who  enter  the  elementary 
school  must  eventually  make  a  living  with  their  hands.  As  a  people 
we  must  grow  in  industrial  consciousness.  The  average  boy  must 
early  be  led  to  take  the  constructive  point  of  view.  But  trade  teaching^ 
as  such  is  not  the  business  of  the  elementary  school.  The  early  years 
of  the  child's  life  should  see  him  trained  to  simple  constructive  pro- 
cesses, trained  to  know  his  own  power  to  transform  material,  and 
trained  to  see  the  world  about  him  as  a  constnictive  world,  while  the 
later  years  should  see  him  working  in  a  highly  practical  way  in  the 
school  shop.  And  after  the  elementary  school,  what  ?  At  the  present 
time  the  trades  or  the  high  school  of  the  conventional  t}'pe — rarely  the 
high  school  with  a  mechanics'  arts  course.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  there  will  be  offered  to  boys  secondary  courses  which  will  put 
specific  emphasis  on  industrial  elements.  The  school  system  in  a 
town  peopled  by  artisans  working  in  one  or  other  of  three  or  four  great 
factories — ^and  there  are  many  towns  so  constituted — could  scarce  do 
better  than  offer  to  its  pupils  at  the  dose  of  their  elementary  school 
training,  opportunity  to  enter  a  secondary  school  with  a  two  years* 
course  specifically  preparing  them  to  pass  on  into  the  great  industries 
on  which  rests  the  town's  prosperity.  The  city  system  could  also  well 
afford  to  offer  secondary  industrial  school  courses  similar  in  character. 
In  the  latter  case  the  courses  would  have  to  be  general,  dealing  with 
a  variety  of  tool  work  in  wood  and  metal,  and  placing  great  emphasis 
on  technical  drawing,  and  the  ability  to  make  and  read  working  plans. 

At  first  glance  there  will  be  many  prepared  to  criticise  the  proposed 
plan,   feeling  that  the  ideal  of  culture  for  which  the  present  day  high 
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school  stands  would  be  endangered  were  secondary  schools  avowedly 
industrial  to  be  organised.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  two 
schools  should  not  exist  side  by  side.  It  is  true  that  compared  with 
the  usual  high  school,  the  industrial  school  could  offer  less  mathe- 
matics, less  science,  and  less  language,  but  the  loss  would  not  affect  the 
present  type  of  high  school  student.  To  him  would  still  be  open  the 
longer  high  school  course  with  its  culture  studies,  and  its  preparation 
^for  ooU^e  or  the  professional  school.  But  of  the  graduates  of  the 
*«elementary  schools  only  a  small  percentage  become  high  school 
-students.  Thousands  annually  leave  the  former  schools  to  enter  the 
trades,  to  experience  there  the  long,  desultory,  and  indifferent  training 
given  to  the  apprentice.  Many  of  these  pupils — a  great  many — 
would  willingly  go  to  a  secondary  school,  if  in  that  school  they  could 
find  woHk  preparing  them  directly  for  the  industrial  life  which  they 
desire  to  lead. 

From  the  high  schools  there  also  annually  drop  out  thousands  of 
non-graduates  who  find  the  studies  ill-suited  to  their  capacities  or  to 
their  tastes.  To  these  also  the  industrial  secondary  school  with  its 
practical  preparation  would  make  strong  appeal.  Differentiation  of 
secondary  specialization  courses  is  in  the  air.  The  future  must  see 
some  form  of  industrial  secondaiy  school  develop.  This  will  look 
not  to  the  destruction  of  the  present  high  school  but  to  the  training 
of  that  great  mass  of  pupils  destined  for  the  trades,  to  whom  the 
present  school  makes  vain  appeal.  To  hold  these  future  worionen 
within  the  influence  of  the  class-room,  to  teach  them  at  their  most 
impressionable  age  the  principles  which  underlie  all  creative  effort, 
and  to  send  them  forward  well  prepared  to  enter  their  apprentice* 
ships  can  mean  for  them  nothing  but  good.  A  higher  type  of 
workman  must  result  from  such  a  training. 

The  plea  which  has  been  made  is  from  first  to  last  a  plea  that  the 
arts  may  be  made  definite,  practical,  helpful.  The  system  which 
sees  them  as  separate,  unrelated — drawing  done  for  drawing's  sake, 
or  making  merely  for  the  sake  of  making,  sees  them  as  mere  addenda 
to  the  course  of  study,  exposed  to  every  chill  blast  of  financial  strin- 
gency and  to  every  bitter  jibe  of  curricula  reform.  A  fad  is  an  unre- 
lated activity.  When  the  arts  stand  as  separate  subjects  they  must 
bear — ^and  should  be  made  to  bear  the  pressure  of  conunon  sense, 
which  demands  that  they  be  in  the  curriculum,  as  necessary  parts  of 
it,  or  out  of  it  alt(^ether.  As  subjects  unrelated  to  social  ends,  the 
arts  appear  in  no  wise  as  essentials,  but  when  the  first  step  is  taken 
which  seeks  to  make  the  curriculum  itself  develop  about  life — the 
child's  life  and  the  world  of  things — ^instantly  the  arts  become  the  very 
•center  from  which  all  other  studies  radiate.    Developed  without  regard 
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to  their  essential  relationships  the  arts  are  specialties  merely,  shorn  of 
their  power  to  show  their  value,  and  r^arded  by  teachers  with  indif- 
ference or  open  hostility.  Taught  as  they  should  be  taught  for  use — 
their  position  is  assuied.  Eveiy  teacher,  every  parent,  and  every 
child  then  stands  enlisted  in  their  defense. 
New  York  CUy.  James  Parton  Haney. 

6xprc88fon  in  the  jWaetcry  of  Subjects'*' 

ARITHMETIC. 

There  is  a  conunonly  accepted  notion  that  arithmetic  is  one  of  the 
easiest  subjects  to  teach,  and  that  it  is  the  best-taught  subject  in  our 
schools.  The  notion  is  erroneous  in  both  particulars.  The  fact  is 
that  in  many  instances  the  svbject  has  not  been  tatighi  at  all.  The 
text  has  been  followed  and  completed;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  working  problems  and  thinking  principles.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  subject  has  been  taught,  but  too  often  the  pupil  has  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  text,  and  if  he  has  learned  to  think  the  sub- 
ject it  has  been  rather  in  despite  of  the  teacher.  The  supreme  thing 
in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  teach  the  child  to  think  number.  This 
includes  number  relation,  principles,  and  processes,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skill,  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  power  in  the  application  of 
principles  and  processes  to  the  solution  of  all  classes  of  problems. 
The  subject  properly  taught  should  make  the  pupil  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  text-book  instead  of  a  slave  to  it. 

The  failure  to  teach  the  subject  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  preparation, 
or  to  lack  of  ability  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  realization  of  principles  thru 
concrete  expression.  If  there  is  a  subject  which  lends  itself  easily  to 
inductive  development  that  subject  is  arithmetic.  The  burden  of  the 
whole  process  can  be  thrown  constantly  upon  the  pupil,  and  illustra- 
tions can  be  used  out  of  his  own  experience.  The  procedure  must 
always  be  from  the  simple  concrete  experience  to  complex  principles. 
From  counting  to  the  last  process,  the  things  at  hand  should  be  used. 
When  a  new  process  is  to  be  taken  up  the  teacher  should  select  a 
number  of  illustrative  problems  out  of  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
pupils  and  thru  these  teach  the  principle.  The  order  should  always 
be  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  the  text-book  should  be  the 
last  resort.  From  first  to  last  the  child  should  be  led  thru  actual 
demonstration  to  see  that  the  result  b  true,  and  the  answer  should  not 
figure  in  the  work  at  all.  Indeed  the  pupil  should  not  know  what  the 
answer  is,  and  there  should  be  no  answers  in  the  text.  There  should 
be  no  temptations  to  guess  whether  to  multiply  or  divide,  add  or  sub- 

*Bulletin  No.  5,  issued  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  by  Fassett  A.  Cotton, 
State  Supt.  of  Indiana. 
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tract,  but  he  should  be  thrown  fairly  and  squarely  upon  his  own 
sources — thinking  the  condition  of  the  problem. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  live  number  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  His  action  should  play  a  large  part  in  his  work. 
He  should  count  the  things  at  hand  and  should  count  rapidly  and 
accurately.  The  trees  in  a  certain  space,  the  rows  of  com  in  a  field,  the 
number  of  shocks  of  wheat  or  com,  the  number  of  rows  on  an  ear  of 
com,  the  number  of  grains  in  a  row  and  on  the  ear,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  row  of  seats,  the  number  of  rows,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  room,  the  number  in  the  building — any  and  all  the  objects  at  hand 
should  be  used.  The  very  fact  they  are  at  hand,  and  that  the  pupil  is 
doing  the  work  with  them  will  lend  interest  to  the  teaching.  The  same 
material  and  data  used  in  counting  may  be  used  in  teaching  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  child  ought  to  be  led 
to  discover  that  these  processes  are  quicker  than  counting  and  he 
ought  to  see  why.  In  a  room  with  so  many  rows  of  seats,  and  so  many 
seats  in  a  row,  he  ought  to  discover  shortly  the  way  to  find  the  whole 
number  of  seats  without  counting  them.  He  should  be  led  to  make  a 
map  or  plat  of  the  room,  of  the  cornfield,  of  the  wheat  field  and  its 
shocks;  he  should  measure  accurately  the  school-house,  the  home, 
the  field,  and  the  farm.  He  should  find  out  by  actual  work  how  com, 
and  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and  hay  are  measured  and  sold,  and  what 
the  actual  selling  price  from  day  to  day  is.  He  should  find  out  about 
butter  and  eggs  and  wool.  Let  him  discover  which  would  be  fairer, 
to  sell  ^gs  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  pound.  Let  him  find  out  how  much 
com  the  soil  in  his  school  district  will  produce  to  the  acre,  how  many 
acres  were  in  com  last  year,  and  how  much  com  was  produced.  Nor 
is  it  a  boy's  problem  alone.  There  are  quarts  of  milk  and  pounds  of 
butter,  and  yards  of  goods,  and  curtains  and  carpets  and  scores  of 
things  for  the  practical  housekeeper  to  know  about.  These  actual 
numbers  that  the  children  have  counted  and  collected,  and  experienced 
are  alive  to  them,  and  can  be  used  in  every  step  in  arithmetic.  As  the 
work  advances  it  should  be  made  more  and  more  constmctive.  Every 
principle  should  have  concrete  application.  Actual  fields  should  be 
measured  by  actual  chains  and  platted  accurately  to  a  certain  scale. 
Actual  houses  should  be  constructed,  actual  rooms  should  be  plastered 
and  painted  and  papered.  Actual  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  and  com 
should  be  estimated,  and  actual  bins  should  be  measured  as  to  con- 
tents. At  every  step  of  the  way  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  constmct  his 
problem,  and  to  look  at  the  actual  conditions  and  thus  to  see  the  way. 
The  things  at  hand  in  every  community,  the  occupations  that  are 
dominant,  these  are  the  means  of  education.  Thm  these  the  child  is 
to  be  taught  to  think.     In  arithmetic  he  is  to  think  number,  and  with 
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his  fhinlfing  he  b  to  be  trained  to  be  quick  and  accurate.    The  most 
practical  thing  that  can  be  done  for  a  pupil  is  to  teach  him  to  think. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  pupil  in 
teaching.  Every  subject  is  to  be  brought  home  to  him  thru  his  own 
activity.  Everything  he  does  in  the  way  of  gathering  data,  or  in  con- 
structing material  for  the  subject,  or  in  expressing  the  principles  of  the 
subject  is  so  much  gain.  In  physiology  every  phase  possible  should 
be  illustrated.  All  the  material  necessary  for  iUustnition  and  dis- 
section can  be  obtained  of  the  nearest  butcher,  and  the  pupil  should 
make  dra^rings  of  the  parts  dissected  and  the  organs  and  tissues 
studied.  If  the  teacher  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  access  to  a  good 
microscope  the  work  in  investigation,  illustration,  and  construction 
may  be  multiplied. 

HISTORY. 

In  history  the  work  may  take  a  wide  sweep.  It  may  interest  the 
pupil  in  the  actual  development  of  the  district  or  township  or  county. 
The  pupil  may  find  from  written  records  accounts  of  the  first  settle- 
ment, or  he  may  trace  tradition  to  some  authentic  source.  Accurate 
accounts  of  the  development  of  the  institutions  in  the  neighborhood 
will  do  much  toward  stimulating  the  historical  spirit.  The  history  of 
the  school  with  all  its  ups  and  downs;  the  history  of  some  church;  the 
account  of  the  coming  of  railroads  and  interurbans,  and  telephones; 
these  with  the  effect  they  have  had  upon  life  are  live  problems.  His- 
tory may  also  include  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  home,  industry, 
religion,  and  government  in  the  community  and  furnish  a  good  basis 
for  the  interpretation  of  broader  historical  problems, 

WRITTEN  WORK. 

The  value  of  written  work  can  not  be  overestimated.  Frequent 
use  should  be  made  of  it  for  recitations,  reviews,  and  examinations. 
In  the  recitation  it  will  serve  to  present  the  independent  thought  of 
each  individual  and  it  will  give  splendid  training  in  English  expression. 
In  reviews  it  will  reveal  the  powers  of  organization  and  expression. 
To  be  of  value  every  paper  handed  in  should  be  carefully  gone  over  by 
the  teacher  with  corrections  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  And 
then  the  examination  has  its  place  and  is  important.  Not  that  I 
would  have  you  exaggerate  its  importance  or  hold  it  over  the  pupils  as 
a  menace  or  threat,  or  that  I  would  put  very  lai^e  stress  upon  it  as  a 
basis  for  promotion.  But  it  has  a  place  in  school  work,  and  if  given 
under  right  conditions  the  pupils  will  enjoy  it.  I  think  I  should  seldom 
announce  beforehand  any  written  work  which  I  wanted  to  serve  as  a 
test.     It  is  a  part  of  education  to  learn  to  meet  the  conditions  that  con- 
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I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  things  in  the  community  in  which  the 
teacher  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  interested.  Now,  because 
at  present  there  may  be  many  teachers  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  all 
or  any  of  these  things,  let  us  not  get  the  notion  that  these  are  impossible 
suggestions.  We  are  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  woric  of  the  school 
teacher  and  are  demanding  better  things  /or  him.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  demanding  better  things  o/  him.  With  longer  tenures  and 
better  salaries  must  come  better  preparation,  more  maturity,  and  more 
dignity.  In  other  words,  the  coming  school  teachers  are  to  be  men 
and  women  who  can  live  in  the  conmiunity  and  do  the  things  suggested 
here.  How  ?  Well,  first,  by  choosing  teaching  as  a  life  vocation  and 
making  ample  preparation  for  its  work.  Second,  by  going  into  the 
community,  studying  the  conditions,  and  using  the  means  at  hand  in 
the  school-room.  Third,  by  the  organization  of  boys '  and  girls*  dubs 
for  definite  outside  industrial  woric.  Fourth,  by  the  organization  of 
parents'  clubs  for  the  study  of  simple  living.  Fifth,  by  attending  and 
taking  part  in  the  farmers'  institutes  that  are  now  being  held  all  over 
the  state. 
Indiana.  Fassett  A.  Cotton. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Paridiurst  ought  to  give  up  his  pulpit  for 
three  or  four  years  and  become  a  teacher  of  Uttle  children,  if  he  can 
find  a  place  as  such.  He  is  growing  more  pessimistic  as  time  goes  on, 
and  he  b  in  need  of  such  a  baptism  in  optimism  as  contact  with  devd- 
oping  young  Uves  produces.  The  schools  are  the  feeders  of  hope  for 
the  future.  A  thoughtful  teacher  can  see  the  worid  grow  better  day 
by  day.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  wrong,  too,  in  caUing  New  York  dty  ''the 
uncomfortable  and  perilous  place  that  it  is."  There  are  far  greater 
real  perils  to  be  found  in  small  towns  and  sparsdy  settled  districts 
than  in  the  Metropolis,  where  everybody's  doings  are  practically  before 
everybody's  eyes.  It  is  safer  to  dwell  and  bring  up  children  in  "  Hdl's 
Kitdien"  than  in  many  hill-towns.  No  teacher  whose  heart  is  tuned 
aright,  even  if  placed  in  the  most  diflScult  school  of  Manhattan  could 
be  made  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  fear 
and  compulsion  and  hdl  fire  as  the  strongest  incentives  to  decency 
and  upright  conduct.  This  is  his  declaration  with  reference  to 
humanity  as  it  is  found  in  a  big  dty: 

I  believe  that  more  than  half  of  temporary  decency  is  compulsory  decency, 
enforced  by  dread  of  unhappy  conseguences,  whether  occasioned  by  an 
unpleauint  estimate  of  Sing  Sing  and  tne  Tombs,  or  by  reluctance  to  come 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  better  element  of  the  community. 
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Hmerican  patrf otf em  and  the  Ceacber  as  patriot* 

T  is  patriotism  ?  The  question  comes  with  half  a  sneer 
from  the  cynic  who  sees  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  its  name.  It  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  incredulous  as 
jesting  Pilate  asked  of  old,  "'What  is  truth?"  It  comes 
from  the  politician  whose  every  act  makes  it  synonymous  with  selfish- 
ness and  greed.  It  comes  from  earnest  men  and  women  who  some- 
times doubt  whether  its  possession  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 

The  query  is  a  new  one,  bom  of  the  questioning  tendencies  of  our 
own  generation.  But  its  answer  has  been  anticipated  by  previous 
ages. 

The  Roman,  emerging  from  barbarism  and  maintaining  a  struggle 
for  existence  in  his  efforts  first  to  gain  and  then  to  retain  a  foothold  on 
the  Italian  peninsula,  expressed  his  idea  of  patriotism  in  the  phrase, 
"it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country."  When  the  period  of  conquest 
was  completed,  the  martial  spirit  yielded  to  the  civic,  and  he  substi- 
tuted for  this  military  conception  of  patriotism  the  proud  boast,  '*  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen. " 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
division  of  the  compact  territory  among  a  score  of  invading  tribes,  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  of  citizenship  was  weakened.  As  a  result,  in 
medieval  time  the  troubadour,  the  light-hearted  student,  the  wander- 
ing friar,  sang  "ubi  bene,  ibi  patria." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Maxims  Con- 
ceming  Patnotism,  shows  by  implication  how  the  old  ideas  of  patriot- 
ism had  been  supplanted  by  political  scepticism  and  personal  ambition 
when  he  writes,  '*  Some  writers  have  thought  it  impossible  that  men 
should  be  brought  to  laugh  at  public  spirit.  Yet  this  has  been  done 
in  the  present  age."  ''Being  loud  and  vehement  either  against  a 
court,  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patriotism,"  "The  factious  man 
is  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a  patriot. '  'f 

A  few  years  later  it  was  a  protest  against  faction,  masquerading 
as  patriotism,  that  caused  irascible  Dr.  Johnson  to  define  patriotism 
as  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  "^ 

To-day  the  substitution  of  politics  for  statesmanship  and  fealty  to 
party  oi^anization  demand  subscription  to  the  tenet,  "  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong." 

These  different  characterizations  of  love  of  country  and  of  the  duty 


*Paper  by  Hiss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College, 
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I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  things  in  the  community  in  whidi  the 
teacher  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  interested.  Now,  because 
at  present  there  may  be  many  teachers  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  all 
or  any  of  these  things,  let  us  not  get  the  notion  that  these  are  impossible 
suggestions.  We  are  taking  a  laiger  view  of  the  work  of  the  school 
teacher  and  are  demanding  better  things  jar  him.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  demanding  better  things  of  him.  With  longer  tenures  and 
better  salaries  must  come  better  preparation,  more  maturity,  and  more 
dignity.  In  other  words,  the  coming  school  teachers  are  to  be  men 
and  women  who  can  live  in  the  community  and  do  the  things  suggested 
here.  How  ?  Well,  first,  by  choosing  teaching  as  a  life  vocation  and 
making  ample  preparation  for  its  work.  Second,  by  going  into  the 
community,  studying  the  conditions,  and  using  the  means  at  hand  in 
the  school-room.  Third,  by  the  organization  of  bojrs'  and  giris'  dubs 
for  definite  outside  industrial  work.  Fourth,  by  Uie  organization  of 
parents'  clubs  for  the  study  of  simple  living.  Fifth,  by  attending  and 
taking  part  in  the  farmers'  institutes  that  are  now  being  held  all  over 
the  state. 
Indiana.  Fassett  A.  Cotton. 


The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  ought  to  give  up  his  pulpit  for 
three  or  four  years  and  become  a  teacher  of  little  children,  if  he  can 
find  a  place  as  such.  He  is  growing  more  pessimistic  as  time  goes  on, 
and  he  is  in  need  of  such  a  baptism  in  optimism  as  contact  with  devd- 
oping  young  lives  produces.  The  schook  are  the  feeders  of  hope  for 
the  future.  A  thoughtful  teacher  can  see  the  worid  grow  better  day 
by  day.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  wrong,  too,  in  calling  New  York  dty  *'  the 
uncomfortable  and  perilous  place  that  it  is."  There  are  far  greater 
real  perils  to  be  found  in  small  towns  and  sparsdy  settled  districts 
than  in  the  Metropolis,  where  everybody's  doings  are  practically  before 
everybody's  eyes.  It  is  safer  to  dwdl  and  bring  up  children  in  **  Hell's 
Kitchen"  than  in  many  hill-towns.  No  teacher  whose  heart  is  tuned 
aright,  even  if  placed  in  the  most  difficult  school  of  Manhattan  could 
be  made  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  fear 
and  compulsion  and  hdl  fire  as  the  strongest  incentives  to  decency 
and  upright  conduct.  This  is  his  dedaration  with  reference  to 
humanity  as  it  is  found  in  a  big  city : 

I  believe  that  more  than  half  of  temporary  decency  is  compulsory  decency, 
enforced  by  dread  of  unhappy  consequences,  whether  occasioned  by  an 
unpleasant  estimate  of  Sing  Sing  and  tne  Tombs,  or  by  reluctance  to  come 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  better  element  of  the  community. 
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Hmerican  patHotfem  and  the  Ceacbcr  as  patriot* 

T  is  patriotism  ?  The  question  comes  with  half  a  sneer 
from  the  cynic  who  sees  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  its  name.  It  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  incredulous  as 
jesting  Pilate  asked  of  old,  **What  is  truth?"  It  comes 
from  the  politician  whose  every  act  makes  it  synonymous  with  selfish- 
ness and  greed.  It  comes  from  earnest  men  and  women  who  some- 
times doubt  whether  its  possession  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 

The  query  is  a  new  one,  bom  of  the  questioning  tendencies  of  our 
own  generation.  But  its  answer  has  been  anticipated  by  previous 
ages. 

The  Roman,  emei^ing  from  barbarism  and  maintaining  a  struggle 
lor  existence  in  his  efforts  first  to  gain  and  then  to  retain  a  foothold  on 
the  Italian  peninsula,  expressed  his  idea  of  patriotism  in  the  phrase, 
"it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country."  When  the  period  of  conquest 
was  completed,  the  martial  spirit  yielded  to  the  civic,  and  he  substi- 
tuted for  this  military  conception  of  patriotism  the  proud  boast,  ^'  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen. " 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
division  of  the  compact  territory  among  a  score  of  invading  tribes,  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  of  citizenship  was  weakened.  As  a  result,  in 
medieval  time  the  troubadour,  the  light-hearted  student,  the  wander- 
ing friar,  sang  '"ubi  bene,  ibi  patria." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Maxims  Con- 
cerning Patriotism,  shows  by  implication  how  the  old  ideas  of  patriot- 
ism had  been  supplanted  by  political  scepticism  and  personal  ambition 
when  he  writes,  *'  Some  writers  have  thought  it  impossible  that  men 
should  be  brought  to  laugh  at  public  spirit.  Yet  this  has  been  done 
in  the  present  age."  ''Being  loud  and  vehement  either  against  a 
court,  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patriotism,"  *' The  factious  man 
is  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a  patriot,  "f 

A  few  years  later  it  was  a  protest  against  faction,  masquerading 
as  patriotism,  that  caused  irascible  Dr.  Johnson  to  define  patriotism 
as  '*  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  "^ 

To-day  the  substitution  of  politics  for  statesmanship  and  fealty  to 
party  oi^anization  demand  subscription  to  the  tenet,  "  Our  country, 
right  or  wrong." 

These  different  characterizations  of  love  of  country  and  of  the  duty 
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one  owes  to  it  are  but  illustrations  of  the  change  that  has  come  in  all 
ideas  associated  with  the  subject.  With  the  development  of  modon 
institutions  and  the  growth  of  a  f eelmg  of  responsibility,  there  has 
come  both  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  notions  of  patriotism,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  vague  doubt  as  to  whether  patriotism  is  something  to  be 
encouraged  or  to  be  frowned  upon. 

The  old  conceptions  of  patriotism  fail,  for  while  it  is  indeed  **  sweet 
to  die  for  one's  country,"  it  is  often  far  easier  than  to  live  for  one's 
country.  Glory  and  fame  await  the  one  who  sheds  his  blood  on  the 
battle-field;  profound  discouragement  and  the  contempt  of  others 
are  often  in  store  for  him  who  fights  corruption  with  the  ballot  and 
defies  the  political  machine.  There  is  assuredly  no  sentiment  con- 
nected with  a  ballot-box  or  a  primary,  monometalism  or  bimetalism, 
a  pure  water  supply  or  a  sewage  farm.  Yet  these  are  the  things  over 
which  civic  battles  must  be  fought  and  the  fact  must  be  recognized. 
Patriotism  implies  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good  of  all,  and  that  sacrifice 
to-day  must  be  one  of  ease  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  life  and  limb. 
The  more  illusive  and  intangible  seem  the  demands  made  in  the  name 
of  patriotism,  the  more  obedience  to  its  behests  implies  this  sacrifice 
of  self. 

The  recognition  of  this  civic  claim  of  patriotism  is  seen  in  the 
expression,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  and  exultation  in  the  citizenship 
the  empire  offered  extended  to  the  provinces  and  led  Paul  to  exclaim 
with  pride  that  he  was  a  citissen  of  Tarsus,  '*  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city. " 
Yet  Che  Roman  citizen  existed  for  the  Roman  state.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  favors  at  the  hand  of  the  state,  he  looked  to  it  for  his 
amusement,  he  executed  its  commands,  he  served  it  with  zeal  and 
alacrity,  but  he  was  rather  a  passive  recipient  than  an  active  partici- 
pant in  public  affairs.  With  the  progress  of.  modem  civilization  has 
come  the  idea,  so  foreign  to  the  Roman,  that  the  state  exists  to  serve 
the  individual,  not  that  the  individual  was  created  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  an  irresponsible  master.  Thus  any  conception  of  patriotism 
is  incomplete  that  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  active,  con- 
structive policy  and  therefore  of  personal  responsibility  in  public 
matters. 

In  vbi  bene^  ibi  pairia  the  horizon  widens,  but  Bohemia  is  not  a 
fatherland  for  all.  Patriotism  does  not  mean  freedom  from  all  respon- 
sibility. The  careless  ease  and  indifference  that  often  result  from  the 
loosening  of  home  and  civic  ties,  do  not  produce  ideal  patriots;  *'to 
make  a  true  patriot  there  must  be  an  inward  sense  of  duty  and  con- 
science."* 


^Berkeley,  Maxims  No.  13 
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A  hundred  years  ago  patriotism  may  have  seemed  the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel,  but  the  present  age  is  not  pessimistic;  it  believes  that 
every  nation  has  its  more  than  fifty  patriots  that  preserve  the  honor 
of  their  country. 

Stephen  Decatur  in  his  famous  toast,  *'Our  Country!  In  her 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but 
our  country,  right  or  wrong, "  may  have  echoed  the  spirit  of  a  genera- 
tion flushed  with  victory  over  a  haughty  foe,  but  we  amend  it  to-day 
by  giving,  **  Our  Country!  May  she  at  home  and  abroad  be  always 
in  tiie  right." 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question.  Not  only  is  there  doubt 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  former  conceptions  of  patriotism  to  meet  the 
views  held  to-day  in  regard  to  its  nature,  there  is  a  somewhat  wide- 
spread conviction  that  patriotism  itself  is  dying  out.  The  press  and 
legislative  bodies  are  teeming  with  r^rets  over  the  decline  of  pa- 
triotism and  with  plans  for  resuscitating  it.  English  papers  abound 
in  lamentations  that  patriotism  is  extinct  and  in  suggestions  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  reviving  it.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  German  patriot- 
ism is  forced  on  Frenchmen  by  Ic^slative  enactment.  In  Kansas 
not  many  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  Amer- 
ican idea  by  compelling  the  teaching  of  economics  thruout  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  protective  tanff .  In  New  Yotk  it  is  proposed 
to  manufacture  patriots  thru  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the 
public  schools.  There  is  everywhere  the  feeling  that  the  ideas  of  a 
country  ,  like  its  products,  need  to  be  protected  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. In  all  of  these  regrets  and  suggestions  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  kind  of  patriotism  whose  decay  is  lamented,  is  that  which  consists 
in  a  glorification  of  the  past,  a  magnifying  of  the  history  and  heroic 
achievement  of  the  worthies  of  a  country.  It  is  this  tendency  to  mag- 
nify the  past  of  one's  .country,  that  leads  to  the  belief  that  knowledge, 
as  it  increases,  tends  by  widening  the  horizon,  to  decrease  patriotism. 
If  this  were  true,  and  knowledge  and  patriotism  were  in  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  perfect  patriots  would  be, 
as  the  London  Spectator  says,  **  men  like  the  Russians  and  Chinese, 
who  know  nothing  outside  their  own  boundaries,  and  cannot  conceive 
of  interests  wider  than  those  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  the 
immense  merit  to  be  bom."* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  so-called  American  patriot- 
ism is  of  this  Chinese  and  Russian  brand.  It  is  true  that  many  can 
say,  as  did  Maria  Mitchell,  "  111  try,  when  I  am  abroad,  to  see  in  what 
they  are  superior  to  us,  not  in  what  they  are  inferior.     .     .     .    I  have 

*The  Speetaiar,  69:  816. 
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never  been  in  any  country  where  they  did  not  do  something  better 
than  we  do  it,  think  some  thoughts  better  than  we  think,  catdi  some 
inspiration  from  heights  above  our  own."*  But  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  Americans  as  a  rule  travel  more  and  see  less  than  any 
other  people.  The  residuum  of  a  trip  abroad  is  often  the  rainy  day 
Ihat  spoiled  an  excursion  on  Lake  Geneva,  the  poor  coffee  found  in 
Germany,  the  cold  of  a  Paris  pension  and  the  imposition  of  the  London 
cabmen.  To  be  a  good  American,  and  therefore  a  good  patriot, 
means  apparently,  to  have  a  mind  impervious  to  new  ideas,  to  be 
constantly  on  the  defensive,  to  resent  all  suggestions  of  improvement 
in  American  institutions  as  a  personal  affront,  to  refuse  to  recdve 
any  new  theories  that  may  have  been  found  practicable  in  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world. 

One  cannot  indeed  lament  the  decline  of  patriotism  of  this  variety, 
nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  its  revival  would  be  materially  facilitated 
by  learning  patriotic  songs,  saluting  the  flag,  and  studying  the  Consti- 
tution, all  of  which  have  been  proposed  as  means  of  curing  the  evil; 
for  these  things  tend  to  increase  knowledge,  and  knowledge  and  false 
patriotism  are  antagonistic. 

Undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  fear  that  patriotism  is  declining,  comes 
from  anxiety  lest  cosmopolitanism  supplant  it.  The  fear  is  not  an 
unreasonable  one,  for  a  certain  so-called  cosmopolitanism  has  its 
dangers.  It  sometimes  implies  a  total  lack  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
one's  own  country,  a  carping,  destructive  criticism  that  finds  nothing 
admirable  in  our  political,  social,  industrial,  or  educational  systems, 
a  supercilious  conclusion  of  every  statement  with  the  phrase,  *'The 
English  or  the  French  do  this  better  than  we. "  Without  fixed  attach- 
ments such  persons  lose  all  interest  in  the  civic  affairs  of  their  own 
country,  they  develop  none  in  those  of  other  nationalities,  and  they 
become  coldly  critical  of  all.  They  forget  Cousin's  warning,  '*  For- 
tunate are  those  who  have  received  from  nature  the  sacred  fire  of 
enthusiasm!  They  ought  religiously  to  preserve  it."t 
K  Europe  is  full  of  those  who  have  thus  expatriated  themselves. 
They  dnft  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  from  Geneva  to  Dresden,  from 
Dresden  to  Carlsbad,  from  Carlsbad  to  Aix-les-Bains,  and  from  Aix- 
les-Bains  they  complete  the  circle  back  to  Paris.  Such  a  life  is  called 
cosmopolitanism,  yet  it  is  but  a  caricature  of  the  thing  itself.  There 
is  a  true  and  a  false  cosmopolitanism,  as  there  is  a  true  and  a  false 
patriotism.  A  false  cosmopolitanism  says,  '*  Patriotism  is  narrow  and 
provincial.  1 1  have  no  more  interest  in  my  own  country  than  in  any 
other."    A  false  patriotism  says,  ''This  country  is  the  best  in  the 

*Maria  Mitchell,  p.  209. 

tThe  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  p.  306. 
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world,  he  is  a  traitor  who  denies  it. "  Socrates  was  a  true  cosmopoli- 
tan as  well  as  a  true  patriot,  when  he  said,  **  I  am  not  an  Athenian,  or 
a  Greek,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,"  and  Ffenelon  rose  to  a  still  greater 
height  when  he  said,  **  I  am  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  a  F^ndon,  and 
more  of  a  man  than  a  Frenchman." 

Shall  we  regret  the  decay  of  patriotism  as  it  has  been  understood 
in.  previous  times,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  seek  to  restore  it  ?  Shall 
we  deplore  the  spread  of  cosmopolitanism  and  seek  to  counteract  its 
baleful  influence  by  encouraging  a  blind  worship  of  everything  Amer- 
ican ?  Let  us  rather,  say,  encourage  both  patnotism  and  cosmopol- 
itanism, for  they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  idea,  lliey 
are  the  positive  and  the  negative  poles  whose  union  produces  the 
magnetic  current;  they  are  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
from  whose  equilibrium  results  the  perfect  circle;  they  are  the  inner 
and  the  outer  faces  of  the  shield  that  must  protect  any  nation  from 
ignorance  and  vice. 

That  the  two  are  in  the  last  analysis  identical,  that  the  presence  of 
true  patriotism  must  always  imply  the  presence  of  true  cosmopolitan- 
ism will  readily  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  eadi. 

The  first  characteristic  of  true  patriotism  is  sympathy  and  interest, 
''where  the  heart  is,  there  is  true  patriotism."*  Another  trait  is  that 
of  intellectual  hospitality,  a  readiness  and  a  desire  to  cherish  new 
ideaHs,  especially  those  that  come  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
other  countries.  Again,  true  patriotism  must  be  constructive  rather 
than  reminiscent,  it  must  look  forward  and  not  back,  and  must  lend  a 
hand.  '^A  patriot  is  one  who  heartily  wisheth  the  public  prosperity 
and  doth  not  only  wish,  but  also  study  and  endeavor  to  promote  it.^f 

Discrimination  must  also  enter  in,  **  he  that  always  blames  or  al- 
ways praises  is  no  patriot.  "^  Unselfish  devotion  to  country  in  civic 
as  well  as  in  military  affairs  must  be  another  element — a  devotion  that 
carries  with  it  love  and  reverence  rather  than  blind  adoration.  True 
patriotism,  moreover,  is  humble  and  teachable,  it  is  always  receptive 
and  ever  on  the  alert.  True  patriotism  is  guided  by  conscience,  not 
by  personal  ambition,  ''The  love  of  praise  and  esteem  may  do  some- 
thing; but  to  make  a  true  patriot  there  must  be  an  inward  sense^of 
duty  and  conscience. "  § 

Are  not  these  the  elements,  expressed  in  other  ways,  that  enter  into 
true  cosmopolitanism?  Cosmopolitanism  is  never  provincial,  but 
it  has  its  windows  open  to  the  world.  It  is  active  in  its  sympathies 
and  ever  vigilant.    It  constantly  seeks  new  ideas  and  new  methods 

^Berkeley  Maxims,  No.  32.         fib.,  No.  24.        tib.,  No.  35.        ilb.,  No.  13. 
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with  which  it  may  serve  others.  It  has  an  all-abiding  faith  in  the 
capacity  for  development  and  improvement  possessed  by  every  coun- 
try. It  never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen,  but  it  b  always  a  citizen  of  a  wider 
country  than  its  native  land.  It  has  infinite  patience  and  plans  for 
results,  not  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  for  the  future.  It  carries  on 
unceasing  warfare  against  bigotry  and  ignorance.  True  cosmopol- 
itanism does  not  deny  its  own  country,  but  it  makes  the  whole  world 
its  own  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Thus  true  patriotism  and  true  cosmopolitanism  cany  with  them 
breadth  of  view,  noble  ambition,  and  high  ideals.  Both  are  ever  on 
the  quest  for  all  that  is  best  in  every  land  in  order  that  that  native 
land,  thru  the  assimilation  of  new  ideas,  may  attain  to  its  highest, 
broadest,  and  fullest  development. 

THE  TEACHER. 

In  medieval  times,  when  church  and  state  were  identical,  the 
teacher  was  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  With  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  the  lot  of  the  teacher  was  at  first  naturally  cast 
with  the  church  rather  than  with  the  state.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
church  and  he  lived  a  life  of  almost  monastic  seclusion,  a  life  of  con- 
templation rather  than  of  action.  He  was  versed  in  theology  and  he 
became  the  moral  and  spiritual  guide  of  those  under  his  care.  But 
each  year  as  the  work  of  church  and  state  is  becoming  more  clearly 
differentiated,  the  position  of  the  teacher  is  changing.  Theological 
and  religious  teaching  are  being  left  to  the  church,  while  the  state 
assumes  the  care  of  civil  instruction. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  danger  lies — danger  alike  to  the  state  and  to 
the  teacher.  The  primary  function  of  the  church  has  always  been 
that  of  a  teacher;  it  has  given  instruction  in  regard  to  the  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  it  was  for  years  regarded  as  the  fountain  and 
source  of  all  knowledge.  But  the  primary  function  of  the  state  has 
been,  not  to  teach,  but  to  act.  It  has  therefore  been  less  skilful  than 
the  church  in  imparting  knowledge,  it  has  depended  less  than  does  the 
church  upon  teaching  as  a  means  of  securing  its  ends.  This  is  one 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the 
teacher  naturally  remained  with  the  church.  The  state  therefore, 
both  by  nature  and  by  history  has  held  itself  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
teacher. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  said  that  the  state  has  had  a  secret,  if  not  an 
open  contempt  for  teachers  as  a  dass.  It  has  regarded  them  as  theo- 
rists, unfitted  by  nature  and  by  occupation  for  active  partidpancy  in 
dvil  affairs.  One  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  many 
years  ago  the  leading  Republican  papers  of  the  country  fdt  that  th^ 
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were  consigning  a  certain  tariff  measure  to  eternal  ignominy  and 
oblivion  by  dubbing  it  '^Professor  Wilson's  Bill,"  while  they  have 
condemned  in  a  similar  way  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  on  the  ground 
that  its  only  advocates  are  mere  theorists — ^that  is  college  professors 
and  students.  The  state  has  been  a  loser  by  this  attitude  towards 
theory.  It  has  been  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  theory  is 
always  visionary  and  that  it  stands  opposed  to  practice.  The  assump- 
tion is  false,  for  theory  is  but  another  term  for  plan,  and  behind  every 
effective  act  must  stand  a  plan — a  theory.  The  architect  who  builds 
a  structure  without  a  theory,  builds  an  architectural  monstrosity;  the 
state  that  builds  a  government  without  a  theory,  is  building  anarchy 
and  chaos.  The  state  cannot  with  safety  to  itself  ignore  either  theory 
or  theorists. 

There  is  thus  a  real  danger  that  the  state  by  neglecting  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  the  teacher  may  fail  of  realizing  its  highest 
possibilities.  But  the  danger  to  the  state  is  attended  by  a  like  danger 
to  the  teacher.  The  church  has  loosened  its  hold  on  secular  teaching, 
but  the  state  has  not  at  once  taken  possession  of  its  inheritance.  It 
has  distrusted  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  and  it  has  therefore 
not  taken  him  into  its  confidence  or  sought  his  advice.  The  teacher 
thus  relieved  of  all  responsibility,  has,  as  a  rule,  remained  inactive 
in  affairs  of  state.  He  has  not  consciously  desired  to  evade  responsi- 
bility, but  since  no  responsibility  has  been  given  him,  he  has  not  as- 
sumed it.  Nothing  has  been  expected  of  him  and  he  has  therefore 
given  nothing.  He  has  stood  aloof  from  civil  affairs  and  played  the 
part  of  a  spectator.  His  long  connection  with  the  church  has  made 
him  conservative  by  nature  and  he  is  conservative  in  action.  His 
dread  of  hasty  generalization  and  precipitous  action  has  made  him 
over-cautious  and  therefore  inert.  The  teacher  becomes  an  intel- 
lectual sponge;  he  is  a  collector,  but  not  a  producer,  scarcely  even,  in 
spite  of  his  occupation,  a  distributor.  What  comes  in  his  way  he 
takes,  but  he  does  not  leave  the  beaten  path  to  seek.  If  his  civic 
conscience  pleads  for  greater  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  excuses  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  he  has  '* no  time,''  forgetting  that  his  duties  are 
no  more  onerous  than  are  those  of  other  citizens.  If  he  is  connected 
with  the  public  schools  he  justifies  his  inaction  with  the  plea  that  it  is 
not  fitting  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  Not  only 
does  the  teacher,  as  a  rule,  take  no  part  in  the  larger  life  of  the  state, 
but  he  often  does  not  take  root  in  the  community  in  which  he  Uves. 
This  is  the  particular  danger  that  besets  the  teacher  in  a  large  city. 
He  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  feels  that  he  has  no  influence. 
The  civic  problems  about  him  are  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  he 
realizes  the  weakness  of  his  position.  Thus  he  drifts  with  the  tide 
instead  of  tr]ring  to  stem  the  current. 
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But  as  the  state  has  been  a  loser  in  not  seeking  and  accepting  the 
services  of  the  teacher,  so  the  teacher  has  been  a  loser  in  remaining  a 
passive  citizen  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  himself  an  active 
one.  The  state  weakens  itself  when  it  allows  the  teacher  to  confine 
himself  purely  to  scholastic  work;  the  teacher  loses  his  grasp  on  hb 
own  work  when  he  relinquishes  all  public  responsibility.  (^No  teacher 
can  do  efficient  work  who  does  not  strike  his  roots  deep  down  into  the 
soil  where  his  lot  is  cast.]  The  teacher  is  indeed  a  teacher,  but  he  is 
first  of  all  an  individual,  then  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  with  all  the  dignities,  honors,  emoluments,  and 
responsibilities  belonging  to  the  position.  He  is  a  citizen  with  a  cer- 
tain occupation,  but  that  occupation  should  not  absorb  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  He  is  a  citizen  with  the  same  duties 
and  with  as  many  duties  as  have  his  fellow  citizens.  If  he  does  not 
take  root  in  the  state  and  in  the  community,  he  is  like  the  grain  that 
falls  on  stony  places  and  withers  away  because  it  has  no  d^>ness  of 
earth.  Action  is  equal  to  reaction,  and  the  teacher  who  does  best  his 
own  individual  work,  is  he  who  has  the  largest  and  broadest  interests 
that  take  him  outside  of  that  work. 

But  for  far  higher  and  deeper  reasons  than  for  the  influence  it  has 
on  himself  and  his  work,  should  the  teacher  feel  this  responsibility 
to  the  state.  It  is  said  that  every  lawyer  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  profession  which  can  be  paid  only  as  he  himself  adds  something 
to  the  sum  total  of  legal  knowledge.  So  every  citizen  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  his  country.  It  is  a  debt  that  has  come  from  long  and 
arduous  service  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  built  up  the  nation,  a 
service  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  gladly  rendered,  thru  know- 
ing with  Bradford  and  the  Pilgrims  that  tibey  were  to  be  **  even  but  as 
stepping-stones  unto  others  in  the  performance  of  so  great  a  work.'* 
It  is  a  debt  that  can  be  paid  only  as  each  citizen  does  what  lies  within 
his  power  to  give  the  state  higher  and  nobler  ideals  and  helping  it  to 
attain  them.  It  is  a  debt  that  the  teacher  is  peculiarly  wdl  able  to 
discharge,  since  opportunities  of  education  have  come  to  him  in  richer 
measure  than  to  many  others.  Noblesse  oblige  must  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  courtier. 

The  state  then,  needs  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  needs  the  state. 
Happily,  each  is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact.  The  past  few 
years  have  seen  many  noteworthy  examples  of  demands  made  by  the 
state  on  those  in  the  higher  walks  of  educational  life,  these  demands 
have  been  most  nobly,  generously,  and  conscientiously  met.  The 
brilliant  diplomatic  service  rendered  to  their  country  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  ex-President  White  of  Cornell,  and  President  Angell  of  Mich- 
igan, with  the  no  less  able  service  in  similar  lines  given  by  President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  President  Andrews  of  Brown  all  show 
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that  the  state  is  becoming  conscious  of  the  power  for  civic  good  that 
lies  in  the  teacher  and  educational  administrator. 

The  teacher,  too,  is  waking  from  his  political  lethargy.  He  goes 
abroad  and  returns  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment in  American  civic  life,  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  board  of 
charity,  an  inspector  of  streets,  an  almshouse  commissioner,  some- 
times an  alderman.  He  is  becoming  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a 
machine  as  he  enriches  his  life  with  these  interests  outside  of  his  rou- 
tine work.  »A 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM.  "      '  ) 

But  does  patriotism  end  with  the  acknowledgment  that  it  has  its~ 
dvic  as  well  as  its  martial  side  ?  Does  it  end  with  the  recognition  by 
the  state  of  the  service  that  can  be  rendered  it  by  able  educators,  as  by 
other  citizens,  in  helping  it  reach  its  highest  development  ?  Does  it 
end  in  a  realization  by  the  teacher  as  by  other  citizens,  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  ? 

This  would  seem  to  be  all,  if  the  meaning  of  patriotism  in  its  nar- 
row and  restricted  sense  is  accepted.  Yet  to  an  American  it  ought  to 
mean  far  more.  The  Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the  history  ot 
the  world  who  have  given  their  lives  for  so  subtle  and  intangible  an 
object  as  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  a  written  instrument — 
they  ought  to  be  capable  of  the  truest,  loftiest,  most  unselfish  patriot- 
ism. The  American  nation  is  the  only  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  has  had  a  cosmopolitan  origin — ^far  more  than  any  other  people 
ought  it  to  realize  that  patriotism  and  cosmopolitanism  are  but  differ- 
ent terms  for  the  same  idea,  that  patriotism  is  not  limited  by  national 
boundaries,  and  that  cosmopolitanism  is  not  like  the  sluggish  stream 
that  empties  itself  into  the  ocean,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  point  of  union 
with  the  sea.  Americans,  more  than  any  other  nation,  ought  to  have 
a  clear  vision  of  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  they  cannot  maintain  as 
a  nation  a  separate,  isolated  existence,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
every  other  nation  has  a  secred  right  to  its  own  industrial  and  political 
existence.  America  should  be  foremost  in  realizing  that  to  attain  its 
own  highest  development  and  to  assist  other  nations  to  attain  theirs» 
it  must  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  nations  as  well  as  of  man. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  may  all  say  with  Lowell: 

"All  nations  have  their  message  from  on  high, 
Each  the  messiah  of  some  central  thought, 
For  the  fulfillment  and  delight  of  Man; 
One  has  to  teach  that  Labor  is  divine; 
Another  Freedom;  and  another  Mind; 
^  And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just,  ^ 

The  happy  center  and  calm  heart  of  all." 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 
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Cbc  8uniiy  8fdc  of  egotism 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    EDUCATIONAL    APPLICATIONS    OF    SELFo 

REFERENCE. 

HHERE  are  few  characters  so  little  lovable  and  so  little  likdy 
to  have  a  sunny  side  as  is  that  of  the  egotist  We  are  all 
unpleasantly  familiar  with  him,  but  in  ordinary  experience 
he  is  always  approached  and  estimated  from  the  moral  side. 
We  regard  egotism  as  a  very  disagreeable  form  of  disease — in  which 
view  we  are  quite  justified,  so  long  as  we  keep  to  moral  standpoints 
and  to  mature  human  beings.  For  what  is  a  disease  among  adults 
may  be  a  natural  and  proper  attitude  of  mind  among  children.  In  a 
•certain  sense,  indeed,  education  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  working 
out  of  the  egotism  of  youth;  or,  as  it  may  be  still  better  expressed,  the 
changing  of  the  character  of  the  egotism  which  necessarily  marks  the 
immature  mind,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  even  from  the  mature.  In 
the  earliest  years  ^otism  is  not  only  justifiable;  it  is  desirable.  It  is 
Nature's  provision  for  the  proper  development  of  the  individual 
consciousness.  Even  in  youth  and  early  manhood  a  certain  amount 
of  egotism,  even  of  the  objectionable  kind,  must  be  pardoned  on 
account  of  its  educational  value — ^tho  jit  is  well  to  keep  it  within  bounds 
at  this  stage,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  it  thoroly  under  control  before 
the  young  person  reaches  his  majority. 

THE  ADULT  EGOTIST. 

In  the  case  of  the  middle  aged,  ^otism,  as.usuaUy  understood,  is 
a  disease.  The  middle-aged  ^otist  is  really  an  example  of  arrested 
development;  he  is  not  quite  grown  up.  We  could  all,  I  have  no 
doubt,  point  to  one  or  two  at  least  among  our  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  exemplify  this  stage  of  arrested  development.  To  them  the 
interesting  thing  in  conversation  is  not  the  fact,  but  how  the  fact 
strikes  them.  The  lowest  kind  of  egotist  can  never  get  beyond  this 
stage.  If  any  remark  is  addressed  to  him,  he  simply  takes  out  of  it 
something  that  can  be  tacked  on  to  his  own  experience,  and  proceeds 
to  talk  of  that.  A  case  in  point; — A  visitor  made  the  statement,  in 
connection  with  a  scheme  in  which  he  sought  to  interest  the  egotist: 
*'  The  present  success  of  our  scheme  is  the  result  of  nothing  but  the 
most  dogged  perseverance."  To  this,  all  the  egotist  found  to  reply 
was:  '^Our  left-hand  neighbor  keeps  a  little  yelping  dog  that  is  most 
annoying  at  nights. ''  Egotists  at  this  stage  treat  every  remark  merely 
«  a  suggestion  to  caU  up  something  in  their  own  personal  experience. 
Their  minds  are  of  that  class  known  to  psychologists  as  assoaative, 
.and  all  their  associations  are  self-referent.    Among  children,  one  of 
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the  most  common  causes  of  dispute  is  which  person  saw  it  first. 
The  thing  seen  is  regarded  as  of  little  importance;  the  essential  point 
is — ^who  saw  it  first  ?  A  rather  useful  test  in  determining  who  belong 
to  the  somewhat  large  class  of  adults  who  have  not  yet  grown  up  is 
the  interest  they  show  in  the  question  of  who  knew  a  particular  thing 
first. 

At  a  somewhat  higher  level  is  the  ^otist  whose  remarks  are,  indeed, 
generalized,  but  generalized  immediately  from  the  individual  cases 
in  his  own  experience.  Every  such  general  statement  may  be  imme- 
diately translated  into  its  concrete  equivalent  by  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  egotist's  affairs. 

THE  INTERESTING  EGOTIST. 

On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  interesting 
egotists;  but  these  are  at  their  best  in  their  books.  There  they  have 
the  matter  all  their  own  way,  and  can  arrange  their  facts  so  as  to  be 
interesting  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  readers.  The  world  as 
seen  from  my  standpoint  may  be  quite  interesting  to  other  people; 
there  may  even  be  the  added  interest  of  its  being  my  standpoint. 
But  all  this  implies  that  the  center  of  interest  for  the  time  being  is 
the  personality  of  the  individual  speaking  or  writing.  Authors  like 
A.  K.  H.  B.  owe  most  of  their  charm  to  this  personal  interest.  But 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  the  center  of  interest  is  in  a  subject. 
There  the  personal  opinion  of  a  speaker  or  writer  has  a  strictly  limited 
importance.  It  has  its  place  in  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  but 
beyond  that  it  must  not  go.  If  the  only  response  one  can  get  from 
another  person  is  a  reiteration  of  the  particular  associations  in  that 
person's  mind,  one  gets  bored  with  his  facts  and  irritated  with  his 
personality. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EGOTISM. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  development  of  the 
individual  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  egotism.  Psychologically,  the  most  unselfish,  humble,  and 
retiring  of  men  is  essentially  an  egotist.  We  are  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  e^  repute  of  misdirected  ^otism.  In  order  to  become  unselfish 
we  must  understand  our  own  self — ^we  must  repress  it  in  many  ways — 
but  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  eliminate  it.  We  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  egotism  is  a  necessity  of  our  intellectual  hSe.  Whether 
he  will  or  not,  the  human  being  must  regard  himself  as  the  center  of 
the  universe.  He  ''can  none  other."  The  world  is  intelligible  to 
him  only  in  terms  of  his  own  states  of  consciousness.  The  individual 
is  forever  insulated,  and  by  no  possibility  can  he  ever  come  into  direct 
contact  with  his  fellows.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  interpenetration 
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of  consciousness;  we  can  never  be  conscious  of  the  consciousness  of 
another.  By  a  process  of  inference  we  are  able  to  come  to  certain 
conclusions  with  regard  to  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  our  neigh- 
bors, but  it  must  never  be  f oi^tten  that  this  is  a  process  of  inference — 
an  inference  based  upon  the  results  of  our  own  experience.  Even  the 
raw  materials  upon  which  this  inference  is  based  are  obtainable  only 
thru  our  senses,  and  these  senses  are  absolutely  limited  to  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  individual  concerned. 

However  willing  therefore,  we  may  be  to  regard  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power  to  do  this 
directly.  It  is  true  that  we  do  seem  to  acquire  the  power  of  putting 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  another;  but  all  that  this  means  is  that  we 
project  our  whole  personality  into  the  circumstances  of  another  and 
try  to  realize  how  the  world  must  look  to  him.  This  implies  a  very 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination — so  vigorous,  indeed,  as  to 
prevent  a  very  large  number  of  otherwise  estimable  people  from  ever 
making  the  attempt.  Fortunately,  the^effort  required  is  less  the  more 
nearly  our  circumstances  approach  those  of  the  persons  whose  point 
of  view  we  wish  to  discover;  so  that,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  the  ordinary  individual  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  view-points  of  his  neighbors  and  associates.  It 
requires  special  training  or  special  endowments  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  sympathetic  comprehension  far  beyond  the  limitations  of  our  own 
circle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  ordinary  life  the  egotist  is  blamed 
not  so  much  for  not  knowing  what  his  neighbor's  point  of  view  is 
as  for  not  caring.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  intellectual  effort 
as  of  moral  responsibility. 

IS  THE  TEACHER  AN  EGOTIST? 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  the  truth,  it  has  come  to  be  a  popular 
belief  that  the  teacher  is  a  specially  egotistical  person.  Now,  if  any 
of  you  have  com^  here  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the  sunny  side'of 
egotism  is  the  teacher's  side,  it  will  be  well  to  abandon  that  hope^at 
once.  Whoever  is  egotistical,  it  must  not  be  the  teacher.  The 
schoolmaster  of  the  popular  imagination  is,  no  doubt,  a  loud-talking, 
pompous,  dogmatic  man,  pre-eminently  sure  of  all  his  facts  and 
deplorably  scdf-referent.  TTiere  are,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  school- 
masters of  this  stamp;  but  they  are  certainly  not  typical  of  the  really 
successful  teacher.  If  there  is  any  need  for  a  motto  for  teachers,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  better  than  the  French  ST^acer.  The 
teacher  who  hopes  to  produce  the  best  results  on  his  pupils  must  begin 
by  starting  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.    This  does  not,  of  course. 
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mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  man  of  no  character,  but  that  he  must 
know  how  to  handle  his  own  character  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results  on  his  pupils.  The  enthusiastic,  but  unthinking,  teacher  is 
very  apt  to  assume  that  it  is  his  place  to  mold  the  character  of  his 
pupils  from  without — to  impress  his  own  character  upon  them  bs]jbl 
seal  impresses  itself  upon  wax.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  upon 
character  must  work  from  within  the  pupil  outwards. 

MASTER  AND   PUPIL. 

In  manuals  of  school  method  there  is  frequently  found  a  saying 
that  is  so  generally  accepted  as  to  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  :j' As  is 
the  master  so  is  the  school ' ' — ^but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  to 
maintain:  ''As  is  the  master  so  is  the  pupil."  We  are  apt  to  think 
that,  if  we  get  a  particularly  fine  character  in  a  schoolmaster  the 
pupils  will  naturally  resemble  him.  No  doubt  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  pupils  to  imitate  the  master,  and  in  externals  at  least 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  between 
the  two;  but,  important  as  it  is,  imitation  is  not  the  only  force  at  work 
in  the  process  of  education.  The  teacher-character  certainly  reacts 
upon  the  pupil-character,  and  sometimes  the  result  is  that  the  pupil- 
character  becomes  the  opposite  to,  or  at  any  rate  the  counterpart  of 
the  teacher-character.  Remember  what  John  Stuart  Mill  says  about 
the  influence  of  strong-willed  parents  on  their  children.  Speaking 
from  his  own  experience,  he  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  parental 
will  leaves  no  room  for  the  development  of  the  will  of  the  child,^ and 
that  strong-willed  parents  have  weak-willed  children.  In  the  inter- 
course of  life  it  is  often  found  that  the  unselfishness  of  one  person 
trains  up  another  person  in  selfishness.  It  is  sometimes  said,  for 
example,  that  the  unselfishness  of  sisters  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  idleged  selfishness  of  brothers.  ''Active  mothers  make  dolly 
daughters."  Cromwell  trained  his  Ironsides  to  resemble  himself  in 
many  ways,  but  in  some  directions  his  training  produced  an^attitude 
of  mind  that  was  opposed  to,  because  complementary  to,  his^own. 
The  power  of  command  on  the  one  side,  for  example,  was  balanced 
by  the  facility  of  obedience  on  the  other.  The  educator  must  try  to 
discover  the  ideal  character  possible  to  each  pupil,  and  so  apply  his 
forces  as  to  produce  that  character.  The  educational  principle 
underlying  the  contemptuous  saying,  "Don't  do  as  I  do:  do  as  I  tell 
you,"  has,  at  least,  the  saving  grace  of  modesty.  Were  it  of  practical 
application  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  in  the  science 
of  education.  Unfortunately,  the  power  of  imitation  is  so  great  that 
the  educator  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  responsibility  involved  in 
the  mere  process  of  living  in  constant  contact  with  hisjpupib.     He  is 
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A  model  to  his  dass  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  accordin^y  must 
walk  circumspectly. 

SELF-RESTRAINT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

He  must  further  modify  his  conduct  so  as  to  suppress  certain  of 
his  tendencies  that  are  hannless  and  even  meritorious  in  themselves, 
but  are  unwholesome  for  his  pupils.  There  is  no  real  harm  in  being 
a  fluent  talker,  for  example,  yet  the  educator  must  suppress  this  gift 
lest  his  pupils  should  not  have  suflident  opportunity  for  exercising 
thdrs.  These  are  instances  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher's  first 
duty  is  to  efface  himself.  The  man  of  vigorous  personality  and 
strong  motor  temperament  is  very  apt  to  think  that  he  is  doing  capital 
work  when  he  is  letting  off  his  force  in  strenuous  teaching,  whOe,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  b  repressing  the  energies  of  his  pupils,  who  ought 
to  be  doing  thdr  share,  but  are  not  permitted.  Even  intellectual 
work  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  weaken  where  it  should  strengthen. 
Listen  to  this  public  eulogy  of  a  distinguished  American  t^icher: 
**  His  students  had  such  impUdt  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  such 
reverence  for  his  opinion  that,  after  leaving  him,  they  no  longer  cared 
to  think  for  themsdves.  They  were  satisfied  by  condusions  reached 
by  a  mind  so  much  superior  to  thdr  own,  possessing  a  grasp  and 
insight  which  they  realized  was  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  they 
could  ever  hope  to  attain."  Meant  as  a  panegyric,  this  is  really  an 
indictment  of  the  teacher  in  question.  It  is  a  proclamation  of  dis- 
astrous professional  failure. 

The  very  merits  of  the  teacher  may  prove  professional  disqualifi- 
cations. In  the  actual  process  of  education  what  the  teacher  is  or 
knows  or  does  is  of  relativdy  small  importance  when  compared  with 
what  the  pupils  think  and  do.  In  education  the  thing  that  matters 
is  what  the  pupil  thinks  and  does.  We  are  too  apt  to  foiget  that 
teaching  and  learning  are  correlative  terms.  However  attractive  the 
teacher  may  be,  he  cannot  learn  for  his  pupils,  and,  if  they  do  not  learn, 
his  teaching  has  been  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher 
teaches  and  the  pupils  learn.  Unless  the  pupils  learn  because  of 
the  teaching,  there  has  been  no  genuine  teaching  done.  It  is  quite 
possible,  and  probably  much  more  common  than  outsiders  would 
imagine,  that  the  teacher  may  go  thru  a  process  that  he  calls  teaching, 
and  the  pupils  go  thru  a  process  that  is  really  learning,  and  yet  the 
two  processes  have  no  casual  rdation. 

RESTRAINT  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  **EOO." 

In  view  of  these  considerations  of  the  rdation  between  the  educa- 
tor's qualities  and  those  of  the  educated,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  teacher  ought  to  give  full  rdn  to  his  own  egotism  in  order  to  repress 
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that  of  his  pupils.  But  we  have  seen  that  what  is  objectionable  on 
the  moral  side  and  in  adults  may  be  laudable  on  the  intellectual  side 
and  with  children.  The  egotism  of  immaturity  is  a  beneficial  force 
acting  in  a  natural  way.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Ego's  efforts 
to  discover  its  place  in  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  £ga 
can  come  to  itself  only  by  asserting  itself  against  its  surroundings. 
The  sunnier  side  of  ^otism  is  shown  in  that  process  that  the  Frobe- 
lians  call  "making  the  inner  outer."  At  the  earlier  stages  the  Ego 
should  rather  be  encouraged  than  repressed.  To  a  later  stage  belong 
inhibition  and  the  problems  of  the  moral  evaluation.  Even  at  the 
earliest  stages,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  correctives  leading  to  the 
gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  inhibition.  All  the  devel- 
oping young  Egos  have  the  same  claim  to  free  exercise ;  but  the  freedom 
of  each' is  limited  by  the  freedom  of  all  the  others.  This  restraint  is 
as  inevitable  as  it  is  wholesome.  The  private  tutor,  no  doubt,  has  to 
introduce  his  own  ^otism,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  a  restraining 
influence  on  that  of  his  pupil;  but  in  all  probability  the  limitations  of 
the  pupil's  equals  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  limitations  of  adult  life. 

"the  managing  person." 

The  insulation  of  consciousness,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
is  not  infrequently  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  serious  drawback. 
He  feels  that,  if  he  could  only  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  his 
pupils,  he  would  be  able  to  modify  their  characters  much  more  effec- 
tively than  he  can  as  a  mere  outside  influence.  He  is  right  in  his 
bdidF  that  he  must  work  from  within  outwards,  but  he  is  mistaken 
when  he  believes  that  an  actual  mingling  of  consciousness  would  be 
an  advantage.  Archimedes,  you  remember,  maintained  that  he 
could  move  the  earth  if  only  he  could  find  a  fulcrum  for  his  lever. 
What  the  Greek  mechanician  vainly  longed  for  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  teacher.  If  we  seek  to  apply  the  lessons  of  psychology  to  the 
further  development  of  our  own  character,  we  find  that  we  are  met  by 
the  great  difficulties  caused  by  the  presence  of  that  troublesome  thing 
known  as  consciousness.  We  cannot  take  our  own  character  in  hand 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  one  part  of 
ourselves  turning  back  upon  another  part  of  ourselves,  while  both 
parts  are  conscious  of  the  process.  We  can  never  escape  from  our 
own  consciousness.  If  we  could  only  step  outside  of  ourselves,  how 
much  more  powerfully  could  we  influence  ourselves!  But  in  relation 
to  our  pupils  this  difficulty  no  longer  appears.  We  are  really  in 
relation  to  our  pupils  in  the  position  that  Archimedes  longed  to  be  in 
with  regard  to  the  earth.  We  stand  quite  clearly  outside  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil,  and  have,  therefore,  a  fulcrum  on  which  to 
work  our  lever. 
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*'  We  are  unable,  indeed,  to  enter  the  consciousness  of  our  pupil, 
but  we  are  able  from  our  own  experience  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  within  the  mind  of  that  pupil.  We  have  our- 
selves lived  thru  the  experience  that  he  is  now  having.  We  have  been 
in  our  time  children.  Partly  then  by  introspective  memoiy,  and 
partly  by  careful  external  observation,  we  are  able  to  come  to  certain 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  methods  in  which  the  child  mind  reacts 
upon  certain  stimuli.  So  that  by  acting  towards  the  child  in  a  given 
way  we  know  that  he  will  react  in  a  way  that  we  can  calculate  upon. 
The  teacher,  in  fact,  has  to  play  the  part  that  is  not  very  popular  in 
ordinary  life,  the  part  of  "  the  managing  person.''  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  "managing  person"  rather  likes  the  egotist.  In  the  art  of 
managing  people  the  first  requisite  is  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  the  managed  person  responds  to  stimulus.  Now  the  egotist  is 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  constant  reactions.  There  is  a  uniformity 
about  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting  that  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
managing  person.  What  clever  people  in  society  do  for  thdr  own 
interest,  and  against  the  interest  of  the  adult  egotist,  may  be  done  in 
school  by  the  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  the  immature  egotist. 

UTILIZE  THE  SELF-REFERENT  TENDENCY. 

The  difference  between  childish  and  adult  egotism  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  self-interest  and  interest  in  sdf. 
We  are  at  all  times  no  doubt  interesting  to  ourselves,  but  in  our  earlier 
years  this  interest  is  more  keen  and  vivid.  As  we  advance  in  years 
the  interest  becomes  dulled.  We  get  to  know  ourselves  too  well:  we 
realize  our  limitations.  This  is  well  seen  in  our  attitude  towards  the 
characters  in  history  and  in  fiction.  The  younger  we  are,  the  more 
inclined  we  find  ourselves  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  personalities  of 
those  in  the  narrative  who  rouse  our  admiration.  Mature  people 
realize  only  too  cleariy  the  absurdity  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
place  of  the  distinguished  persons  of  whom  they  read.  To  the  young, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  things  seem  possible.  They  refer  all  the 
incidents  of  their  book  to  their  own  experience,  and  live  over  again  in 
their  own  persons  the  lives  that  they  admire.  In  the  second  book  of 
the  *'Einile,"  Rousseau  has  a  very  striking  passage  dealing  with  this 
self -referent  tendency  in  relation  to  the  study  of  fables: 

Observe  the  children  learning  their  fables,  and  you  will  see  that,  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  apply  them,  they  almost  alwavs  do  it  in  a  way  con- 
trail to  the  intention  of  the  author;  and  that  instead  of  guarding  themselves 
against  the  vice  of  which  we  wish  to  cure  them,  or  from  which  we  wish  to 
protect  them,  they  are  inclined  to  love  the  vice  by  means  of  which  one  makes 
profit  out  of  the  failings  of  others.  In  the  preceding  [Fox  and  the  Crow]  fable 
children  laugh  at  the  crow,  but  they  have  all  a  warm  side  towards  the  fox. 


In  the  following  fable  you  think  you  are  giving  them  the  grasshopper  as  an 
example:  not  at  all,  it  is  the  ant  they  wilTchoose.    One 


does  not  uke  to  eat 
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humble  pie:  one  will  always  play  the  mnd  part — ^it  is  the  choice  of  self-love, 
a  most  natural  choice.  But  what  a  ^^lastlv  lesson  for  childhood!  The  most 
hat^hil  of  all  monsters  would  be  a  hm.  ana  miserly  child,  knowing  what  was 
asked  of  him,  yet  refusing.  The  ant  does  more:  she  teaches  the  child  to  mock 
while  refusing. . 

Knowing  this  self-referent  tendency,  the  teacher  should  always  be 
ready  to  maJce  use  of  it.  It  is  quite  a  legitimate  force  to  appeal  to, 
and  the  matter  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  effect  the  teacher  desires 
can  be  readily  obtained.  The  process,  of  course,  is  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  moral  instruction.  Knowing  that  every  new  fact  will  be 
examined  and  tested  by  the  law  of  all  the  previously  acquired  facts, 
the  teacher  can  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  the  way  in 
which  any  new  presentation  will  be  received.  That  class  of  school 
joke  known  as  the  '* howler''  illustrates  very  clearly  the  connection  of 
self-reference  to  intellectual  processes.  Eveiy  example  of  this  form 
of  blunder  can  be  resolved  into  a  case  of  the  treating  of  new  matter  in 
the  light  of  the  matter  already  acquired  by  the  pupil  Ego.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  development  of  the  Ego  takes  the  form 
of  building  up  a  series  of  elements  related  to  one  another  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  Ego  in  itself,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  nurture  of  the  Ego  must  be  recognized  as  well  as  its  nature. 
The  acquiring  of  experience  is  really  the  acquiring  of  matter  upon 
which  the  Ego  is  exercised.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  unscientific 
separation  ol  the  mind  from  the  contents  of  the  mind.  They  are 
really  one  and  the  same,  tho  each  is  viewed  from  a  different  aspect. 
The  Ego  really  falls  upon  the  outer  world  and  assimilates  as  much  of 
that  world  as  its  nature  will  allow.  The  matter  thus  assimilated  does 
not  remain  as  something  apart  from  the  mind,  but  is  incorporated 
with  it.  In  Herbert  Spencer's  happy  phrase:  ''Fact  has  become 
Faculty,"  the  wider  the  range  of  facts  that  are  thus  assimilated, 
the  less  the  tendency  to  egotism  on  its  objectionable  side.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  your  man  of  high  culture  and  wide  interests 
is  free  from  selfishness,  but  selfishness  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
egotism.  Many  of  your  literary  and  artistic  dilettantes  are  selfish 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  yet  they  are  not  egotists  of  the  dull  and 
uninteresting  type.  The  many-sided  interest  of  the  Herbartian 
theory  is  the  cure  for  the  aggressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dull, 
egotism  that  is  so  irritating  in  ordinaiy  life. 

HOW  TO  OVERCO&fE  EGOTISM. 

^  It  may  be  not  unfairly  said  that  the  proper  way  to  overcome  egotism 
is^^by  cultivating  egotism — ^a  sort  of  psychological  homeopathy.    In  a 
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certain  sense,  the  development  of  the  individual  consciousness  may 
be  said  to  be  the  extending  of  the  borders  of  the  Ego  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  take  all  knowledge  to  be  its  province.  At  the  earliest 
stage  the  Ego  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  subjective.  Having  no 
content,  it  can  have  only  the  meaning  that  it  derives  from  its  own 
nature.  By  the  mere  process  of  living  the  Ego  acquires  content,  is 
brought  more  directly  into  relation  with  the  outer  world,  makes  itsdf 
(to  a  certain  extent)  master  of  a  great  deal  of  that  outer  world,  and  in 
this  way  greatly  enlarges  the  area  within  which  it  can  act.  In  the 
Herbartian  psychology  of  the  will  we  have,  you  may  remember,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  elements.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  course 
of  development  the  will  becomes,  as  it  were,  conscious  of  itsdf,  and 
finds  that  its  previous  actions  now  become  the  subject  of  its  own 
activity.  The  will  is  as  it  were,  turned  inwards  upon  itsdf ,  and  that 
aspect  of  the  will  which  deals  with  its  previous  history  may  be  called 
the  subjective  aspect — ^the  previous  history  itself  forming  the  objective. 
This  deariy  corresponds  to  what  is  usuaUy  spoken  of  in  the  idealist's 
philosophy  as  the  coming  to  self-<x>nsciousness — ^a  phenomenon  that 
is  sometimes  called  intdlectual  conversion.  Just  as  the  idealists 
extend  the  figure  beyond  the  range  of  the  mere  will,  so  we  may  extend 
the  range  to  include  the  whole  of  that  mental  activity  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  Ego. 

At  the  earliest  stages  the  Ego  is  veiy  active  and  expressive,  while 
it  has  comparatively  few  points  of  c<Mitact  with  other  Egos.  As  it' 
acquires  content  it  touches  other  Egos  at  an  increasing  number  of 
points,  and  as  a  consequence  more  frequently  acts  in  conjunction 
with  those  Egos,  and  thus  its  general  attitude  of  antagonism  to  those 
other  Egos  disappears.  The  person  is  as  egotistical  as  ever,  but  the 
Ego  is  a  wider  Ego — ^an  Ego  that  includes  a  great  range  of  interests. 
So  wide,  indeed,  does  the  fully  developed  Ego  become  that  in  many 
respects  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  alter  Ego  against  which  it 
reacts.  The  elements  conmion  to  the  two  Egos  are  so  numerous  that 
there  seems  to  be  rather  fusion  than  opposition  between  them.  It  has 
to  be  admitted,  of  course,  that,  however  wide  the  range  within  which 
the  Ego  works,  it  still  is  confined  to  its  own  zone  of  influence;  it  can 
never  pass  beyond  itself.    **  You  cannot  get  away  from  yourself. " 

But  the  disagreeable  element  can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated 
by  the  wider  culture  that  education  and  life  can  supply.  Egotism 
ceases  to  be  disagreeable  when  it  takes  full  account  of,  and  absorbs, 
the  egotisms  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact. 

London.  3obn  Adams. 

(Adapted  from  an  address  to  the  London  College  of  Preceptors.) 


The  Teacher  and  His  Profession 


Democratixatfon  of  the  8cbool8* 

lT  professional  consideration  is  of  more  importance  than- 
that  of  the  character  of  those  of  us  who  do  the  teaching  ? 
What  means  can  be  devised  for  promoting  in  us  the  highest 
type  of  character  and  for  excluding  from  Uie  ranks  of  teach- 
ers the  unfit?  Chicago  has  discussed  this  for  several  years.  Ouc 
correspondent  submits  an  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Cornelia 
De  Bey  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education. 

HOW  TO  8T7PPRE8S  THE  TEACHERS. 

''About  two  months  before  he  passed  away  I  had  dinner  with* 
Colonel  Parker.  We  got  to  talking  about  school  management  He 
said:  'I  used  to  sit  in  my  study  and  think  out  things  that  I  would 
have  done  in  the  schools.  Then  I  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  give  directions.  That  is  the  quickest  way  to  do  things;  it  is  the- 
military  system.  The  majority  of  school  superintendents  adhere  to  the 
military  type.  In  this  way  I  made  the  teachers  into  mere  machines.  By 
degrees  I  found  out  that  about  the  only  originality,  skiU,  and  intelli- 
gence in  my  school  system  was  my  own,  and  the  children  were  being 
deprived  of  an  immense  amount  of  talent  and  brightness  that  they 
might  have  secured.  Here  I  was,  preaching  the  doctrine  that  children 
could  learn  only  by  self-expression,  and  I  was  suppressing  all  self- 
expression  of  my  teachers.  By  degrees  I  learned  what  a  stupendous 
mistake  I  was  making.  I  came  around  to  the  other  way  of  doing 
things.  I  kept  still;  I  asked  advice.  At  first  the  teachers  would  say 
only  what  they  thought  I  wanted  them  to  say,  but  after  a  while  we 
secured  a  real  educational  forum  where,  for  the  most  part,  all  of  us 
were  ready  to  listen  and  weigh  and  experiment.  From  that  time  on. 
I  am  sure  we  did  our  best  work  for  the  schools. ' 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  BY  DICTATION. 

"Colonel  Parker's  plan  is  materially  diflFerent  from  most  of  the- 
methods  of  school  management  I  have  seen.  When  I  go  to  an  educa- 
tional meeting  most  of  the  addresses  I  hear  are  dogmatic.  The  type 
of  the  schoolmaster's  speech  I  am  most  familiar  with  abounds  in 
unsupported  assertion.  It  smells  of  the  lamp;  it  is  positive;  there  is 
little  suspension  of  judgment.  Most  teachers'  meetings  I  have  at- 
tended have  been  gatherings  to  receive  orders.  Not  a  few  super- 
visory educators  whom  I  have  met  would  regard  it  as  an  admission 

^EDucAiToirAi,  FouiTDATzoKS  it  indubted  for  this  article  to  Prin.  Wm.  Mc  Andrew, 
of  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School  of  New  York  Cit^,  who  has  done  yeoman, 
service  for  the  proper  recognition  of  the  Teachers*  services. 
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« 

of  their  own  weakness  to  ask  the  advice  of  their  subordinates  upon 
educational  or  other  subjects.  You  have  met  the  man  who  dares  not 
say '  I  don't  know,  *  who  is  ashamed  to  omsult  the  dictionary  and  who 
suffers  great  mental  distress  if  corrected.  We  have  such  in  the  educa- 
tional ranks.  In  so  far  as  we  perpetuate  the  love  of  authority  at  the 
expense  of  the  love  of  truth  we  seem  to  me  to  defer  the  advanc^nent  of 
effective  teaching.  The  scientific  spirit,  I  am  told,  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  doubt  r^arding  all  conclusions  not  established  by  wide 
experiment  and  adequate  proof. 

WHAT  A  WA8TE  OF  POBSIBLE  TALENT ! 

**  Now,  experiment  and  experience  were  originally  the  same  word, 
and  the  experience  of  a  teacher  is  undoubtedly  the  sum  of  her  experi- 
ments. It  may  be,  therefore,  that  schoolmasters  who  habitually 
make  use  of  the  experience  of  their  teachers  are  more  surely  approach- 
ing an  effective  and  scientific  education  than  those  supervisors  who 
impose  all  their  directions  from  above.  But  the  habit  of  calling  fof 
the  experience  and  advice  of  teachers  seems  to  me  to  have  a  doubly 
valuable  effect  in  making  school  work  better,  for  it  not  only  serves  to 
correct  and  to  widen  the  views  of  the  supervising  officer,  but  it  reflects 
upon  the  teachers,  causing  them  to  observe  more  carefully  and  to 
conduct  their  own  work  more  efficiently. 

"  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  talent  and  skill  distributed  thru 
the  educational  systems  of  the  country,  but  it  must  be  very  small  as 
compared  to  what  this  would  be  if  there  were  a  general  effort  made  by 
superintendents  and  prindpals  to  encourage  its  growth.  Are  we  not 
so  constituted  that  we  need  to  see  the  ideas  we  evolve  recognized  or 
else  we  will  evolve  no  ideas  at  all?  I  well  recall  going  with  two 
Chicago  teachers  to  a  former  superintendent  of  schools  with  a  propo- 
sition. We  said:  'This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers.* 
'Why,  of  course,'  said  the  superintendent,  'it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion. Who  ever  heard  of  teachers  having  any  other  than  a  unanimous 
opinion, — ^like  a  flock  of  sheep  ?'  In  those  days  there  was  no  encour- 
agement to  any  one  in  the  system  to  think  or  discuss.  Teachers* 
meetings  were  characterized  by  the  superintendent  as  '  institutions  of 
the  devil. '  Propositions  to  teach  science  by  experiment  were  declared 
ridiculous.  Invention,  initiative,  originality  in  a  Chicago  teacher  had 
about  as  promising  a  field  for  growtib  in  those  days  as  a  watermelon 
on  the  Arizona  sands. 

*'Then  Colonel  Parker  got  to  work;  Mrs.  Ella  Young  came  to  the 
front.  John  Dewey  took  the  field.  Arnold  Tompkins  appeared. 
Other  luminaries  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitudes  shed  their  light,  and 
Chicago  evolved  some  of  the  most  interesting  propositions  educational 
circles  ever  heard. 
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ENTEB  CORNELIA  DE  BET. 


One  of  Colonel  Parker's  pupils  was  Cornelia  De  Bey.  Daughter 
of  Dr.  Bemaidus  De  Bey,  of  the  old  University  of  Cronigen  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  this  young  woman  inherited  the  scholarly  mind  and 
Huguenot  persistence  of  her  father.  She  taught  in  the  Chicago  high 
schools,  studied  medicine  and  became  a  practising  physician.  Brought 
by  her  profession  into  contact  with  the  families  of  working  men  she 
threw  her  whole  enthusiasm  into  the  perplexing  labor  problems  of 
which  Chicago  has  so  long  been  the  center. 

"It  was  Dr.  De  Bey  to  whom  the  Chicago  Record-HeraU  gave 
credit  for  bringing  about  the  understanding  between  the  forces  in- 
volved in  the  stock-yardi  strike  of  1904.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
this  woman  has  beoi  working  in  the  settlements,  in  the  teadhers' 
associations,  and  in  the  slums.  She  is  no  advertiser  but  she  knows 
nearly  everyone  worth  knowing  in  Chicago.  When  anything  is  to  be 
done  she  goes  directly  to  the  people  who  ought  to  do  it.  Almost 
single-handed  she  managed  the  legislative  campaign  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  kindeigartens  as  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
To  her  is  largely  due  the  defeat  of  the  bill  excluding  married  women 
from  positions  as  school  teachers.  She  has  been  a  constant  fighter 
against  the  evils  of  child-labor. 

**  It  was  natural  that  Dr.  De  Bey  should  receive  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  Once  appointed  it  was  natural 
that  she  would  advance  propositions  calculated  to  disturb  the  com- 
placency of  school  people  wedded  to  traditional  methods. 

DR.  DE  bet's  DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  BfANAGEMEMT. 

*'  The  essential  feature  of  the  plan  brought  forward  by  Dr.  De  Bey 
is  the  old  Parker  proposition  that  the  entire  teaching  force  should 
directly  share  in  the  responsibility  of  school  administration.  To 
reduce  the  management  of  the  whole  system  to  workable  units  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  city  into  districts.  Each  district  is  to  comprise 
from  ten  to  twenty  schools  and  to  have  a  committee  of  teachers  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  and  empowered  to  handle  local  situations 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  Complaints  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  any  school  are  to  be  investigated  by  teachers  sent  by  the 
committee.  Stronger  teachers  may  be  sent  by  this  committee  to 
supplant  the  weak  teacher  in  case  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  are 
not  successfully  followed  by  the  teacher  whose  work  is  complained  of. 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  railroad  company  makes  its  division  super- 
intendents judges  of  the  excellencies  of  all  the  divisions  by  inspection 
and  report.  Dr.  De  Bey  would  have  principals  required  to  inspect 
other  schools  both  in  and  out  of  Chicago.    Regular  inspections  of 
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other  schools  are  suggested  for  the  dass-teachers  as  wdl.  Failure  to 
render  efficient  service  whether  in  the  case  of  teacher  or  principal  is  to 
be  followed  by  trial  and  dismissal,  but  in  the  trial  an  advisory  board 
of  teachers  and  principals  is  to  have  seats  and  votes.  Nominations 
and  promotions  are  to  be  made  by  the  oiganized  bodies  of  principals 
and  teachers.  The  development  of  educational  talent  within  the 
system  so  that  the  board  will  not  be  driven  to  go  out  of  Chicago  to  get 
its  more  important  teachers  is  proposed.  Red  tape  is  attacked  as 
causing  the  best  and  highest  paid  talent  to  waste  many  hours  a  day  in 
unproductive  clerical  woric.  From  the  teachers*  organizations  of  the 
various  districts  are  to  be  elected  a  central  board  to  act  as  advisers  to 
the  board  of  education. 

SCHOOL  ADinNISTRATION  A  TTPE  OF  MEDIEVAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"  Dr.  De  Bey's  propositions  are  a  working  out  of  the  general  theory 
of  '  democratization  of  the  schools'  which  has  beoi  a  current  idea  in 
Chicago  for  several  years.  Says  one  prominent  defender  of  the 
scheme:  'Whereas  our  dvil  government  is  republican  our  school 
system  has  remained  a  mixture  of  oligarchy  and  autocracy  in  which 
the  people  who  do  the  real  work,  the  class  teachers,  have  no  voice. 
The  De  Bey  plan  is  merely  bringing  up  from  medievalism  the  govern- 
ment of  teachers  and  placing  it  alongside  of  our  civil  government. 

**  *  The  factory,  the  syndicate,  the  trust,  have  served  as  the  pattern 
for  school  systems  and  with  the  natural  result  of  turning  the  teacher 
into  the  cog  of  a  machine.  That's  the  best  way  to  make  the  school 
system  run  smoothly,  but  the  object  of  the  taxpayers  is  not  a  system 
that  runs  smoothly  or  even  a  system  at  all.  What  the  taxpayers  want 
is  education  for  their  children  to  become  free  men  and  women,  intel- 
ligent, honest,  and  industrious.  They  cannot  get  this  result  from 
cogs  in  a  machine. 

"  *  The  factory  type  is  vicious  for  schools.  The  school  system  that 
will  educate  intelligent,  honest,  and  responsible  citizens  is  the  system 
that  brings  the  child  into  daily  contact  with  intelligent,  honest,  and 
responsible  teachers.  The  old  system  fails  to  meet  these  demands. 
It  does  not  fix  responsibility  for  the  schools  upon  the  teachers,  it  does 
not  inspire  the  teachers  to  honesty;  it  does  not  awaken  in  them  the 
appetite  for  intelligent  growth.     It  is  behind  the  times.'"        V.  H.  A* 

In  an  up-to-date  school  the  games  of  childhood  again  have  their 
place  and  every  child  and  every  dass  engages  eveiy  day  in  good 
earnest  in  these  games  with  all  the  joy  of  ancient  days.  Not  only  do 
these  games  promise  to  arrest  the  downward  physical  course  of  the 
race  and  bring  back  ambition  and  courage,  but  they  are  also  bringing 
back  the  joy  of  life. — Supt.  C.  F.  Cabroll. 
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CandfcUtfng:  Olbat  IMiidcrs  and  Olbat  TkXpB 

Candidating  is  often  the  most  trying  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  imporant  ordeal  of  a  teacher's  life,  an  ordeal  which  teachers  of 
every  raiik  have  to  face,  and  one  which  from  its  very  nature  may 
place  particular  individuals  at  a  cruel  disadvantage.  The  shy  man 
or  woman  is  badly  handicapped  at  the  outset,  so  is  the  unfortunate 
possessor  of  some  slight  physical  defect,  and  so,  too,  are  those  who 
lack  some  one  of  the  technical  requirements  for  the  special  position 
they  are  seeking  and  must  rely  upon  offering  '*  equivalents/' 

There  are  no  formal  rules  which  can  be  learned  and  followed,  of 
course,  but  a  little  practical  talk  concerning  what  is  likely  to  impress 
the  powers  that  be  may  not  be  amiss.  This  talk  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  member  of  a  school  board,  who  has  interviewed  many  candidates 
for  the  higher  positions  and  listened  to  many  and  prolonged  conver- 
sations on  the  subject  among  superintendents,  principals,  school  offi- 
cers, and  managers  of  teachers*  agencies. 

The  first  and  most  important  warning  for  a  candidate  to  take  to 
heart  and  carry  around  with  him,  sleeping  or  waking,  is  a  general 
,one  :  **  Beware  of  the  little  things." 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  there  are  candidates  of  practically 
equal  merits,  it  is  some  little  defect  which  rules  out  the  loosers  and 
some  little  point  of  excellence  that  has  taken  the  fancy  of  a  strong- 
wiUed  member  of  the  board  which  determines  the  election  of  the  suc- 
cessful one.  Just  what  is  meant  by  little  things  ?  Well,  here  is  an 
account  of  some  of  the  actual  defects  which  were  once  brought  up  and 
criticised  at  a  board  meeting  held  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  city 
schools.  There  had  been  a  number  of  candidates,  but  a  sub-com- 
mittee had  eliminated  all  the  manifestly  unfit  ones  and  presented  at 
the  meeting  in  question  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  any  one  of 
whom  would  probably  have  made  an  acceptable  and  competent  super- 
intendent. The  names  came  up  for  informal  discussion  one  by  one. 
There  was  no  politics  involved,  and  no  personal  friendship  beyond  a 
little  kindly  feeling  which  might  have  developed  within  six  weeks. 

"  That  man  is  too  old  ;  he's  over  sixty  ;  he'd  never  get  another 
offer  and  we  should  either  have  to  keep  him  for  life  or  incur  the  odium 
of  dismissing  an  old  man."  (His  age  ruled  this  candidate  out,  none 
of  the  following  criticisms  apply  to  him  therefore.) 

'*  Did  you  see  Mr.  A's  bag  ?  It  was  greasy  and  dirty.  It  made  me 
sick  to  look  at  it.  How  can  we  direct  teachers  to  inculcate  habits  of 
neatness  if  we  give  them  a  superintendent  who  goes  to  look  for  a  posi- 
tion carrying  with  him  a  certain  evidence  of  his  own  indifference  to 
those  very  qualities  ?" 

"Yes,  and  he  was  badly  dressed,  too."    (It  is  still  Mr.  A.  who  is 
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under  discussion.)  ''He  had  on  a  black  coat,  a  brown  vest,  gray 
trousers,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a  lavender  necktie,  and  they  were  all  of  them 
shabby  and  none  too  dean.  There  must  be  somethmg  wrong  about  a 
man  who  has  no  more  eye  for  color  than  that,  and  anyway  he  b  ladc- 
ing  in  proper  self-respect''  This  criticism  came  f rom  a  prof essional 
man  who  added  that  Mr.  A's  record  and  experience  met  with  his 
entire  approval. 

"Anything  to  equal  that  fellow  B's  conceit  I  have  never  met 
Granted  that  eveiy  claim  he  makes  about  himself  can  be  substantiated, 
and  to  do  him  justice  I  think  it  can,  he  should  let  some  one  dse  make 
them."  I  could  stand  this  conceit  (B's)  but  his  drawl  would  make 
me  frantic,  and  I  am  sure  he  never  could  influence  the  teachers  to 
enthusiastic  e£Fort  by  any  such  manner  of  speech  as  that"  B.  was 
in  many  ways  a  most  desirable  candidate,  but  his  drawl,  which  was  to 
some  extent  at  least  a  matter  of  affectation,  really  caused  him  to  loose 
the  position. 

"  C.  is  a  strong  man.  He  b  practical  and  scholariy,  why  isn't  he 
in  every  way  desirable  ?"  "He  meddles  in  politics  too  much  ;  we 
should  be  embroiled  with  the  council  in  no  time."  "'There  is  a 
screw  loose  somewhere  ;  he  as  good  as  offered  to  pay  my  expenses  if 
I  would  go  to  his  present  situation  and  look  him  up."  ''He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  any  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  whom  I 
might  favor  would  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  his  approval."  " The 
fact  that  he  talks  thru  his  nose  would  kill  him  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
Now,  a  majority  of  the  board  had  come  to  that  meeting  intending  to 
vote  for  Mr.  C,  but  another  man  was  elected,  and  during  the  entire 
meeting  there  was  no  private  conference,  so  something  which  was 
said  openly  must  have  determined  the  vote. 

"  That  Mr.  D.  has  made  an  unmitigated  nuisance  of  himself.  I 
never  saw  a  man  want  anything  quite  so  much  as  he  wants  this  job." 
"  He's  a  good  man,  tho.  Every  one  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  him  says  so."  "Yes,  but  he's  too  persistent  I  can't  go  to  my 
telephone  on  a  matter  of  business  without  having  someone  ask  me 
what  Mr.  D. 's  chances  are. "  "  He's  been  to  my  house  three  times  and 
to  my  office  four  in  this  last  month."  "  Well,  let's  not  elect  him.  If 
he  should  happen  to  want  anjrthing  he'd  wear  us  all  out  with  his  per- 
sistence."   And  Mr.  D.'s  persistence  ruled  him  out. 

Mr.  E.  was  a  favorite.  He  was  the  first  choice  of  several,  and  the 
second  choice  of  several  of  Mr.  C.'s  supporters.  There  was  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  in  his  appearance,  or  his  manner,  or  his  record,  ex- 
cept this:  It  happened  to  be  known  to  one  member  of  the  board  that 
an  unusually  large  number  of  teachers  in  the  town  where  he  was 
superintendent  had  broken  down.  The  members  looked  it  up  and 
found  that  in  the  general  opinion-  of  the  townsfolk  the  teachers  were 
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worked  too  hard,  and  too  much  outside  study  and  attendance  at  too 
many  teachers'  meetings  were  required.  A  grave  discussion  followed 
the  report  of  the  member,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  risk  of  elect- 
ing such  a  man  was  too  great.  He  was  really  condemned  for  an  ex- 
cess of  virtue. 

Mr.  F.  had  impressed  one  member  veiy  favorably  and  several 
others  sufficiently  to  give  him  a  chance,  until  it  was  learned  that  in  his 
annual  reports  he  habitually  criticised  teachers  by  name,  and  recom 
mended  dismissals  and  promotions  in  the  same  public  manner.    The- 
board  decided  that  Mr.  F.  lacked  both  taste  and  judgment. 

Another  candidate  was  turned  down  because  rumor  said  that  her 
invariably  proved  fascinating  to  the  lady  teachers. 

Carelessness  in  keeping  accounts  was  alleged  concerning  one  of  the 
candidates  already  discussed  above,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
this  fault  alone  was  enough  to  prevent  an  election. 

A  soiled,  crumpled  card  which  one  man  had  sent  up  to  a  member 
was  mentioned  disparagingly. 

A  man  with  a  Harvard  degree  who  said  ainH  was  opposed  by  one 
member  for  that  reason  only. 

Another  member  had  taken  a  dislike  to  a  candidate  who  said 
''sir"  too  often.  This  same  member,  however,  also  objected  to  an- 
other candidate,  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  tried  to  be  altogether  too 
chummy  with  me." 

Now  many  of  these  criticisms  must  seem  trivial ;  veiy  likely 
some  of  them  were  unjust ;  but  that  board  had  met  to  elect  a  super- 
intendent in  accordance  with  law;  its  members  were  conscientious 
people  of  average  intelligence,  no  one  of  whom  had  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  result ;  there  were  several  candidates,  and  only  one  super- 
intendent was  needed,  and  they  knew  of  no  better  way  to  choose  one 
than  to  spend  three  or  four  hours  in  discussing  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  men  under  consideration.  When  they  finally  took  a  vote  they 
elected  a  man  who  proved  an  almost  ideal  superintendent;  but  if  he 
had  turned  out  to  be  most  undesirable  the  board  would  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  had  done  its  whole  duty  to  the  commun- 
ity which  elected  it. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Nearly  all  the  defects  which  arouse  unfavorable  criticism  happen 
to  have  been  mentioned  at  the  meeting  just  described,  but  the  points  of 
excellence  which  tell  in  a  man's  favor  deserve  a  more  general  treat- 
ment than  a  few  quotations  can  furnish. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  come  education,  record,  and  general  fit- 
ness, but  these  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  artide.  Without  them  a 
man  has  no  chance  whatever  where  honest  methods  of  election  prevail; 
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but  with  them  he  must  have  also  certain  minor  recommendations 
whidi  often  prove  the  determining  factors  in  his  election. 

First  of  all»  the  candidate  needs  to  be  careful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. Slovenliness  in  dress  or  demeanor  takes  fifty  per  cent 
away  from  a  candidate's  diances  before  he  has  spoken  a  single  word. 
Adherence  to  any  extreme  fashion,  of  course,  is  unwise,  but  to  be  well 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  style  of  the  time  is  almost  absolutely  requisite. 

Fads  in  pronunciation  hurt  chances  even  tho  they  be  scholarly 
ones,  and  they  are  almost  as  bad  as  granmiatical  errors ;  the  man  who 
introduces  himself  in  good  plain  grammatical  English  which  can  be 
heard  across  the  room  is  at  an  immense  advantage  over  the  man  who 
tries  to  talk  with  his  teeth  together  or  goes  out  of  his  way  to  express 
ihimself  with  formal  elegance. 

Given  a  good  appearance  and  a  good  address,  what  is  the  candi- 
'date  to  do  ?    Well,  the  successful  candidate  doesn't  stay  veiy  long, 
'especially  if  his  instinct  tells  him  it  is  meal  time.    He  says  what  hehas 
tosayand  jjfOM.  Neither  does  a  man  who  knows  his  business  produce 
'forty  or  fifty  testimonials  covering  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  b^  the 
member  he  is  interviewing  to  read  them  all.    It  naturally  occurs  to 
*  the  business  mind,  under  such  circumstances,  to  wonder  just  what 
sort  of  a  checkered  career  has  caused  the  applicant  to  solicit  and  obtain 
so  much  documentary  evidence  as  to  his  character.    The  man  who 
hopes  to  win  would  far  better  go  armed  simply  with  his  card,  and  give 
'to  the  member  the  names  of  two  or  three  influential  and  responsible 
persons  at  present  officially  connected  with  him,three  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  vouch  for  him.    These  same  persons  may  be  veiy  properly 
requested  by  the  candidate  to  write  dostd  testimoniab  to  the  members 
•of  the  electing  board,  for  open  testimonials,  generally  speaking,  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  upon.    Sometimes  a  letter  of  ap- 
proval written  to  the  candidate  concerning  a  point  of  educational 
policy  in  the  not  too  remote  past,  a  letter  which  presents  indubitable 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  unsolicited,  can  be  used  with 
veiy  good  results,  however. 

What  does  the  wise  candidate  talk  about  ?  He  states  as  fully  and 
and  as  briefly  as  possible  just  what  his  experience  has  been,  he  men- 
tions his  credentials  and  then  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  answer 
questions.  It  is  human  nature  for  him  to  adapt  himself  somewhat  to 
the  evident  predilections  of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  talking,  so 
far  as  he  can,  but  it  is  well  for  hun  to  remember  that  members  com- 
pare notes,  and  that  an  expression  of  belief  in  one  house  to  the  effect 
'4hat  altogether  too  much  time  is  spent  on  arithmetic  does  not  fit  in 
well  with  the  assertion  in  another  that,  after  all,  arithmetic  is  the 
'*f  oundation  of  all  business  success.    He  may  have  been  honest  in  both 
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statements,  but  the  two  members  to  whom  he  has  made  them  maj 
iiccuse  him  of  backing  and  filling. 

FEMININE  DETAna. 

So  far»  only  men  candidates  have  heai  discussed.  Women  who 
apply  for  grade  positions  in  city  schools  or  for  country  schools  are 
very  differently  circumstanced.  If  the  editor  so  desires,  they 
and  their  difficulties  will  form  the  subject  of  another  article.  Mean- 
time this  one  will  dose  with  a  summary  of  '*  Don'ts"  which  will  per- 
faaps  imply  their  antithetical  imperative  affirmatives. 

Don't  wear  your  old  clothes. 

Don't  let  your  eyes  wander  around  the  room  as  tho  you  are  afraid 
you  may  betray  some  shameful  secret  if  you  look  at  your  interiocutor. 

Don't  try  to  bewilder  members  of  boards  with  technical  pedagog- 
ical knowledge. 

Don't  stammer,  and  don't  drawl,  and  don't  dear  your  throat 

Don't  hint  at  any  personal  advantage  which  may  accrue  to  a 
member  if  you  are  elected. 

Don't  try  to  make  membership  in  a  secret  sodety  too  important 
a  factor  in  your  conversation. 

Don't  run  down  any  of  your  feUow-candidates. 

Don*t  stay  too  long. 

Ctril  Norfolk. 


Cbe  preparation  of  CeacberB  in  Germany 

JHE  teacher  in  German  schools — and  I  suppose  in  all  well- 
regulated  schools  of  other  countries — ^must  be  able  to  fulfill 
two  requirements:  First,  he  must  have  the  humanitarian 
qualities  necessary  for  every  true  teacher,  a  love  for  his 
work,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  child  who  is  to  be  intrusted  to  his 
care,  combined  with  the  moral  qualifications  without  which  he  could 
never  be  the  shining  example  which  his  pupils  have  a  right  to  expect 
him  to  be,  not  only  in  matters  of  sdentific  knowledge,  but  in  matters 
of  heart  and  home.  The  second  requirement  is  that  he  shall  be 
thoroly  versed  in  his  line  of  work;  for,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
most  highly  educated  people  do  not  always  devdop  into  the  best  and 
most  successful  teachers,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  knowledge  should 
be  the  first  requisite  of  tiie  teacher,  and  that  nothing  weakens  ^his 
authority  or  hb  usefulness  so  quickly  as  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils  that  he  is  not  well  versed  in  that  which  he  is  trying  to  teach 
them. 
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I  could  add  a  third  thought  to  these  requirements,  and  that  would 
be  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  skill  which  to  a  great  extent  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  but  which  is  not  generally  recognized,  or  appreciated,  until  the 
teacher  stands  before  his  pupils  to  fail  or  to  succeed.  Even  the  best 
equipped  teacher  must  necessarily  pass  thru  a  period  of  practice  work 
before  he  can  safely  rely  on  his  ability. 

Now  as  one  must  recognise  the  truth  that  pedagogical  skill  can  be 
developed  to  a  great  extent  with  due  practice,  we  give  our  applicants 
the  necessary  scientific  training  first  of  all. 

In  Germany  we  classify  the  teachers  into  four  groups,  according  to 
the  schools  in  which  they  work  and  the  educational  courses  which  they 
must  take  up:  (1)  teachers  of  the  lower  and  middle  schools;  (2) 
teachers  of  tibie  higher  schools;  (3)  teachers  of  technical,  art,  and 
manual  training  schools ;  and  (4)  the  professors  of  the  universities* 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  technical,  manual  training,  and  art 
schools  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  their  chosen  line, 
and  must  have  attended  institutions  in  which  they  could  best  receive 
the  necessary  training.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the  university 
must  have  attended  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  higher  schools,  and 
then  have  studied  at  least  three  years  in  some  German  university; 
after  which  he  must  win  the  degree  of  doctor  by  special  examination, 
and  must  prove  by  some  printed,  literary,  or  scientific,  contribution 
that  he  is  on  the  road  to  independent  literary  effort. 

By  "lower"  schools  we  mean  all  elementary  schools,  the  public 
schools  (having  only  one  or  two  classes,  as  we  find  them  in  the  German 
villages)  as  well  as  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  their  courses  of 
study  extending  thru  even  seven  or  eight  years,  as  they  are  arranged 
by  the  local  authorities  of  the  larger  cities. 

In  these  lower  schools  no  foreign  language  is  taught,  and  in  all 
other  branches  the  aim  of  the  course  of  study  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  your  elementary  schools.  Co-education  does  not  exist, 
except  in  some  of  the  smaller  viUages,  and  in  a  very  few  of  the  higher 
schools  in  Baden.  In  general,  women  teachers  are  employed  only  in 
the  girls'  schools.  These  girls'  schools  are  also  graded  as  lower, 
mid<Ue,  and  higher  schools;  and  of  late  some  higher  girls'  schools 
include  even  Latin  and  Greek.  In  its  main  features  the  training  of 
the  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  lower  schools  is  the  same.  For 
the  middle  schools,  in  which  one  foreign  language,  generally  French, 
is  taught,  the  teacher  must,  of  course,  be  proficient  in  this  language. 

He  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the  elementaiy  schools  must  have 
attended  a  normal  school — ^we  call  it  Seminar.  No  co-education  exists 
in  th;  German  normal  schools.  He  is  not  qualified  to  enter  such 
normal  school,  or  seminary,  until  he  has  taken  a  six-year  course  in 
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some  high  school,  or  (and  this  is  generally  the  case)  has  successfully 
completed  the  work  in  some  preparatory  school,  which  he  can  enter 
from  the  common  schools.  No  one  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
IS  admitted  to  the  normal  school. 

The  course  of  such  a  Seminar  is  of  three  years'  duration.  Their 
curriculmn  embraces  a  course  in  German  and  religion,  besides  history, 
g^ogmphy^  mathematics,  elementary  geometry,  biology,  pedagogy, 
mettiod  of  teaching,  teaching  in  class,  agricultural  instruction,  French 
or  English,  drawing,  gjmuiastics,  and  music.  Most  of  the  seminaries 
are  Protestant  schools,  but  we  have  many  Catholic  seminaries 
of  this  kind  in  Germany,  and  some  schools  to  which  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  admitted. 

In  Germany  there  are  now  about  two  hundred  seminaries  for  male 
teachers,  and  only  thirty  for  female  teachers;  but  for  the  latter  there 
are  also  many  private  and  municipal  seminaries.  One-third  of  these 
schools  are  "intemate" — ^that  is,  boarding  schools;  one-third  are 
''extemate'' — ^that  is,  have  no  dormitories,  and  one-third  are  a  com- 
bination of  both  systems.  The  number  of  pupils  seldom  exceeds 
eighty  or  ninety. 

Ihiring  the  third  year  the  pupils  have  opportunity  to  do  practical 
work  in  teaching,  in  ^  training  department  connected  with  their  nor- 
mal school,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher. 
The  training  department  consists  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  two 
classes.  In  Berlin  this  training  or  practice  school,  connected  with  the 
normal  school,  is  completely  graded  as  a  middle  school.  All  the  male 
normal  training  schools  are  royal  institutions,  but  to  some  higher  city 
schools  for  girls  has  been  given  the  right  to  combine  a  normal  training 
school  with  their  higher  grade  work.  The  graduates  of  such  schools 
must  pass  examinations  given  by  the  state  commission. 

As  a  rule,  the  candidates  who  take  these  examinations  or  graduate 
from  normal  schools  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Altho  they  ha\e  had 
opportunity  during  the  last  year  of  their  work  to  do  practical  teaching 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  instructors,  this  examination,  which 
is  the  first  they  have  to  take,  consists  only  of  written  and  oral  tests. 

After  the  candidates  have  completed  the  normal  course  they  may 
be  employed  as  substitute  teachers,  as  occasion  requires;  but  before 
they  may  hold  permanent  positions  they  must  pass  a  second  examina- 
tion, and  that  must  be  sometime  within  the  following  five  years.  Then 
they  are  qualified  to  hold  positions  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools ; 
or  ihey  may,  according  to  their  ability,  receive  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  the  possibility  of  working  up  to  a  principalship  of  a 
primary  and  grammar,  or  intermediate,  sdiool. 

Now  as  to  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  in  Ger- 
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many:  They  must  have  attended  a  university,  the  title  of  doctcHr 
•of  philosophy  being  a  very  agreeable,  tho  not  an  abscdutdy  neeessaiy, 
addition  to  their  honon. 

The  educational  course  of  a  future  senior  teacher  (Oberlehrer)  in 
•Gennany  is  as  follows:  He  must  attend  a  higher  sdiool — Oymnar- 
sium^  Realgymtuuium^  or  OberreaUchule — ^whose  course  of  study 
•extends  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  From  that  he  graduates  at  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Then  he  attends  a  university  to  study  philology 
or  mathematics,  history  or  geogrsphy^  or  the  various  branches  of 
natural  science,  in  connection  with  philosophy  and  pedagogics,  includ- 
ing psychology  and  logic.  After  studying  for  three  or  four  years  in 
such  a  university,  he  may  acquire  the  title  of  Ph.  D.,  if  this  be  his 
.ambition,  by  some  dissertation  and  an  oral  examination,  and  then  he 
takes  the  so-called  scientific  state  examination,  which  every  teacher 
•of  the  higher  schools  has  to  pass. 

The  government  appoints  an  examining  commission  for  each 
province,  the  members  of  this  body  being  partly  very  prominent  school- 
men, and  partly  professors  of  the  university  of  that  province.  Having 
successfully  passed  this  scientific  state  examination,  the  candidate 
sends  his  certificate  to  the  royal  board  of  education  of  the  province 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  employed  as  teacher.  Then  he  is  appointed 
to  some  state  or  dty  school,  in  which  he  wiU  have  ample  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  by  practical  teaching.  A  teacher  of  the  ancient 
languages  is,  of  course,  assigned  to  some  college,  while  one  who 
teadies  the  modem  languages  is  assigned  to  a  Realgymnasium^  and 
one  who  teaches  mathematics  and  natural  science  is  assigned  to  an 
OberreaUchule.  This  course  of  practical  school-room  work  takes  up 
two  years  of  his  time;  during  the  first  of  which  he  attends  various 
classes  to  listen  and  learn  by  the  example  of  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced teachers.  He  receives  instruction  regarding  the  matters  of 
discipline,  organization,  rules,  and  regulations  of  school  life. 

He  must  write  essays  on  various  important  pedagogical  books,  essays 
^n  the  lessons  which  he  has  attended,  and  must  plan  and  write  original 
programs  or  outlines  of  such  lessons.  In  the  second  year  he  is  allowed 
to  teach,  under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  receives  a  certificate,  as  to  his  qualifications 
and  ability  as  a  teacher,  from  his  principal.  And,  now,  finally,  he  is 
ready  to  be  employed  as  a  senior  teacher,  or  Oberlehrer^  in  one  of  the 
higher  schools. 

The  matter  of  salary  is  definitdy  r^ulated  in  the  state  as  wdl  as  the 
city  schools,  and  after  ten  years  of  active  work  the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  a  pension,  a  part  of  whidi  is  transferred  to  his  family  in  case  of  his 
death.    This  rule  regarding  salary  and  pension  applies  to  the  teacher  of 
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higher  as  weQ  as  lower  schools,  and  to  male  as  well  as  female  teachers. 
The  educational  course  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  higher  schools 
indudes  a  sojourn  in  foreign  countries.  Those  who  wish  to  instruct  in 
the  ancient  languages  are  given  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies 
for  a  year  or  so  in  the  Archeological  institute  in  Rome.  In  Athens 
a  similar  institute  affords  opportunity  for  the  study  of  classical  art. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  the  teacher  of  modem 
languages  to  have  studied  such  a  language,  not  only  philologically  at 
the  university,  but  also  practically  by  a  sojourn  among  the  people  in* 
whose  language  he  wishes  to  instruct.  The  time  has  passed  in  which 
we  of  the  Grennan  schools  simply  study  grammar  without  giving  the 
pupils  opportunity  to  carry  on  conversational  work  in  the  foreign 
tongue.  Where  can  the  German  teacher  learn,  for  instance,  the 
French  language — I  mean  the  language  of  every-day  life — ^better  than 
in  the  land  and  among  the  people  of  Fiance  ?  For  that  reason  it  is 
right  that  the  government  regard  it  as  an  advantage,  and  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  teachers  who  have  lived  for  a  time  in  France  or  England, 
And  even  this  seems  to  me  no  longer  sufficient.  What  do  we  mean 
by  teaching  the  modem  languages  ?  I  should  say  it  means  not  only 
to  teach  the  language,  but  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  literature,  the 
history,  the  customs,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
whose  language  he  is  studying.  And  we  German  teachers,  wha 
teach  the  English  language  in  our  German  schools,  must  remember 
that  in  these  lessons  we  must  dwell  not  only  on  the  literature  and  life 
of  England,  but  also  on  those  of  these  United  States.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  English  is  not  only  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  but  also 
of  Longfdlow  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  And  he  who  wishes  to 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  our  present  era,  in  these  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  must  remember  the  glorious  development 
of  this  country,  the  workings  and  accomplishments  of  this  industrious 
people  of  the  United  States. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  best  advice  we  can  give  a  teacher,  never  mind 
of  what  nation  he  may  be. 

If  you  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  your  noble  profession,  act  as  you 
wish  your  pupils  to  act,  live  for  your  country,  put  your  heart  and  soul 
into  your  work;  but  do  not  forget  to  lift  your  eyes  above  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  school-room,  out  into  the  glorious  world  in  which  all 
civilized  nations  are  working  for  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of 
humanity.  Leopold  Bahlben. 

Oermany. 

NoTB. — Dr.  Bahlsen  was  Commissioner^of  the  German  schools  exhibit  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.) 


Great  Teachers  and  Great  Schools 

Hrnold  Compliiiis 

[RNOLD  TOMPKINS  waa  one  of  America's  gieat  teadien. 
His  reputation  as  an  educator  and  an  orator  was  national. 
Wherever  high  ideals  ot  education  have  been  under  dis« 
cussion  his  ideas  and  his  ideals  have  been  ai^redated; 
whenever  the  occasion  has  demanded  forceful  and  doquent  presenta- 
tion of  the  mission  of  the  teacher  we  have  turned  to  Arnold  Tompkins. 
We  inscribe  his  name  with  those  of  George  Howland  and  Frauds  W. 
Parker  on  Chicago's  list  of  great  teachers  who  have  gone  before. 

I  was,  as  you  know,  closdy  associated  with  Arnold  Tompkins  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  the  period  covering  his  work  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Chicago 
schook  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  *if  the  public  once  realises  the 
stupendous  task  he  undertook. 

My  first  important  duty  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schoob 
was  to  nominate  to  the  committee  on  the  normal  school  persons  for 
the  positions  of  principal  und  vice-principal  of  that  institution.  I 
shall  always  believe  that  I  acted  wisely  in  presenting  the  names  of 
Arnold  Tompkins  and  David  Felmley  for  these  positions. 

There  was  an  interim  of  a  year  between  the  resignation  of  Colond 
P&rker  and  the  appointment  of  Arnold  Tompkins.  Colond  Parker 
had  taken  with  him  a  large  number  of  the  normal  school  faculty, 
and  the  vacancies  thus  created  had  been  filled,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, before  Arnold  Tompkins  assumed  the  leadership.  Altho  many 
of  the  able  men  and  women  who  had  assisted  Colonel  Parker  in 
spreading  his  gospel  had  left  the  school  with  him,  the  conmiunity  and 
the  teachers  in  the  school  guarded  jealously  his  ideals  and  resented 
anything  that  looked  like  a  change.  Arnold  Tompkins,  therefore, 
was  sure  to  disappoint  at  first  the  friends  and  believers  in  Colond 
Parker,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  a  faculty  selected  by  others  and 
on  the  defensive  against  innovations  of  any  kind,  he  was  equally  sure 
to  fail  to  present  adequately  his  own  ideals.  Further  difficulties  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  took  charge  of  the  school  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  large  surplusage  of  teachers,  a  long  list  of  cadets,  and  a  policy 
just  begun  of  doubling  the  demands  upon  the  students  in  the  normal 
school.  Financial  difficulties,  too,  forced  the  board  of  education  to 
give  up  the  payment  of  the  small  salary  of  $200  per  year  which  had 
been  paid  to  cadets  while  on  the  waiting  list.  Tlie  long  wait  before 
appointment,  the  deprivation  of  salary  and  the  longer  period  of  study 
required  for  graduation  at  the  normal  school,  together  with  the  in- 
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evltable  difficulties  connected  with  the  taking  charge  of  a  new  school 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy,  made  the  situation  a  difficult  one 
to  handle.  These  difficulties  were  sure  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  abil- 
ity ot  Dr.  Tompkins,  and  bitter  complaints  were  sometimes  made 
charging  him  with  responsibility  for  things  that  were  as  inevitable  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  and  as  disconnected  from  his  ideas  and 
purposes  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Arnold  Tompkins  was 
not  responsible  for  the  surplusage  of  teachers;  Arnold  Tompkins  could 
not  control  the  financial  policy  of  the  board  and  the  city;  Arnold 
Tompkins  found  the  two  years'  course  established;  Arnold  Tompkins 
was  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Colonel  Parker.  He  was  the  victim 
of  what  he  once  called  ''a  devilish  situation." 

He  faced  these  complaints  and  these  difficulties  with  a  courage  and 
hopefulness  that  endeuied  him  to  all  who  were  associated  with  him. 
His  faith  that  truth  would  prevail,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
universe  working  for  righteousness,  that  the  situation  would  somehow 
spell  success,  was  absolutely  invincible.  When  difficulties  arose, 
and  complaints  and  denunciation  of  his  policies  were  under  considera- 
tion, he  would  calmly  urge  that  logic  would  win  in  the  end,  and  that 
success  must  be  ours  in  our  efforts  to  build  \\p  a  great  teachers'  college. 
In  the  five  years  of  constant  association  with  him  I  never  saw  him  lose 
his  temper,  I  never  saw  him  display  bitterness  toward  any  one,  and  I 
never  knew  him  to  lose  his  faith  that  the  final  outcome  would  be  suc- 


It  was  the  dream  of  his  life  to  see  the  teachers'  college  established 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  in  suitable  quarters,  with  a  good  faculty  and 
a  four  years'  course  of  study.  He  looked  forward  to  no  higher  position 
than  the  principalship  of  this  school,  and  he  often  said  that  when  this 
great  school  was  started,  when  it  was  equipped  with  a  good  faculty 
and  prepared  to  train  all  classes  and  conditions  of  teachers  needed  for 
the  schools  of  Chicago,  he  was  ready  to  resign.  He  had  no  interest  in 
the  ''job"  side  of  any  proposition,  and  he  often  urged  me  to  say  the 
word  if  I  felt  that  his  work  in  Chicago  was  done,  and  he  would  go 
without  a  word  of  protest.  I  never  knew  of  an  ambition  more  purely 
personal  than  his.  He  thought  first  of  his  school  work;  his  interest  in 
his  own  leadership  was  secondary.  To  me  the  saddest  thing  con- 
nected with  his  death  is  the  fact  that  he  was  so  near  a  realization  of  all 
his  hopes  and  yet  was  not  permitted  to  even  open  the  school  in  the 
splendid  quarters  he  had  worked  so  long  to  secure.  He  lived  long 
enough,  however,  to  see  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  normal 
school  averted,  to  see  the  tide  turn  and  increasing  numbers  of  students 
enter  the  school,  to  realize  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best 
and  finest  equipped  normal  schook  in  America. 
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Arnold  Tompkins  held  a  unique  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  teach- 
ers of  America.  We  always  loved  to  see  his  pleasant  smile  and  to  hear 
his  eloquent  words.  As  an  impassioned  orator  and  exponent  of  educa- 
tional ideas  he  was  without  a  rival.  Those  who  heard  his  famous 
addresses  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents  at  Columbus,  to  the 
Dlinois  teachers  at  Sprin^eld,  or  to  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  when  he  spoke  of  the  impassioned  peasant,  Robert  Bums* 
realized  that  he  was  the  first  in  this  field  and  the  others  nowhere.  His 
firmest  friends  have  believed  for  many  years  that  this  gift  of  oratory 
in  the  exposition  of  educational  ideals  was  worth  more  to  the  cause  oi 
education  than  anything  he  could  contribute  as  a  teacher  or  an  admin- 
istrator. This  was  said  while  remembering  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  teachers  who  ever  stood  bdFore  a  class.  It  ought  to 
be  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  himsdf  up  to  this  woric  when 
success  was  finally  assured  in  Chicago. 

Arnold  Tompkins  was  not  an  administrator  in  the  ordinary  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word.  His  absolute  lack  of  interest  in  detail,  his 
unwavering  confidence  that  everything  would  turn  out  right  that  was 
in  harmony  with  the  eternal  logic  of  the  situation,  together  with  his  too 
generous  estimate  of  the  good  faith  and  ability  of  his  fdlows,  betrayed 
him  sometimes  into  mistakes.  Nothing,  however,  ever  ruffled  his 
serene  optimism  or  his  supreme  confidence  in  the  motives  and  judg- 
ment of  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  once  given  his  confidence.  He 
was  a  most  lovable  man  to  work  with,  and  my  comradeship  with  him 
forms  one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  my  life,  marred  only  by  regret 
at  my  inability  to  shield  him  more  effectually  from  ""the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune."  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  times  when  I  was  able  to  protect  him;  I  shall  always  regret  the 
times  when  I  failed. 

Arnold  Tompkins  has  left  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the 
Chicago  normal  school  in  other  hands.  His  purposes  and  his  ideals 
will  be  realized  under  other  leadership.  A  school  that  has  had  for  its 
leaders  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Francis  W.  Parker,  and  Arnold  Tompkins 
has  a  mission  and  cannot  fail.  The  ideal  of  Arnold  Tomkpins  of  a 
great  teachers'  college  that  shall  be  devoted  to  the  developing  to  the 
utmost  the  professional  ability  of  all  teachers  employed  in  our  schools, 
will  surely  be  realized.  Dr.  Tompkins'  ideal  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  professional  spirit  in  all  teachers  is  bound  up  with 
the  future  of  our  normal  school.  When  these  things  are  realities  let 
us  not  foiget  the  work  of  Arnold  Tompkins;  let  us  not  forget  what  we 
owe  in  thmgs  of  the  spirit  to  his  mspiring  words . 

I,  SuPT.  Edwin  G.  Coolet. 
Chicago, 
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€bc  Great  Ccacbcr 

A  child  bom  in  a  stable  and  reared  in  the  lowly  household  of  a  poor 
Jewish  community  in  the  Galilean  mountains  became  the  spiritual 
guide  and  comfort  of  millions  upon  millions  of  people.  What  of  the 
children  who  gather  around  you  day  by  day?  May  there  not  be 
among  them  boys  and  girls  who  will  bless  the  world  ?  yfho  can  fore- 
tell the  future  of  a  child  ?  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain :  every  child  is 
an  individual  incarnation  of  Divinity.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  and 
privilege  to  aid  in  bringing  to  light  the  Divinity  in  the  child.  Thereby 
he  helps  to  increase  the  Divinity  in  the  world.  **  Thy  kingdom  come ! ' ' 
He  must  train  the  child  to  win  tihe  mastery  over  the  desires  of  the  body. 
Whatever  nourishes  the  spiritual  nature  must  have  first  consideration 
in  the  program  of  education.  In  no  other  way  can  the  world  be  given 
the  fullest  measure  of  the  potential  good  supplied  in  the  children  now 
at  school.  Treat  every  child  as  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  God.  The 
Rabbis  had  a  saying,  **  Look  wdl  to  the  children  of  poverty,  for  of 
them  shaU  come  the  law.  '*  Look  well  to  every  child,  for  the  good  you 
do  to  each  one  of  them  is  done  for  mankind  at  large. 


H  Girls'  8cbool  in  the  Dai^8  of  the  Commonwcaltb 

In  Lysons'  ''Environs  of  London/*  it  is  mentioned  that  near  the 
Parish  Church  of  Hackney  there  stood  (1795)  an  ancient  mansion 
called  the  Black  and  White  House,  many  years  a  boarding  school  for 
young  ladies.  It  is  described  more  fully  in  Robinson's  *'  History  of 
Hackney,"  where  we  are  told  the  house  was  originally  built  in  1578, 
and  that  the  front,  as  it  appeared  before  it  was  pulled  down,  was 
probably  added  by  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  in  Charles  II. 's  reign;  that  his 
additions  were  dark,  whilst  the  earlier  part  was  white — ^hence  the 
name.  It  was  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  part  behind  was 
almost  all  windows.  This  was  only  one  of  several  schools.  Pepys 
says  in  his  Diary,  ( 1667) :  **  To  Hackney  Church.  That  which  I  went 
chiefly  to  see  was  the  young  ladies  of  the  schools^  whereof  there  is 
great  store;  very  pretty. *'  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  "London 
Past  and  Present/'  states  that  Hackney  was  long  famous  for  its  board- 
ing schools.  He  quotes  from  Wycherley's  '*  The  Gentleman  Dancing 
Master,"  where  tiie  hopefulness  is  expressed  that  a  girl  will  soon 
dance  a  corant,  for  **  'tis  but  a  twelvemonth  since  she  came  from 
Hackney  School."  So  in  Sl^adwell's  '"Humorists,"  a  haberdasher's 
wife  says :  **  1  am  sure  my  husband  married  me  from  Hadmey  School, 
where  there  was  a  number  of  substantial  citizens'  daughters."  Mr. 
Cunningham  further  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Taller  (No.  8S) : ''  For 
the  publication  of  this  discourse  I  wait  only  for  subscriptions  from  the 
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undergraduates  of  each  university  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  bcMuxl- 
ing  schools  at  Hadmey  and  Chdsea." 

Amongst  the  women  educated  in  a  Hackney  school  was  Katherine 
Philips,  known  as  the  '*  matchless  Orinda."  At  dght  years  of  age 
she  went  to  the  school  kept  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  at  Hackney,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  her  studies  by  the  age  of  ten. 

In  1643,  a  Hackney  girls'  school  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Perwick, 
possibly  in  the  Black  and  White  House,  in  Church  Street  Mis. 
Perwick  had  a  daughter,  Susanna.  It  is  owing  to  the  remarkable 
qualities  and  achievements  of  the  daughter  that  we  get  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  school.  But  this  young  lady,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  so  noteworthy  that  Mr.  John  Batchiler  wrote  her  life.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  book  is  written  so  perfervidly,  and  is  so  adorned  with 
flowers  of  rhetoric  in  describing  Susanna's  qualities,  that  the  back- 
ground of  solid  fact  is  neglected.  Susanna  was  to  John  Batchiler 
more  interesting  as  a  study  in  religious  achievement  than  any  other 
girl  of  the  school.  **  Indeed,  some  there  were  of  those  eight  hundred 
that  have  been  educated  in  her  father's  house  within  the  compass  of 
her  time  that  did  out-do  the  rest  in  their  respective  seasons,  some  in 
one  quality,  some  in  another,  according  to  Uieir  different  capacities^ 
and  the  pains  they  took  or  the  time  they  spent,  more  or  less,  in  the 
school;  but  not  any  one  that  came  near  to  her  in  one-half  of  those 
endowments  and  rare  abilities  that  she  had  attained  unto." 

It  appears  that  the  girls  were  taught — ^to  a  large  extent — by 
masters.  Batchiler  says:  '^If  that  be  true  which  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Bing,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Brian,  Mr.  Hazard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
masters  of  the  school  have  often  said  in  respect  of  the  several  qualities 
she  learned  of  them,  that  (to  use  their  own  words)  they  knew  not 
where  she  hath  left  her  fellow  in  the  world.  When  aU  her  other 
excellencies  are  considered  also,  in  conjunction  with  them,  it  must 
needs  be  then  much  more  true.  That  is  a  rich  jewel  that  it  made  up 
of  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  that  a  sweet  nosegay  that  hath 
all  sorts  of  fragrant  flowers  in  it." 

As  one  of  his  reasons  for  writing  this  book,  Batchiler  says  he  wishes 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  those  who  blame  the  education  of  *'  public 
schools"  (for  girls).  By  the  term  ''public"  he  means,  probably » 
schools  to  whidi  a  large  number  of  girls  go.  He  urges  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  corrupt  the  manners  or  morals  of  youth.  ''Behold, 
here,  an  instance  to  tiie  contrary,  besides  many  others  that  might  be 
named  of  the  very  same  school,  there  having  been  always  some  as 
virtuous  and  religious  young  gentlewomen  brought  up  there  as  in 
any  private  family  whatsoever.  Nor  is  it  diflicult  to  go  to  the  several 
cities  and  counties  of  this  kingdom  and  find  out  the  houses  in  which 
many  of  them  are  surviving,  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  places  where 
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they  live  either  as  viigiDS,  wives,  or  matrons.*'  The  account  of  her 
life,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  has  to  be  disengaged  from  a 
mass  of  verbiage  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  value  as  giving  an 
insight  into  girls'  education  of  the  age. 

Susanna  Perwick  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Perwick.  She  was 
bom  in  1636,  and  died  in  1661.  She  was  first  at  school  in  Alderman- 
bury,  in  London,  where  she  learned  to  read.  ''She  would  needs 
learn,"  we  are  told,  **  by  hearing  and  observing  others  rather  than  by 
the  teaching  of  her  mistress,  taking  a  delight,  it  seems,  to  get  her 
learning  altogether  by  her  own  industry;  yea,  so  impatient  she  was  of 
being  instructed  by  any,  that  she  would  altogether  refuse  their  help, 
and  yet  rested  not  till  she  had  attained  to  an  ability  of  reading  Scrip- 
ture, full  as  well  and  as  distinctly  as  any  of  her  elder  sisters.  .  .  .When 
she  was  seven-and-a-half  years-  old,  her  father  removing  his  dwelling 
to  his  school  at  Hackney,  where  now  (1661)  he  lives,  she  among  the 
rest  of  his  children,  had  the  advantage  of  a  choice  breeding  there,  and, 
ii)  short  time,  made  no  small  progress  in  it,  especially  in  the  grounds 
of  music,  for,  at  fourteen  years  and  a  half  old,  she  was  able  to  play  in 
consort  at  the  first  sight  upon  the  treble  viol,  and  this  with  so  much 
skill,  ease,  and  sweetness  Uiat  she  gave  no  ordinary  hopes  of  proving 
a  very  rare  musician."  Mr.  Ives,  one  of  her  masters,  was  wont  to 
say:  **  He  could  play  no  new  lesson  before  her  but  she  would  have  it 
presently." 

**  The  first  that  grounded  her  in  the  notes  of  music  and  enabled 
her  to  play  so  excellently  on  the  treble  viol  was  Mr.  Thomas  Flood, 
who,  falling  sick  and  continuing  so  a  long  time,  it  occasioned  her 
father  to  make  choice  of  a  new  master  (Mr.  Wm.  Gregory  by  name) 
who,  being  eminently  skilful  at  the  lyra  viol,  did  very  much  better  the 
making  and  forming  of  her  hand,  and  was  the  first  that  gave  her  that 
rare  ddicious  stroke  which  afterwards  became  so  singularly  peculiar 
to  herself.  He  also  taught  her  all  varieties  of  rare  tunings.  That 
which  made  her  so  expert,  both  in  her  own  play  and  in  judging  of 
others  when  she  heard  tiiem,  was  her  most  curious  ear,  seldom  equfdled 
by  any — ^the  very  best  masters  in  that  art.  Her  principal  master  at 
the  viol  for  the  last  seven  years  was  Mr.  Stephen  Bing.  .  .  •  When 
she  played  on  the  viol,  tho  singly,  it  gave  the  delight  of  a  full  concert; 
but  when  in  concert  with  other  viols,  or  a  set  of  lutes  only,  or  viols  and 
lutes  U^ether,  or  with  the  harpsichord  or  organ,  still  her  instrument 
was  queen  of  all,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  more  than  a  mortal 
hand,  gave  so  delicious  a  sound,  and  so  dbtincily,  too,  that  any  judi- 
cious ear  might  discern  it  above  the  rest;  insomuch  that  it  might  be 
truly  said,  what  the  racy  flavor  is  to  the  richest  wine;  fragrancy 
to  flowers;  varnish  to  colors;  buniish  to  gold;  sparkling  to  diamonds; 
and  splendor  to  the  light;  that  was  her  ravishing  stroke  to  all  the 
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other  music;  and  yet  which  was  the  more  admirable)  she  sate  so  steady 
and  free  from  any  the  least  unhandsome  motion  in  her  body,  so 
modestly  cardess,  and  as  it  were  thoughtless  of  what  she  Was  al>out, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  concerned  at  all;  and  all  this  she  did,  tho  she 
never  spent  the  tenth  part  of  that  time  in  private  practice  which  others 
are  wont  to  do,  for  indeed  she  made  better  use  of  her  time,  at  other 
sorts  of  higher  music,  which  was  much  sweeter  to  her,  as  we  shall  hear 
anon." 

There  is  almost  as  much  said  about  Susanna's  performance  on  the 
lute  (under  Mr.  Ashbury  and  Mr.  John  Rogers,  **the  rare  lutist  of 
our  nation^")  and  on  the  harpsichord  and  on  the  organ  (under  Mr. 
Albertus  Brian,  '*that  famously  velvet-fingered  organist").  In  addi- 
tion, her  vocal  powers  were  **  no  less  delicious  if  not  more  excdlent " 
It  was  as  if  "'  her  lungs  had  been  made  on  purpose  (as  no  doubt  they 
were)  by  their  natural  melodies  to  outdo  the  artificial;  and  here  Mr. 
Edward  Coleman,  her  master,  and  one  of  the  greatest  renown  for  his 
rare  abilities  in  singing,  deserves  no  less  thanks  and  commendations 
than  her  other  masters." 

In  addition,  she  was  an  incomparable  dancer,  in  country  and  in 
French  dances.  So  ''excellently  curious  was  she  in  her  postures, 
footings,  and  most  graceful  countenance,  that  Mr.  Hazard,  her  last 
and  chief  instructor  therein,  and  one  of  the  rarest  masta:s  of  that  art 
in  England,  accounted  her  a  prime  fiower  of  the  age  in  that  respect, 
and  said  she  was  as  knowing  therein  as  any  dancing  master  what- 
ever."  For  her  music  and  her  dancing,  especially  the  music,  persons 
ot  high  rank  and  quality  came  from  London  and  several  counties  to 
hear  and  see  her.  Foreigners,  also,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  other  travelers,  all  said  the  same  thing — ^they  had  in  Miss 
Susanna  Perwick  seen  one  of  the  **  choicest"  rarities  of  England.  AU 
professed  they  had  never  heard  or  known  of  the  like  in  their  own 
country.  So  speaks  Mr.  Batchiler  of  his  near  relative,  deceased,  as 
to  her  music  and  dancing. 

But  these  accomplishments,  great  as  they  were,  do  not  exhaust  the 
list.  "Whatever  curious  works  at  the  nc^e  or  otherwise  can  be 
named,  which  females  are  wont  to  be  conversant  in,  whether  by  silver, 
silks,  straws,  glass,  wax,  gums,  or  any  other  of  the  like  kind,  she  was 
perfectly  skiUed  in;  to  say  nothing  of  her  ability  at  the  pen,  where 
being  an  accountant,  her  skill  was  more  than  ordinary  women  have; 
and  in  arts  of  good  housewifery  and  cookery,  wherein  she  had  a  good 
share  likewise." 

Mr.  Batchiler  then  describes  with  ceaseless  admiration  the  devo- 
tions of  his  near  relative.  Into  this  honest  pietism  we  will  not  follow 
him  further  than  to  note  the  books  which  Susanna  took  chiefest 
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delight  in.  They  were:  Mr.  Shepafd"*  **'tr^j^.  ^An*^*-^'  i»i,i  liv 
•'Sound  Believer,"  Mr.  Baxter's  ''CaD  to  U^  i.i^/A^.^^^A^  ?^#. 
Goodwin'3  "  Triumph  of  Faith  and  Heait  (Ai%n>if>.M.  iU^^^A  w^  .^or. 
Sinners  on  Earth,"  Dr.  Spurstow  upon  the  VffHst*^^,  Wf  H^^^-^^r  t. 
••Christian  Charter,"  Mr.  Brook's  "Richei  tA  iniu^r  M/  //•/•♦'* 
works,  Mr.  Craddock's  "Book  of  Knowledge  and  Vtwi^*'  *'  ^/. 
Francis  Roberts' "  Key  to  the  Bible, "  besides  some  fiiA/h/i$^^i^  •^^M'M  - 

Music  became  to  her  secondary  to  good  reading,  grjr^  ^^0f9MUfj^ 
and  good  discussion;  yet  she  kept  it  up  because  it  wm  u%^'ii  fu*"Mf 
public  a  family."  Sundays  were  most  welcome  days,  S»ie  w^^  t/# 
church  dose  covered  with  her  hood.  On  her  return,  she  tvMti\%\\j 
wrote  out  the  sermon,  and  made  notes,  and  constantly  re-enf<^r^  ^| 
by  prayer.  Yet  she  was  troubled  at  times  with  a  feeling  that  her 
holy  duties  were  wearisome  to  the  flesh,  and  that  she  was  exposed  to 
some  "  temptation  unto  vanity. " 

It  is  touching  to  read  of  her  visits  to  lady  friends  under  f«ilrM»t 
in  the  Tower,  with  whom  she  would  enter  into  a  *'  sweet  and  ^^piritoal 
converse,"  after  which  she  would  sing  and  play  willi  '^all  alatfrrity 
imaginable,  to  comfort  them  in  their  sadness,  accocmdnf^  it  a  hifrh 
honor  that  she  was  in  any  way  able  to  be  a  refreshment "    Yet  wlien 
leading  musicians  "coveted  to  hear  and  admire  her,  ♦!«  nev^  ^ 
earnestly  desired,  she  was  still  backward  to  it    She  mm  ahr^  r^i^y 
to  assbt  her  mother-in-law  in  the  family  and  in  the  sduvjL    /n  WHtt- 
week,  1661,  she  went  to  London  at  the  request  of  a  ^t^t?  \ra^  fri^^ 
and,  thru  sleeping  in  damp  linen,  which  (ric)  eveotnafly  ^  -^  ^  ^i^Asitt 
fever  from  whidi  she  ^ed."    The  whole  wAitofA  ^  ISts^Afmr^t^ufsr^ 
attended  the  funeral,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  reH  'Z  'fe'nrf*'  Vjuvil* 
•*were  all  there  in  their  respective  places."    Sohom  ?.7^>v  ^ 
buried  in  Hackney  church,  under  the  stone  iHbaie  ^yir^    jT^ 
Carew,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Enghad  -  ^f\ne 

formerly  a  gentlewoman  of  the  school  and  MiiMftj 
her,  was  buried;  bdb[ig  the  second  of  those  bm 
which  have  died  out  of  her  father's  house,  tnmnn  '■jn,  «mam 

which  have  been  educated  there  within  Ike  jm Z^  •^""^-'^ 

^^^  T^  «e^'«?ntee» 
years. 

One  of  the  d^es  added  to  John  ^stftiu' 
Susanna  Perwick  describes  Hackney  as 

"Hackney,  the  ladies'  university. 
Of  female  arts  the  famous  nani 
Which,  in  their  kind  at  least, 
With  those  of  the  other  sex; 
Which  are  not  liberally  ^ — 
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History  of  Education 


Outline  IMstoi7  of  6diicatf en  in  lapan 

pvTlHE  origin  of  the  educational  oigamzation  in  Japan  dates 
1^1  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  (270  a.  d.),  when  an 
■■■■  envoy  was  sent  from  Sankan  (the  present  Korea)  to  the 
Hb^V  court  of  Japan  to  pay  tribute  for  the  first  time.  Education 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  development  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Mommu  (697  a.  d.)^  and  fell  into  a  state  of  retrogression  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gotoba  (1184  a.  d.),  to  enter  another  period 
of  vigorous  growth  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Goyozei  (1587  a.  d.)> 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  it  has  reached  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  its  benefits  are  diffused  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  This  is  in  brief  the  skeleton  outline  of  the  history  of 
Japanese  education. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  Japanese 
have  entertained  profound  reverence  towards  their  deities  and  great 
respect  for  their  ancestors.  They  possessed  the  germ  of  literature  in 
the  shape  of  poetry  or  songs,  but  ihese  were  mere  utterances  of  feelings 
and  were  not  reduced  to  metrical  compositions.  As  regards  weapons, 
such  as  bows  and  arrows,  or  swords  and  spears,  they  seem  to  have 
already  been  manufactured  even  in  the  earliest  times,  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  primitive  life.  But  medicine,  music,  and  such  pur- 
suits as  agriculture  and  industry,  tho  not  unknown,  were  scarcely 
practiced.  All  the  deeds  or  sayings  were  preserved  and  transmitted 
by  word  of  mouth  and  seem  never  to  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
After  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jingo,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  (284  a.  d.),  a  person  named  Ajiki 
came  to  Japan  as  an  envoy  from  Kudara  and  presented  to  the  Emperor 
the  Chinese  classics  including  Yeki  (Book  of  Divination),  Bongo  (The 
Confucian  Analects)  etc.,  Chinese  literature  being  thus  introduced, 
Ajiki,  wdl  versed  in  the  Chinese  classics,  was  made  tutor  to  one  of  the 
imperial  princes.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  educational  work 
undertaken  in  Japan.  Subsequently  many  scholars  were  invited 
from  across  the  seas  and  most  of  their  descendants  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  imperiiJ  court  with  hereditaiy  professions.  Those  who 
came  from  Korea  and  China  and  were  naturalized  gradually  increased 
in  number,  and  native  subjects  also  became  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  literature,  so  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Richiu  (40S  a.  d.),  recording  officers  were  appointed  in  each  province 
to  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  local  government. 

Among  the  various  professional  studies  first  brought  into  Japan 
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may  be  mentioned  Confucianism.  It  was  introduced  thru  the  Koreans 
and  the  Chinese  who  were  naturalized.  By  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
sage,  such  virtues  as  loyalty  and  filial  piety  or  humanity  and  justice 
were  made  familiar  to  the  people,  and  as  these  principles  were  well 
adapted  to  the  national  feelings  and  customs,  Confucianism  once 
introduced  was  easily  propagated  thruout  the  country.  By  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  almanac-making,  medicine,  music,  and  car- 
pentry, arts  and  industry  began  to  make  a  gradual  progress. 

Tlie  first  instance  was  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Suiko  (607  a.  d.),  of  sending  students  to  China  to  be 
educated  there,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  further  introduction  of  the^ 
Chinese  civilization.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tenji  (664  a.  d.),  an  educational  institution  was  founded  for  the  first 
time;  Chinese  literature  and  arts  were  firmly  implanted  and  made- 
rapid  progress. 

In  those  days,  however,  education  was  only  allowed  to  the  children} 
of  the  nobiUty.  Since  foreign  intercourse  had  been  opened  with 
Korea  and  China,  a  tendency  was  specially  shown  for  the  study  of 
Uterature,  as  an  important  medium  for  diplomatic  proceedings.  Con- 
sequently the  privilege  was  naturally  limited  to  the  upper  class  of  the 
nobility,  while  the  children  of  the  honest  and  simple-hearted  people 
received  as  yet  no  benefit  from  such  education. 

By  this  time  Buddhism  had  been  introduced  and  had  gained  many 
adherents.  It  was  in  favor  at  the  imperial  court.  Priests  who  held 
high  position  in  society,  went  abroad  for  study  and  returned  well 
versed  in  religious  classics  and  Chinese  literature.  These  circum- 
stances greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  literature  and  arts. 

When  the  Code  of  Laws  was  compiled  and  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Mommu  in  the  first  year  of  Taiho  (701  a.  d.),  regulations 
relating  to  education  were  also  established.  These  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  university  in  the  capital,  with  four  courses  of  history, 
classics,  laws,  and  mathematics.  Students  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
of  the  above  courses  at  their  option.  A  school  was  also  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  province,  with  the  courses  of  classics,  mathematics,  and 
penmanship.  Instances  of  sending  students  abroad  now  became 
more  frequent  than  before,  and  education  was  endowed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  public  lands,  the  revenues  from  which  were  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  students. 

As  the  school  system  was  thus  gradually  completed,  so  as  to  afford 
the  students  greater  facilities  for  sUidying,  education  rose  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  students  of  promising  talents  came  forth  in  great 
numbers.  In  consequence  of  this,  great  progress  was  made  in  the 
historiographical  work,  and  such  works  as  **Kojiki,"  "Nihon-shoki," 
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'*  Fudoki, "  etc.»  were  compiled  one  after  the  other.  Buddhism  which 
had  widely  spread  among  the  upper  class  of  society  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  literary  institutions  of  the  time,  resulting  in  the 
amalgamation  of  Chinese  literature  and  Buddhism  and  forming  the 
prosperous  epoch  of  the  imperial  rule  (701-9S0  a.  d.) 

During  this  period,  powerful  nobles  established  private  schools 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  children  con- 
nected with  their  own  families,  and  thus  literary  and  industrial  arts 
attained  much  prosperity.  The  records  of  the  times  contain  several 
instances  of  privil^es  being  granted  to  farmers  well  versed  in  Utera- 
ture  and  "Kokyo"  (The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety)  was  to  be  found  in 
every  house,  so  that  general  education  seems  to  have  been  widely 
spread  at  that  time.  The  chief  object  of  education,  however,  was  the 
training  of  children  belonging  to  the  upper  dass,  the  purpose  being  to 
appoint  them  for  the  important  posts  required  by  the  state.  Conse- 
quently none  but  children  of  those  not  lower  than  fifth  rank,  and  those 
of  hereditary  historiographers  were  admitted  to  the  university.  As 
regards  the  provincial  schools,  admission  was  limited  to  the  children 
of  those  of  not  lower  in  grade  than  the  chief  of  a  district.  In  private 
institutions,  no  admission  was  granted  to  other  than  children  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family  as  the  founders.  Still  in  spite  of  those  restric- 
tions, education  attained  a  higher  degree  of  devdopment  during  the 
period  of  the  imperial  rule. 

But  the  great  and  influential  families  in  various  localities  soon  rose 
in  power,  whose  struggles  for  the  mastery  caused  profound  political 
disturbances  both  in  the  capital  and  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
this,  education  fell  into  a  state  of  decline.  The  age  was  not  without 
literary  productions;  it  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  female 
scholars  of  great  cdebrity,  but  they  seem  to  have  only  delineated  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  times.  Sdences  and  arts  which  had  been 
so  much  cherished  by  scholars  were  now  left  almost  completely  neglec- 
ted. There  were  very  few,  if  any,  who  tried  to  be  profident  in  these 
branches  of  study.  Finally,  all  sdences  and  arts  came  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  only  aa  the  exdusive  possessions  of  a  few  privi- 
leged families.  Education  thus  lost  its  former  character  and  was  only 
kept  up  as  a  hereditary  profession  as  it  were,  and  so  it  continued  down 
to  the  period  of  Kamakura. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gotoba  (1158  a.  d.),  the  military 
government  was  established  by  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo  at  Kamakura. 
However,  political  dissentions  still  raged  without  intermission,  so 
that  the  educational  woric  which  had  once  threatened  to  decline  fell 
more  and  more  into  decay.  During  the  middle  age,  as  it  is  called,  the 
only  vestiges  of  the  former  educational  work  were  found  in  the  labor 
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of  those  scholars  who  had  preserved  their  hereditary  learning  or  in  the 
educational  institutions  established  by  great  local  families,  such  as  the 
Ashikaga  collc^  or  the  ICanazawa  library.  Especially  during  the 
period  that  followed  the  year  2127  (1467  a.  d.),  when  batde  was  fought 
after  battle,  the  work  of  education  was  almost  pulled  to  the  ground, 
such  institutions  as  the  university  only  remaining  in  name,  altho  there 
were  not  a  few  accomplished  scholars  among  the  nobles  and  military 
men  of  the  time,  if  considered  individually.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  thruout  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  arts  in  the  Buddhist  temples  preserved  from 
extinction.  The  Buddhist  temples  even  seem  to  have  furnished  simple 
school-houses  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  originated 
the  name  of  ''Terakoya"  afterwards  attached  to  elementary  writing 
schools. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-yosei,  or  in  the  year  226S  (160S 
A.  D.),  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  the  seat  of  government  at  Yedo. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  thruout  the  country,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Scholars  were 
invited  to  the  court  and  libraries  established.  Historical  works  were 
also  reprinted,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  similar  works; 
but  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  educational  schemes  which  he  had 
contemplated,  owing  to  the  military  commotions  having  not  yet  com- 
pletely been  subdued.  However,  when  the  fifth  Shogun  Tsunayoshi 
took  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  year  2351  (1691  a.  d.),  he  ap- 
pointed Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  hereditary  Confucianist  of  the  Tokugawa 
government,  president  of  the  college.  He  ordered  him  to  enlarge 
the  organization  of  his  private  school  and  granted  a  land  endowment, 
in  order  to  meet  the  escpenditure  of  the  annual  festival  held  in  the  sage's 
honor,  and  also  endowed  it  with  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
students.  Men  of  learning  were  invited  from  every  quarter,  and  the 
attendance  of  government  students  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
feudal  provinces  was  much  encouraged.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
coU^e  of  Shohei  which  was  recognized  as  the  highest  ^ucational 
institution  in  this  country  down  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  government.  Each  feudal  lord  also  established  schools  in 
his  own  province,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Shogun's 
government  and  educated  the  children  of  his  retainers.  Those  feudal 
lords  who  were  more  enterprising  made  large  collections  of  books  and 
engaged  learned  scholars  to  compile  and  publish  valuable  works  in 
literature.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Tokugawa  Mitsukuni,  one 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  Shogun. 

Henceforth  education  greatly  flourished  and  produced  many 
learned  scholars.    However  the  sdiool  system  adopted  by  the  Shogun's 
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the  mibtaiy  class  and  upwards,  and  was  not  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
education  to  the  mass  ol  the  people.  As  the  Shoheiko  was  intended 
to  train  learned  gentiy,  so  the  provincial  schools  established  by  the 
feudal  lords  were  also  designed  to  educate  their  own  followers,  and 
admission  was  not  granted  to  the  people  in  general,  except  to  those 
who  were  most  devoted  to  study.  As  regaids  the  course  of  study, 
the  principal  subject  was  Chinese  Uterature,  to  which  were  added 
Japanese  literature,  arithmetic,  law,  and  constitution.  Sometimes 
medical  science  was  taught  in  these  schools.  As  to  physical  educa- 
tion, such  arts  as  archery,  horsemanship,  spear  exercise,  fencing, 
wrestling,  swimming,  etc.,  were  taught  in  separate  departments.  All 
the  expenses  either  in  the  Shoheiko  or  in  the  provincial  schools  were 
borne  by  the  government  or  by  the  respective  feudal  lords  and  no 
tuition  fees  were  required  from  tlie  students.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  chief  object  of  education  in  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  govern- 
ment was  to  train  the  military  class  or  gentiy,  while  the  people  were 
merely  compelled  to  obedience,  without  knowing  the  reason  why; 
for  them  education  was  regarded  needless. 

However,  literature  and  art  made  great  progress  thru  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  successive  Shoguns  for  a  long  period  of  peace. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  several  systems  of  philosophy 
were  produced.  This  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  Confucianists, 
but  extended  to  the  Japanese  scholars  who  thus  founded  a  definite 
system  of  literature  characteristic  of  our  nationality.  Sometimes 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  western  civilizations  by  those  who  studied 
Dutch  for  the  purpose. 

Many  of  the  scholars  established  boarding  schools  and  gave 
instruction  to  those  who  came  to  be  admitted.  The  highest  of  the 
feudal  vassals  also  provided  schools  similar  to  the  provincial  estab- 
lish^nents,  in  order  to  educate  their  own  retainers.  There  were  also 
private  persons  more  or  less  educated,  who  gave  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
in  their  own  houses.  These  were  known  under  the  name  of  **  Tera- 
koya"  before  mentioned. 

The  private  boarding  schools  and  the  ''Terakoya*'  or  elementary 
schools  were  veiy  different  from  one  another  in  their  standard,  the 
former  being  generally  much  higher  than  the  latter.  However,  as 
r^ards  their  establishment  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  education  given,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diversity  amongst 
them,  and  no  defiinite  regulations  were  ever  enacted  about  these  par- 
ticulars. But  these  schools,  particular.y  the  ''Terakoya,"  incom- 
pletely organized  as  they  were,  served  to  fill  the  wide  gap  which  existed 
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in  the  system  of  the  times  m  respect  of  education  for  the  common 
people;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  genns  of  the  system  of 
general  education  brought  into  existence  at  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  government  had  already  been  nurtured  in  these  earlier  days. 

In  short,  it  may  generally  be  stated  that  education  which  had  once 
fallen  into  decay  was  revived  during  the  administration  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  of  Shogun.  Sciences  and  arts  now  b^an  to  emerge 
from  the  narrow  sphere  of  Chinese  philosophy,  to  be  gradually  per- 
meated with  the  influences  of  western  civilization.  Among  the  edu- 
cated there  were  now  found  even  children  who  belonged  to  the  common 
class  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  in  those  times  the 
sciences  and  arts  were  studied  almost  exclusively  by  males,  while  for 
females,  even  those  belonging  to  the  military  class,  there  were  no 
organized  institutions  for  studying  these  subjects. 

In  the  year  2597  (1867  a.  d.),  Tokugawa  government  which  had 
preserved  the  peace  for  more  than  250  years  came  to  its  end  and  the 
imperial  government  was  restored.  Then  many  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  various  branches  of  the  administration,  and  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  education,  reformatory  measures  were  steadily  taken. 
In  1869  r^ulations  relating  to  universities,  middle  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary schools  were  promulgated  by  imperial  decree.  In  July,  1871, 
the  Department  of  Education  was  established  and  all  affairs  relating 
to  education  were  brought  under  its  control,  and  all  institutions  includ- 
ing universities,  middle  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  under  its 
superintendence.  In  August,  1872,  the  Code  of  Education  was 
promulgated.  An  Imperial  Rescript  was  then  issued,  thereby  show- 
ing the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  people  in  general.  The  purport 
of  the  said  Imperial  Rescript  was  briefly  as  follows : 

The  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  a  successful  life.  All 
knowledge,  from  that  necessary  for  daily  life  to  that  higher  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  prepare  officials,  farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  physicians,  etc., 
for  their  respective  vocations,  is  acquired  by  learning.  A  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  schools  were  first  established.  But  for  farmers,  artisans,  and 
merchants,  and  also  for  women,  learning  was  regarded  as  beyond  their  sphere, 
owing  to  some  misapprehension  in  the  way  of  school  administration.  Even 
among  the  higher  classes,  much  time  was  spent  in  the  useless  occupation  of 
writing  poetry  and  composing  maxims,  instead  of  learning  what  would  be  for 
their  own  benefit  or  that  of  state.  Now  an  educational  system  has  been 
established  and  the  schedules  of  study  remodeled.  It  is  designed  henceforth 
that  education  shall  be  so  diflhised  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an 
isporant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an  ig^iorant  member.  Persons  who  have 
hitherto  applied  themselves  to  study  have  almost  always  looked  to  the  ffov- 
emment  for  their  support.  This  is  an  erroneous  notion  proceeding  from  long 
abuse,  and  every  person  should  henceforth  endeavor  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  his  own  exertion. 

In  the  Code  of  Education  above  mentioned,  various  regulations 
were  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  grand,  middle,  and  elementary  school 
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undergraduates  of  each  university  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  board- 
ing sdhook  at  Hackney  and  Chdsea." 

Amongst  the  women  educated  in  a  Hackney  school  was  Katherine 
Philips,  known  as  the  *' matchless  Orinda."  At  eight  years  of  age 
she  went  to  the  school  kept  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  at  Haddiey,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  her  studies  by  the  age  of  ten. 

In  1648,  a  Hackney  giris'  school  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Perwick, 
possibly  in  the  Black  and  White  House,  in  Churdi  Street.  Mrs. 
Perwick  had  a  daughter,  Susanna.  It  is  owing  to  the  remarkable 
qualities  and  achievements  of  the  daughter  that  we  get  a  slight  ^impse 
of  the  school.  But  this  young  lady,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  so  noteworthy  that  Mr.  John  Batchiler  wrote  her  life.  Unfor* 
tunately,  the  book  is  written  so  perfervidly,  and  is  so  adorned  with 
flowers  of  rhetoric  in  describing  Susanna's  qualities,  that  the  back- 
ground of  solid  fact  is  neglected.  Susanna  was  to  John  Batchiler 
more  interesting  as  a  study  in  religious  achievement  than  any  other 
girl  of  the  school.  **  Indeed,  some  there  were  of  those  eight  hundred 
that  have  been  educated  in  her  father's  house  within  the  compass  of 
her  time  that  did  out-do  the  rest  in  their  respective  seasons,  some  in 
one  quality,  some  in  another,  according  to  Uieir  different  capacities, 
and  the  pains  they  took  or  the  time  they  spent,  more  or  less,  in  the 
school;  but  not  any  one  that  came  near  to  her  in  one-half  ot  those 
endowments  and  rare  abilities  that  she  had  attained  unto." 

It  appears  that  the  girls  were  taught — ^to  a  large  extent — by 
masters.  Batchiler  says:  *'If  that  be  true  which  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Bing,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Brian,  Mr.  Hazard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
masters  of  the  school  have  often  said  in  respect  of  the  several  qualities 
she  learned  of  them,  that  (to  use  their  own  words)  they  knew  not 
where  she  hath  left  her  fellow  in  the  worid.  When  aU  her  other 
excellencies  are  considered  also,  in  conjunction  with  them,  it  must 
needs  be  then  much  more  true.  That  is  a  rich  jewel  that  it  made  up 
of  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  that  a  sweet  nos^ay  that  hath 
all  sorts  of  fragrant  flowers  in  it." 

As  one  of  his  reasons  for  writing  this  book,  Batchiler  says  he  wishes 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  those  who  blame  the  education  of  **  public 
schools"  (for  girls).  By  the  term  ''public"  he  means,  probably, 
schools  to  whidi  a  large  number  of  girls  go.  He  urges  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  corrupt  the  manners  or  morals  of  youth.  **  Behold, 
here,  an  instance  to  tfie  contrary,  besides  many  others  that  might  be 
named  of  the  very  same  school,  there  having  been  always  some  as 
virtuous  and  religious  young  gentlewomen  brought  up  there  as  in 
any  private  family  whatsoever.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  go  to  the  several 
cities  and  counties  of  this  kingdom  and  find  out  the  houses  in  which 
many  of  them  are  surviving,  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  places  where 
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they  live  either  as  viigins,  wives,  or  matrons."  The  aooount  of  her 
life,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  has  to  be  disengaged  from  a 
mass  of  verbiage  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  value  as  giving  an 
insight  into  girls'  education  of  the  age. 

Susanna  Penvick  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Perwick.  She  was 
bom  in  1686,  and  died  in  1661.  She  was  first  at  school  in  Alderman- 
buiy,  in  London,  where  she  learned  to  read.  **She  would  needs 
leani,*'  we  are  told,  '*  by  hearing  and  observing  others  rather  than  by 
the  teaching  of  her  mistress,  taking  a  delight,  it  seems,  to  get  her 
learning  altogether  by  her  own  industry;  yea.  so  impatient  she  was  of 
being  instructed  by  any,  that  she  would  altogether  refuse  their  help, 
and  yet  rested  not  till  she  had  attained  to  an  ability  of  reading  Scrip- 
ture, full  as  well  and  as  distinctly  as  any  of  her  elder  sisters.  .  .  .When 
she  was  seven-and-a-half  years- old,  her  father  removing  his  dwelling 
to  his  school  at  Hackney,  where  now  (1661)  he  lives,  she  among  the 
rest  of  his  children,  had  the  advantage  of  a  choice  breeding  there,  and, 
ii)  short  time,  made  no  small  progress  in  it,  especially  in  the  grounds 
of  music,  for,  at  fourteen  years  and  a  half  old,  she  was  able  to  play  in 
consort  at  the  first  sight  upon  the  treble  viol,  and  this  with  so  much 
skill,  ease,  and  sweetness  Uiat  she  gave  no  ordinary  hopes  of  proving 
a  very  rare  musician."  Mr.  Ives,  one  of  her  masters,  was  wont  to 
say:  "  He  could  play  no  new  lesson  before  her  but  she  would  have  it 
presently." 

''  The  first  that  grounded  her  in  the  notes  of  music  and  enabled 
her  to  play  so  excellently  on  the  treble  viol  was  Mr.  Thomas  Flood, 
who,  falling  sick  and  continuing  so  a  long  time,  it  occasioned  her 
father  to  make  choice  of  a  new  master  (Mr.  Wm.  Gregory  by  name) 
who,  being  eminently  skilful  at  the  lyra  viol,  did  very  much  better  the 
making  and  forming  of  her  hand,  and  was  the  first  that  gave  her  that 
rare  ddicious  stroke  which  afterwards  became  so  singularly  peculiar 
to  herself.  He  also  taught  her  all  varieties  of  rare  tunings.  That 
which  made  her  so  expert,  both  in  her  own  play  and  in  judging  of 
others  when  she  heard  Uiem,  was  her  most  ciuious  ear,  seldom  equalled 
by  any — ^the  very  best  masters  in  that  art.  Her  principal  master  at 
the  viol  for  the  last  seven  years  was  Mr.  Stephen  Bing.  .  .  .  When 
she  played  on  the  viol,  tho  singly,  it  gave  the  delight  of  a  fuU  concert; 
but  when  in  concert  with  other  viols,  or  a  set  of  lutes  only,  or  viols  and 
lutes  together,  or  with  the  harpsichord  or  organ,  still  her  instrument 
was  queen  of  all,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  more  than  a  mortal 
hand,  gave  so  delicious  a  sound,  and  so  distinctly,  too,  that  any  judi- 
cious ear  might  discern  it  above  the  rest;  insomuch  that  it  might  be 
truly  said,  what  the  racy  flavor  is  to  the  richest  wine;  fragrancy 
to  flowers;  varnish  to  colors;  burnish  to  gold;  sparkling  to  diamonds; 
and  splendor  to  the  light;  that  was  her  ravishing  stroke  to  all  the 
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other  music ;  and  yet  which  was  the  more  admirable)  she  sate  so  steady 
and  free  from  any  the  least  unhandsome  motion  in  her  body,  so 
modestly  cardess,  and  as  it  were  thoughtless  of  what  she  Was  about, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  concerned  at  all;  and  all  this  she  did,  tho  she 
never  spent  the  tenth  part  of  that  time  in  private  practice  which  others 
are  wont  to  do,  for  indeed  she  made  betteruse  of  her  time,  at  other 
sorts  of  higher  music,  which  was  much  sweeter  to  her,  as  we  shall  hear 
anon." 

There  is  almost  as  much  said  about  Susanna's  performance  on  the 
lute  (under  Mr.  Ashbuiy  and  Mr.  John  Rogers,  **the  rare  lutist  of 
our  nation^")  and  on  the  harpsichord  and  on  the  oigan  (under  Mr. 
Albertus  Brian,  **that  famously  velvet-fingered  organist").  In  addi- 
tion, her  vocal  powers  were  **  no  less  delicious  if  not  more  excellent." 
It  was  as  if  '*  her  lungs  had  been  made  on  purpose  (as  no  doubt  th^ 
were)  by  their  natural  melodies  to  outdo  the  artificial;  and  here  MEr. 
Edward  Coleman,  her  master,  and  one  of  the  greatest  renown  for  his 
rare  abilities  in  singing,  deserves  no  less  thanks  and  conunendations 
than  her  other  masters.'* 

In  addition,  she  was  an  incomparable  dancer,  in  country  and  in 
French  dances.  So  **  excellently  curious  was  she  in  her  postures, 
footings,  and  most  graceful  countenance,  that  Mr.  Hazard,  her  last 
and  chief  instructor  therein,  and  one  of  the  rarest  masters  of  that  art 
in  England,  accounted  her  a  prime  flower  of  the  age  in  that  respect, 
and  said  she  was  as  knowing  therein  as  any  dancing  master  what- 
ever. "  For  her  music  and  her  dancing,  especially  the  music,  persons 
of  high  rank  and  quality  came  from  London  and  several  counties  to 
hear  and  see  her.  Foreigners,  also,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  other  travelers,  all  said  the  same  thing — ^ihey  had  in  Miss 
Susanna  Perwick  seen  one  of  the  **  choicest"  rarities  of  England.  All 
professed  they  had  never  heard  or  known  of  the  like  in  thdr  own 
country.  So  speaks  Mr.  Batchiler  of  his  near  rdative,  deceased,  as 
to  her  music  and  dancing. 

But  these  accomplishments,  great  as  they  were,  do  not  exhaust  the 
list.  *' Whatever  curious  works  at  the  needle  or  otherwise  can  be 
named,  which  females  are  wont  to  be  conversant  in,  whether  by  silver, 
silks,  straws,  glass,  wax,  gums,  or  any  other  of  the  like  kind,  she  was 
perfectly  skilled  in;  to  say  nothing  of  her  ability  at  the  pen,  where 
being  an  accountant,  her  skill  was  more  than  ordinary  women  have; 
and  in  arts  of  good  housewifery  and  cookery,  wherein  she  had  a  good 
share  likewise." 

Mr.  Batchiler  then  describes  with  ceaseless  admiration  the  devo- 
tions of  his  near  relative.  Into  this  honest  pietism  we  will  not  follow 
him  further  than  to  note  the  books  which  Susanna  took  chiefest 
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delight  in.  They  were:  Mr.  Shepard's  *'True  Convert"  and  his 
••Sound  Believer/'  Mr.  Baxter's  **Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  Dr. 
Goodwin's  **  Triumph  of  Faith  and  Heart  of  Christian  Heaven  towards 
Sinners  on  Earth,"  Dr.  Spurstow  upon  the  Promises,  Mr.  Watson's 
••Christian  Charter,"  Mr.  Brook's  "Riches  of  Grace,"  Mr.  Love's 
works,  Mr.  Craddock's  ''Book  of  Knowledge  and  Practice,"  Mr. 
Frauds  Roberts'  **  Key  to  the  Bible, "  besides  some  catechetical  books. 

Music  became  to  her  secondary  to  good  reading,  good  company, 
and  good  discussion;  yet  she  kept  it  up  because  it  was  useful  in  *'so 
public  a  family."  Sundays  were  most  welcome  days.  She  went  to 
church  dose  covered  with  her  hood.  On  her  retiun,  she  carefully 
wrote  out  the  sermon,  and  made  notes,  and  constantly  re-enforced  all 
by  prayer.  Yet  she  was  troubled  at  times  with  a  feeling  that  her 
holy  duties  were  wearisome  to  the  flesh,  and  that  she  was  exposed  to 
some  •'  temptation  unto  vanity. " 

It  is  touching  to  read  of  her  visits  to  lady  friends  under  restraint 
in  the  Tower,  with  whom  she  would  enter  into  a  *'  sweet  and  spiritual 
converse,"  after  which  she  would  sing  and  play  with  **all  alacrity 
imaginable,  to  comfort  them  in  thdr  sadness,  accounting  it  a  high 
honor  that  she  was  in  any  way  able  to  be  a  refreshment. "  Yet  when 
leading  musicians  ''coveted  to  hear  and  admire  her,  iho  never  so 
earnestly  desired,  she  was  still  backward  to  it.  She  was  always  ready 
to  assist  her  mother-in-law  in  the  family  and  in  the  school.  In  Whit- 
week,  1661,  she  went  to  London  at  the  request  of  a  very  dear  friend, 
and,  thru  sleeping  in  damp  linen,  which  (sic)  eventually  led  to  a  violent 
fever  from  whidi  she  died."  The  whole  school  of  gentlewomen 
attended  the  funeral,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  rest  of  the  girls'  schools 
••were  all  there  in  their  respective  places."  Susanna  Perwick  was 
buried  in  Hackney  church,  under  the  stone  where  ''Mrs.  Anne 
Carew,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  England  in  her  time,  and 
formerly  a  gentlewoman  of  the  school  and  intimatdy  acquainted  with 
her,  was  buried;  being  the  second  of  those  five  gentlewomen  only 
which  have  died  out  of  her  father's  house,  among  those  eight  hundred 
which  have  been  educated  there  within  the  compass  of  seventeen 
years. 

One  of  the  degies  added  to  John  Batchiler's  account  of  Mistress 

Susanna  Perwick  describes  Hackney  as 

"Hackney,  the  ladies'  university, 
Of  female  arts  the  famous  nursery, 
Which,  in  their  kind  at  least,  may  well  compare 
With  those  of  tho  other  sex;  what  arts  so  rare 
Which  are  not  liberally  famished  here?  '* 

F06TEB  Watbon. 
—From  The  EduaUUmal  Times. 
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Outline  I>i8toi7  of  6diicat{cii  in  lapaii 

fjqp%lHE  origin  of  the  educational  oi^ganization  in  Japan  dates 
I  j[  I  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  (270  a.  d.),  when  an 
^■■O  envoy  was  sent  from  Sankan  (the  present  Korea)  to  the 
BIHP  court  of  Japan  to  pay  tribute  for  the  first  time.  Education 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  development  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Mommu  (697  a.  d.),  and  fdl  into  a  state  of  retrogression  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gotoba  (1184  a.  d.),  to  enter  another  period 
of  vigorous  growth  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Goyozei  (1587  a.  d.)* 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  it  has  reached  such  a 
flourishing  condition  that  its  benefits  are  diffused  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  This  is  in  brief  the  skeleton  outline  of  the  history  of 
Japanese  education. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  Japanese 
have  entertained  profound  reverence  towards  their  deities  and  great 
respect  for  their  ancestors.  They  possessed  the  germ  of  literature  in 
the  shape  of  poetry  or  songs,  but  ihese  were  mere  utterances  of  feelings 
and  were  not  reduced  to  metrical  compositions.  As  r^ards  weapons, 
such  as  bows  and  arrows,  or  swords  and  spears,  they  seem  to  have 
already  been  manufactured  even  in  the  earliest  times,  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  primitive  life.  But  medicine,  music,  and  such  pur- 
suits as  agriculture  and  industiy,  tho  not  unknown,  were  scarcely 
practiced.  All  the  deeds  or  sayings  were  preserved  and  transmitted 
by  word  of  mouth  and  seem  never  to  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
After  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jingo,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  (284  a.  d.),  a  person  named  Ajiki 
came  to  Japan  as  an  envoy  from  Kudara  and  presented  to  the  Emperor 
the  Chinese  classics  including  Yeki  (Book  of  Divination),  Rongo  (The 
Confucian  Analects)  etc.,  Chinese  literature  being  thus  introduced, 
Ajiki,  well  versed  in  the  Chinese  classics,  was  made  tutor  to  one  of  the 
imperial  princes.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  educational  work 
undertaken  in  Japan.  Subsequently  many  scholars  were  invited 
from  across  the  seas  and  most  of  their  descendants  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  imperial  court  with  hereditary  professions.  Those  who 
came  from  Korea  and  China  and  were  naturalized  gradually  increased 
in  number,  and  native  subjects  also  became  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  literature,  so  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Richiu  (408  a.  d.),  recording  officers  were  appointed  in  each  province 
to  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  local  government. 

Among  the  various  professional  studies  first  brought  into  Japan 
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may  be  mentioned  Confucianism.  It  was  introduced  thru  the  Koreans 
and  the  Chinese  who  were  naturalized.  By  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
sage,  such  virtues  as  loyalty  and  filial  piety  or  humanity  and  justice 
were  made  familiar  to  the  people,  and  as  these  principles  were  well 
adapted  to  the  national  feelings  and  customs,  Confucianism  once 
introduced  was  easily  propagated  thruout  the  country.  By  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  almanac-making,  medicine,  music,  and  car- 
pentry, arts  and  industry  b^an  to  make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  first  instance  was  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Suiko  (607  a.  d.),  of  sending  students  to  China  to  be 
educated  there,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  further  introduction  of  the- 
Chinese  civilization.  In  tiie  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tenji  (664  a.  d.),  an  educational  institution  was  founded  for  the  first 
time;  Chinese  literature  and  arts  were  firmly  implanted  and  made- 
rapid  progress. 

In  those  days,  however,  education  was  only  allowed  to  the  childrem 
of  the  nobiUty.  Since  foreign  intercourse  had  been  opened  with 
Korea  and  China,  a  tendency  was  specially  shown  for  the  study  of 
literature,  as  an  important  medium  for  diplomatic  proceedings.  Con- 
sequently the  privilege  was  naturally  limited  to  the  upper  class  of  the 
nobiUty,  while  the  children  of  the  honest  and  simple-hearted  people 
received  as  yet  no  benefit  from  such  education. 

By  this  time  Buddhism  had  been  introduced  and  had  gained  many 
adherents.  It  was  in  favor  at  the  imperial  court.  Priests  who  held 
high  position  in  society,  went  abroad  for  study  and  returned  well 
versed  in  religious  classics  and  Chinese  literature.  These  circum- 
stances greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  literature  and  arts. 

When  the  Code  of  Laws  was  compiled  and  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Mommu  in  the  first  year  of  Taiho  (701  a.  d.),  regulations 
relating  to  education  were  also  established.  These  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  university  in  the  capital,  with  four  courses  of  history, 
classics,  laws,  and  mathematics.  Students  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
of  the  above  courses  at  their  option.  A  school  was  also  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  province,  with  the  courses  of  classics,  mathematics,  and 
penmanship.  Instances  of  sending  students  abroad  now  became 
more  frequent  than  before,  and  education  was  endowed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  public  lands,  the  revenues  from  which  were  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  students. 

As  the  school  system  was  thus  gradually  completed,  so  as  to  afford 
the  students  greater  facilities  for  studying,  education  rose  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  students  of  promising  talents  came  forth  in  great 
numbers.  In  consequence  of  this,  great  progress  was  made  in  the 
historiographical  work,  and  such  works  as  "'Kojiki,"  ''Nihon-shoki," 
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**  Fudoki/*  etc.,  were  compiled  one  after  the  other.  Buddhism  which 
had  widely  spread  among  the  upper  class  of  society  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  literary  institutions  of  the  time,  resulting  in  the 
amalgamation  of  Chinese  literature  and  Buddhism  and  forming  the 
prosperous  epoch  of  the  imperial  rule  (701-^30  a.  d.) 

During  this  period,  powerful  nobles  established  private  schools 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  children  con- 
nected with  their  own  families,  and  thus  literary  and  industrial  arts 
attained  much  prosperity.  The  records  of  the  times  contain  several 
instances  of  privileges  being  granted  to  farmers  well  versed  in  litera- 
ture and  '"Kokyo"  (The  Classic  of  Filial  Piety)  was  to  be  found  in 
every  house,  so  that  general  education  seems  to  have  been  widely 
spread  at  that  time.  The  chief  object  of  education,  however,  was  the 
training  of  children  belonging  to  the  upper  class,  the  purpose  being  to 
appoint  them  for  the  important  posts  required  by  the  state.  Conse- 
quently none  but  children  of  those  not  lower  than  fifth  rank,  and  those 
of  hereditary  historiographers  were  admitted  to  the  university.  As 
regards  the  provincial  schools,  admission  was  limited  to  the  children 
of  those  of  not  lower  in  grade  than  the  chief  of  a  district.  In  private 
institutions,  no  admission  was  granted  to  other  than  children  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family  as  the  founders.  Still  in  spite  of  those  restric- 
tions, education  attained  a  higher  degree  of  devdopment  during  the 
period  of  the  imperial  rule. 

But  the  great  and  influential  families  in  various  localities  soon  rose 
in  power,  whose  struggles  for  the  mastery  caused  profound  political 
disturbances  both  in  the  capital  and  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
this,  education  fell  into  a  state  of  decline.  The  age  was  not  without 
literary  productions;  it  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  female 
scholars  of  great  celebrity,  but  they  seem  to  have  only  delineated  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  times.  Sciences  and  arts  which  had  been 
so  much  cherished  by  scholars  were  now  left  almost  completely  neglec- 
ted. There  were  very  few,  if  any,  who  tried  to  be  proficient  in  tiiese 
branches  of  study.  Finally,  all  sciences  and  arts  came  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  only  as  the  exclusive  possessions  of  a  few  privi- 
leged families.  Education  thus  lost  its  former  character  and  was  only 
kept  up  as  a  hereditary  profession  as  it  were,  and  so  it  continued  down 
to  the  period  of  Kamakura. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gotoba  (1158  a.  d.),  the  military 
government  was  established  by  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo  at  Kamakura. 
However,  political  dissentions  still  raged  without  intermission,  so 
that  the  educational  work  which  had  once  threatened  to  decline  fell 
more  and  more  into  decay.  During  the  middle  age,  as  it  is  called,  the 
only  vestiges  of  the  former  educational  work  were  found  in  the  labor 
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of  those  scholars  who  had  preserved  their  hereditary  learning  or  in  the 
educational  institutions  estisJblished  by  great  local  families,  such  as  the 
Ashikaga  college  or  the  Elanazawa  library.  Especially  during  the 
period  tiiat  followed  the  year  2127  (1467  a.  d.)»  when  battle  was  fought 
after  battle,  the  work  of  education  was  almost  puUed  to  the  ground, 
such  institutions  as  the  university  only  remaining  in  name,  altho  there 
were  not  a  few  accomplished  scholars  among  the  nobles  and  military 
men  of  the  time,  if  considered  individually.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  thruout  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  arts  in  the  Buddhist  temples  preserved  from 
extinction.  The  Buddhist  temples  even  seem  to  have  furnished  simple 
school-houses  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  originated 
the  name  of  ''Terakoya"  afterwards  attached  to  elementary  writing 
schools. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-yosei,  or  in  the  year  2268  (1603 
A.  D.),  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  the  seat  of  government  at  Yedo. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  thruout  the  country,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Scholars  were 
invited  to  the  court  and  libraries  established.  Historical  works  were 
also  reprinted,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  similar  works; 
but  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  educational  schemes  which  he  had 
contemplated,  owing  to  the  military  conmiotions  having  not  yet  com- 
pletely been  subdued.  However,  when  the  fifth  Shogun  Tsunayoshi 
took  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  year  2351  (1691  a.  d.),  he  ap- 
pointed Hayashi  Nobuatsu,  hereditary  Confudanist  of  the  Tokugawa 
government,  president  of  the  college.  He  ordered  him  to  enlarge 
the  organization  of  his  private  school  and  granted  a  land  endowment, 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  festival  held  in  the  sage's 
honor,  and  also  endowed  it  with  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
students.  Men  of  learning  were  invited  from  every  quarter,  and  the 
attendance  of  government  students  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
feudal  provinces  was  much  encouraged.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
college  of  Shohei  which  was  recognized  as  the  highest  educational 
institution  in  this  country  down  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  government.  Each  feudal  lord  also  established  schools  in 
Us  own  province,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Shogun's 
government  and  educated  the  children  of  his  retainers.  Those  feudal 
lords  who  were  more  enterprising  made  large  collections  of  books  and 
engaged  learned  scholars  to  compile  and  publish  valuable  works  in 
literature.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Tokugawa  Mitsukuni,  one 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  Shogun. 

Henceforth  education  greatly  flourished  and  produced  many 
learned  scholars.    However  the  school  system  adopted  by  the  Shogun's 
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government  was  originally  designed  to  educate  those  belonging  to 
the  military  class  and  upwards,  and  was  not  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
education  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  As  the  Shoheiko  was  intended 
to  train  learned  gentiy,  so  the  provincial  schools  established  by  the 
feudal  lords  were  also  designed  to  educate  their  own  followers,  and 
admission  was  not  granted  to  the  people  in  general,  except  to  those 
who  were  most  devoted  to  study.  As  regards  the  course  of  study, 
the  principal  subject  was  Chinese  Uterature,  to  which  were  added 
Japanese  literature,  arithmetic,  law,  and  constitution.  Sometimes 
medical  science  was  taught  in  these  schools.  As  to  physical  educa- 
tion, such  arts  as  archery,  horsemanship,  spear  exercise,  fencing, 
wrestling,  swimming,  etc.,  were  taught  in  separate  departments.  All 
the  expenses  either  in  the  Shoheiko  or  in  the  provincial  schools  were 
borne  by  the  government  or  by  the  respective  feudal  lords  and  no 
tuition  fees  were  required  from  the  students.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  chief  object  of  education  in  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  govern- 
ment was  to  train  the  military  class  or  gentiy,  while  the  people  were 
merely  compelled  to  obedience,  without  knowing  the  reason  why; 
for  them  education  was  regarded  needless. 

However,  Uterature  and  art  made  great  progress  thru  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  successive  Shoguns  for  a  long  period  of  peace. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  several  systems  of  philosophy 
were  produced.  This  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  Confucianists, 
but  extended  to  the  Japanese  scholars  who  thus  founded  a  definite 
system  of  literature  characteristic  of  our  nationality.  Sometimes 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  western  civilizations  by  those  who  studied 
Dutch  for  the  purpose. 

Many  of  the  scholars  established  boarding  schools  and  gave 
instruction  to  those  who  came  to  be  admitted.  The  highest  of  the 
feudal  vassals  also  provided  schools  similar  to  the  provincial  estab- 
lish^nents,  in  order  to  educate  their  own  retainers.  There  were  also 
private  persons  more  or  less  educated,  who  gave  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
in  their  own  houses.  These  were  known  under  the  name  of  '*  Tera- 
koya"  before  mentioned. 

The  private  boarding  schools  and  the  "Terakoya"  or  elementary 
schools  were  very  different  from  one  another  in  their  standard,  the 
former  being  generally  much  higher  than  the  latter.  However,  as 
r^ards  their  establishment  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  education  given,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diversity  amongst 
them,  and  no  definite  regulations  were  ever  enacted  about  these  par- 
ticulars. But  these  schools,  particular,y  the  '"Terakoya,"  incom- 
pletely organized  as  they  were,  served  to  fill  the  wide  gap  which  existed 
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in  the  system  of  the  times  in  respect  of  education  for  the  common 
people;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  genns  of  the  system  of 
general  education  brought  into  existence  at  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  government  had  already  been  nurtured  in  these  earlier  days. 

In  short,  it  may  generally  be  stated  that  education  which  had  once 
fallen  into  decay  was  revived  during  the  administration  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  of  Shogun.  Sciences  and  arts  now  b^an  to  emerge 
from  the  narrow  sphere  of  Chinese  philosophy,  to  be  gradually  per- 
meated with  the  influences  of  western  civilization.  Among  the  edu- 
cated there  were  now  found  even  children  who  belonged  to  the  common 
class  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  in  those  times  the 
sciences  and  arts  were  studied  almost  exclusively  by  males,  while  for 
females,  even  those  belonging  to  the  military  class,  there  were  no 
organized  institutions  for  studying  these  subjects. 

In  the  year  2527  (1867  a.  d.),  Tokugawa  government  which  had 
preserved  the  peace  for  more  than  250  years  came  to  its  end  and  the 
imperial  government  was  restored.  Then  many  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  various  branches  of  the  administration,  and  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  education,  reformatory  measures  were  steadily  taken. 
In  1869  r^ulations  relating  to  universities,  middle  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary schools  were  promulgated  by  imperial  decree.  In  July,  1871, 
the  Department  of  Education  was  established  and  all  affairs  relating 
to  education  were  brought  under  its  control,  and  all  institutions  includ- 
ing universities,  middle  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  under  its 
superintendence.  In  August,  1872,  the  Code  of  Education  was 
promulgated.  An  Imperial  Rescript  was  then  issued,  thereby  show- 
ing the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  people  in  general.  The  purport 
of  the  said  Imperial  Rescript  was  briefly  as  follows : 

The  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  a  successful  life.  All 
knowledge,  irom  that  necessary  for  daily  life  to  that  higher  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  prepare  officials,  farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  physicians,  etc., 
for  their  respective  vocations,  is  acquired  by  learning.  A  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  schools  were  first  established.  But  for  fanners,  artisans,  and 
merchants,  and  also  for  women,  learning  was  regarded  as  beyond  their  sphere, 
owing  to  some  misapprehension  in  the  way  of  school  administration.  Even 
among  the  higher  classes,  much  time  was  spent  in  the  useless  occupation  of 
writing  poetry  and  composing  maxims,  instead  of  learning  what  would  be  for 
their  own  benefit  or  that  of  state.  Now  an  educational  system  has  been 
established  and  the  schedules  of  study  remodeled.  It  b  designed  henceforth 
that  education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an 
ienorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member.  Persons  who  have 
hitherto  applied  themselves  to  study  have  almc^  always  looked  to  the  ffov- 
emment  for  their  support.  This  is  an  erroneous  notion  proceeding  from  long 
abuse,  and  every  person  should  henceforth  endeavor  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  his  own  exertion. 

In  the  Code  of  Education  above  mentioned,  various  regulations 
were  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  grand,  middle,  and  elementary  school 
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districts,  school  district  committees,  bureaus  of  inspection.  The 
appointment  of  special  school  officials  in  the  local  government  offices, 
the  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  universities,  middle  schools, 
and  elementary  schools,  school  teachers  and  normal  schools,  pupils 
and  examinations,  students  in  foreign  countries,  school  funds,  tuition 
fees,  etc. 

As  regards  the  grand,  middle,  and  elementary  school  districts, 
it  was  prescribed  that  the  whole  country  including  Kinai  (a  circuit 
with  five  provinces)  and  the  seven  circuits  of  Tokai,  Tosan,  Hoku- 
roku  (except  the  Hokkaido),  Nankai,  Sanyo,  San-in,  and  Saikai, 
should  be  divided  into  eight  grand  school  districts.  In  each  of  these 
grand  school  districts,  a  university  was  to  be  established  and  a  bureau 
of  inspection  to  be  instituted,  in  order  to  superintend  the  school  affairs 
within  such  district.  Each  grand  school  district  was  to  be  divided 
into  thirty-two  middle-school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  middle- 
school  was  to  be  established.  Each  middle-school  district  was  further 
to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  ten  elementary  school  districts 
and  an  dementaiy  school  to  be  provided  for  each. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  middle-schools  thru- 
out  the  country  was  estimated  at  256,  and  that  of  elementary  schools 
at  53,760.  By  this  extensive  system  of  education,  a  thoro  improve- 
ment was  to  be  effected  in  elementary  education.  But  in  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  above  code,  there  were  found  some  provisions 
which  it  was  difficult  to  carry  out  at  once.  The  original  intention  was 
this,  that  all  provisions  of  the  code  should  uniformly  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, allowing  little  or  no  latitude  on  questions  of  local  expediency. 
Moreover,  the  practical  execution  of  the  code  was  so  much  hurried  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  in  local  education,  as  to  excite  the  public 
feeling  against  its  operation.  This  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  above 
code  and  the  issue  of  a  new  one  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Meiji  (1879). 
Altho  the  new  code  took  local  circumstances  into  consideration,  still 
its  promulgation  caused  some  popular  misunderstanding,  owing  to  the 
belief  that  education  was  henceforward  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  This  caused  some  slackness  in  respect  of  instruction 
and  management.  Consequently  a  revised  code  of  education  was 
issued  by  the  govenmient  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  a  new  vigor 
being  infused  into  the  system  of  education.  According  to  this  code, 
the  dementary  school  districts,  together  with  the  course  of  study  were 
to  be  fixed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  great  attention  was  to  be 
bestowed  on  ttie  selection  of  school  committees.  All  other  important 
matters  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  education  for  approval,  and  those  under  the  control 
of  the  town  and  viUage  to  be  submitted  to  the  local  authorities  for 
approval. 
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The  local  authorities  entered  upon  their  work  with  great  energy 
and  educational  matters  were  mudi  improved  thruout  the  country. 
However,  owing  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  caused  by  the  heavy 
burden  of  school  rates  aggravated  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency 
during  several  years,  the  code  was  again  revised  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Meiji  (1884).  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1886),  the 
proposed  changes  were  finally  realized  by  the  issue  of  an  Imperial 
Ordinance  relating  to  the  Imperial  university,  Normal  schools. 
Elementary  schools.  Middle  schools,  and  the  general  regulations 
relating  to  schools.  All  the  regulations  relating  to  education  were  now 
completed  and  the  educational  administration  greatly  improved. 
More  or  less  changes  have  since  been  introduced  into  the  educational 
system  since  the  revision  above  mentioned,  still  the  general  features 
remain  unchanged. 

Among  the  chief  points  of  revisions  may  be  mentioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  Hall  in  connection  with  the  Imperial 
university.  In  regard  to  normal  schools,  the  expenses  of  the  pupils 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  schools,  and  the  subjects  of  study  and  the 
standard  to  be  attained  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Education.  The  expenses  for  elementary  schools  were  chiefly  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  tuition  fees,  and  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  stand- 
ard to  be  attained  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Education.  With  regard  to  middle-schools  higher  middle-schools 
were  to  be  established  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  university  and  also  to 
give  them  professional  education.  The  number  of  ordinary  middle 
schools  to  be  established  in  the  Fu  and  Ken'i'  was  limited  to  one  for 
each,  and  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  standard  to  be  attained  were 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education.  In  regard  to 
text-books  for  elementary  and  middle  schools,  only  those  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  State  for  Education  were  to  be  used,  and  those  for 
normal  schools  were  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  For  the  training  of 
instructors  for  middle,  higher  girls',  and  normal  schools,  higher  normal 
schools  were  to  be  established.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Meiji 
(1890)  the  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  elementary  schools  was 
revised.  By  this  revision,  the  people  were  placed  under  obligation 
to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school,  until  they  have  completed  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  course,  which  was  now  made  to  extend 
over  three  or  four  years.  Besides  the  above  ordinances,  were  issued 
the  General  Regulations  relating  to  Local  Education,  the  Law  relating 
to  Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  to  the  Families  of  Deceased 


*"Fu"  and  "Ken"  correspond  to  the  French  prefectures.     They  are 


subdivided  into  "Gun"  or  cantons. 
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Teachers  in  City,  Town,  or  Village  Elementary  Schools,  and  the 
Standard  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Schools. 

On  the  SOth  October  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Meiji  (1890),  His 
Imperial  Majesty  graciously  delivered  a  speech  rdating  to  education. 
Hiereupon  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education  caused  copies  of  the 
Imperial  Speech  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  all  schods 
thruout  the  countiy,  together  with  an  instruction  to  the  diect  that  the 
fostering  of  moral  sensibility  and  the  practical  performance  of  human 
duties  should  be  considered  the  chief  object  of  elementary  education, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  should  specially  be 
awakened.  It  was  also  recommended  that  children  should  be  induced 
to  be  diligent  in  practical  pursuits,  to  regulate  their  conduct  and  to 
show  themselves  good  and  faithful  members  of  the  conmiunity,  and 
that  instruction  in  morals  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  Imperial  Speech  relating  to  education  and  based  on  the 
moral  sentiments  inherent  in  the  people  of  this  empire,  taking  the 
ethical  principles  admitted  by  all  nations  into  consid^ation,  so  as  not 
to  conflict  with  the  common  morality  of  the  society. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Meiji  (1893),  regulations  relating  to  the 
supplementary  schools  for  technical  instruction  were  issued.  The 
great  expansion  of  our  national  resources  after  the  close  of  the  Japan- 
China  war  of  the  27th-28th  year  of  Meiji  (1894-95),  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  state  of  affairs  both  internal  and  external  have  caused  the 
necessity  of  education  to  be  keenly  felt  by  all  classes  of  people.  Conse- 
quent on  this,  various  educational  institutions  have  either  been 
increased  or  expanded.  Particularly  in  regard  to  technical  education, 
both  the  government  and  the  people  have  concurred  in  advocating 
the  advantage  of  its  extension,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  granting  of  subsidies  towards  technical  education.  Regulations 
relating  to  technical  courses  in  ordinary  middle  schools,  institutes  for 
the  triuning  of  technical  teachers,  elementary  agricultural  schools, 
and  apprentices'  schools  were  also  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  progress  of  such  education. 

As  r^ards  higher  schools,  an  Imperial  Ordinance  was  also  issued. 
But  this  ordinance  prescribed  not  more  than  the  abolition  of  the  name 
of  higher  middle  schools  as  they  had  been  called  up  to  that  time; 
while  the  essential  characters  remain  the  same  as  before. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  Meiji  (1899),  the  Imperial  Ordinance 
relating  to  middle  schools  was  revised.  The  limitation  put  on  the 
number  of  ordinary  middle  schools  to  be  established  in  the  Fu  and 
Ken  was  canceled;  instead,  the  right  was  given  to  the  Gun,  cities, 
towns,  or  village,  or  town  or  village  school  unions  to  establish  such 
schools.     Higher  schools  for  girls  had  hitherto  been  managed  in 
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accordance  with  the  regulations  relating  to  middle  schools.  However, 
in  the  same  year,  an  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  higher  schools  for 
girls  was  issued,  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  local  authorities  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  such  schools.  It  authorized  the  local  corporations, 
or  town  or  village  school  unions  to  establish  such  schools  and  to  sub- 
stitute municipal  or  district  establishments  for  Fu  or  Ken  establish- 
ments. 

During  the  same  year,  an  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  technical 
schools  was  issued,  whereby  the  system  of  technical  education  was 
more  firmly  established.  The  sorts  of  technical  schools  including 
agricultural  and  industrial  schools  and  the  provisions  relating  to  their 
establishment  were  also  prescribed.  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  Meiji 
(1900),  the  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  elementary  schools  was 
revised.  By  this  revision,  the  ordinary  elementary  school  course  of 
three  years  was  discontinued.  In  view  of  obligatory  attendance, 
tuition  fees  were  abolished,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  course  should,  where  possible,  be  made  free. 
Regulations  relating  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  school  work, 
the  standard  to  be  attained  in  the  subjects  of  study,  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  Chinese  characters,  the  uniformity  of  orthography 
and  phraseology  were  thoroly  revised,  in  accordance  with  the  result  of 
previous  practical  experiments  and  the  progress  of  the  times.  As 
r^ards  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  Imperial  Ordinance  relating 
to  elementary  schools,  all  the  provisions  were  reduced  to  a  system  of 
r^;ulations  applicable  to  all  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  purport  of 
the  revision.  In  the  same  year,  the  course  of  study  of  technical  middle 
schools  was  abolished,  and  the  middle  departments  of  the  higher 
schools  were  re-organized  under  the  name  of  special  schools  of  medi- 
cine. In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Meiji  (1903),  an  Imperial  Ordinance 
relating  to  special  schools  was  issued,  prescribing  regulations  for 
schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  higher  courses  of  sciences  and 
arts.  There  were  no  other  remarkable  changes  made  in  the  same 
year,  except  those  introduced  into  the  regulations  for  text-books  pre- 
scribed in  the  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  elementary  schools, 
whereby  the  system  of  state  text-books  was  introduced.  On  the  whole, 
the  improvement  and  progress  have  been  steady  thruout  all  grades  of 
education,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistical  summary: 

Number  of  elementary  schools,  27,154.  Number  of  children, 
5,135,487.  Percentage  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction, 
91.75.  Number  of  normal  schools,  57;  of  pupils,  19,194.  Number 
of  supplementary  schools  for  technical  instruction,  630;  of  pupils, 
81,013.     Number  of  technical  schools  of  class  B  and  apprentices' 
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schools,  99;  of  pupils,  6,509.  Number  of  middle  sdiools,  258;  of 
pupils,  95,0£7.  Number  of  higher  schools  for  giils,  80;  of  pupils, 
21,528.  Number  of  govenunent  higher  normal  schools,  8;  of  pupils, 
1,091.  Number  of  industrial  schools  and  technical  sdiools  of  dass  A, 
180 ;  of  pupils,  20,888.  Number  of  imperial  universities,  2 ;  of  studoits 
and  pupils,  4,046.  Number  of  public  and  private  special  schools,  50; 
of  pupils,  16,960.  Number  of  govemmoit  teachers'  training  insti- 
tutes, 8;  of  pupils,  819.  Of  blind  and  dumb  schools  belonging  to  the 
dass  of  elementary  institutions,  one  government  and  18  public  and 
private.  Number  of  government,  public  and  private  libraries,  67« 
and  public  and  private  miscellaneous  schools  1,657.  Compared  with 
the  statistics  obtained  before  the  Japan-China  war  of  1894-95,  the 
results  show  more  or  less  increase  in  all  statistical  numbers  as  follows: 
namely,  8,194  in  the  number  of  elemoitary  schools;  1,797,927,  of 
children;  88.02  in  the  percentage  of  children  receiving  instruction; 
10  in  the  number  of  normal  schools;  18,475  of  pupils;  184  in  the  num- 
ber of  middle  schools;  75,464  of  pupils;  52  in  the  number  of  higher 
schools  for  girls;  18,508  of  pupils;  102  in  the  number  of  industrial 
schools  and  technical  schools  of  dass  A;  of  17,899  of  pupils;  on^in 
the  number  of  higher  normal  schools;  844  of  pupils;  8  in  the  number 
of  institutes  of  teachers;  819  of  pupils;  18  in  the  number  of  schoob 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education;  5,889  of  pupils; 
one  in  the  number  of  imperial  universities ;  2,659  of  students  and  pupils ; 
16  in  the  number  of  public  and  private  special  schools;  9,191  of  pupils; 
the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  government,  public  and  private 
schools  and  libraries  being  808.  Sudb  remarkable  progress  made  by 
education  during  the  last  decade  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  proof 
of  the  expansion  of  our  national  resources.  The  amount  of  expendi- 
ture is  also  on  the  increase  in  all  items.  The  Budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  year  1885  or  1886  amounted  to  not  more 
than  yen  1,000,000.  Even  in  the  26th  finandal  year  (1898-94),  it 
was  not  more  than  yen  1,885,852.  However,  in  the  85th  finandal 
year,  the  amount  of  regular  expenditure  exceeded  yen  4,840,000,  while 
that  of  inddental  expenditure  was  more  than  yen  2,250,000.  A 
remarkable  increase  is  also  shown  in  the  amount  of  expenditure 
belonging  to  the  Fu  and  Ken.  The  total  amount  of  «q>enditure  for 
the  26th  finandal  year  (1892-94)  was  yen  10,688,150  which  has 
recently  increased  to  yen  44,099,987,  covering  21.46  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  local  expenditure. 


From  a  circular  of  information  prepared  by  the  Japanese 
Depsartment  of  Education. 


Educational  Research  and  Discussion 

Cbe  prof  ceeional  Craining  of  Digb  Bcbool  Ccacbcre^ 

public  high  school  as  it  exists  to-day  in  America  is  lai^ely 
the  growth  of  the  past  sixty  years.  These  schools  have  to 
a  li^ge  extent  supplanted  the  endowed  academies  and 
private  schools  that  formerly  constituted  the  only  connec- 
tion between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  college.  Its  development 
has  been  so  rapid  and  complete  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  find  it  a  fundamental  part  of  the  system  of  public  education 
in  all  our  states. 

The  functions  of  the  high  school  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  It  completes  and  symmetrizes  the  work  begun  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

2.  It  seeks  the  safety  of  the  state  by  extending  to  the  more  capable 
children  of  all  classes  those  educational  advantages  that  will  result  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  leaders  for  intelligent  service  in  academic, 
professional,  and  industrial  life. 

S.  It  opens  the  doors  of  the  collie,  the  technical,  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  to  capable  boys  and  girls  of  slender  means. 

4.  It  supplies  teachers  and  funiishes  incentives  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

5.  It  seeks  to  maintain  political  equality  and  active  sympathy 
among  all  classes. 

6.  It  serves  to  extend  among  the  mass  of  people  the  beneficent 
results  of  higher  training  and  sound  learning. 

7.  It  seeks  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  youth  the  fundamental 
notions  of  idealism  and  morality. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country  one  will  find 
that  the  weakest  element  in  their  work  results  from  lack  of  trained 
teachers.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  received  no  profes- 
sional training  whatever. .  It  has  been  too  long  held  that  teachers  like 
poets  are  bom,  not  made,  and  therefore  any  professional  and  technical 
instruction,  or  criticism  of  their  work  b  superfluous.  There  seems  to 
be  a  belief  that  by  some  mysterious  process  of  mental  alchemy  college 
students  may  be  transformed  into  successful  teachers  by  sitting  behind 
the  instructor's  desk.  A  young  man  does  not  become  a  practicing 
physician  after  taking  a  college  course  in  physiology,  or  a  lawyer  after 

*From  a  report  of  Indiana  Council  of  Education  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  prepared  by  a  special  committee  composed  of  T.  A,  Mott,  0.  L. 
Kelso,  W.  A.  Hester,  Adelaiae  Baylor,  and  Chester  T.  Lane. 
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passing  his  examination  in  constitutional  law;  the  state  in  both  eases 
protects,  alike,  the  young  man  from  himself  and  the  community  from 
his  inexperience.  This  sort  of  protection  is  not  extoided  to  the  schods 
of  the  state,  and  high  school  students  everywhere  are  sufferers  from 
the  well-meant  but  crude  efforts  of  college  graduates  to  gain  exper- 
ience, an  experioice  that  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils. 
Hundreds  of  young  teachers  with  high  scholarly  attainmoits  oiter  our 
high  schools  with  ambition  to  succed,  rejoicing  in  their  opportunities 
for  success ;  yet  there  is  a  constant  procession  of  those  who  as  failures 
abandon  the  profession  simply  because  they  never  were  taught  the 
first  principles  of  theory  and  practice,  and  of  method  in  the  work 
before  them. 

The  secondary  school  is  not  merely  the  first  four  years  oi  the  col- 
lege, nor  is  it  an  additional  four  years  of  the  elementaiy  schools.  The 
secondary  school  of  to-day  fills  a  place  in  the  education  oi  the  child 
that  is  untouched  by  the  elementary  school  or  the  true  collq;e.  The 
child  enters  the  high  sdiool  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  ct  age,  and 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years  passes  thru  a  distinct  and  vital  period  of 
his  development.  His  training  during  this  adolescent  period  presents 
new  and  vital  problems  that  are  not  met  in  the  primary  or  elementary 
schools,  and  which  are  not  important  in  the  real  college. 

With  this  psychological  and  new  birth,  new  and  distinct  methods 
become  imperative.  The  individual  at  this  stage  more  than  at  any 
other  time  of  his  life,  is  susceptible  to  real  culture  and  development. 
In  most  lives  this  is  the  time  of  natural  dawn  of  the  educatioual  in- 
stinct. It  is  the  waking  time  of  life  in  both  body  and  mind.  It  is 
now  that  we  find  *' subtle  emotions  are  setting  into  dispositions,  and 
dispositions  are  becoming  character."  This  is  especially  the  period 
"  when  the  great  instincts  of  altruism  begin  to  be  felt  and  transf onn 
the  soul,  and  there  comes  to  the  individual  the  great  conception  that 
life  is  after  all  not  to  be  lived  for  sdf,  but  for  others;  there  comes  to  the 
soul  the  instinct  of  subordination  and  sacrifice,  of  being  ready  to  die 
for  what  we  would  live  for." 

In  this  period  of  the  child's  growth  there  is  demanded  of  both 
parents  and  teachers  a  larger  knowledge  of  his  physical  and  psychical 
life  than  at  any  other  time;  here  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  child 
nature  and  the  laws  of  his  growth  is  imperative.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  schools  the  teacher  trained  for  his 
particular  work  is  a  necessity. 

NEED  OF  TRAINED  TEACHEB8. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  arisen  any  serious 
question  concerning  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
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secondary  schools.  So  long  as  the  only  secondary  school  of  conse- 
quence was  the  academy  or  collq;e  preparatory  sdiool,  so  long  the 
only  teacher  worth  considering  was  the  college  graduate.  He  who 
would  successfully  fit  boys  for  collc^  must  himself  know  by  experience 
what  the  college  demanded.  But  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  of 
the  child's  life,  with  an  enlarged  curriculum,  and  especially  since  the 
growth  of  the  high  school  has  introduced  variety,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction,  but  in  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  well,  the  former 
supply  of  teachers  has  proved  inadequate.  Unquestionably  the  lack 
of  professional  training  and  technical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  average  collie  graduate,  had  great  weight  in  pro- 
moting the  belief  that  a  collie  education  was  not  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
the  normal  school  graduate,  the  specialist,  and  the  elementary  teacher 
who  has  made  a  reputation  in  school  managemoit  have  been  selected 
for  positions  in  the  high  school  in  preference  to  those  with  a  liberal 
college  training. 

We  may  depreciate  the  situation  as  we  wiU,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  college  trained  teacher  without  true  professional  knowledge 
has  but  a  slight  advantage  in  gaining  admission  to  our  secondary 
school.  The  college  graduate  has  been  carefully  weighed  these  many 
years  and  too  frequently  found  wanting.  The  specialist  and  the  nor- 
mal school  graduate  have  also  been  tested  and  Uie  popular  verdict  is 
that  they,  too,  are  often  poor  craftsmen.  The  educational  welfate  of 
the  country  demands  that  public  opinion  recognize  higher  standards 
of  professional  preparation.  Those  interested  in  the  good  of  the 
school  must  know  that  "school  keeping  b  not  necessarily  school 
teaching.*'  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both.  '"The  art 
of  teaching  is  mimicry  and  a  dangerous  gift"  unless  it  is  founded  on 
the  true  science  of  life,  which  takes  into  account  the  ends  and  means 
of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  be  taught.  "  Graduates  of 
colleges  and  normal  schools  must  fail  as  teachers  in  the  high  school  if 
they  teach  only  as  they  have  been  taught.''  The  methods  of  college 
professors  are  not  always  the  best,  and  if  they  were,  high  school  pupils 
are  not  taught  or  disciplined  as  collq;e  students  are.  The  work  of  the 
secondary  school  is  unique.  It  requires  an  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  a  way  unknown  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  unheeded  in  most  college  teaching;  it  requires 
tact,  judgment,  and  disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management 
of  youth. 

AS  TO  a^LABIES. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  advanced  training  of  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools,  we  can  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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problem  of  remuneration  of  the  teacher.  It  is  becoming  harder,  year 
by  year,  for  the  coUc^  graduate  to  find  employment  in  the  schools  mt 
a  living  salary.  Granted  that  the  number  of  positions  annually  falling 
vacant  is  relatively  stationary,  and  that  the  number  of  applicants  are 
annually  increasing,  but  one  result  may  be  expected  unless  an  increase 
of  wages  can  be  brought  about.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  seem  to  force  the  salaries  down.  In  the  majority  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  little  pecuniary  inducement  is  offered  to  the 
intending  teacher  to  take  an  advanced  course  in  professional  training. 
It  may  seem  true  that  so  lightly  is  higher  professional  training  regarded 
in  secondary  schools  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  average  teacher 
who  must  depend  on  the  usual  salary  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  necessary  to  the  higher  preparation  for  his  work. 

\^^e  we  acknowledge  the  strength  of  this  aigument  we  still  con- 
tend that  the  great  advantage  of  the  trained  teacher  in  the  high  school 
will  be  finally  recognized.  When  the  American  people  see  that  a 
thing  is  really  worth  having  they  know  how  to  pay  for  it  without 
grumbling.  The  better  class  of  secondary  schools  over  the  country 
now  pay  fair  salaries  and  insist  on  getting  the  ablest  teachers.  The 
very  fact  that  the  competition  for  these  positions  is  disagreeably  keen 
is  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  better  system  of  training  teachers  for  the 
secondary  work.  The  earnest  young  teacher  can  not  afford  to  com- 
pete, other  things  being  equal,  with  ^ose  whose  preparation  has  been 
less  expensive  and  less  complete  than  theirs;  the  only  hope  of  the 
ambitious  collie  graduate  is  to  put  himself  distinctly  above  his  com- 
petitors in  the  field  of  his  chosen  work.  This  fact  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teachers'  college  and  the  school  of  pedagogy  in  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  precisely  this  condition  of  affairs  which  makes  possible 
for  the  first  time  in  America  a  serious  consideration  of  ideal  methods 
for  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

THE  rNFLUENTIAL  SIXTH. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  have  said  that  **  One-sixth  of  the  teachers 
in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  secondary  work  and  in  supervision. 
These  are  the  leading  teachers.  They  give  educational  tone  to  the 
conununities  as  well  as  inspiration  to  the  larger  body  of  teachers.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  they  be  imbued  with  the  professional  spirit 
springing  from  sound  professional  culture.  The  veiy  difficult  posi- 
tions which  they  fill  demand  ripe  scholarship,  moire  than  ordinary 
ability,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  of  adolescence." 

PREPARATORY  INSTTrUTIONS. 

During  the  sixty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  normal  school  in 
America,  its  influence  on  the  educational  methods  and  thoughts  of 
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the  country  has  been  beyond  estimate  and  its  growth  phenomenal. 
According  to  the  latest  educational  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  69,593  students  were  in  attendance  at  the  di£Ferent  normal 
and  training  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  excellence  and  thoro- 
ness  of  the  work  in  most  of  these  schools  have  always  made  them 
centers  of  educational  thought  in  our  country.  That  these  institutions 
have  as  yet  failed  to  provide  an  ideal  preparation  for  all  classes  of 
teachers  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  in  nearly  all  cases 
disregarded  some  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  professional 
training  which  were  so  ably  set  forth  by  Conmiissioner  Harris  in  his 
article  on  "The  Future  of  the  Normal  School.**  The  most  obvious 
of  these  defects  b  the  failure  to  difiFerentiate  the  work  they  have 
attempted.  The  result  of  this  failure  is  that  all  students,  irrespective 
of  the  part  they  are  to  take  in  the  profession,  are  trained  side  by  side. 
The  same  course  is  supposed  to  train  teachers  to  become  city  superin- 
tendents, county  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  at  high 
schools,  elementary  teachers,  primary  teachers,  and  teachers  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  certainly  plain  that  the  qualifications  and 
equipment  needed  for  teachers  in  these  various  positions  are  di£Ferent 
in  a  very  large  d^ree. 

The  great  advance  made  in  educational  methods  during  the  past 
twenty  years  surely  warrants  us  in  saying  that  a  new  era  in  the  problem 
of  truning  teachers  is  b^inning,  resulting  first  from  the  demand  of 
public  opinion  for  a  higher  class  of  trained  teachers  in  all  departments 
of  the  school,  and  secondly,  from  the  recent  movement  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  establishing  professorships  of  education.  It  is  evident 
to  all  students  of  educational  processes  that  the  method  of  instruction 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  of  training  teachers  should  vary 
according  to  the  grade  of  education  in  which  the  student  expects  to 
work.  Commissioner  Harris,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  says: 
"  There  is  one  method  for  the  higher  education  and  another  for  the 
elementary.  Within  each  of  these  there  should  be  a  further  dis- 
crimination of  methods,  so  that  five  stages  of  method  will  be  noted.'* 
These  five  he  enumerates  as  the  method  of  the  kindergarten,  of  the 
elementary  school,  of  the  secondary  school,  of  the  collie,  and  of  the 
university.  Speaking  of  the  work  which  will  be  required  of  the  future 
normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in  the  university,  he 
says :  "  The  student  will  be  taught  how  to  present  a  branch  of  study 
symbolically  according  to  the  method  of  the  kindei^arten;  by  typical 
facts  as  in  the  elementary  school;  scientifically  as  in  the  secondary 
school;  comparatively  as  in  the  college;  as  a  specialist  would  investi- 
gate it  in  the  post  graduate  course. " 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHEBS  IN  FRANCE  AND  OERlfANT. 

In  France  there  are  three  dasses  of  normal  schools  and  the  pros- 
pective teacher  enters  one  or  the  other  according  to  his  intoiticm^of 
becoming  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools,  a  teacher  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  or  a  teacher  of  teachers.  The  first  of  these  normal  schools 
trains  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  of  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Eighty-nine  of  such  normals  have  been  established  for  young 
men  and  eighty-six  for  young  women  in  France  and  the  Frendi  col- 
onies. For  the  training  of  instructors  in  these  normal  schools  two 
special  schools  have  been  established,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Here  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  are  studied  with  a 
reference  to  tiie  needs  of  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

The  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  positions  in 
secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  at  Paris.  In  this 
school  there  are  approximately  one  hundred  students  who  are  chosen 
by  competitive  examinations,  open  only  to  those  who  hold  the  bach- 
elor's degree.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  course  all  students 
are  required  to  pass  the  examinations  for  the  master's  degree.  In  all 
these  normal  schools,  courses  are  given  in  philosophy,  psychology, 
history  and  principles  of  education,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the 
course  much  time  is  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching 
under  skilled  critic  teachers. 

In  Grermany's  experience  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
for  the  true  high  school  teacher  **  to  liberal  scholarship  must  be  added 
special  scholarship,  and  to  special  scholarship  professional  knowledge, 
and  to  professional  knowledge  technical  skill. "  There  the  attendmg 
teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  must  first  of  all  be  a  graduate  of  a 
secondary  school;  he  must  also  hold  a  d^ree  from  the  university;  he 
must  then  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  state  board  of  examiners.  But 
this  certificate  confers  no  right  to  teach.  Something  more  than  culture 
and  scholarship  is  required.  The  applicant  must  have  taken  a  course 
in  philosophy,  ethics,  logic,  psychology,  and  in  the  history  and  princi- 
ples of  education,  and  have  spent  one  full  year  in  the  teachers'  semi- 
nary, where  he  is  trained  in  special  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects 
which  he  expects  to  teach,  in  practice  teaching  under  guidance,  and 
in  familiarizing  himself  with  practical  workings  of  a  secondary  school. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  owes  more  to  the  professional  training 
of  her  teachers  and  their  strong  professional  spirit  than  to  any*other 
factor  in  her  educational  system. 

AN  INQUIRT  INTO  AMERICAN  DEBfANDB. 

When  taking  up  the  study  of  this  question  the  committee  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  about  sixty  leading  educators  of  the  United  States 
containing  the  following  questions; 
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^.  1.     In  addition  to  the  regular  collegiate  course,  or  its  equivalent,  what 
professional  training  should  be  required  of  applicants  for  high  school  positions? 

2.  How  can  this  training  be  given  by  colleges? 

3.  How  can  this  training  be  given  by  our  normal  schools? 

4.  How  can  this  training  be  given  by  our  dty  training  schools? 

5.  What  requirements  as  to  professional  training  are  made  of  applicants 
f or^high  school  positions  by  the  board  of  education  of  your  city? 

Fifty-one  answers  were  received  to  this  letter.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  forty-two  said  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
course,  one  or  more  years  of  strictly  professional  character  covering 
the  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  required. 

Of  these  forty-two  answers,  twenty-one  insbted  that  one-half  year 
or  more  should  be  given  by  all  students  to  the  observation  of  good  high 
school  work  and  practice  in  actual  teaching  under  skilled  critic 
teachers.  Among  Uiose  favoring  the  requirement  of  the  practice  work 
were  the  following:  Charles  DeGarmo,  Cornell  university;  Elwood- 
Cubberly,  Ldand  Stanford;  F.  Truedley,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Geo. 
P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  HI.;  J.  F.  MiUspaugh,  Minnesota  state 
normal;  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  Ohio;  G.  Stwley  Hall,  Clark  univer- 
sity; Henry  Whittemore,  Massachusetts  state  normal;  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City;  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Paul  H.  Hanus^ 
Harvard  university;  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  university;  Arthur 
C.  Boyden,  Massachusetts  State  normal;  S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland,  Ohio; 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester;  Charies  A.  McMurry,  Bloomington,  Dl.; 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  H. 
Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Twelve  of  these  forty-two  made  the  special- 
izing in  the  subject  the  candidate  expects  to  teach,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  college  course,  a  very  important  requirement. 

In  the  second  question  the  general  answer  was  that  the  colIeges^ 
and  universities  could  furnish  opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  pedagogy  for 
graduate  students.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  observation  and 
practice  work  provision  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  for  co- 
operation with  the  public  high  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college 
where  students  could  do  work  under  skiUed  direction. 

The  answers  to  the  third  question  were  neariy  uniform  and  to  the 
effect  that  this  work  could  not  be  done  by  the  normal  school  as  gen- 
eraUy  organized.  But  it  would  require  the  establishment  in  these 
schools  of  special  departments  for  intending  high  school  teachers  who 
have  completed  the  regular  course  in  the  college  or  its  equivalent,  and 
the  estabUshment  of  practice  school  facilities. 

Concerning  the  fourth  question  the  answers  were  uniform  to  the 
effect  that  the  dty  training  school  could  not  practically  do  this  work 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  teachers  required  and  the  large  cost  of 
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maintainiiig  a  special  school  for  this  woric.    Thb  plan  was  tried  for  a 
time  at  Providence,  R.  X-t  and  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hie  answers  to  the  fifth  questimi  were  to  the  effect  that  no  city 
from  which  an  answer  was  received  had  any  uniform  requirement 
in  r^ard  to  the  professional  training  of  high  schocd  teachers.  Most 
of  the  cities  require  that  the  candidates  have  a  coUq^e  education  or  its 
equivalent,  and  many  of  them  that  they  should  have  specialised  in  the 
branches  they  are  to  teach.  Two  answers  held  that  professional 
training  for  dementary  work  and  successful  practice  therein  were  a 
good  preparation  for  high  school  teachers. 

IDEAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

What,  then,  is  the  ideal  preparation  to  be  expected  of  high  school 
teachers?  The  lowest  requirements  we  can  consistently  demand 
would  include  four  elemoits:  (1)  Greneral  academic  culture.  (2) 
special  academic  training  in  the  subjects  the  candidate  expects  to 
teach.  (S)  Theoretical  professional  training.  (4)  Practical  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching. 

OENEQEL^L  CULTtTRE. 

Six  years  ago  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  said  that  '*the  degree  of 
scholarship  required  of  the  secondaly  teacher  is  by  common  consent 
fixed  at  a  college  education.  No  one,  with  rare  exception,  should  be 
employed  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not  this  fundameital 
preparation. "  The  culture  gained  by  a  four  years*  course  in  advance 
of  the  grades  to  be  taught  is  not  too  much  to  demand.  The  inspiring 
influence  that  comes  from  a  well  developed  manhood  or  womanhood 
taught  to  view  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  sdiool  in  a  comparative 
manner,  and  trained  to  see  the  relationships  existing  in  the  various 
spheres  of  knowledge,  is  a  force  that  the  managers  of  a  high  school 
can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  8UBJECTB  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  fact  that  a  high  school  teacher  must  in  some  degree  be  a 
specialist  is  generally  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  usual  collq;e 
course,  the  applicant  should  have  specialized  one  or  more  years  either 
during  his  college  course  or  in  the  post-graduate  courses  of  the  univer- 
sity  in  the  subjects  he  expects  to  teach.  Dean  Russell,  of  Teachers 
coUege,  Columbia  university,  in  his  artide  on  the  ''Training  of 
Teadiers  for  Secondary  Schools,**  says:  '"Hie  strongest  argument 
that  we  can  use  against  the  average  college  graduate  is  that  he  has 
nothing  ready  to  teach.  This  argument  appKes  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  normal  graduate,  however  well  he  may  be  equipped  on  the 
professicmal  side.    Neither  liberal  culture  nor  professional  skill  can  at 
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all  replace  the  solid  sub-stratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which  all 
true  secondary  education  rests.  No  one  who  knows  the  scope,  purpose 
and  methods  of  collegiate  instruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  average  normal  school,  will  for  a  moment  say  that  such  training 
necessarily  gives  any  remarkable  degree  of  special  knowledge.  Special 
scholarship  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  qualifications  for  secondary 
teaching.  Without  it  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  manuals  and 
text-books;  his  work  degenerates  into  a  formal  routine  with  no  life,  no 
spirit,  no  educative  power." 

THEORSniCAL  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  outlined  the  course  in  the  science  of 
teaching  for  the  secondary  teacher  to  include  psychology  in  its  physi- 
ological and  experimental  features,  methodology,  school  economy, 
histoiy  of  education,  and  philosophy  of  education.  The  true  teacher 
must  know  the  nature  of  mind.  He  must  understand  the  process  of 
learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  the  wiU,  and  the 
growth  of  character.  The  secondary  teacher  should  have  had  such  a 
course  in  professional  work  as  will  enable  him  to  view  his  own  subjects 
and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  their  relation  to  the  child  and 
society.  ''A  teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  the  subject  ever  so  well, 
may  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  educator,  yet  thru 
his  whole  life,  may  be  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  Physics  or  Histoiy,  rather 
than  a  teacher  of  children.''  The  secondary  teacher  needs  to  know 
the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  period,  in  particular.  This  b  that 
important  time  in  a  child's  life  which  we  know  as  the  period  of  begin- 
nings, the  b^inning  of  a  more  generous  and  ambitious  life,  a  period 
having  the  future  wrapped  up  in  it;  a  transition  period  of  storm  and 
stress,  in  which  egoism  gives  way  to  altruism  and  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  feelings  bud  and  bloom.  To  be  a  guide  of  youth  in  this 
formative  state  requires  a  nature  both  deep  and  sympathetic,  and  a 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  deeper  nature  of  child  life. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  special  training  for  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room  is  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is  so  absolutely 
desired  in  the  teacher  as  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  After  the 
question  relating  to  general  culture,  special  and  professional  knowledge 
have  been  answered,  there  comes  the  all  important  question  that  must 
be  asked  of  every  candidate — **  Can  he  teach  ?" 

This  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  include  both  observation 
and  practice.  In  all  real  training  schools  for  secondary  teacher, 
students  must  be  required  to  observe  true  high  school  work  until  they 
have  become  saturated  with  its  spirit.    They  must  also  be  given  large 
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opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  critic 
teMshers. 

Many  of  the  larger  cbOeges  and  universities  of  our  country  have 
within  the  past  few  years  recognized  the  importance  of  professional 
training  of  college  graduates  for  teaching  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  have  established  post-graduate  courses  in  educational  work  to  meet 
this  need.  A  few  of  the  best  normal  schools  have  also  sought  to  meet 
this  demand,  and  have  established  reg^ular  courses,  in  which  college 
graduates  may  do  a  high-grade  of  professional  woric.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  both  the  nonnal  schools  and  the  colleges  have  failed 
to  afford  opportunities  for  reg^ular  practice  work  in  high  school  teach- 
ing. In  many  cases  they  provide  ample  opportunity  for  observation^ 
but  omit  oitirely  the  practice  work. 

In  Harvard  Pedagogical  school  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  neighboring  Ugh  schools,  whereby  graduate  students,  before 
completing  their  course  in  professional  work,  may  not  only  observe 
high  school  work,  but  do  actual  teaching  under  skilled  critical  teachers. 
In  Brown  university  we  understand  that  graduate  students,  in  the 
P^ag<>gi<^  department  may  teach  half  the  time  in  the  Providence 
high  sdbool  under  skilled  supervision.  The  Columbia  Teachers  col- 
lege affords  opportunities  to  all  students  for  both  observation  and 
practice  work.  The  high  school  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  under  Superin- 
tendent Dutton,  arranged  to  give  graduate  students  from  WeUesley 
collq;e  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  under  critic  teachers. 
We  understand  that  a  few  of  the  state  normals  in  the  East  have  offered 
similar  advantages  to  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching. 

THE   INDIANA   PLAN. 

The  Indiana  state  normal  school  attempts  to  do  four  things  in 
order  to  aid  the  student  wishing  to  engage  in  high  school  work  in  their 
preparation: 

1.  The  course  of  study  affords  to  the  students  a  faiily  adequate 
opportunity  to  study  the  different  branches  taught  in  the  lugh  sdiool, 
and  to  specialize  upon  them. 

ft.  In  the  practice  work,  the  students  who  are  to  enter  upon 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  are  given  more  extended  observation  and 
practice  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  than  in  the  lower  grades.  This 
enables  them  to  have  a  very  dear  notion  of  the  condition  of  students 
entering  the  high  schools. 

S.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  dty  school  board  and  the  super- 
intoident  of  the  dty  schools,  such  students  are  assigned  for  observation 
in  the  Terre  Haute  high  school.  This  observation  is  both  general  and 
spedal;  that  is,  they  observe  the  work  of  the  different  departments 
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in  general,  and  give  special  observation  in  the  department  for 
th^  are  preparing. 

4.  These  students  at  the  end  of  the  work  in  observation  make  a 
specific  report  to  the  head  of  the  professional  departmoit  as  to  oouises 
ot  study,  methods,  and  presentation,  etc.,  as  found  in  the  high  schools. 

The  Indiana  university  offers  courses  in  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  pedagogy  in  educational  work  which  it  would  require  several 
years'  study  to  complete.  Some  of  these  are  designed  especially  for 
intoiding  lugh  school  teachers  and  give  in  compact,  separate,  practical 
form  sudi  a  survey  of  principles,  methods,  and  organization  in  sec- 
ondary education  as  is  deemed  necessary.  The  following  statements 
of  these  special  courses  are  taken  with  but  slight  alteration  from  their 
catalog: 

1.  Special  courses  in  high  school  pedago^pr.  High  school  pedagogy, 
lectures,  reports,  recitations.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  High  school 
management,  including  hygiene;  the  organization  and  function  of  secondary 
schools  in  different  countries;  the  general  history  of  secondary  education;  the 
history  of  methods;  the  psychology  of  adolescence;  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ten  and  the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements,  with 
related  literature. 

2.  Teachers'  courses  in  the  different  departments.  Most  of  the  depart- 
ments whose  sublects  are  represented  in  hi^n  schools,  offer  teachers'  courses 
in  which  the  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

3.  Conferences  on  secondarv  education.  Lectures  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  suMects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  are  given  by  the  pro- 
f essors  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university  concerned. 

4.  Observation  and  apprentice  courses.  Each  student  taking  this  work 
will  teach  not  less  than  two  weeks  as  an  apprentice  in  some  high  school  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  will  also  visit  and  prepare  a  written  report  upon  the  work 
in  at  least  four  other  high  schools. 

In  these  schools  opportunities  for  full  and  sufficient  practice  work 
are  not  yet  provided.  But  the  indications  all  point  one  way.  The 
outline  of  work  in  the  high  grade  professional  sdiool  of  the  future,  in 
which  high  school  teachers  are  to  be  trained,  must  include  in  addition 
to  the  usual  curriculum  in  special  studies,  full  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice  in  high  school  classes  under  trained  super- 
Vision. 


It  seems  to  me  an  evil  thing,  educationally  speaking,  to  make  a 
diOd  under  fifteen  read  anything  that  he  does  not  understand  or 
cannot  be  genuindy  interested  in.  Allowed  to  browse  at  will  in  a 
good  library,  he  wOl  doubtless  read  much  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand, but  he  will  get  his  own  meaning  out  of  it,  different,  certainly, 
from  what  the  auSior  intended,  yet  of  value.— C.  Haixwovd  Hen- 
BBBBON,  in  Teachers  Magaxine. 
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iMOban'  UMiilBalioiis.  Th«  antwcn  are  neeawarily  simwtiTe  imllMr  than  fliud,  tk* 
thalT  Mevne  J  eaBba  dapradad  upon  m  f  «r  m  t]i«y  go. 


BoOKKSKnNO. 

Either  the  single  entry  or  the  double  entry  system  is  allowed. 

Oct  2,  1905.  Henry  C.  Dodge  and  Arthur  M.  EUis  form  a  partnership 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  under  the  firm  name  of  Dodge  ft  Ellis,  to  carry  on  a  retail 
boot  and  shoe  business,  gain  or  loss  to  be  sluured  equally.  Dodge  inveata 
cash  $2,500,  and,  at  face  value,  J.  R.  Newton's  sixty  day  note,  without 
interest,  for  $1,200,  dated  Sept,  16,  1905.  Ellis  invests  20  shares  B.  ft  O. 
R.  R.  stock  at  market  value,  112Ht  uid  cash  sufficient  to  make  his  invest- 
ment equal  to  that  of  Dodge. 

Oct  3.  Bought  for  cash  B.  G.  Stimson's  stock  of  goods  $2,425.  Bought 
of  S.  D.  Randall,  on  account,  books  and  stationery  for  office  $18.50. 

Oct.  4.  Had  Newton's  note  discounted  at  Capital  City  Bank  and  de- 
posited proceeds.     Paid  one  month's  rent  cash  $80. 

Oct.  5.  Sold  S.  D.  Randall  on  account  2  pairs  children's  shoes  @  $1.75; 
1  pair  Oxford  ties  $5.50;  1  pair  slippers  $2.    Cash  sales  $94. 

Oct.  7.  Received  and  paid  by  check  bill  of  Black  ft  Perkins,  coal  deakfs. 
$33.50.    Cash  sales  $128.75. 

Oct.  9.  Sold  for  cash  10  shares  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.  stock  @  115H-  Sold 
J.  R.  Knox  on  account  2  pairs  ladies'  shoes  @  $4.50;  2  pairs  overshoes  ®  $1.26 
Cash  sales  $115. 

Oct  12.  Received  from  Douglass  ft  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  following 
invoice  of  goods;  1  case  (6  dozen  pairs)  ladies'  shoes  @  $36  per  dozen;  1  case 
(6  dozen  pairs)  men's  shoes  @  $40  per  dozen;  1  case  (8  dozen  pairs)  overshoes 

fi  $13.50  per  dozen.  Terms  60  days,  5  per  cent,  discount  lor  cash.  Paid 
y  check.  Paid  cash  for  freight  and  drayase  $2.35.  J.  R.  Knox  reported 
defect  in  shoes  sold  him  Oct.  9  and  we  alu>wed  him  $1.  He  paid  $5  on 
account    Cash  sales  $108.50. 

Oct.  14.  Paid  S.  D.  Randall  cash  to  balance  account  Paid  premium 
on  insurance  of  stock  of  goods  cash  $15.    Cash  sales  $162.25. 

1-3  Make  proper  journal  or  daybook  and  cashbook  entries,  and  balance 
cashbook  (checks  to  be  considered  as  cash). 

4-5  Post  items  given  in  answer  to  questions  1-3  and  balance  ledger 
accounts. 

6-7  Make  statement  to  show  resources  and  liabilitieB,  present  worth  and 
each  partner's  gain  or  loss.  Merchandise  on  hand  per  inventory  $2,579.80; 
10  shares  B.  ft  0.  R.  R.  stock  valued  ®  114. 

8  Make  out  note  mentioned  in  transaction  of  October  2  and  invoice  of  Oc- 
tober 12. 

9  January  19,1905.  William  French  borrowed  of  James  Beach  $4,000  on 
his  interest  bearing  note  payable  on  demand.  Aug.  22, 1905,  $2,500  was  paid 
on  this  note.    Find  amount  due  to-day. 

^     10  Define  any  five  of  the  following  terms:  letter  of  credit,  certificate  of 
deposit,  inventory,  voucher,  protest,  lease,  lien. 
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The  double  entry  system  is  used  in  these  answers. 
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10  A  letter  of  credit  is  a  letter  from  one  banldng  house  to  another 
authorizing  the  payinent  of  a  specified  sum  of  money  to  the  person  named 
in  the  letter.     It  is  lued  chiefly  Dy  travelers. 

A  certificate  of  deposit  is  a  receipt  fiven  by  a  bank  certifyiiw  that  tb« 
depooitor  has  left  with  the  bank  a  specked  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
him  or  his  order,  on  return  of  the  certificate  properly  endorsed. 

An  inventory  is  a  list  or  schedule  of  unsold  goods  or  property  with  an 
estimated  value. 

A  voucher  is  a  receipt,  entry,  or  writing  of  any  kind  which  proves  that 
some  transaction  has  occurred,  such  as  the  pajrment  of  money. 

A  protest  is  a  formal  notice  by  a  notary  public  to  an  indoraer  of  a  not« 
or  to  the  drawer  of  a  draft,  informing  bim  that  he  is  responsible  (or 
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The  teacher  of  the  old  school,  so-called,  went  to  work  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,, 
and  arithmetic,  the  pupil  would  in  later  life  be  able  not  ooly  to  take 
posession  of  whatever  his  interests  might  consider  worth  getting,  but 
also  to  conununicate  to  others  whatever  he  might  wish  to  transmit. 
Accordingly,  the  elementary  mechanics  of  expression  and  of  knowln 
edge  getting  were  studiously  cultivated.  The  awakening  of  intellectual^ 
inter»ts  of  various  kinds  was  deemed  impracticable. 

The  "new  education"  was  an  attempt  to  infuse  ''educatiimal'*  value 
into  school  curricula.  The  intention  was  to  draw  out  all  aduaUy  or 
presumably  dormant  capacities  of  the  child  and  to  exercise  these  in 
the  fullest  possible  measure.  The  *' tools"  were  for  a  time  relegated 
to  the  rear  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  thought  content.  The 
means  of  expression  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  drawing  and 
manual  arts.  The  chief  mistake  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  was 
that  they  denied  the  undeniable  value  of  the  three  Rs,  and  not  infre- 
quently treated  these  contemptuously.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  take 
pride  in  the  neglect  of  the  traditional  branches  of  instruction.  The 
folly  of  their  attitude  can  be  easily  shown  on  philosophical  grounds. 
But  there  are  less  remote  practical  reasons  why  the  care  of  the  three  Rs 
must  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  The  people  who  pay  the  salaries  of 
teachers  expect  reading  and  writing  and  ciphering  to  be  taught.  The 
schools  are  theirs.  The  children  are  theirs.  The  teacher  cannot 
substitute  personal  preferences  for  the  things  demanded  of  him.  The 
rule  of  wisdom  for  lum  to  follow  is  to  do  what  he  is  required  to  do,  and 
then  to  find  ways  and  means  for  doing  those  things  which  the  con- 
sensus of  educational  experts  has  established  as  necessary  and  desir- 
able for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Respectable  people  do  not  always  act  wisely.  Some  very  respect- 
able schoolboards  have  made  serious  mistakes. 

Woe  to  the  town  where  the  schoolboard  has  become  a  roost  for 
small  fry  politicians  and  grafters  of  the  same  size! 

The  character  of  the  schoolboard  is  the  best  gauge  of  the  com- 
munity's interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  young. 

Cultured  womanhood  is  a  greater  power  in  the  world  to-day  thaa 
any  other  one  influence. 
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Soul  Cutturctlntdpcctive  of  ffitntzl  Development 

DO  not  purpose  to  argue  tbe  question  as  to  whether  each  one 
of  us  has  a  soul,  or  is  a  soul,  or  a  spirit,  occupying  a  body  of 
flesh.  That  question  has  been  threshed  out,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  a  unit, — a  distinct,  conscious  identity,  a  reality, 
which  daily  more  imposes  itself  upon  general  attention.  When  I 
was  a  young  lady,  say  between  twenty  and  thirty,  every  student  of  my 
own  age  questioned  immortality, — quoted  Darwin,  Huxley,  V<mi 
Hortmann — ^and  doubted,  or  tried  to  doubt,  or  pretended  to  doubt, 
that  we  are  anything  but  brain,  blood,  bone.  But  as  the  great  writers 
gradually  grew  greater,  or  science  became  of  broader  significance,  the 
agnostic,  the  pessimist,  developed  into  the  man  of  hope — ^the  bdiever 
in  an  infinite  perfection,  intelligent  and  at  work,  so  that  when  the 
great  illustrator  of  human  progress,  Herbert  Spencer,  took  upon  him 
those  ideal  conditions  which  must  follow  upon  such  a  life,  hCs  legacy 
was  not  a  note  of  doubt,  but  a  chord  of  triumph.  The  unknowable 
had  seemed  to  become  so  neariy  known  to  him  before  he  went. 

I  will  then  assume,  in  the  face  of  some  who  are  still  groping  and 
not  convinced,  that  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  a  soul.  We  speak,  see, 
hear,  taste,  think,  act,  thru  an  instrument.  This  instrument  is  a  body, 
and  its  united  powers  is  recognized  as  a  personality, — so  we  are  named 
Margaret  Bancroft,  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  what  not. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  love  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  darkness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  nome. 

These  wonderful  words,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  divine,  imply  that 
the  soul  is  an  identity,  a  being,  even  at  birth,  semi-conscious  of  its  own 
individuality,  and  that  even  around  so-called  unconscious  infancy, 
lies  a  heaven  we  do  not  see.  This  heaven  consists  in  the  power  to 
grow,  to  progress,  to  learn,  to  develop,  to  become  conscious  of  its  own 
powers  and  to  act  by  them,  not  only  thru  the  body,  as  an  instrument, 
but  within  itself,  in  ways  hidden  from  mortal  ken. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  educate  this  interior  being.  Out  on  the 
Western  plains  some  cowlH>y  with  a  love  for  music  takes  up  a  poor  old 
violin  he  finds  in  a  deserted  cabin  and  begins  to  play  a  simple  rag-time 
tune  he  has  whistled  to  himself  while  riding  over  the  wind-swept  miles 
of  waving  grass.  Poor  old  fiddle — ^it  squeaks,  it  will  not  stay  in  tune, 
a  string  snaps  and  is  too  short  to  be  mended — ^he  cannot  express  even 
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a  cheap  coon  song  by  means  of  so  poor  an  instrument — but  the  sound 
of  it,  coming  to  him  there  in  response  to  his  own  action,  thrilling  out 
on  the  lonely  air  in  the  silence  of  twilight,  starts  new  musical  fancies, 
and  he  begins  to  startle  himself  with  wonderful  strains  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  which  in  imagination  fill  the  whole  vault  of  the  over- 
hanging heavens.  His  soul  has  been  awakened  to  its  own  possibili- 
ties,— ^a  few  dull,  stupid  responses  of  a  broken  instrument  has  lifted 
him  into  an  interior  temple  of  art  and  beauty — he  b^ins  to  truly  live, 
for  he  is  a  musician,  not  a  cowboy,  tho  he  may  drive  cattle  all  his  days. 

We  all  play  upon  poor,  better,  or  best  instruments.  Our  souls  are 
ever  harmonious,  ever  perfect,  ever  strong,  sure,  and  sweet,  just  so  far 
as  they  have  advanced, — there  is  no  evil  in  spirit,  but  our  bodies  seem 
to  be  so  generally  afflicted,  in  one  way  or  another,  or  at  one  time  or 
another,  during  the  brief  life  they  breathe  in  here,  that  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  as  hard  to  play  upon  as  was  the  cabin  violin.  Yet,  for  each 
one  of  us,  it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  it  is  certainly  very  dear  to  us  while 
it  lasts.  And  its  very  best  use  of  all  to  us,  is  not  to  eat  for  its  own  sake 
fine  food,  see  beautiful  objects,  hear  rare  sounds,  touch  delicate  fabrics, 
or  in  any  way  to  carry  the  messages  of  sensation  for  the  pleasure  of 
them,  but  rather  that  these  pleasures  should  educate  and  find  response 
in  the  soul  within  the  body,  which  is  always  trying  to  grow,  by  means 
of  every  impression  received. 

The  intellect,  seemingly  the  most  precious  possession  we  have, — 
the  one  thing  that  seems  to  us  the  pearl  beyond  price,  the  thing  we 
would  rather  preserve  than  anything  else — even  our  arms  or  legs, — 
is  nevertheless  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  immortal  individual, — 
for  over  and  above  the  mind,  or  connected  with  its  physical  envelope, 
the  brain, — ^and  superbly  transcending  it,  is  the  spirit,  which  uses  the 
intellect  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  grasp  ideas,  but  which  is  as 
much  the  master  of  the  mind,  whether  a  normal  or  a  broken  mind,  as 
was  the  cowboy's  musical  imagination  master  over  the  played  out  old 
fiddle. 

The  intellect  is  one  of  the  powers  of  the  spirit, — ^the  highest  power 
we  know  about,  while  we  reside  in  our  bodies,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
it  is  the  channel  by  which  we  can  float  ideas  into  the  soul,  that  illimit- 
able ocean  of  being, — but  even  if  the  intellect  be  impaired  or  unde- 
veloped, the  soul  with  its  keen  and  immortal  senses  ever  alert,  can 
nevertheless,  be  taught,  educated,  and  made  to  assume  its  proper 
position  among  other  souls. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  that  a  mind  should  be  normal, 
healthy,  perfect  in  response  and  able  in  expression,  to  yet  educate  the 
interior  spirit  by  what  is  presented  to  it.  The  spirit  has  its  own  laws 
of  growth,  its  own  ways  of  taking  up  and  assinulating  things  offered 
to  it,  and  whatever  it  absorbs,  it  absorbs  in  the  right  way,  and  uses 
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the  right  results.  Neither  wiU  the  soul  take  up  evil  ideas,  for  its 
law  is  the  law  of  harmony  and  right. — nothing  wrong  appeals  to  it. 
For  this  reason,  things  said,  done,  shown,  taught  to  deficient  minds, 
have  a  remarkable  result  utteriy  unseen  and  unknown  by  the  teadier. 
If  one's  vision  could  once  be  dairvoyantly  opened  when  a  beautiful 
rose  is  put  into  the  hand  of  some  undevdoped  child,  I  doubt  not  one 
would  see  so  exquisite  a  response  of  the  spirit  that  it  would  startle  and 
awe, — ^yet  the  child  may  wilfully  throw  it  down  and  crush  it,  or  slap 
the  hand  that  gave  it  in  unreasoning  anger.  The  instrument  is  like 
sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh,  but  the  living  spirit  has 
received  the  impression  of  several  things: 

Your  thoughtfulness  in  bringing  Uie  rose. 

Your  generosity  in  giving  it  away. 

Your  courtesy  in  presenting  it. 

Your  tenderness  in  sdecting  the  child  for  the  favor. 

The  color,  fragrance,  form  of  the  rose  itself,  and  whatever  per- 
sonal, human  thought  of  your  own  was  in  your  own  spiritual  aura 
when  you  tried  to  please  the  duld. 
Is  this  not  a  wonderful  amount  of  education  for  a  hidden,  strug- 
gling, longing,  growing  soul  to  get  from  a  single  gentle  act  ?    Yet  it 
certainly  must  be  so.    For  the  soul  does  not  see  and  know  in  part, — 
what  it  knows  it  knows  fully,  in  all  its  details,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
while  the  mortal  mind  of  the  child  only  perceived  some  object  it  did  not 
care  for,  or  which  in  its  diseased  condition  seemed  offensive;  while  its 
ill-humor  expressed  itsdf  in  opposition,  repulse,  and  bad  action,  that 
was  but  the  harsh  jangling  of  the  instrument, — merely  the  danging 
of  the  bell.    The  ringer  was  aloft  in  the  tower. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  teaching,  control,  guidance,  and 
attendance  of  those  so  dependent  upon  us  in  every  sense,  only  sugges- 
tions of  good  and  pleasant  things  should  obtain.  *'Bad  boy," 
"naughty  girl,''  ''Don't,'*  "You  must  not,"  "I  will  punish  you," 
"Stop  this  instant," — orders,  commands,  threats,  appealing  to  fear, 
jealousy,  or  any  wrong  mortal  feeling,  coaxing  thru  selfishness  and  all 
teasing  or  vexing  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Surely  such  have 
plenty  of  troubles  of  their  own,  without  a  word  or  thought  to  add  to  the 
burden.  Certainly  any  suggestion  of  sickness  of  any  part  of  the  body 
would  be  the  most  liable  of  anything  to  produce  it!  Violent  and 
obstinate  children  who  stamp,  strUce,  kick,  bite,  and  seem  to  be  almost 
beyond  human  patience,  might  instantly  become  docile  by  a  sharp  or 
sudden  suggestion  that  the  hand  is  full  of  life  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing— and  give  it  something  different  to  do  on  the  spot;  or  by  having 
within  reach  at  all  times,  something  to  attract  interested  attention 
away  from  the  object  whidb  caused  the  uproar. 
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I  have  seen  little  duldien  whose  excitement  no  one  could  soothe, 
calmed  at  once  by  being  taken  into  another  room  and  given  an  unex- 
pected peep  at  the  moon.  I  have  seen  the  same  e£Fect  in  the  day  time 
when  the  overstrained  child  became  calm  and  reasonable  at  once  on 
being  told  to  look  up  thru  the  trees  and  see  what  was  up  there.  The 
sight  of  something  which  unexpectedly  disappears  also  distracts  the 
mind  and  calms  the  nerves. 

A  very  few  simple  sleight-of-hand  tricks  learned  by  teachers  of  sick 
children,  whether  mentaUy»  morally*  or  physically  ill,  and  practised 
on  occasions  of  rebellion,  temper,  and  nervous  irritability,  are  much 
more  valuable  than  punishments.  A  sick  nerve  needs  no  punish- 
ment,— it  needs  distraction,  change,  and  entertainment  on  diflFerent 
lines. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  wit  and  ingenuity  may  devise,  it  may  add 
to  the  patience  and  mercy  of  the  teacher  if  she  remembers  that  all  these 
manifestations  are  but  mortal  mind,  and  that  the  temper,  obstinacy, 
and  ingratitude  which  often  seem  the  sole  reward  for  her  well  doing, 
must  be  a  greater  hindrance  and  burden  to  the  child's  soul  than  to  hers. 

The  great  Froebel  whose  insight  was  profound  and  whose  love  of 
childhood  greater,  always  declared  that  the  true  and  careful  teacher 
and  mother  will  not  wilfully  go  on  with  any  certain  game  or  play  in 
distinct  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  child,  but  always  allow  the  child 
its  own  individual  expression  of  life  and  understanding, — and  nothing 
is  better  than  to  let  the  patient  or  the  normal  child  play  away  by  him- 
or  hersdf  as  long  as  they  will  be  contented, — and  by  adding  an  occa- 
tional  toy  or  block  or  gift,  induce  new  action  and  new  combinations. 

And  we  find  the  great  enunciations  of  science  agreeing  with  the 
universal  principles  Froebel  uttered,  both  clearly  indicating  a  har- 
monious and  evolving  nature  ever  underlying  the  outer  manifesta- 
tions, especially  when  the  being  is  left  to  its  own  undirected  intuitions. 

Those  whose  souls  are  thnlled  by  the  musical  accord  of  life  will 
revere  what  is,  will  guard  that  which  is  possessed,  and  will  nurture  that 
which  is  in  process  of  becoming.  In  many  cases  deficient  persons 
hardly  recognize  or  understand  their  own  identity, —  they  will  call 
themselves  "it"  or  "she"  or  "he"  instead  of  "I."  They  seem  to 
exhibitfat  times  an  interior  intelligent  consciousness  of  themselves 
which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  their  own  bodies,  and  will  speak  of 
his  throwing  the  ball,  as  if  it  were  an  outsider,  looking  on.  This  is 
one*of  the  strongest  corroborations  of  my  theory  that  all  the  while  the 
brain  remains  a  poor  and  inefficient  instrument,  the  real  ^o  of  the 
child  is  advancing,  progressing  by  its  own  observations.  I  believe 
you  cannot  fail  in  making  an  appeal  to  it  from  the  first;  tacitly  recog- 
nizing it,  and  adapting  your  teaching  to  its  growing  intelligence! 
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A  woman  who  had  **  had  a  shock"  and  was  Ijdng  partially  paral- 
yzed and  unable  to  render  herself  inteUigible*  had  a  real  down  East 
Yankee  aunt  to  come  and  take  care  of  her.  By  the  bed  were  two 
large  sunny  windows,  facing  south  and  west  With  that  cast  iron  rule 
cS  economy  and  thrift  whidi  is  so  characteristic  of  her  kind,  the  aunt 
persisted  in  drawing  down  the  heavy  green  shades  as  soon  as  the  sun 
poured  into  the  room,  because  the  carpet  was  new  and  it  would  fade. 
The  poor  invalid  lay  there  all  summer,  shut  into  a  darkened  room. 
Gorgeous  and  beautiful  mornings,  sunsets  of  glory,  nights,  even,  of 
summer  radiance,  were  either  wholly  or  partly  shut  away  from  the 
wistful  eyes  which  grew  sadder  and  sadder.  The  poor  lady  recovered, 
and  at  last  could  speak.  The  first  half  articulate  words  she  uttered 
were,  **  Pull  up  those  curtains!    My  very  soul  is  starved!" 

Shall  it  be  that  the  bodily  *'shut  ins" — ^those  who  by  inheritance, 
or  accident,  or  illness,  or  embryonic  non-development,  or  by  the 
mother's  carelessness  or  the  father's  vice  or  by  any  other  of  the  hundred 
ways  of  sorrow,  thru  which  angel  souls  come  into  human  bodies  and 
are  cramped  there, — shall  it  be,  I  say,  that  any  economic,  ignorant, 
perhaps  well-meaning  but  utterly  uncomprehending  person,  law  or 
custom,  shall  pull  down  the  blinds  upon  these  unhappy  ones,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  sunshine  of  nature,  crompanionship,  teaching, 
uplifting,  helping,  for  fear  "it  won't  amount  to  anything,"  ''they 
cannot  understand — ^it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money,"  '* folks 
without  brains  can't  be  taught  nothin'  "! 
\^^    Shall  their  souls  starve  ? 

Indifference  is  the  blind  usually  pulled  down.  The  mentaDy 
deficient  are  usually  physically  deficient,  and  when  we  see  even  physi- 
cal inharmony  we  feel  a  natural  repulsion.  If  it  is  accompanied  by 
mental  dullness  it  becomes  an  offense.  If  both  the  phjrsical  and 
mental  development  are  very  imperfect,  leading  to  grotesque,  silly,  or 
disgusting  actions,  the  unfortunate  becomes  obnoxious.  In  any  case, 
to  associate  with  such  requires  nerve,  will,  decision,  Love  is  seldom 
awakened  by  this  soul,  shut  in.  Pity  degenerates  with  familiarity  and 
becomes  stolid  endurance.  The  heart  unattracted  by  any  beauty, 
the  mind  never  met  by  any  congeniality, — ^indifference  ensues,  puUs 
down  the  blinds,  and  while  faithfully  performing  the  daily  duty, 
precisely  as  did  the  aunt  from  down  East, — ^the  persons  who  have 
charge  of  the  patient  hide  the  morning  and  daylight  and  moonlight, 
the  poetry,  the  nobility,  the  richness  of  their  own  souls  away — for  fear 
they  will  fade,  like  that  new  carpet,  in  the  invalid's  bedroom. 

Know  this : — ^You  cannot  give  to  any  human  being  a  sweet  thought, 
a  lovely  phrase,  a  charming  courtesy,  a  happy  expression,  a  smile,  a 
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word  of  sympathy,  without  helping  that  human  being  to  grow,  whether 
it  be  an  infant,  just  able  to  clutch  his  tiny  fist  around  your  thumb,  or 
he  who  stands  lughest  in  the  world's  esteem.  Let  us  crown  ourselves 
with  rosebuds  before  they  be  withered. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  not  any  of  those  devices  which  are  used 
for  the  education  of  normal  children  should  be  omitted  in  the  education 
of  the  deficient.  An  hour  at  least  should  be  devoted  daily  to  those 
suggestions  of  beauty,  art,  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  health,  emotion, 
which  will  pour  into  the  beclouded  mind  like  vivifying  streams.  Heed 
as  long  as  life  lingers  in  the  body,  to  the  mortal  environment, — ^the  spirit 
must  depend  very  greatly  upon  what  it  can  gain  thru  the  physical 
senses  for  its  nutrition.  Good  pictures,  good  music,  good  poetry, 
good  oratory,  the  recital  of  true  historical  adventure  and  accomplish- 
ment, the  teaching  by  invitation  of  courtesy  in  all  its  social  forms,  the 
play,  the  concert,  the  menagerie,  in  fact,  as  broad  a  range  of  ex- 
perience should  be  allowed  to  such  pupils  as  to  any  other,  no  matter 
whether  they  appear  to  take  it  in  or  not!  Mountains,  the  sea,  the 
landscape, — ^who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  point  out  their  grandeur 
or  serenity  to  an  idiot  ?  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  i-uch  a  course 
could  do  him  the  least  good.  But  why  not  ?  In  the  every-day  life 
that  surrounds  us  we  intelligently  will  this  or  that  and  accomplish  our 
will  by  setting  our  attention  on  the  object  and  then  proceeding  to 
action.  But  at  the  same  time  the  invisible  life  of  the  spirit  is  going  on, 
with  its  own  functions  and  powers,  and  the  spirit  of  us  being  the 
dominant  force  of  us,  it  often  wills  in  a  way  of  which  we,  as  physical 
beings  are  unaware.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  while  our  bodies  grow 
and  our  intellects  develop  that  our  spirits  lie  dormant,  waiting  for  us 
to  get  thru  with  our  material  forms  before  it  clothes  us  with  a  spiritual 
form  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  senses  of  the  spirit  even  while  attached 
to  an  envelope  of  flesh,  are  infinitely  finer  than  the  senses  of  the  body, 
and  these  faculties  and  senses  of  the  spirit  may  be  opened  by  you  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  universal  truth  and  knowledge  which  pervades 
the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere.  There  is,  then,  no  absurdity  in 
pointing  out  the  brightness  of  a  constellation  to  a  child  who  cannot 
articulate  a  single  sentence!  The  Pleiades  may  flood  his  soul  with  a 
knowledge  too  high  for  earth. 

Shakespeare  knew  this  when  he  wrote: 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings; 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim, 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls: — 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  heer  it. 
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TUs  80ul  culture,  tben»  is  a  vocation  both  of  dignity  and  aolenmitj, 
"worthy  the  highest  ambition.  It  does  not  simply  mean  to  make 
'unfortunate  or  disabled  people  physically  comfortable,  to  control 
them  so  that  they  shall  not  hurt  themselves  or  others,  to  give  them 
'such  occupations  as  shall  arrest  and  retain  their  attention,  to  use 
•Temedial  exercises  which  shall  develop  or  renew  the  use  of  their 
'•physical  organs, — to  help  them  spend  the  time  contentedly  and  to 
-ievdh  Ihem  what  is  possible  of  good  manners.    Beyond  all  these  things 

•  which  are  in  themsdves  invaluable,  are  suggestions  of  ideas,  bcgin- 

•  nings  of  thought,  on  all  the  plains  of  art,  on  all  the  lines  of  intdlectual 

•  attainment, — ^which  shall  act  as  soul-seeds,  planted  and  nurtured  here 

•  and  now,  and  which  will  inevitably  be  taken  into  the  soil  of  the  soul, 

"where  they  will  germinate,  push  up  their  little  blades,  and  in  time  grow 

^into  full  fruitage  and  harvest.    If  there  can  be  no  real  happiness  for  a 

Mieficient  person  on  earth, — ^atid  that  there  can  he  none  we  know, — for 

^ho  can  fully  enjoy  without  comprehension  of  the  joy  ?    At  least  we 

can  help  to  prepare  that  soul  for  real  happiness  when  it  is  at  last  freed 

from  its  bondage  to  earth  and  its  earthly  body,  by  giving  it  all  the 

education  possible,  all  the  hints,  suggestions,  enlightenment,  the 

emotions,  the  practical  sympathy  one  would  give  to  the  most  congenial 

friend.    For  if  we  could  only  see  the  exquisite  purity,  innocence, 

truth,  trust,  and  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  spirit  within,  what  an  honor 

we  should  feel  it  to  be  to  know  so  divine  a  creature!    Conscience 

dwells  with  him, — a  beautiful  mediator  between  his  spirithood  and 

your  humanity;  he  is  becoming  something  immeasurably  great,  by 

means  of  every  thought  that  he  eageriy  gathers  up  from  any  soiirce; 

insignificant  he  appears,  yet  none  shall  over-shadow  him  in  the  great 

•day  of  Understanding.    liCt  us  be  faithful,  then, — ^for  after  all,  we 

are  souls  ourselves,  and  perhaps  we  shall  gain  as  high  a  place  as  his  in 

time! 

And  thinking,  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  akin  to  pain,  yet  with  a 
certainty  of  all  that  lies  beneath  these  obscured  natures,  how  much 
there  is  in  all  of  us,  no  matter  how  talented  how  brilliant,  or  how 
righteous  we  may  be,  that  we  would  prefer  to  hide,  for  none  of  us  are 
perfect,  no,  not  one.  I  have  written  the  following  little  poem  to  ex* 
.press  in  some  poor  way  my  own  attitude  toward  these. 

VEILED. 

The  idiot,  the  clown,  the  criminal 

In  their  garments  scant  or  good, — 
The  beggar,  the  peasant,  the  alien, — 

They  have  never  been  understood. 
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We  think  of  the  look,  the  odor, 

The  act,  the  filth,  the  dole, — 
We  do  not  search  to  its  inmoet  core 

The  secret  spring  of  the  soull 

There,  cloudless,  serene,  and  silent 

And  clean  as  a  new  bom  child 
She  sits  in  her  wonderful  temple 

A  Being  still  undefiled. 

She  knoweth  their  low  beginnings; 

She  feeleth  their  bodies'  lack; 
And  the  stings  of  the  thorns  of  evil 

That  clutch  along  their  track. 

How  poverty  builds  their  prison. 

How  ignorance  holds  the  key. 
And  temptation  is  relentless, — 

Aye,  all  of  these  ills  weighs  she! 

And  oh,  if  we  praise  the  martyrs 

Who  pangs  of  the  rack  endured. 
Could  we  know, — ^we  should  love  divinely 
These  transiently  obscured. 

Woodbury^  N.  J.  Cora  Linn  Daniels. 


Manual  Labor 

We  are  always  in  these  days  endeavoriiig  to  separate  intellect  and 
manual  labor;  we  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking,  and  another 
to  be  always  working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  an 
operative;  whereas  the  workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the 
thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other 
despising,  his  brother;  and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up  of  morbid 
thinkers  and  miserable  workers. 

John  Rubkin. 


Education  is  essentially  an  inner  process,  a  change  of  heart,  a 
Tevelation. — C.  ELinfobd  Henderson,  in  Teachers  Mcyazine. 


A  sensible  principal  knows  when  to  let  a  good  teacher  alone. — The 
School  Journal. 
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[For  dtoooMloti.] 

Cbc  Disadi^antajrcs  of  education 

TeacheiB  who  are  well  grounded  in  pedagogy  will  have  no  difficultyin 
handling  the  inffenioiu  aiguments  advanced  in  the  following  article.  The 
conclumona  of  tne  writer  represent  the  opinion  of  quite  a  luge  number  of 
intelligent  people,  but  they  are  wrong  nevertheless.  The  editor  would  like 
to  receive  rephes  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  words  in  length  meeting 
the  principal  contentions  of  the  author. 

|T  is  an  old  experience  that  the  most  prominent  men  in  nearly 
every  province  of  human  acti\dty  have  been  amateurs  and 
autodidacts.  To  take  a  few  of  the  best  known  examples: 
Cromwell  was  a  farmer,  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive  were 
clerks,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  brought  up  for  trade.  Lord 
Goschen  for  commerce,  and  Lord  Cromer  for  the  army.  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  prepared  for  law,  failed  twice  to  pass  hiis  examination, 
became  a  country  squire,  and  drifted  without  any  training  into  the 
Prussian  diplomatic  service  and  the  cabinet,  and  founded  the  German 
Empire.  George  Washington  was  a  surveyor,  Benjamin  Franklin 
a  printer,  Abraham  Lincoln  a  lumberman,  M.  de  Witte  a  railway 
official.  Sir  William  Herschell  was  a  musician,  Faraday  a  bookbinder, 
Scott  a  lawyer's  clerk,  Murat  a  student  of  theology,  Ney  a  notary's 
clerk,  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  madiine  and  the  first 
cotton  manufacturer,  a  barber,  Spinoza,  a  glass-blower,  Adam  Smith 
a  clergyman,  I^ord  Armstrong  an  attorney,  Herbert  Spencer  an  en- 
gineer, Pasteur,  the  father  of  modem  medicine  and  chinirgy,  a  chemist, 
Edison  a  newsvender;  George  Stephenson  and  most  of  the  great 
inventors  and  creators  of  industry  of  his  time  were  ordinary  working 
men. 

When  we  look  round  we  find  not  only  that  many  leaders  of  men 
were  devoid  of  a  highly  specialized  training  in  that  particular  branch 
of  human  activity  in  which  they  excel,  Uiat  they  were  self-taught 
amateurs,  but  that  many  of  the  ablest  politicians  and  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  have  not  even  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair 
general  education.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  learned  at  school  only  the 
three  Rs,  and  those  very  incompletely.  President  Garfield  worked 
with  a  boatman  when  only  ten  years  old.  President  Jackson  was  a 
saddler  and  never  spelled  correctly.  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
started  life  as  a  farmer,  and  President  Andrew  Johnson,  a  former 
tailor,  visited  no  school,  and  learned  reading  only  from  his  wife. 
Geoige  Peabody  started  work  when  only  eleven  years  old,  Andrew 
Carnegie  began  his  commercial  career  when  twelve  years  old  as  a 
factory  hand,  Charles  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  drove  a  coach  as  a  boy,  and  then  became  a  stake-driver 
at  an  iron  works.     Josiah  Wedgwood  started  work  when  only  eleven 
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years  old;  Arkwright,  the  father  of  our  cotton  industry,  was  never 
at  school,  Edison  was  engaged  in  selling  papers  when  twelve  years  of 
age.  and  Sir  Hiram  IVIaxim  was  with  a  carriage  buUder  when  he  was 
fourteen.  *' Commodore"  Comehus  Vanderbilt,  the  railway  king» 
who  left  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  started  as  a  ferryman 
at  a  tender  age;  the  founder  of  the  wealth  of  the  Astors  was  a  butcher's 
boy,  Baron  Amsel  Mayer  von  Rothschild  a  peddler,  Alfred  Krupp  a 
smith,  Rockefeller,  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  a  derk.  All 
these  most  successful  men  were  autodidacts. 

Why  have  so  few  eminently  successful  men  been  school-trained  ? 
Because  the  acceptance  of  ready-made  opinions  kills  the  original 
thinking  power  and  unbiased  resourcefulness  of  the  mind,  and  para- 
mount success  cannot  be  achieved  by  docile  scholars  and  imitators^ 
but  only  by  pioneers.  Besides,  the  independent  spirits  who  are  pre- 
destined for  future  greatness  arc  usually  impatient  of  the  restraint  of 
schools,  and  of  their  formal  and  largely  unpractical  tuition,  and  wish 
to  be  free  to  follow  their  own  instincts  towards  success. 

In  view  of  these  numerous  well-known  instances  of  greatness 
achieved  by  men  unaided,  but  also  unspoiled  by  education,  who 
taught  themselves  what  they  found  necessary  to  learn,  which  instances 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum^  it  is  only  natural  to  find  a  strong 
opposition  to  education  among  the  unlearned  men  whose  native 
shrewd  common-sense  has  not  been  affected  by  the  reading  of  books. 
But  even  the  learned  b^'n  to  waver  and  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  much-vaunted  benefits  of  learning  have  not  been  largely  over- 
estimated, and  whether  the  undoubted  advantages  of  education  are 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  corresponding  disadvantages. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  of  education  have  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  experiences  in  the  South  African  war. 
Many  observers  have  been  struck  by  the  curious  phenomenon  that 
the  most  highly  educated  British  officers  had  on  the  whole  so  little 
success  against  the  Boer  officers,  who  were  not  only  quite  unlearned  in 
the  science  of  war,  but  also  mostly  uneducated,  and  sometimes  grossly 
ignorant  in  elementary  knowlec^e,  peasants  who  had  perhaps  not 
even  heard  the  names  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Moltke, 
whose  every  battle  our  erudite  officers  had  at  their  fingers'  ends. 

The  highest  military  school  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Staff  college. 
The  officers  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  thru  that  institution  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  intellectual,  and  are  marked  out  for  future 
employment  in  the  most  responsible  positions.  They  are  the  most 
scientific  soldiers  and  represent  the  flower  of  learning  in  the  army. 
Consequently  it  might  be  expected  that  the  most  distinguished  generals 
should  be  Staff  college  men.     However,  if  we  look  thru  the  Army 
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list,  it  appears  that  the  most  successful  officers  in  the  Boer 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  John  French,  Sir  George  White 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Lord  Dundonald,  Sir  Hedor 
Macdonald,  and  General  Baden-Powell — have  not  passed  the  Staff 
collie.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  late  General  Coll^» 
who  lost  Majuba,  was  a  prominent  militaiy  scientist  and  Staff  college 
professor,  and  that  General  Gatacre,  who  was  defeated  at  Stormbeig, 
and  Grenerals  Kelly-Kenny,  Hildyud,  Hart,  and  Barton,  who  also 
took  part  in  the  South  African  war,  tho  not  with  conspicuous  success, 
have  the  much-coveted  P.S.C.  (passed  Staff  college)  printed  before 
their  names.  In  the  South  African  war  it  came  to  pass,  as  some 
crusty  old  colonels  had  prophesied,  that  the  officers  who  were  brimful 
of  scientific  military  knowledge,  and  who  could  talk  so  learnedly  on 
strat^y  and  tactics,  achieved  nothing  on  the  field  of  battle.  Tliose 
who  adiieved  something  had  not  been  ''  trained"  to  generalship  in  the 
Staff  college,  and  had  not  had  their  natural  thinking  power,  thor 
common-sense,  crowded  out  of  existence  by  the  absorption  of  a  huge 
store  of  book-learning. 

After  some  initial  defeats  of  the  British  army,  a  distinguished 
general  was  sent  out,  and  it  was  reported  that  wherever  he  went,  a 
large  library  of  military  works,  strategical,  tactical,  and  historiod, 
went  with  him.  He  and  his  library  went  to  Africa  to  save  the  situa- 
tion, but  not  many  months  after  that  distinguished  scientific  general 
returned  in  disgrace  to  England,  together  with  his  libraiy.  His 
imposing  book  knowledge,  with  which  he  could  talk  down  any  mere 
fighting  officer,  had  availed  him  nothing  in  the  field. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

In  view  of  these  few  examples,  which  are  universally  known,  and 
many  more  which  are  less  familiar,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
thoughtful  men  begin  to  question  the  efficacy  of  education  altogether. 
Hence  the  danger  seems  impending  that  after  a  spell  of  overneduca- 
tion  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  should  bring  us  back  again  to  under- 
education.  Consequently  it  seems  opportune  to  consider  what  the 
object  of  education  should  be,  what  the  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  education  are,  how  the  disadvantages  of  education  are 
caused,  and  how  they  may  be  obviated,  so  that  only  the  advantages 
of  education  should  remain. 

The  object  of  education  has  been  laid  down  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  all  times.  Eang  Solomon  recommends  education  in  order  *'  to  give 
subtility  to  the  simple,  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion'* 
(Prov.  i.  S),  and  tho  he  frequently  recommends  knowledge,  he  con- 
siders it  as  subsidiary  to  understanding,   and  wisely  emphasizes 
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''Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom*  and  with  all 
thy  getting,  get  understanding"  (Prov.  iv.  7). 

The  advantages  of  a  proper  education  are  too  generally  known  to 
be  enlarged  upon,  consequently  we  may  turn  at  once  to  the  disadvan- 
tages inherent  to  education. 

No  great  thinker  believes  in  the  indiscriminate  and  uncritical 
acquisition,  the  mere  storage  of  dead  book-knowledge,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  intellect,  a  result  which  is  usually  arrived  at  by  the 
cramming  in  preparation  for  e3caminations,  as  practised  by  our  present- 
day  education.  Learning  by  rote  was  probably  in  former  ages  as 
popular  among  schoolmasters  as  it  is  now,  because  it  shows  quickest 
some  tangible  results  of  education.  Aware  of  this  danger  Solomon 
urges  again  and  again  in  his  proverbs  ''Get  wisdom,''  '*Gret  under- 
standing," '*Get  discretion."  He  evidently  thought  an  actively 
working  and  intdligent  brain  more  valuable  than  one  filled  with 
knowledge. 

No  doubt  the  object  of  education  should  be  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, cultivate  the  taste,  correct  the  temper,  form  the  manners 
and  habits  of  youth,  and,  especially,  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their 
future  stations  by  preparing  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  Is  this  object 
attained  to  any  degree  by  our  present  education,  or  does  it  chiefly 
endow  us  with  a  show  of  motley  knowledge,  mostly  useless  in  after 
life,  to  the  detriment  of  our  natural  thinking  powers  and  of  our  com- 
mon-sense ? 

The  danger  inherent  to  the  possession  of  a  store  of  undigested 
knowledge  is  that  it  shackles,  stifles,  and  often  kills  the  free  working 
of  the  brain.  That  great  danger  of  education  has  been  clear  to  many 
great  men  from  Solomon  onwards,  who  have  given  the  matter  a 
thought.  Of  the  numerous  epigrams  which  have  been  coined  to 
warn  against  the  danger  of  substituting  a  dead  weight  of  undigested 
and  therefore  useless  knowledge  for  an  active  unprejudiced  and  dear 
brain  endowed  with  common-sense,  I  should  like  to  mention  only 
two:  Goethe's  "The  greater  the  knowledge  the  greater  the  doubt," 
and  Hazlitt's  **  The  most  learned  are  often  the  most  narrow-minded 
men."  The  truth  of  these  sayings  is  absolutely  dear  to  every  one; 
only  this  truth,  tho  instinctively  fdt,  has  not  sufliciently  been  taken 
to  heart  by  those  who  direct  the  education  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  "Knowledge  is  power,"  but  knowledge  in 
itself  is  not  power,  only  applied  knowledge  is  power.  Knowledge  is 
like  money,  not  valuable  in  itself,  but  only  valuable  for  what  it  will 
buy.  Knowledge  is  like  a  strong  weapon,  but  the  best  weapon  is 
useless  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  widd  it.  Knowledge  is 
an  dementary  power,  but  the  power  of  the  Niagara,  or  of  steam,  or 
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of  electricity,  would  be  useless  to  mankind  unless  intdligence  directs 
that  power  to  some  practical  purpose.  The  Chinese  knew  magnetic 
iron  long  before  the  Europeans  knew  it.  To  them  it  was  a  piece  ot 
iron  and  nothing  more.  Handled  by  European  intdligence,  magnetic 
iron  became  a  useful  factor  in  the  compass,  which  gave  Europe  the 
rule  of  the  seas.  The  Chinese  knew  also  gunpowder  before  the 
Europeans  knew  it,  but  to  them  it  was  only  a  plaything  used  in  fire- 
works. A  man  who  has  read  endless  treatises  on  boxing,  and  who  has 
studied  the  fights  of  all  great  boxers,  gets  knocked  out  whilst  he  is 
reflecting  how  Jackson  or  Fitzsimmons  would  have  behaved.  The 
officer  whose  mind  is  soaked  in  militaiy  literature  and  who  can  tdl 
why  Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Austeriitz  and  why  Frederick  the 
Great  lost  the  battle  of  Hochkirch  has  lost  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  his 
common-sense,  the  buoyancy,  resourcefulness,  and  impartiality  of 
mind  with  which  a  less  erudite  officer  would  tackle  a  difficult  question. 
A  learned  officer  whose  intelligence  has  been  swallowed  up  by  his 
military  studies  will  not  immediately  fit  his  tactics  to  the  case  in  point, 
as  his  free  common-sense  would  suggest,  but  tries  often  to  make  the 
case  in  point  fit  the  theories  which  he  has  imbibed,  of  the  historical 
precedents  and  parallels,  which  his  memory,  not  his  judgment,  sug- 
gests to  him.  An  example :  On  the  15th  of  December,  1899,  General 
Buller  telegraphed  to  Ix)rd  Lansdowne  from  Chievdey  Camp: 

.  .  .  My  view  is  that  I  ought  to  let  Ladysmith  go  and  keep  good  position 
for  the  defense  of  South  Natal,  and  let  time  help  us.  .  .  .  Tne  best  thing  I 
ean  suggest  is  that  I  should  keep  defensive  position  and  fight  it  out  in  a 
countryoetter  suited  to  our  tactics. 

Instead  of  looking  at  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  his  tactics  with 
an  unbiased  mind,  and  fitting  his  tactics  to  the  ground  and  circum- 
stances, General  Buller  evidently  wished  to  fit  ihe  ground  and  cir- 
cumstances to  his  unsuitable  book-tactics  and  proposed  to  retire  to 
South  Natal  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  enemy  would  oblige  him  by 
following  after,  and  thus  enable  him  to  fight  there  according  to  the 
book.  Other  generals  complained  that  the  Boers  "bolted"  before  an 
attack  with  the  bayonet  could  be  '*  brought  home. "  They  seemed  to 
consider  that  the  Boers  did  not  play  the  game  squarely  in  deviating 
from  the  tactics  taught  in  the  text-books. 

The  two  greatest  statesmen  of  modem  times,  Bismarck  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  might  be  called  uncultured.  Bismarck  was  compara- 
tively unlearned  and  certainly  not  bookish.  In  fact,  he  expressed 
more  than  once  his  contempt  of  political  and  of  economical  theorists, 
and  relied  solely  on  his  broad  untranunelled  common-sense,  taking  no 
notice  of  professorial  theories  and  protestations.  Unhampered  by  the 
superfluous  knowledge  and  the  esthetic  feelings  of  a  Gladstone,  and 
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quite  free  from  the  theories  of  political  scientists  and  political  econ- 
omists, he  brushed  the  hair-splitting  arguments  of  over^^nilture  aside, 
kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  main  issue,  and  rapidly  led  his  country 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  to  greatness,  unity,  and  wealth.  Again, 
that  great  statesman,  Abraham  lincoln,  the  former  lumberman, 
brought  the  sturdy  practical  sober  common-sense  and  the  fearless 
determination  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse  with  nature 
from  the  backwoods  into  office,  and  saved  America  from  disruption. 
No  bookish  men  of  science  would  have  been  able  to  replace  either 
Bismarck  or  Lincoln. 

The  business  man  of  the  first  rank  in  great  Britain,  America,  or 
Germany  has,  as  far  as  is  known,  come  from  commercial  high  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Cam^e's  advice  to  **  start  young 
and  broom  in  hand"  is  most  excellent  counsel.  While  great  fortunes 
and  great  industries  have  almost  invariably  been  created  by  unedu- 
cated men,  parvenus  unembarrassed  with  learning,  who  taught  them- 
selves what  they  found  necessary  to  know,  we  find  on  the  other  hand 
that  those  men  who  have  made  commercial  science,  political  economy, 
their  study,  have  not  shown  any  success  in  business  and  have  remained 
theorists.  Most  political  economists  have  had  to  live  on  their  pen. 
Mr.  Cobden  went  bankrupt  in  business.  It  is  tine  that  Ricardo  was 
well  off,  but  he  was  a  stockbroker  by  trade,  and  with  him  political 
economy  was  only  a  hobby,  not  a  serious  pursuit.  It  is  strange  how 
few  business  men  of  the  first  rank  have  a  good  word  to  say  of  political 
economv. 

If  we  look  at  the  masses  of  the  people  we  find  that,  owing  to  educa- 
tion, nearly  everybody  can  read,  and  does  read  copiously.  Every 
laborer  and  his  wife  read  regularly  their  paper,  free  public  libraries 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  the  best  books  can  be  bought  at  ten  cents 
a  volume,  and  there  is  hardly  a  famUy,  howsoever  poor  it  may  be, 
without  a  library  of  much-read  books.  It  might  be  assumed  that  with 
the  opening  of  the  intellectual  world  of  books,  the  intellect  of  the  people 
would  also  have  been  opened  correspondingly,  and  that  the  people 
should  be  more  enlightened.  However,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
that  is  the  case.  Perhaps  at  no  time  have  uncritical  credulousness 
and  crass  superstition  been  greater.  Perhaps  at  no  time  have  swind- 
lers, quacks,  and  charletans  of  all  kinds  found  a  larger  and  more 
gullible  clientele.  Chiromancy  and  clairvoyance  flourish  and  find 
countless  patrons.  The  wildest  schemes  floated  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change find  the  millions  of  the  public  ready,  and  the  thousands  are 
raked  in  by  missing-word  competitions,  bucket-shops,  and  other 
transparent  frauds.  Common-sense  and  intellect  are  smothered  in 
paper  and  printer's  ink. 
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The  ayeiage  man  reads  not  for  information,  but  for  amusement. 
Divorces,  munlers,  betting,  etc.,  are  the  most  popular  items,  as  a 
glance  at  the  papers,  or  a  visit  to  the  public  libraries,  will  show,  and 
popular  magazines  and  books  are  filled  with  extravagant  stories  of  the 
love  and  murder  type,  which  only  serve  to  distort  the  peofde's  ideas  of 
life,  and  may  alsb  be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  hooligan. 

In  spite  of  the  universal  education  of  the  people  the  stage  b  steadfly 
degenerating.  The  masses  are  no  longer  able  to  follow  a  drama, 
notwithstanding  universal  education,  and  can  only  concentrate  their 
minds  sufficiency  to  follow  performances  of  the  Scraps  style,  composed 
of  comic  songs,  ballets,  acrobatic  feats,  and  buffoonery.  The  brain  of 
the  people  has  evidently  not  been  sharpened,  but  been  dulled  and 
softened,  by  too  much  reading. 

Public  opinion  is  ready-made  by  the  newspapers,  and  is  assimilated 
without  criticism  by  their  readers.  Common-sense  is  getting  more 
and  more  uncommon,  and  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  a  usdess  store 
of  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends  of  information.  For  a  nation  whose 
policy  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  masses,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
supplants  the  native  common-sense  and  the  judgment  of  the  people  by 
a  confused  mass  of  useless  unassimilated  knowledge  seems  distinctly 
dangerous. 

It  might  be  objected  that  common-sense  is  not  a  subject  that  can 
be  taught  in  schools,  like  writing  or  languages.  That  is  true  to  some 
extent,  but  common-sense  can  either  he  developed  and  strengthoied 
in  schools,  or  can  be  neglected  and  stifled.  The  tendency  of  schools 
constantly  to  provide  for  the  scholar  authoritative  ready-made  opinions 
which  he  need  not  trouble  to  question  or  investigate,  is  no  doubt  fatal 
to  his  common-sense.  Instead  of  exercising  and  stimulating  the 
power  of  judgment  and  criticism  in  the  tender  brain,  and  encouraging 
it  to  work  independently,  schools  work  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
memory,  which  has  to  assimilate  a  bewildering  heterogeneous  mass  of 
chiefly  ornamental  facts  and  data,  which  more  often  than  not  prove 
utterly  usdess  in  after-life. 

Instead  of  filling  the  pupil's  head  with  knowledge  r^ardless  of 
his  judgment,  schools  should,  before  fdl,  awaken  the  mental  initiative 
and  invigorate  the  independent  thinking  power  of  their  pupils,  and 
encourage  them  to  use  their  common-sense,  in  order  to  give  "sub- 
tility  to  the  simple,  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion." 
However,  instead  of  thus  equipping  their  pupils  for  life,  they  cram 
the  youthful  brains  so  choke-full  with  chiefly  ornamental,  and  there- 
fore futile,  knowledge,  that  their  common-sense  becomes  stunted. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
O.  Eltzbacher,  in  Nineteenth  Century  and  After^ 
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^^Y  HJ  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  fail  to  realize  that  the  smoke 
X^  I    upon  the  social,  financial,  and  political  horizon  indicates 
fire. 

So  much  talk  of  *' frenzied  finance/'  of  troubles  in  the 
business  world,  of  dissentions  in  our  great  financial  centers,  of  corpor- 
ate oppression,  drives  us  to  the  conclusion  that  something  is  wrong  in 
the  financial  situation. 

And  something  is  wrong  there. 

Reports  of  political  dishonesty,  of  corruption,  of  graft,  indicate 
that  the  political  situation  is  not  all  that  it  should  be;  tibat  something 
is  wrong  in  our  governmental  machineiy. 

And  something  is  wrong  there. 

What  is  it  that  is  wrong  ? 

Some  people  have  been  content  to  assert  that  the  secret  of  the 
difficulty  is  the  tendency  towards  great  aggr^ations  of  capital,  great 
corporations,  and  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  our  troubles.    Is  it  ? 

True,  this  has  been  an  era  of  consolidation. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  while  originally  men  sought  consolidation  fov 
the  purpose  of  added  strength,  later  combination  was  sought  as  a 
method  of  covering  up  weaknesses,  to  hide  deficiency,  to  join  the  weak 
with  the  strong,  to  conceal  fraud,  and  to  pass  the  whole  over  to  the 
public  as  a  sound  proposition. 

Aggregations  of  capital  and  corporate  or  other  combinations  are 
often  the  centers  where  such  evils  become  most  apparent.  But  these 
are  not  the  things  which  are  wrong.  They  are  the  symptoms;  they 
are  not  the  disease.  They  are  not  the  cause.  The  real  evil  lies  in 
men,  in  character.  And  I  do  not  mean ''  other  men. ' '  The  trouble  is 
with  you  and  me — ^it  is  personal. 

CUB  PROSPEIUTY. 

We  are  answered  on  all  sides  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of 
prosperity. 

"Prosperity"  is  a  comparative  term.  If  you  mean  by  it  that 
ever}rthing  is  all  right,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  are  proceedings 
upon  a  basis  on  which  they  ought  to  proceed,  that  there  are  no  perils, 
in  the  present  situation,  no  dajogers  to  be  eliminated;  in  short,  if  by 
prosperity  you  mean  that  there  is  no  need  of  reform  or  reformers,  theut 
I  must  disagree  with  you.     Hailing  as  I  do  from  a  financial  center,  I 

^Commencement  address  by  James  B.  Dill,  of  New  York,  Oberlin  college,. 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  28,  1Q05. 
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say,  *' You  and  I  are  not  prosperous/'  We  may  be  rich  in  money; 
our  stomachs  may  be  full,  our  heads  and  our  hands  busy.  But  that 
IS  not  prosperity,  nor  all  there  b  of  prosperity.  All  is  not  well.  For 
we  are  losing  sight  of  character. 

Note  the  trusts.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital have  contributed  to  our  material  prosperity;  that  is  true,  and  it  is 
good.  But  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  these  combinations  are  using 
their  forces  and  their  eneigies  to  accomplish  their  own  ends  without 
due  rq^ard  to  the  rights  of  individuals  or  of  the  public.  This  they  do 
naturally.  Power  always  carries  with  it  an  instinctive  human  desire 
to  adopt  the  theory  that  *'  might  is  right. "  Some  of  our  foremost  moi 
are  working  on  that  theory. 

The  menace  in  our  so-called  prosperity  of  to-day  is  that  the  men 
among  us  who  become  powers — ^financial,  political,  social — abuse 
their  power.  Conditions  in  the  business  and  financial  worid  are  not 
wholesome.  Let  us  look  a  Ettle  deeper.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
matters  in  the  abstract,  it  is  not  with  theories,  it  is  not  with  forms. 
The  trouble  is  concrete.  The  evils  of  the  past  are  our  fault.  The 
wrong  is  personal.    We  are  not  honest. 

The  cause  of  to-day's  existing  evils  is  not  that  our  theories  of  finance 
or  poUtics  or  corporation  law  are  wrong.  They  may  be  wrong,  but 
they  are  not  **the*'  wrong.  Back  of  them  are  the  evils  which  have 
their  origin  within  our  men  and  our  women.  No,  the  cause  is  per- 
sonal; and — ^this  I  say  deliberately — ^the  great  wrongdoing  is  by  edu- 
cated men  and  educated  women. 

Of  pretenders,  deceivers  of  the  public,  grafters,  the  more  skilful, 
and  hence  most  dangerous,  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  educated  men 
and  educated  women. 

Men — ^and  women —  of  high  social,  financial,  and  political  stand- 
ing— seem  to  have  established  for  themselves  a  code  of  conduct  at 
variance  with  the  good  old-fashioned  somewhat  neglected  Ten  Com- 
mandments. That  is  where  the  fault  lies ;  it  b  ours — ^yours  and  mine. 
These  men  and  these  women  are  made  of  the  same  material  of  which 
we  are  made.  We  do  in  our  spheres  what  they  do  in  theirs.  We  are 
at  fault  because  we  uphold  and  follow  them. 

A  large  part  of  our  modem  prosperity  consists  of  an  ovei^produc- 
tion  of  fraud  and  sham.  The  crisis  is  acute.  A  feeling  of  distrust 
is  growing  thruout  the  country.  Many  branches  of  financial  business 
have  been  in  one  way  or  another  taken  possession  of  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unwary. 

Trust  companies  have  been  made  the  mediums  of  the  flotation  of 
specious  and  fraudulent  promotions. 
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Some  life  insurance  companies,  the  highest  and  what  should  be  the 
most  sacied  form  of  investment,  are,  as  we  all  know  now,  conduits 
thru  which  the  savings  of  the  policy-holders  are  steered  into  operations 
for  speculative  purposes. 

Credit  and  good  faith,  not  money,  are  the  basis  of  business.  Good 
or  bad,  our  modem  prosperity  is  founded  on  public  confidence.  Take 
that  away  and  the  whole  fabric  falls. 

Well,  we  are  taking  it  away. 

Distrust — ^the  rust  which  corrodes  public  confidence — is  spreading 
in  the  land.  Suspicion  is  taking  the  place  of  belief,  scej^dsm  is 
taking  the  place  of  pubUc  faith;  many  are  inclined  to  view  an  honest 
investment  with  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  fear;  many  refuse  to  invest 
in  new  enterprises,  because  they  prefer  to  place  their  funds  in  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  where  they  think  their 
savings  are  safe.  And  there,  also,  we  are  hearing,  these  savings  are 
used  by  those  in  control  for  private  speculation.  We  hear  aright. 
These  facts  make  every  educated  man  and  woman  stop  and  ponder, 
as  I  bid  you  stop  and  ponder  now.  But  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  how 
human  these  faults  are;  how  natural;  how  they  come  home  to  all  of 
us;  and  how  we — ^you  and  I — are  the  people  to  blame,  the  people  who 
alone  can  check  the  evil. 

But  this  indictment  of  our  business  life  is  ilot  based  upon  an  inher- 
ent, incurable  defect  in  American  character. 

If  this  were  true  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  further, 
for,  however  keenly  we  might  rebel  against  the  situation,  we  must 
perforce  either  tamely  submit  or  join  in  the  riot  for  easily  acquired 
wealth  of  which  these  evils  are  the  outgrowth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  unprecedented  material  growth  of  the  country, 
the  resulting  creation  of  immense  private  fortunes,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  great  aggr^ations  of  corporate  capital,  industrial  combina- 
tions, and  railroad  mergers,  all  have  tended  to  center  the  attention  of 
the  people  upon  great  financial  deeds  and  to  rank  men  accordingly, 
causing  men  to  forget  fundamental  virtues  of  private,  individual  Ufe. 

The  effect  upon  the  great  men  themselves — ^presupposing  that  they 
are  of  the  same  honest  make-up  as  the  average  American — of  turning 
their  entire  energies  and  attention  to  the  tremendous  projects  possible 
only  in  this  country  of  tremendous  possibilities,  has  been  to  cause  them 
to  foi^et  the  same  elementary  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  their 
business  life,  however  carefully  they  may  attempt  to  adhere  to  them 
in  their  religious,  family,  or  social  relations. 

So,  in  a  spirit  of  optimistic  rather  than  pessimistic  analysis  we  look 
at  the  recognized  evils  in  our  national  life  and  trace,  if  we  may,  their 
beginnings. 
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DANGER  NO.    1. — ^PRETENSE. 

The  eariy  temptation  that  comes  to  an  educated  man  or  woman  Jb 
to  seem  rather  fban  to  be. 

It  may  not  seem  very  wrong  to  pose,  and  yet  the  poser  is  aa 
incipient  fraud. 

It  is  passing  a  human  counterfdt  on  the  public.  You  and  I  are 
not  only  the  coin,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  coin,  and  if  we  keep 
what  we  attempt  to  get  for  it — an  opinion  of  the  public  that  we  are 
better  than  we  are — ^we  are  chaigeable  with  theft 

Are  we  not  attempting  eveiy  day  to  cover  up  our  deficiencies  with 
a  patch  of  pretence  rather  than  by  hard  work  endeavoring  to  eliminate 
them? 

Ndther  men  nor  women  can  persist  and  continue  in  an  attempt  to 
mislead  the  public  without  misleading  themselves,  and  the  moment 
they  acquire  the  power  to  dull  their  sensibilities,  to  stifle  their  con- 
sciences by  presuming,  assuming,  and  finally  believing  that  they  are 
what  they  are  not,  they  have  practically  accomplished  their  own  sdf-» 
destruction  by  passing  counterfdts  upon  themselves. 

The  pretender  bea>mes  a  borrower  and  the  borrower  becomes  a 
thief. 

DANGER  NO.   2. — THE  EAST  DOLLAR. 

Wealth,  to  most  people,  is  something  that  is  sought  for  laigdy 
because  other  people  seem  to  enjoy  and  prize  it,  not  because  of  a  con- 
viction of  individual  need  of  it.  It  is  the  adoption  of  another's  stand- 
ard or  criterion  of  happiness.  It  is  the  attempt  to  put  on  another 
man's  coat  because  it  seems  to  look  well  on  the  other  man.  I  know  of 
lawyers,  great  legal  minds,  who  would  be  happy  if  they  were  merdy 
practising  law,  but  their  clients  have  money  so  they  want  monq^. 
They  have  caught  the  disease  and  they  are  not  happy.  They  devote 
their  lives  to  acquiring  riches;  they  sacrifice  every  other  aim  and  pur- 
pose in  life;  they  become  and  are  rich;  but  that  is  not  what  they  want 
to  be,  or  what  they  are  fitted  to  be. 

And  what  is  the  disease  they  have  caught  ?    It  is  the  malady  of 
making  money  easily.    Mark  the  word  '"  easily. " 

We  have  heard  for  years  that  the  American  people  worship  the 
dollar.  I  tell  you  they  are  led  astray  by  the  '*easy  doUar^**  by  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  great  wealth  is  often  accumulated. 

It  is  the  desire  for  unearned  wealth  which  side-tracks  educated 
men  and  women  from  their  real  careers. 

I  believe  that  not  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  in  this  audience  are  meant  to  be  rich.  They  are  meant  to  be 
great  physicians,  perhaps,  or  great  lawyers,  or  great  preachers,  or 
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great  teachers,  or  great  painters;  but  when  they  go  out  into  the  worid 
probably  eighty  per  cent,  will  be  tempted  to  seek  wealth,  to  join  in  the 
chase  for  the  easily  acquired  dollar. 

If  I  could  persuade  those  of  you  who  are  meant  to  be  teachers,  or 
preachers,  or  writers,  or  lawyers,  or  musicians,  or  painters  to  teach,  to 
preach,  to  write,  to  plead,  and  to  paint,  unswerved  by  the  tremendous 
influoice  of  the  great  majority,  I  should  have  done  a  sufficient  service 
for  this  day. 

But  that  is  not  my  thought.  What  I  want  to  tdl  you  must  do 
if  you  are  to  save  yourselves  and  this  country  is  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  unearned  wealth,  the  accunmiulation  of  easy  money.  That  b 
graft.  The  man  who  gets  a  dollar  unfairly^  wiihotU  earning  if,  does 
himself  an  injury  and  the  world  a  wrong.  Such  a  man  is  an  abstractor. 
He  is  not  a  producer.  He  seeks  to  support  himself  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brow.  He  first  does  himself  an  injury,  because  he 
disables  himself.  He  loses  the  ability  to  create,  to  produce,  to  earn. 
He  becomes  a  grafter.  And  he  does  the  world  a  wrong  because  the 
man  who  gets  Us  neighbor's  money  without  earning  it,  without  giving 
his  neighbor  full  return,  is  not  only  a  robber;  he  makes  the  world  a 
'•graft." 

DANGER  NO.   8. — GRAFT. 

Graft  is  the  advanced  stage  of  the  craze  for  unearned  money. 
Primarily  it  is  not  so  much  the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
or,  rather,  it  is  not  only  the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  but 
is  an  attempt  to  get  something  for  the  grafter  in  consideration  of  his 
parting  with  something  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

^  It  is  a  wrong  greater  than  that  of  the  counterfeiter  who  merely 
makes  and  passes  counterfeit  coin.  The  grafter  is  a  man  who  robs 
the  counterfeiter,  who  made  the  coin,  and  then  passes  the  spurious 
coin  to  the  public  as  genuine. 

The  essential  dement  of  graft  is  a  breach  of  trust. 

Graft  is  well  nigh  universal.  We  meet  it  in  its  various  forms 
everywhere.  Its  most  conmion  form,  however,  is  the  illicit  use  of 
power  or  authority.  The  legislator  who  is  influenced  by  the  argument 
which  appeals  to  his  pocket  rather  than  to  his  sense  of  dvic  obligation, 
practices  a  form  of  graft  which  is  dangerous  to  the  community.  The 
public  is  awakened  now  to  the  danger  of  this  man.  We  know  him; 
we  understand  him.  Some  day,  and  none  to  soon,  we  shall  refuse  to 
vote  for  him,  and  then  he  will  pass  away. 

Conversely,  is  it  not  true  that  the  public  official  is  ofttimes  made  the 
object  of  attack  by  grafters  ?  The  demands  on  men  in  public  life  to 
b^  expenses — ^''Campaign,"  so-called,   and  otherwise — ^to  make 
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contributions  to  every  possible  and  often  impossible  object,  come  close 
to  the  line  of ''Graft." 

I  say  it  is  true  that  the  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
finances  of  public  officials,  coupled,  it  may  be,  with  a  lack  of  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  to  say  '*  No"  to  requests  for  monej 
which,  even  if  they  are  legitimate,  are  beyond  their  means,  lead  many 
of  them  to  seek  to  get  money  in  ways  which  are  questionable. 

Many  a  man  in  public  life,  otherwise  honest,  has  been  made  dis* 
honest,  has  been  forced  into  graft,  and  by  grafters,  because  of  his 
inability  to  say  ** No,"  because  of  his  lack  of  moral  courage. 

The  man  in  public  life  knows  that  graft  has  its  objective  as  well  as 
subjective  sides. 

Another  form  of  graft  is  that  of  the  bank  official,  the  officer  in  a 
financial  institution  who  is  influenced  in  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution  by  any  reason  other  than  the  good  of  the  institution.  Such 
a  man  is  dimgerous  to  the  community — as  dangerous  as  the  pcditical 
grafter — ^but  we  do  not  always  recc^nisBe  him.  His  position  is  so  high 
and  his  form  of  graft  is  so  insidious  that  its  existence  ofttimes  is  not 
suspected  until  the  explosion  resulting  from  his  grafting  has  injured 
the  conmiunity  and  made  the  man  and  his  practices  notorious ;  but  too 
late. 

K  The  director  of  a  corporation  who  directs  the  affairs  of  a  company 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  own  pocket  rather  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stockholders'  interest,  altho  he  may  not  be  indicted  by  a  Grand 
Jury,  is  none  the  less  a  social  highwayman. 

And  this  crime  is  conunon.  It  b  an  every-day  occurrence.  It  is  an 
ordinary  form  of  graft. 

There  is  ground  for  the  assertion  that  because  the  men  who  do 
these  things  are  too  high  up,  because  they  have  too  much  money  and 
too  much  influence  back  of  them,  their  acts  are  designated  ''opera- 
tions" rather  than  ''crimes";  and  as  such  they  are  applauded,  not 
punished. 

The  dummy  director  of  a  great  company  who  dummyizes  himsdf 
for  pay  whether  by  the  year  or  by  the  job,  who  uses  his  position  to  con- 
trol the  use  and  disposition  of  other  people's  money  for  personal  gain 
is  in  no  position  to  criticise  the  clerk  who  falsifies  his  accounts,  or  the 
employe  who  embezzles.  Yet  we  hear  of  instances  where  men  who 
have  stolen  millions  have  sent  to  jail  employes  who  took  only  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars. 

Now  whose  fault  is  this  ?  It  is  ours.  It  is  the  fault  of  public 
opinion,  yours  and  mine, — ^yours  of  me,  mine  of  you,  ours  of  all  the 
rest.  We  have  to  learn  to  recognize  graft  and  the  grafter,  however 
respectable  their  disguise, — and  to  punish  them,  not  alone  by  imprison- 
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ment  and  fine»  but  with  all  the  might  of  the  terrible  scorn  of  society:. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  seeds  of  socialism,  anarchy,  and  revolu- 
tion are  sown  by  the  man  of  our  own  class  and  kind  who  pretends  to  ^ 
be  what  he  is  not;  they  are  cultivated  by  the  bank  and  the  insurance  • 
officer,  by  the  man  in  power  in  financial  organizations,  in  sht>rt,  by  amy  - 
grafter  who  in  his  dealings  with  the  public  departs  openly  or  secretly.- 
from  old-fashioned  Ten-Conunandmoit  honesty.  ^ 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  TO  THE  ORAJTER.  '  V^:J 

I  say  again  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  corporate  form,  the  aggre^ 
gation,  the  association,  but  with  the  individual. 

I  repeat  that  the  reformer  who  only  attacks  corporations  inveighs 
against  form  rather  than  substance.  He  is  missing,  perhaps  he  is 
avoiding,  the  issue. 

It  is  easier  for  the  preacher  to  discuss  sin  in  the  abstract  rather  than 
from  the  pulpit  to  indicate  the  members  of  his  congregation  who  are 
sinners.  So  it  is  easier  to  condemn  theories,  associations,  platforms, 
and  organizations  rather  than  point  the  finger  at  the  man  or  men  and 
specify  the  wrong.  But  this  is  too  easy,  and  it  is  too  harmless.  Our 
national  evils  are  personal  evils  and  reform  must  begin  with  educated 
men  and  women. 

We  need,  we  must  have  character. 

Many  men  of  education,  of  power,  financial  and  political,  seem  to 
develop  a  double-barrelled  conscience,  one  for  business  use  and 
another  for  the  individual  life.    This  is  fraud. 

I  say  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  do  business  upon  one  basis  of 
morals  and  live  as  an  individual  upon  another  basis  is  a  fraud. 

The  man  who  would  not  cheat  in  a  $1.50  transaction  but  would  do 
so  in  a  million-dollar  deal  is  living  .on  a  false  basis. 

If  any  man  attempts  to  pluck  his  heart  out  of  his  living  body,  hop- 
ing to  replace  it  without  becoming  a  corpse  and  staying  a  corpse,  he 
makes  a  physical  mistake.  The  man  who  attempts  to  take  his  con- 
science out  of  his  body  as  he  enters  his  banking  house,  or  his  business 
house,  or  who,  when  he  attends  directors'  meetings,  or  a  syndicate 
conference,  attempts  to  leave  his  conscience  on  the  door  step,  like  a 
half-burned  cigar,  while  he  attends  to  business,  will  find  nothing  but  a 
cold  remnant  when  he  returns — ^a  dead  conscience. 

The  practice  of  doing  things,  or  permitting  things  to  be  done  by 
men  in  syndicates  or  as  members  af  a  corporate  aggr^ation  which  the 
individual  would  not  do  in  his  private  life,  upon  the  theory  that  syndi- 
cate and  corporate  morality  is  one  thing,  and  individual  morality  is 
another,  results  in  the  total  suppression  of  individual  honesty  and 
morality. 
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In  short,  the  man  who  inserts  the  plank  in  his  theological  belief  that 
his  corporate  acts  will  be  judged  by  one  standard  and  his  individual 
•acts  by  another,  here  or  hereafter,  makes  a  mistake. 

No  man  can  have  two  standards  of  morals,  one  for  his  individual 
'life,  and  the  other  for  his  business  life  without  the  inevitable  result, 
^that  the  baser  standard  will  prevail.  As  a  man  is  in  his  business  life, 
"^so  will  he  become  in  his  private  life. 

THE  CONBBQTTENCES  TO  UB.  1 

The  direct  result,  the  inevitable  result,  the  logical  conclusion  of  a 
false  standard  of  morality  in  business  is  the  corruption  of  our  laws  and 
their  interpretation. 

The  man  who  in  his  business  life  shields  himsdf  under  the  fact  that 
he  is  but  one  of  an  aggregation,  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  an  officer  of 
a  corporation,  a  director  of  a  trust,  the  man  who  takes  as  his  code  of 
morals  that  which  has  been  publicly  announced  by  many  men,  viz., 
that  certain  things  were  done  because  they  were  not  forbidden  by  the 
statutes — that  man  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  socialism,  despotbm,  and 
anarchy. 

The  man  who  makes  the  only  metes  and  bounds  of  right  and  wrong 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature  and  the  interpretation  theiec^  by  the 
'Courts,  has  for  his  Giod,  his  rdigion,  his  conscience,  and  his  guide,  a 
•movable  standard  and  the  tendency  of  the  movement  is  downward. 

That  man  in  reality  asserts  might  is  right  so  long  as  it  is  not  f or- 
"bidden  by  statute;  that  the  exercise  of  mercQess  power  is  justified  so 
long  as  it  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited  by  human  law. 

Man  is  always  keen  to  invent  a  new  way  of  perp^uating  a  profitable 
wrong,  and  if  the  wrong  to  him  is  a  wrong  only  when,  if  and  after  it  has 
been  so  defined  by  the  legislature,  he  endeavors  to  deal  with  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  impairment  of  our  legislature  follows. 

If  might  is  right  so  long  as  it  is  not  forbidden  by  statute,  then  if  the 
statute  is  in  the  way  the  next  step  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Statutes  are  man-made  formulations,  and  men  are  human;  the 
majority  of  them  are  influenced  by  their  environment  and  their  con- 
comitants, hence  power  and  capital  supply  the  concomitants  which 
result  in  the  removal  by  legislatures  and  municipal  bodies  of  the 
•offensive  restrictions. 

I  will  not  pass  by  the  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  in  these  matters. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  man  retuns  a  lawyer  he  retains  the  lawyer's 
•conscience  as  wdl. 

.Many  a  lawyer  has  sunk  his  individualism  under  his  retainer. 
Ijess  frequently  we  hear  of  the  lawyer  who  sajrs  to  his  client  '*That 
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may  be  legal  but  it  is  wrong  and  I  will  not  approve  of  it  or  aid  you  in 
the  doing  of  it. "  The  lawyer  too  often  advises  his  client,  his  corpora- 
tion, and  the  directors  how  far  they  may  go  without  subjecting  them- 
selves  to  a  dvil  or  criminal  liability.  Less  frequently  he  nuses  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong.    He  says  he  is  not  here  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  doing  the  lawyer  commits  his  clients  to  the  doing  of  things 
against  a  third  party  for  which,  if  the  lawyer  himself  were  the  third 
party,  he  would  feel  justly  resentful. 

Too  many  lawyers  are  forgetting  to-day  the  high  standard  set  for 
them  in  the  doctrine  that  the  attorney  is  the  keeper  of  his  client's  con- 
science. And  these  lawyers  are  prosperous,  some  of  them  are  the 
leaders  of  the  Bar  and  as  such  they  are  admired  by  the  most  of  us. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  cannot  here  and  now  lead  you  thru  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
evils  which  are  burning  back  of  the  smoke  of  modem  criticism.  I 
have  shown,  I  think,  that  these  evils,  which  are  undermining  the  foun- 
dation of  American  business  and  the  institution  of  American  govem- 
m«it,  are  founded  in  the  weakness  of  American  standards  of  great- 
ness and  if  not  checked  will  ultimately  undermine  American  character. 
My  point  is  that  ''American  character"  means  your  character  and 
mine,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  day  is  **  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

My  answer  is  suggested  by  your  commencement. 

We  must  all  go,  where  you  are,  **  Back  to  Beginnings. " 

I  think  that  the  simplest  reform — ^the  hardest,  but  the  first — ^is  to 
make  up  our  minds  not  to  do  ourselves  those  things  which  the  other 
man  is  doing,  but  which  are  wrong. 

The  next  reform  is  to  reform  the  other  man. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  process.  The  common  procedure 
is  to  try  first  to  correct  others.  But  we  fail  because  we  soon  see  that 
if  we  push  that  sort  of  reform  to  the  last  analjrsis,  we  interfere  with  our 
own  graft;  or,  if  our  fundamental  honesty  is  brave  enough,  we  realize 
that  we  are  not  fit  to  throw  the  first  stone. 

So  I  say  that  we  older  men  and  women  must  go  ''back  to  begin- 
nings,'' and,  as  for  the  younger  meii  and  women,  you,  whose  com- 
mencement day  this  is,  you  who  are  at  the  beginnings — ^to  you  I  say: 
Stay  there.  You  can  throw  stones.  Thow  them,  and  tlux)w  them 
irtraight  and  throw  them  hard,  and  above  all  things  do  keep  yourselves 
fit  to  throw  them  alwajrs. 

Don't  pose,  don't  be  frauds.  Be  genuine.  Be  true  to  yourselves. 
Seek  what  you  really  want.  Take  no  course  in  life  simply  because 
others  take  it.    Put  on  no  noum's  coat  because  it  is  becoming  to 
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Make  jour  point  of  view  your  standpoint.    Don't  proclaim  it  as  the 
hub  of  the  universe;  it  is  only  a  firing  line,  but  stand  on  it  and  fire. 

Don't  chase  the  easy. dollar.  Money  is  good,  but  money  will  come 
if  you  do  your  work  well.  Give  the  world  full  value,  and  the  world 
will  prize  and  pay  you  for  the  character  your  honest  effort  will  have 
developed.  And  even  the  bad  world  appreciates  character.  Did  you 
not  notice  how  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  ihe  great  financial  institutions 
under  charges  of  financial  graft,  searched  this  country  to  find  a  man  of 
national  reputation  and  of  shining  purity  of  character? 

Get  that  character  and  reputation,  g^  for  yourselves  the  benefit  of 
the  exerdse  of  mind  and  body  that  comes  from  earning  money,  but  let 
your  dollars  be  but  the  evidence  of  the  recognized  value  of  your  work 
in  the  worid. 

Having  that,  however,  having  character,  require  it  of  others. 
Help  to  create  a  demand  for  honesty.  Having  done  your  duty  as  a 
man  or  as  a  woman  to  yourselves,  do  your  duty  to  the  rest  of  us — do  the 
work  of  a  member  of  society,  of  a  citizen  of  the  worid. 

In  a  free  democratic  nation  such  as  ours,  we — ^you  who  are  at  your 
commencement  and  I  who  have  come  back  here  to  the  beginnings — 
I  tell  you  that  we  need  men  and  women  who  not  only  will  not  lie,  or 
steal,  or  cheat,  or  bribe,  but  who  will  make  crimes  criminal  and  fraud 
and  graft  a  disgrace,  even  tho  they  are  successful,  even  tho  the  wrong- 
doers live  next  door,  belong  to  our  dub,  go  to  our  church. 

That  I  may  not  in  any  wise  be  misunderstood  I  say  to  you  again 
that  this  indictaient  of  our  business  life  is  not  based  upon  an  inherent, 
incurable  defect  in  our  American  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  these 
evils  are  an  outgrowth  of  our  American  strenuosity  in  the  riotous  race 
for  the  easy  dollar  and  the  many  doUars.  I  wish  to  distinctly  avoid 
leaving  the  impression  upon  your  minds  that  an  unduly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  are  of  the  class  which  I  have  sought  to  call 
to  account.  Rather  let  me,  in  conclusion,  point  you  to  the  silver  lining 
to  this  cloud;  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  altho  the  chaiges  are  well 
founded,  nevertheless  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  hearts  of  the 
genuine  men  and  women  of  our  countiy  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  character;  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people 
not  only  believe  in,  but  stand  for  right  living  and  a  conscience 
undimmed  and  unfettered  by  business  environments. 

Therefore,  right  and  honesty  will  triumph;  a  saturnalia  of  graft 
and  an  era  of  grab  will  find  itself  short  lived,  eliminated  by  the  uplift- 
ing influences  of  educated  men  and  women  of  character. 

To-day  is  better  than  yesterday,  but  let  us  make  to-morrow  better 
than  to-dav. 

New  York.  James  B.  Dill. 
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Cbe  Real  Taluc  of  6ducat{cn 

!N  we  think  of  the  army  of  millions  of  teachers  consecrated, 
and  the  capital  of  billions  of  dollars  dedicated  to  the  one 
cause  of  education,  we  naturally  ask»  does  this  vast  invest- 
ment pay  ?  Do  the  results  obtained  justify  the  expenditure 
of  mind  and  money  ? 

Education  deals  with  the  mental  rather  than  the  material.  Its 
avowed  object  is  to  develop  the  intellect  and  afford  the  mind  a  ready 
and  easy  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  matter  and  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

But  a  higher  and  holier  purpose  than  this  is  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. The  education  that  does  not  make  character-forming  primarily 
important  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  The  teacher  who  does  not  infuse 
a  moral  training  along  with  the  mental  had  better  leave  teaching  alone. 
Character  holds  to  the  educated  mind  the  same  relation  that  the  track 
has  to  the  train,  at  once  furnishing  a  foundation  upon  which  to  work 
and  directing  its  coiurse.  Or,  to  better  gain  an  idea  of  the  rdative 
importance  of  character,  imagine,  if  you  will,  a  great  ship  having 
suddenly  lost  its  rudder  at  sea.  It  is  driven  at  random  by  every  wind 
and  wave  and  soon  is  dashed  upon  some  shoal  with  destruction  to 
itself  and  those  connected  with  it.  So  it  is  with  the  unprincipled  man 
on  the  sea  of  life.  He  has  capacity  but  accomplishes  no  good  in  the 
world  because  he  is  guided  by  no  principles  of  ethics  or  religion.  On 
the  other  hand:  when  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go  reaches  manhood,  he  is  ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
which  necessarily  devolve  upon  him.  He  goes  forth  into  the  world 
possessed  of  a  conscience  and  a  power  for  doing  good.  That  man 
exerts  an  influence  on  his  fellow  man  that  is  not  lost  for  ages.  And 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  responsibility  of  the  teacher  lies  in 
the  building  of  character  with  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  charge.  The 
teacher  comes  into  close  contact  with  his  charges,  and  works  upon  them 
in  a  formative  period  of  life.  The  teacher's  life  and  character  are 
absorbed  by  his  pupils  and  reflected  in  their  after  life. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  higher  than  merely  making  a 
living.  It  should  be  the  making  of  lives  which  will  take  an  active 
part  in  the  world's  work.  If  character  is  the  track,  then  we  must  have 
a  strong  mental  power,  and  a  train  of  ideas  in  order  to  accomplish 
much  good.  It  takes  the  happy  combination  of  character  and  educa- 
tion to  make  the  really  great.  Nothing  more  eulogistic  can  be  said 
about  a  man  than  that  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  A 
man  with  such  qualities  is  a  God-send  to  any  community.  He  has  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart  and  he  leaves  no  effort  unspent  for 
the  advancement  and  enlightenment  of  his  fellow-men.     Men  respect 
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and  revere  him.  His  opinion  is  sought  and  considered  worthy  on  all 
subjects. 

Some  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  great  factory  in  a  town  once  got 
out  of  order.  The  whole  mill  came  to  a  standstill.  Two  hundred 
men  stood  idle,  and  no  one  was  there  who  could  discover  the  trouble. 
The  manager  finally  sent  to  a  town  some  fifteen  miles  distant  for  a 
master  mechanic.  This  man,  after  a  few  strokes  with  his  hammer, 
had  the  whole  machinery  at  work  again.  The  mechanic  made  out  his 
bOl  as  foUows :  *'  To  Know  What  to  Do,  $40.00 ;  manual  labor,  75  cts. ; 
total,  $40.75."  The  bill  was  readily  settled.  Nor  did  the  manu- 
facturer complain  of  it  as  an  extortion,  for  he  could  easily  understand 
the  mechaniod  ingenuity  and  the  untiring  application  that  had  brought 
about  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  witii  machinery. 

And  in  every  business  in  life  we  find  the  accomplishments  of  the 
brain  workers  are  much  more  highly  appreciated  than  those  of  the 
manual  laborers.  It  must  be  decided  then  that  a  well-trained  brain 
is  worth  more  to  a  person  on  becoming  of  age  than  ten  times  its 
cost  would  be  in  money.  I  count  that  young  man  who  has  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  Intdlect  and  a  strong  character,  with  only  a  few 
dimes  in  his  pocket,  far  richer  than  the  stupid  heavy-headed  son  of 
the  millionaire.  The  latter  whiles  away  his  allotted  time  of  life  ac- 
complishing no  good,  and  when  he  dies  the  world  suffers  no  loss. 
The  former  makes  his  power  felt  in  the  world.  He  exerts  an  influ- 
ence which  tends  to  the  general  uplifting  of  humanity.  This  man, 
too,  dies,  but  his  influence  Uves  down  thru  the  ages. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  live  this  influential  life.  Tho 
we  caimot  all  be  geniuses,  yet  the  Giod  who  created  us  has  endowed 
each  one  with  a  faculty,  which  by  diligent  application  may  be  devd- 
oped  indefinitely.  And  when  it  is  once  devdoped  it  stays  with  us. 
As  Benjamin  Franklin  with  his  characteristic  terseness  once  said, 
** Put  your  pocketbook  in  your  head,  and  no  one  can  rob  you  oi  it." 
You  have,  too,  a  possession  that  the  world  easily  recognizes.  One 
may  be  sure  that  one's  worth  will  find  him  out.  The  day  has  come 
when  people  are  no  longer  judged  in  terms  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  the 
individual  alone  in  the  man  that  counts.  This  is  the  vital  social  fact 
which  makes  universal  education  important  and  necessary.  In  the 
days  of  conquest  the  brave  warrior  rather  than  the  scholar  was  needed. 
When  knighthood  was  in  flower  the  chivalrous  knight  held  sway. 
During  the  eras  of  colonization  nature  produced  stalwart  and  hardy 
men.  But  we  have  a  new  and  higher  civilization — a  civilization  ot 
prc^rress  which  is  characterized  mainly  by  intellectual  development 
and  broad-mindedness.  The  great  and  ever  increasing  demand  in 
this  era  is  for  men  of  culture  and  character. 
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We  have  as  great  a  need  to-day  for  trained  scholars,  in  this  onward 
march  of  civilization,  as  Alexander  ever  had  for  trained  soldiers  ia 
conquering  the  world. 

Thoro  public  education  is  being  made  more  and  more  possible 
every  year.  Already  in  our  laige  cities  high  standards  have  been 
attained  in  the  free  school,  where  youths  are  taken  and  developed  in 
character  and  intellect,  without  charge,  and  turned  out  competent  and 
capable  citizens.  But  unfortimately,  the  standard  of  our  country 
schools  is  not  yet  adequate  to  turn  out  the  grade  of  citizens  we  have 
need  for.  The  wise  ciy  is  going  up  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural, 
districts  for  better  schools.  And  this  cry  must  be  answered.  It  is  a» 
great  a  folly  to  have  schools  with  little  or  no  esthetic  and  social  in- 
fluences, and  expect  them  to  produce  competent  and  eflTective  personal- 
ities, as  it  is  to  plant  thorns  and  expect  to  gather  figs.  Our  great  need 
in  the  countiy  is  for  better  equipped  and  better  kept  school-houses, 
and  our  greatest  need  is  for  higher  salaried  and  more  eflTective  teachers. 
Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  in  choosing  teachers.  The  youth  of 
to-day  is  to  be  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  future.  Each 
generation  prepares  and  largely  determines  the  d^ree  of  enlighten* 
ment  of  the  next  generation.  This  is  the  step  in  the  evolution  of  civili- 
zation. No  longer  ago  than  in  the  childhood  of  our  fathers  education 
was  considered  only  necessaiy  to  a  chosen  few.  One  boy  from  a  plan- 
tation or  a  conmiunity  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  be  sent  to  college. 
Our  fathers,  when  they  came  to  consider  us,  realized  the  mistake  of 
their  fathers  and  attended  more  to  our  education,  and  now  see  what  a 
glorious  age  they  have  produced!  The  present  generation  is  laying- 
the  foundation  for  a  mudi  broader,  more  tiboro  and  still  more  univensal. 
education. 

We  can  easily  overlook  a  man's  ignorance  in  this  generation,  for 
we  realize  that  in  his  earlier  days,  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  aa 
education  were  limited.  But  the  next  age  will  have  no  such  justifica- 
tion. 

Human  life  in  this  world  has  evolved  to  such  a  d^ree  that  any 
vocation  may  be  better  sustained  by  having  a  trained  mind.  The 
fanner  needs  to  study  and  learn  his  soils,  the  conditions  favorable  to* 
certain  crops,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  a  thousand  other  things  con- 
nected with  his  work.  The  mechanic  needs  a  course  of  study  to  make 
him  proficient  in  the  use  of  his  tools.  And  statistics  show  that  eveni 
with  the  ordinary  manual  laborers,  those  who  have  had  some  educa- 
tional advantages  accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  and  do  it  better,, 
than  the  entirely  ignorant. 

Iowa.  B.  T.  CowPEB. 
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H  f^cgUctcd  Hepcct  of  GompoBiticn 

has  been  said  that  English,  tho  generally  considered  the 
easiest  subject,  is  in  rndity  the  most  difficult  one  to  teadi 
as  it  should  be  taught.  And  composition  after  its  early 
stages  is  the  most  difficult  branch  of  English.  It  is  gen- 
erally consid^^  that  the  subjects  for  composition  should  be  ob- 
jective rather  than  subjective;  that  essajrs  should  be  given  on  histori- 
cal, literaiy,  or  scientific  subjects.  The  chief  aim  of  composition  is 
looked  upon  as  being  to  teach  the  logical  arrangement  of  facts,  and  the 
best  manner  of  expressing  ideas;  more  attention  is  given  to  the  style 
than  the  matter  of  an  essay.  All  this  is  good  in  its  way,  and  at  the 
proper  period,  but  when  the  above  aims  have  been  achieved  there 
is  another  aspect  to  the  teaching  of  composition,  which  is  too  often 
neglected. 

''As  it  should  be  taught"  the  aim  of  composition  lessons,  after 
the  art  of  building  up  sentences  and  connecting  them  has  been  mas- 
tered, after  the  value  of  taking  trouble  over  the  form  in  which  ideas 
and  facts  are  expressed  has  be^  appreciated — the  aim  should  then  be 
to  arouse  thought  and  imagination.  The  raison  d*kre  of  composition 
for  older  pupils  about  to  leave  school  has  gone  unless  the  exercise  has 
ceased  to  be  mechanical  and  grammatical,  or  even  rhetorical,  and  has 
become  a  stimulating  intellectual  and  ethical  one.  In  its  last  stage, 
when  the  generally  accepted  ideas  regarding  composition  have  been 
satisfied,  the  primary  objects  of  the  lesson  should  be,  in  ascending 
order  of  importance,  (a)  to  strengthen  the  power  of  expression  (of 
ideas,  not  facts)  in  writing,  and,  indirectly,  in  speech;  (b)  to  stimulate, 
and  provide  subjects  for,  the  imagination;  (c)  to  cause  thought  on 
various  subjects  which  might  otherwise  never  be  considered,  and 
therefore  to  ffive  ideas. 

Some  results  of  this  teaching  would  be  (a)  to  encourage  indi- 
viduality, and  to  discourage  the  commonplace;  (6)  to  bring  about, 
thru  discussions,  that  friendly  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
so  desirable,  yet  so  often  laclang. 

The  chief  faults  in  the  usual  system  of  treating  composition  lie  in 
the  subjects  chosen,  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects,  and  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  exercises.  A  great  many  of  the  subjects  given  might  be 
set  as  exercises  in  the  history,  English,  or  science  lessons;  and  any 
subject  which  can  be  studied  from  a  book,  and  which  requires  the 
reproduction  of  facts  mainly,  such  as  the  time-worn  '*  Traveling  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  to-day,"  fulfils  none  of  the  above  objects. 
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This  kind  of  thing  causes  pupils  to  look  upon  an  essay  as  something 
external  to  themselves,  as  something  to  be  '*got  up"  instead  of 
*•  thought  out." 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  exercise,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four,  lessons  should  elapse  between  each  essay.  The  pupils  need 
from  one  lesson  to  the  next  to  think  about,  and  discuss,  the  subject. 
The  notes  for  the  essay  should  be  made  out  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
ance, tho  not  under  his  direction.  When  the  exercise  has  been  written 
and  corrected  another  lesson  should  be  taken  up  in  criticising  and 
discussing  the  work  sent  in.  The  habit  of  giving  the  pupils  an  essay 
to  write  every  lesson  precludes  thoughtful  expression  or  imagination. 

The  choice  of  subjects  should  depend  on  what  the  pupils  are,  and 
should  be  such  that  the  subjects  touch  the  lives  and  interests  and  opin- 
ions of  the  class.  The  essay  ought  not  to  involve  search  in  books  or 
newspapers,  but  searchings  of  mind  and  heart.  What  has  been  gath- 
ered from  outside  is  not  what  is  wanted,  but  what  has  come  from 
within.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  children's  own  personal  private 
opinion.  They  have  one;  for  young  people  think  far  more  than  their 
dders  think  they  do,  but  they  are  extraordinarily  sensitive  over  their 
thoughts.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  grow,  when  it  has  once  been  wooed  above  ground.  And  the 
usual  composition  exercise,  like  the  usual  educational  system,  gives 
little  opportunity,  and  less  encouragement,  to  the  expression  of  indi- 
viduality. We  are  so  much  of  a  pattern  nowadays  that  it  is  a  positive 
relief  to  meet  anyone  who  is  different  from  other  people  and  is  not 
afraid  of  showing  it. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  treats  the  subject  and  the  aspect  of 
it  which  he  presents  to  the  pupils  are  no  less  important  than  the  sub- 
ject itself.  This  treatment  and  aspect  should  be  as  negative  as  possi- 
ble; that  is,  it  should  ffive  veiy  little,  and  make  way  for  the  children 
to  give  of  their  own.  Let  them  write  anything  at  first  so  long  as  it  is 
their  own.  Let  them  feel  that  whatever  tiiey  write  will  be  appreciated 
and  not  ridiculed — ^that  it  will  be  read  by  a  friendly  critic.  Of  course 
faults  in  judgment  and  taste  will  appear,  and,  perhaps,  an  excess  of 
frankness;  this  gives  the  teacher  his  opportunity  to  guide  and  restrain. 
As  in  all  other  subjects,  almost  everything  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Young  ideas,  just  above  ground,  are  sensitive  to  the 
most  delicate  touch,  and  grow  or  shrivel  up  according  to  the  cultivation 
given  them. 

A  great  aid  to  the  expression  and  cultivation  of  opinions  is  a  kind  of 
amateur  debating  society  formed  in  a  class,  with  the  teacher  as  chair- 
man. Let  the  pupils  choose  their  own  subjects — ^it  is  better  to  have, 
at  first,  slightly  undesirable  rather  than  undesired  ones.  Here  again 
the  teacher's  guiding  and  restraining  hand  can  make  itself  felt  later. 
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but  at  the  start  very  few  pupils  will  speak,  and  those  will  onlj  say  a 
sentence  or  two.  Under  careful  and  sympathetic  management  the 
thing  will  grow,  and  serve  many  other  purposes  be^nd  aiding  the 
composition.  It  is  not  advisable  to  set  the  discussions  as  exercises 
—such  a  prospect  will  be  sufficient  to  freeze  any  "genial  current"  <rf 
speech — but  others  suggested  by  the  spoken  discussions  might  be 
written.  The  following  were  among  many  chosen  entirdy  by  a  dass 
of  the  average  age  of  fifteen: — (1)  Should  boys  and  girls  mix  hedy 
together?  (2)  Is  capital  punishment  justifiable?  (8)  If  a  person 
does  a  wrong  thing,  without  knowing  it  is  wrong,  is  he  really  dcHng 
wrong  ?  Periiaps,  if  some  such  debates  were  held  in  all  senior  classes, 
the  future  men  and  women  might  find  other  subjects  of  conversation 
besides  cricket  and  blouses. 

The  f ollowimr  are  a  few  suinrestions  for  essays  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  this  articir^d)  Autobio&es  of  iiuuuLle  objects  such  «  . 
mirror,  a  pencil,  a  drop  of  water.  These  will  be  inane  at  first,  but 
after  seeing  one  or  two  examples  many  pupils  will  produce  really  good 
things.  (2)  An  ideal  school.  H  the  real  opinions  of  the  writers  can 
be  obtained,  the  teacher  may  find  many  viduable  unconsoous  hints. 
(8)  Is  it  better  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  (4)  Descriptions  of  school  friends 
without  mentioning  names.  (5)  The  description  of  an  imaginary 
picture.  This  causes  alarm  at  first;  but,  if  some  pupils  are  allowed  to 
illustrate  history  or  poems  or  to  paint  landscapes,  others  will  imagine 
original  pictures,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  of  surprising  merit.  (6) 
The  things  most  worth  having — ^which  essay  in  bdng  criticised  will 
give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  introducing  ideals. 

An  ingenious  teadier  who  really  cares  for  the  characters  as  wdl  as 
the  intellects  of  his  pupils  can  find,  with  some  Uttle  difficulty,  subjects 
more  suitable  for  his  particular  form.  Something  depends  on  the  kind 
of  class,  but  most  depends  on  the  kind  of  teacher,  and  in  default  of 
something  better,  not  obtainable  under  our  present  curricula,  the 
composition  lesson  can,  in  capable  hands,  become  an  influential 
medium  for  instilling  ideas  and  ideals  into  our  pupils. 

London  Journal  of  Education.  E.  M.  White. 

Dr.  Gilman  in  an  interesting  article  contributed  to  the  AUanHc 

Monthly  J  under  the  title  of  **  Rhoda's  Teacher,  **  gives  this  description, 

"  The  true  teacher  trains  his  pupils  in  the  proper  use  of  his  natural 

powers,  and  aims  to  make  him  independent  of  the  assistance  as  wdl 

as  the  authority  of  others.    He  develops  in  him  an  ability  to  think, 

to  foresee  consequences,  to  calculate  their  effects,  and  in  short  to 

govern  themselves." 

[NoTB — Dr.  Gilman  is  principal  of  the  famous  Gilman  school  for  girls  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.] 
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8dciKc  in  BfithmMc 

HNE  of  the  old  and  veiy  ezodlent  definitioiis  ci  arithmetic  is 
as  f(dlows:  '* Arithmetic  is  the  sdenoe  of  numbers." 
Now  8cienoe»  acooiding  to  the  best  definition,  is  **  Accumu- 
lated and  established  knowledge,  which  has  been  system- 
ised  and  f onnulated  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  general  truths 
or  the  operation  of  general  laws;  knowledge  classified  and  made 
available  in  work,  life,  or  the  research  for  truth." 

It  frequently  happens  that  pupils  go  entirdy  thru  the  eight  grades 
of  the  schools  without  any  suspicions  being  aroused  in  their  minds 
that  arithmetic  is  in  any  way  scientific.  No  doubt  ihere  are  many 
teachers  who  never  consciously  think  of  the  science  in  arithmetic,  not 
even  when  they  are  ^bly  reciting  the  definition.  Many  defects  in  the 
arithmetic  work  of  to-day  are  directly  traceable  to  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  pupil  to  see  and  appreciate  the  scientific  rdations  in 
the  subject. 

In  recent  years  teachers  have  spent  much  time  studying  the  peda- 
gogy of  arithmetic,  the  psychology  of  numbers,  the  Grube  method,  the 
Speer  method,  the  ratio  and  the  no-ratio  ideas  of  number,  the  straight 
line  analysis  and  the  one-hundred  per  cent,  method.  These  things  all 
have  more  or  less  value  and  every  teacher  should  know  about  ti^em. 
To  know  arithmetic  is  far  more  fundamentally  important.  Only  he 
who  knows  arithmetic  as  a  science  is  able  to  see  in  proper  perspective 
the  various  and  varying  things  that  are  said  about  the  subject. 

Arithmetic  is  a  science,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  larger  sdence  of 
mathematics.  No  one  can  know  arithmetic  fully  unless  he  knows 
something  of  the  related  parts  in  the  larger  science  of  mathematics. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  see  that  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
calculus,  and  all  the  rest  are  not  independent  and  isolated  sciences, 
but  vitally  related  parts  of  mathematics.  It  is  true  that  arithmetic 
was  developed  earlier  than  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  it  constituted  the  whole  of  mathematics,  but  as  the 
other  subjects  came  into  existence  arithmetic  grew  along  with  them 
and  received  great  help  from  their  growth.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep 
in  mind  that  mathematics  has  been  a  growth.  The  inter-relations 
of  the  various  subjects — the  fact  that  it  is  a  science  at  all — are  due  to 
this  growth.  No  one  is  wise  enough  to  locate  the  boundary  line 
between  arithmetic  and  algebra.  It  is  as  hard  to  locate  as  the  line  that 
separates  boyhood  and  manhood.  The  boy  grows  into  the  man. 
Arithmetic  grows  into  algebra.  No  one  can  understand  boys  unless  he 
knows  men,  nor  can  he  understand  men  unless  he  has  laiown  boys. 
The  relations  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  as  vital  as  those 
between  boys  and  men. 
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U  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  to  be  impioyedt  the  teachers  of  the 
subject  must  know  it  as  a  science.  This  requires  that  they  be  satur- 
ated with  mathematics.  The  more  mathematics  one  knows,  the 
greater  the  flood  of  light  he  can  throw  on  arithmetic  and  therefore  the 
dearer  his  vision  in  that  subject  Wide  knowledge  of  mathematics 
does  not  hinder  the  teaching  of  the  simplest  arithmetical  fact  to  a  little 
child.  The  more  one  knows  of  mathematics,  the  better  able  is  he  to 
see  the  characteristic  and  vital  rdations  within  any  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  broader  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  in  its  rdations  to  other 
branches  of  mathematics  brings  into  proper  perspective  the  theory 
of  arithmetic  that  constitutes  the  science.  Practical  arithmetic  is  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  theory  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Com- 
mission is  not  arithmetic  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  business  in  which 
arithmetic  is  used  to  answer  certain  questions.  It  is;  of  course,  possible 
to  err  by  being  too  theoretical.  To  study  the  science  of  numbers 
without  making  applications  would  be  a  mistake.  It  would,  however, 
not  be  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  try  to  master  practical  arithmetic 
without  a  good  basis  in  the  theory  of  the  subject  Bational  practice 
must  be  based  on  good  theory. 

The  most  important  thii^  in  arithmetic  and  therefore  in  all 
mathematics  is  number.  It  is  number  whose  science  is  arithmetic 
The  study  of  numbers  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  but  two  processes  can 
be  used  upon  them,  synthesis  and  analysis.  We  always  combine  or 
separate  numbers.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  a  third  process, 
comparison.  This»  however,  is  really  a  phase  of  separation.  The 
nature  of  number  fixes  the  field  of  pure  or  theoretical  arithmetic.  The 
process  of  synthesis  breaks  up  into  the  special  operations  of  addition, 
multiplication,  and  involution.  Analysis  gives  us  subtraction,  division; 
and  evolution.  In  these  processes,  or  in  combinations  of  them,  all 
pure  arithmetic  is  found. 

Many  principles  run  thru  arithmetic  and  tie  its  parts  together. 
Such  principles  constitute  the  scientific  threads  of  the  subject  The 
inverse  rdations  of  multiplication  and  division  are  universal.  They 
apply  to  whole  numbers  and  to  fractions,  to  ratio  and  to  the  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic  everywhere.  The  various  cases  in  percentage  are 
formal  recognitions  of  the  relation  of  multiplication  and  division. 
When  base  and  rate  are  given  it  is  multiplication.  When  percentage 
and  either'base  or  rate  are  given  is  is  division. 

In  a  study  of  division  it  is  found  that  certain  trutiis  are  evident. 
"Multiplying  tiie  dividend  multiplies  \he  quotient.  Multiplying  tiie 
divisor][divides  the  quotient.'*  These  and  the  other  principles  are 
familiar  to  all.    Not  many  teachers  and  certainly  very  few  pupils 
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know  that  these  principles  of  division  are  also  the  principles  of  frac- 
tions. ^  Multiplying  the  numerator  multiplies  the  fraction  *  *  is  merdjr 
the  first  principle  stated  above  with  the  nomenclature  changed  to  fit 
the  subject  of  fractions.  The  same  principle  with  another  change  in 
nomendatuie  becomes  '^Multijdying  the  antecedent  multiplies  the 
ratio." 

The  mind  readily  understands  a  subject  if  it  sees  the  rdations  in  it. 
The  subject  matter  in  arithmetic  is  easily  grasped  and  readily  retained 
when  the  teacher  sees  the  science  in  it  and  because  ci  this  scientific 
understanding  keeps  the  pu|nls  supplied  with  the  unifying  threads  of 
the  subject 

Indiana  UniversUy.  Robebt  Jxtdson  Aubt. 
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For  one  must  not  forget  in  considering  the  administration  af  m 
university  that  there  are  to  every  form  of  administration  two  sides: 
the  mechanical  and  the  spiritual.  The  mechanical  part  of  adminis- 
tration is  that  which  provides  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
given  enterprise.  The  other  side  of  administration^  the  spiritual 
side,  consists  in  getting  out  of  men  the  best  there  is  in  them.  For^a 
set  of  perfect  men  any  administrative  system  would  suffice.  Grood 
administration  consists  in  taking  men  as  tiiey  are»  with  thar  prejudices* 
their  faults,  their  virtues,  and  in  getting  out  of  them  the  highest 
results  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Now  our  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years,  in  American  univer- 
sity life,  increasingly  to  the  mechanical  side  of  administration,  and 
the  machinery  has  been  made  to  approximate  more  and  more  closely 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  choice  of  executive  officers,  to  the  practice 
of  the  business  corporation.  Its  very  closeness  and  compactness  of 
organization  are  in  some  respects  its  chief  faults.  That  which  ia 
mechanical  is  always  simpler  than  that  which  is  living.  To-day  we 
need  in  my  judgment,  to  concern  ourselves  in  the  university  with  the 

spiritual  side  of  administration For  after  all,  we  can  never  too 

often  remind  oursdves  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  university  is  not 
to  further  industrial  devdopment  or  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  state, 
but  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Thia 
development  can  take  place  only  in  the  air  of  freedom,  however  evident 
are  the  dangers  which  freedom  brings  with  it.  Wealth,  power,  the 
niceties  of  life,  may  all  grow  in  an  atmosphere  of  limited  or  artifidat 
freedom,  but  only  in  the  air  of  real  freedom  can  be  grown  that  spirit 
and  that  intelligence  which  shall  minister  to  those  things  which  are 
spiritual  and  to  those  things  which  are  eternal. 

— Henbt  S.  PRrrcHETT,  in  the  Ailantie. 
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8od alteatfcn  of  the  Scboole 

r^SftSS  school  is  supposed  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our 
I  ^  j  social  relations  and  in  a  measure  is  held  responsible  for  the 
■■■■  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  humanity.  Leo  Tolstoi, 
^BEB  while  visiting  schoob  in  Grermany,  France,  and  England, 
wisely  remarked,  that  if  one  should  undertake  to  judge  these  count- 
ries by  the  methods  applied  in  their  schools^  he  would  suppose  that 
the  people  were  devoid  of  energy,  self-reliance,  and  inventive  genius. 
That,  in  spite  of  the  schoob,  the  people  do  possess  all  these  merits, 
b  due  largely  to  other  influences,  the  street,  the  press,  the  dubs,  etc. 
In  many  respects  it  b  fortunate  that  the  school  system,  with  the 
lack  of  efficient  methods  with  the  mechanical  tendencies  of  instruc- 
tion, should  not  be  the  only  agency  of  education. 

We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  educational  in- 
fluences are  not  limited  to  school  alone  and  that  education  b  not  ccm- 
flned  to  childhood  only.  Different  supplementary  institutions  have 
sprung  up  as  results  of  the  demand  for  an  educational  activity  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  school.  In  New  York  city,  especially,  a  great  deal  of 
educational  work  b  done  thru  the  initiative  of  the  people  themselves. 
In  many  cases  the  accommodations  and  facilities  are  exceedingly  poor 
and  obstruct  the  earnest  and  devoted  endeavors  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  for  the  uplift  of  their  fellow 
men.  In  the  congested  dbtricts  we  find  hundreds  of  different  educa- 
tional organizations  meeting  in  the  halb  in  the  rear  of  the  saloons  or  in 
private  rooms  in  the  crowded  tenements. 

In  1805  an  educational  club  was  started  in  Ludlow  street.  Thb 
organization  met  once  a  week,  paying  from  a  dollar  to  two  for  a  room 
each  meeting.  As  the  dub  was  not  in  position  to  pay  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  in  advance  it  could  not  secure  permanent  quarters  and 
was  compeUed  to  meet  in  different  places  eadi  week.  Tlie  meetings 
were  frequently  disturbed  by  rag-time  music  from  the  dandng  htdl 
bdow,  or  by  nobe  from  the  bar-room.  There  was  a  lack  of  proper 
light,  and  an  absence  of  ventilation  and  very  poor  acconunodations  for 
the  seating  of  the  audience.  Still  the  dub  prospered.  The  lectures 
given  every  Friday  on  different  subjects,  and  the  debates  and  db- 
cussions  attracted  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  people. 
Gradually  the  dub  became  an  educational  factor  among  the  working 
men  of  the  East  side.  In  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  thb  organi- 
zation, the  members  divided  themsdves  into  groups  of  five  to  ten  per- 
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sons,  and  meeting  at  their  own  homes  studied  special  subjects,  sudi  as 
American  histoiy*  civics,  literature,  natural  sdenoe,  political^eoonomy, 
and  psyduAogr. 

Eventually  this  dub  found  imitators.  In  1808  a  Woridngmen's 
School  was  started  on  Clinton  street  (Arbeiter  Schtde).  This  organi- 
zation occupied  two  adjacent  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in  a  tenement 
house.  The  classes  were  taught  by  volunteers,  and  the  school  was  in 
session  ev^ry  evening  from  eight  to  deven  p.  m.,  having  an  attendance 
of  from  75  to  100  persons.  The  absence  ci  blackbotfds,  the  lack  of 
apparatus  in  teaching  natural  sdenoe,  the  benches  and  tables  made 
by  the  pufnls  in  a  rather  primitiye  fashion,  and  not  even  painted,  did 
not  produce  a  very  imposing  impresaon.  But  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, the  school  was  entiiusiastically  supportea.  The  men  and 
women  who  taught  and  the  eagerness  of  those  who  learned  was  an 
inspiration* 

This  school  continued  its  activity  without  improving  its  appearance 
for  three  successive  years,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  a  more  ambitious 
enterprise  finding  expression  in  the  Educational  League,  an  institution 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  East-dders. 

The  Educational  League  maintains  a  school  for  vrorking  people. 
It  is  maintained  by  private  donations.  From  the  start  several  teachers 
offered  thdr  services  gratis.  The  enterprise  was  largdy  influenced 
in  its  organization  by  the  school  community  idea  advocated  in  The 
Sch4)ol  Journal.  Following  out  further  the  suggestions  there  presented 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  for 
purposes  of  the  League.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  board 
of  education  and  the  school  on  Allen  street  was  assigned  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Educational  League.  Unfortunatdy  the  arrangement  did 
not  prove  successful.  After  a  short  time  a  bill  was  presented  for 
janitor  service  which  amounted  to  sixty  dollars  a  month.  This 
impodtion  was,  after  considerable  contention,  removed  and  the  League 
was  relieved  of  further  taxes.  But  the  rdations  with  the  educational 
authorities  had  become  strained,  and  the  League's  officers  dedded  to 
look  for  quarters  elsewhere. 

A  house  was  acquired  on  Heniy  street.  The  school  soon  numbered 
forty  teachers  and  over  three  hundred  pupils.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
work  of  this  institution  vras  not  encouraged  to  become  part  of  the  dty 
school  system.  There  are  similar  enterprises  which  ought  to  be  under 
munidpal  auspices,  and  which  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  private 
efforts. 

The  crowded  streets  in  the  congested  districts  of  New  York  dty, 
the  prosperous  business  of  the  liquor  saloons,  the  congregation  of  boys 
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and  girls  in  the  dingy  rooms  of  dancing  academies,  candy  stores,  and 
so-called  **clubs,*'  the  meetings  of  numerous  *' gangs,"  the  loafing 
around  the  cheap  theaters,  all  indicate  that  a  large  part  of  the  growing 
generation  in  the  large  cities  is  brought  up  without  proper  influences 
and  is  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The  problem  is  too  complicated  to  be 
left  to  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  to  see  tiie  school  buildings  unused  more  than 
half  of  the  time  with  all  the  facilities  in  accommodation  that  by  right 
belong  to  the  people  seems  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  condition.  Truly,, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  transformation  of  the  school  into  a  social  center. 
The  people  are  b^inning  to  understand  the  need.  Soon  they  will 
knock  at  the  school  doors  and  demand  that  they  shall  be  open  idl  the 
time  and  not  for  children  only.  They  will  ask  for  a  broader  social  use 
and  activity. 

The  free  lectures  for  the  people  are  a  grand  beginning.  The 
vacation  schools  and  the  school  roof  gardens  are  a  step  forward. 
Clubs,  recreation  rooms,  public  gymnasia,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  will 
inevitably  follow.  The  school  buildings  must  be  used  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  and  the  schools  devdoped  into  social  neighborhood 
centers. 

The  objections  raised  against  the  socialization  of  schocds  are  of  no 
real  significance.  It  is  said  that  the  school-rooms  must  be  empty  at 
least  half  of  the  time  in  order  to  be  properly  aired  for  the  pupils  who 
congregate  in  large  numbers  during  the  day.  Much  is  also  laid  to  the 
overtanng  of  janitor's  service.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rooms  cannot  be 
kept  dean  if  tiiey  are  in  constant  use,  and  so  the  obstructionists  argue 
on. 

That  school-rooms  can  be  used  without  any  great  inconvenience 
is  proven  by  actual  experience  of  private  institutions.  The  Educa- 
tional Alliance  in  New  York  dty  makes  use  of  the  dass-rooms  for 
different  purposes.  In  some  institutions  the  dass-rooms  are  turned 
into  a  gymnasium,  the  manual  training  room  into  dub  quarters  and 
even  a  dancing  hall.  The  conservative's  love  for  the  screwed  down 
desk  is  after  all  but  a  poor  block  in  the  way.  The  recent  introduction 
of  hidden  board  space,  blackboards  with  shutter,  does  away  with  the 
objection  of  teachers  who  fear  that  the  blackboard  will  lose  its 
usefulness  and  that  they  will  have  eaira  work  in  restoring  de- 
stroyed work.  The  modem  cabinets  for  instruments  and  apparatus 
make  also  possible  the  careful  preservation  of  all  the  applifmces  of 
the  school-room. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  educational  dubs  and  other  social  gather- 
ings to  be  restricted  to  private  dwellings.  \  It  the  schools  will  open 
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doors  the  eaira  expense  in  maintaining  the  buildings,  light  and 
heatt  janitor  service,  etc.,  will  be  insignificant  compared  with  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  the  new  conditions. 

Besides  the  increased  educational  influences  which  it  will  be 
able  to  widd,  the  school  itsdf  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  will 
be  brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  home,  which  is  the  very  basis 
and  foundation  of  our  social  life.  The  parents  will  become  more 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  schocd,  will  appreciate  moje  its 
workings  and  will  better  understand  its  progress.  It  is  now  *'up 
to"  the  people  to  demand  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  their  com- 
mon schools. 

CincmnaiL  Bonis  Bogen. 


penmanship  fn  the  8cbcoto 

'Educational  Foundattonb  is  indebted  to  Principal  Fnodc  A* 
Manny,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  sdiool.  New  York,  for  the  foUowing 
interesting  comment  on  the  results  of  penmanship  in  the  dty  sdiools, 
which  appears  in  "The  Long  Day,*'  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Century  Company: 

"I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  pedagogics;  I  must  admit  that.  My 
criticism  of  the  public  school  system  I  base  entirely  upon  the  results  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  workshops,  the  factories,  and  the  store  in  which  I  worked* 
During  this  period  I  had  opportunity  for  meeting  many  hundreds  of  giris  and 
for  becoming  more  or  less  acquainted  with  them  alL  Now,  of  all  these  I 
have  not  yet  discovered  one  who  had  not  at  some  time  in  her  eariier  diildhood 
or  girlhood  attended  a  public  school  Usually  the  girl  had  had  at  least  five 
years'  continuous  schooling,  but  often  it  was  much  more.  But,  great  or 
small  as  the  period  of  her  tuition  had  been,  I  never  met  one  whose  knowledge 
of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning  was  confident  and  precise.  SpelliBg, 
geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  were  never  with  them,  positive  knowledge, 
but  rather  matters  of  chance  and  guess.  Even  the  brightest  girls  showed  a 
woful  ignorance  of  the  "three  Rs".  In  only  one  thing  did  I  find  them  uni- 
versally well  taught,  and  that  was  in  handwriting.  However  badly  spelled 
and  ungrammatical  their  written  language  might  be,  it  was  invariably  neatly 
and  legibly— often  beautifuUy  — executed.  But  if  these  girls,  these  work, 
mates  of  mine,  learned  to  write  clear  and  beautiful  hands,  why  were  they  iM»t 
able  also  to  learn  how  to  spell,  why  were  they  not  able  to  learn  the  prindplea 
of  grammar,  and  the  elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  far  at  least  as 
.long  division?  That  they  did  not  have  sufficient  "apperoeiving  basis"  I 
^cannot  believe,  for  they  were  generally  bright  and  clever. " 
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modem  mission  of  medicine  unmistakably  is  preventive* 

i.  e,,  educational. 
♦        ♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦* 

Horace  Mann  says,  *'  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intd- 
ligent  man  now  prefers  in  behalf  of  'education'  is,  that  its  domain 
extends  over  the  three-fold  nature  of  man — over  his  body,  training  it 
by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  observance  of  those  benign  laws 
which  secure  health,  impart  strength,  and  prolong  life;  over  his  intel- 
lect, and  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  abo."  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  gives  this  pertinent  testimony:  '*I  was  taught  all 
about  the  motions  of  the  planets  as  carefully  as  if  they  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  getting  off  the  track  if  I  had  not  known  how  to  con- 
tract their  orbits,  but  about  my  own  oiganization  I  was  left  in  profound 
ignorance/' 

The  ignorance  of  a  tremendously  laige  proportion  of  men,  includ- 
ing even  those  of  superior  general  intelligence,  which  affords  no  well- 
rounded  conception  of  a  subject  so  vital  to  life's  deepest  welfare  as  the 
import,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  his  virile  nature,  is  a  fact  of 
which  every  conscientious  physician  becomes  only  too  sadly  cognizant 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  professional  career.  It  is  an  ignorance,  if 
blameless,  so  dense  as  to  be  supremely  ridiculous,  were  it  not  so  deeply 
pathetic  in  view  of  its  far-reaching  and  most  sorrowful  consequences. 

I  submit  that  there  has  been  criminal  n^ligence  in  this  matter  of 
adequate  definite  common  knowledge  concerning  sexual  matters,  its 
effects  being  glaringly  apparent  all  along  the  Une  from  youth  up. 
Take  as  typical  iUustrations  the  facts  concerning  the  great  mass  of 
mental  and  physical  suffering  involved  in  youth's  ignorance  of  self, 
driving  it  to  quack  and  charletan  sources  of  misinformation  for  relief, 
on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
gonorrhea,  with  all  its  far-reaching  sequelee  as  fittingly  appreciated 
only  in  the  light  of  modem  medicine. 

President  6.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  university,  says:  ''Youth 
tends  to  do  everything  physically  possible  with  its  body  considered  as 
a  machine  in  the  tentative,  to  explain  every  possibility  of  action  and 
innervation.     *     *     *     It  is  plastic  to  every  suggestion,  tends  to  do 

^Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  section  of  Pediatrics  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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everythiiig  that  comes  into  the  head,  to  instantly  cany  out  every 
impulse;  loves  nothing  more  than  abandon  and  hates  nothing  so  much 
as  restraint  It  is  the  age  that  can  withstand  no  dare  or  stump;  loves 
adventure  and  escapade;  tends  to  let  every  faculty  go  to  its  uttermost; 
and  seems  to  have  a  special  tendency  *  *  to  every  psychic  disease.*' 
That  half -decade  of  boy-life  between  the  ages  dP,  we  will  say,  ten 
and  fifteen  years,  is  one  fraught  with  gravest  possibilities  for  Aiture 
blessing  or  bitterment  It  is  the  spring-time  of  life;  the  boy  is  ap- 
proaching the  age  of  puberty,  ** where  the  brook  and  the  river  meet" 
His  sex  is  becoming  fully  d^ned,  he  has  an  inherent  sense  of  the  f act» 
and  coincident  with  the  acquirement  of  man's  distinctive  physical 
traits  and  functions,  goes  hand  in  hand  more  or  less  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge— or  error,  rather,  under  existing  conditions — 
pertaining  thereto.  The  open-hearted  lad  who  scarce  ever  gave 
himsdf  sustained  thought  in  these  prepubescent  years  now  becomes 
aware  of  strangely-confusing,  ideas,  desires,  and  impulses,  the  faint 
first  dawnings  of  that  sexual  self-recognition  whidbi  leads  to  full 
knowledge  of  his  specific  position  in  life  as  the  propagator  of  the  spe- 
cies; it  is  the  psychic  phenomena  of  the  awakening  ^  the  conscious- 
ness of  potentml  f atheriiood. 

His  attention  once  directed  to  this  absorbing  subject  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  a  boy  be  possessed  of  a  great  desire  to  find 
out  all  he  can  about  it  This  he  proceeds  to  do  without  delay.  And 
if,  perchance,  he  prove  exceptionally  non-progressive  along  the  line  of 
personal  investigation,  he  speedily  finds  no  dearth  of  companions 
who  are  all  readiness  to  supply  the  lack*  For  knowledge  will  come  to 
him!  Any  attempt  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  farther  revelation 
would  prove  perf ectiy  futile  even  were  such  a  course  desirable,  and 
the  dictates  of  common-sense  point  to  the  fact  that  safety  is  guar- 
anteed only  in  education  continued  thru  proper  and  wholesome 
channds. 

This  is  a  period  of  greatly  heightened  activity  both  of  the  body  and 
imagination,  when  the  influence  of  his  reading  and  playmates  should 
be  doubly  guarded  against;  when  both  body  and  mind  diould  partake 
of  systematic  wholesome,  healthful  exercise  in  generous  measure. 
But  instead  of  such  a  desirable  state  of  things,  the  usual  course  is  for 
the  lad  to  be  left  to  shift  for  himsdf ,  imbibing  such  ideas  as  he  may 
from  vicious  companionship  of  the  street  or  contact  with  vulgar,  it 
not  lewd,  servants  within  the  very  household;  and  this  supjdemented 
by  perusal  of  such  depraving  literature  as  may  dianoe  to  fall  in  his 
way  and  captivate  his  fancy — 

''Lascivious  meters  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen." 


I 

>     t 
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If  it  be  a  loDg-familiar  truth  that  first  impressions  are  histing  ones» 
it  may  equally  well  be  understood  that  the  association  of  a  vulgar 
name  with  a  perfectly  proper  thing  or  act  exercises  a  depraving  influ* 
ence.  The  wisdom  of  early  furnishing  a  boy  with  the  correct  names  of 
the  sex  organs  and  their  functions,  is  self -evident,  as  a  chaste  vocab- 
ulary is  an  essential  factor  to  chaste  thinking — language  is  the  vehicle 
of  thought,  and  a  very  fair  thought  would  suffer  besmirching  in  a  dirty 
vehicle.  This  should  be  done  soon  enough  to  forestall  the  knowledge 
of  such  corrupt  street  designations,  as,  otherwise,  naturally  would  be 
incidentally  absorbed;  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  he  is  at  all  apt  to 
think  of  such  matters,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  guardians  of  youth,  because  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  precodously 
and  harmfully  directing  the  thought  along  this  channel,  wait  a  deal 
too  long  before  imparting  such  information,  if,  indeed,  they  approach 
the  subject  of  the  vUa  sexualis  in  any  manner  at  any  time.  Mean- 
while, to  quote  President  Ebll  again,  sex  has  been  asserting  ''its 
mastery  in  field  after  field,  and  works  its  havoc  in  the  form  of  secret 
vice,  debauch,  disease,  and  enfeebled  heredity,  cadences  the  spul  to 
both  its  normal  and  abnormal  rhythms,  and  sends  many  thousand 
youth  a  year  to  quacks,  because  neither  parents,  teachers,  preachers, 
or  physicians  know  how  to  deal  with  its  problems.  Thus  the  founda- 
tions of  domestic,  social,  and  religious  life  are  often  imdermined. " 

The  speaker's  purpose  is  unmistakably  to  emphasize  that  con- 
cerning this  whole  matter  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  sexual  sphere, 
it  is  a  question  not  at  all  of  whether  or  no  any  information  sludl  be 
acquired  by  the  immature  aud  innocent,  nor,  chiefly,  at  just  what  time 
of  life  such  knowledge  would  best  come,  but  primarily  it  is  a  question 
solely  as  to  its  accentuated  source  and  course,  their  authoritativeness 
and  desirability.  And  yet,  thru  inane  tho  systematic  self-deception 
rq^arding  a  truth  so  transparently  palpable  as  this  one,  only  grievous 
hium  has  accrued,  and  hourly  continues  to  accrue,  to  humanity.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  experience  that  the  reproductive 
function  of  the  human  male  is  developed  before  it  can  be  wisely  used, 
and  that  the  sexual  instincts  unguid^  are  instincts  unrestrained  that 
''lead  to  injustice,  and  fail  to  direct  the  individual  in  the  true  path 
toward  happiness  for  himself  and  progress  for  the  race." 

Farthermore,  "There  is  a  vast  difference,"  says  Seneca,  "between 
forbearing  to  sin,  and  not  knowing  how  to  sin;"  and  such  is  Mon- 
taigne's tibought  when  he  advises  that  a  young  man  "be  able  to  do 
everything,  but  to  love  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  good. " 

This  whole  subject  of  sexual  physiology  and  hygiene  and  ethics 
and  the  promulgation  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  same,  has  been 
enveloped  in  a  miasma  of  combined  puerility,  morbidity,  and  moral 
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cowardice,  that  has  befogged  the  judgment,  baffled  the  efForts  for 
betterment,  and  blighted  the  reputations  of  otherwise  admowledgedljr 
sane,  earnest,  masterful,  and  revered  teachen  of  men»  and  sapped  the 
manhood  of  the  race! 

Dr.  Follen  Cabot,  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  sdiool  and  off 
Comdl  University  Medical  college,  in  New  York,  says  in  the  Medieai 
Record  for  Sept.  SO,  1899:  ^'Fkom  childhood  to  the  time  of  puboty 
the  majority  of  children  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  tau^t  absolutely  nothing 
about  sexual  hygiene.  They  have  to  learn  by  their  own  ezpaieiioe» 
one  generation  after  another.  There  is  a  deep  mysteiy  cast  over  the 
whole  subject,  as  if  it  were  something  improper  and  indecent  to  dis- 
cuss, even  between  father  and  scm  and  mother  and  daught^ .  Is  it 
any  wonder  wrong  ideas  are  received,  injurious  acts  performed,  and 
'<^dren  grow  to  adolescence  with  crooked  and  misdiapoi  ideas  in 
regard  to  a  function  which  is  next  to  self-preservation  in  importance 
and  intensity?  If  parents  clothe  or  feed  their  children  imprc^peily 
ihey  usuaUy  find  it  out  and  correct  the  error.  When,  however,  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  sexual  hy^ene  we  immediately  tread  oa  fcnr- 
bidden  ground,  and  ignorance  and  myst^y  reign  supreme.  This  lack 
of  proper  sexual  teaching  in  youth  undoubtedly  affects  both  physician 
and  patient  in  after  life. " 

But  we  can  not  much  longer  evade  the  responsibility  for  rdief  from 
present  conditions,  which  it  is  pretty  goierally  agreed  among  trained 
observers  of  social  phenomena  outside  of  our  own  body,  devolves 
principally  upon  the  medical  profession.  Certain  it  is  that  fran  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  medical  man's  viewpoint  the  urgent  need  of 
sexual  instruction  is  quickest  and  keenest  appredaUe.  However,  we 
do  not  all  agree  with  some  that  anything  of  account  is  to  be  expected 
to  be  accomplished  thru  the  medical  man's  rdation  of  the  family 
physician.  Not  only  has  past  experience  demonstrated  the  utter 
futility  of  this  means,  but  as  for  the  future,  the  role  of  the  doctor  as  a 
levered  intimate  friend  and  family  general  counadlor  has  becone 
wdl-nigh  extinct  in  this  modem  time  of  spedaliaaitiQn;  and  this  most 
-applies  in  the  cities,  where  several  members  of  a  family  wjll  eadi  have 
his  own  doctor,  specialists  bang  consulted  between  times,  and  where 
the  rdief  needed  is  most  urgait. 

The  phyudan's  responsibility  here  is  being  laid  anew  and  directly 
at  his  door  by  the  trained  educator,  the  .modem  pedi^ogist;  and  tUa 
lias  come  about  thru  the  common  meeting-ground  of  interest  for  the 
two  professions  in  the  study  of  that  newest  science  of  psychology. 
The  modem  educator  is  studying  the  psychology  of  youth-cultwe 
with  might  and  main.    But  no  less  strenuously  the  modevn  phywciaa 
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is  studying  the  psychology  of  disease  and  of  therapy.  What  need  has 
any  one  to-day  to  stand  here  before  you  and  teach  the  truth  of  the 
influence  of  body  upon  mind  and  mind  upon  body!  But  emphasis  of 
the  fact  may  be  pardonable  in  this  connection,  and  particularly 
emphasis  that  this  truth  of  the  influence  of  the  bodily  state  upon  the 
mind  applies  with  redoubled  force  where  the  sex  organism  is  inyolved» 
there  being  an  extra-intense  sympathy  existing  between  the  mind 
and  the  generative  system.  No  aspect  of  the  thought  that  one  is  **  not 
as  other  men''  will  so  quickly  invite  despondency,  and  plunge  one  so 
deeply  into  the  black  mire  of  melancholy,  as  the  conviction  of  anjr 
mariced  deficiency  in  sexual  vigor.  This  knowledge  is  worked  literally 
for  all  it  is  worth  by  those  human-vultures  in  the  hypocritical  guise  of 
philanthropic  medical  counsellors,  who,  thru  their  widdy-advertised 
announcements  most  seductively  promise  rdief  to  the  '*  wretched 
victims"  of  ''youthful  errors."  Specimens  of  such  highly-colored 
and  utterly  demolish  literature,  with  which  the  world  is  fairly  inundated,, 
speedily  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  boy  or  young  man,  who,  aided  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  stands  ready  to  accept  the  accusation  of  being  sex- 
uaUy  bankrupt,  and  immediately  feels  that  he  is  an  unique  and  terrible 
example  of  moral  depravity  and  has  surely  committed  unpardonable 
sin,  the  eflPects  of  whidi  inevitably  will  blight  his  whole  career. 

''A  single  New  York  broker  had  8,000,000  confidential  letters 
which  were  written  to  advertising  medical  companies  and  doctors, 
mostly  by  youths  with  thdr  heart's  blood  and  under  assurances  of 
secrecy,  for  sale  at  fixed  syndicate  prices.  I  have  bought  1,000  of 
them,"  says  President  6.  Stanley  Hall,  ''and  estimate  that  I  could 
purchase  at  least  7,000,000  if  I  wished  to  go  into  this  business  by 
addressing  correspondence  patients  who  had  left  other  practitioners 
in  this  field  discouraged,  but  who  were  ready  to  try  once  more.  That 
some  try  a  fifth,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  stated  price  per  1,000 
letters  guaranteed  to  have  been  sold  but  four  times,  is  five  dollars. 
♦  ♦  «  When  the  soul  has  entered  upon  this  gloomy  pathway  to> 
Avemus  everything  seems  to  help  it  onward  and  downward  *  *  * 
the  youth  is  fighting  the  hottest  battle  of  his  life,  with  the  worid  and 
the  devil,  and  unaided — alone." 

Asks  Bacon,  "since  things  alter  for  the  worse  spontaneously,  if 
they  never  be  altered  for  the  better  designedly,  how  is  the  evQ  ta 
stop?"  And  John  Stuart  Mill  gives  at  least  partial  answer  to  this 
question  when  he  says,  "The  diseases  of  society  can  be  no  more 
diecked  or  healed  than  those  of  the  body,  without  publicly  speaking 
of  them." 

One  thing  that  should  stop,  and  immediately,  is  the  exploitation 
of  any  reputed  remedy  for  sexual  ailments  at  least,  in  the  lay  press; 
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a  piece  of  special  legislation  perhaps  being  required  here,  tho  doabUesa 
much  could  be  accomplished  thru  fullest  aif oroement  ci  present  laws 
.  rdating  to  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

Bvi  the  thing  I  parHcularly  urge  %$  the  frompt  inttiMicn  cf  a  tyt^ 
iematie  adequaU  coutmb  in  sexual  piychotogy^  hygiene^  and  jhynology^ 
and  ethiee,  far  male  donee  af  all  our  pMie  high  edioole  and  in  all  our 
coUegee. 

Home-training  will  not  accomplish  the  end  sought,  it  being  sdf- 
evident  that  parents  can  not  communicate  knowledge  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  themsdves  are  wofoUy  ignorant  Then,  again,  youth, 
looks  up  to  the  teacher  as  the  natural  fountain-head  of  systematic 
knowledge;  what  ^the  teacher  says*'  is  regarded  as  infallible  at  this 
impressionable  and  receptive  period.  Farther,  it  is  particularly  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to  associate  sudi  teaching  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  with  any  idea  of  something  special  or  unusuid.  On 
the  contrary,  ihe  information  should  be  conveyed  in  as  matter<if- 
f act  manner  as  knowledge  of  mathematics,  historic  events,  or  geo* 
graphical  areas,  and  so  would  be  as  naturally  absorbed.  And  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  pass  a  regular  examination  in  the  essentials 
just  as  with  any  other  subject. 

The  need  of  determinedly  grappling  with  this  matter  is  to-day 
keenly  fdt  among  educators;  and  they  also  fed  the  need  of  help  from 
our  profession  in  dealing  practically  and  efBdently  with  it.  A  boys' 
private  school  not  many  nules  from  New  York,  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  definite  instruction  in  these  subjects,  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pupils  at  $1,000  per  year  tuition.  Dr.  La  F^tra,  Instructor  in  Pedi- 
atrics, Columbia  university,  and  lecturer  on  Physiological  Pedagogics 
in  New  York  university,  has  a  pertinent  paragraph  on  the  teaching  of 
sdf -knowledge,  in  a  paper  dealing  with  *' School  Hygiene  and  the 
Growing  Child. "  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  recent  valuable  and  exhaustive  work  on  **  Adolescence,  its  Psy- 
chology, with  Relation  to  Pedagogy,  etc.,"  by  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  university,  and  published  thru  the  Appletons.  Says 
Dr.  Hall :  **  The  psychic  activities  of  childhood  and  youth  *  *  * 
are  worthy  of  aU  sdentific  honor.  *  *  *  "  Many  are  the  prevail- 
ing errors  of  education  and  of  life,  but  **  Modem  conceptions  *  *  * 
may  give  to  our  practical  age  and  land  the  long-hoped-for  and  long- 
delayed  sdence  of  man.  To  hdp  bring  about  these  tendendes  to 
their  maturity  is  the  task  to  whidi  organic  thinkers  should  address 
themsdves.  ♦  *  i|c  jf  truth  is  edification,  the  highest  criterion  of 
pure  sdence  is  its  educational  value.  *  *  *  The  largest  possible 
aspect  of ^all  the  facts  of  life  and  mind  is  educational.  *  *  *  Thus 
psychology  and  the  higher  pedagogy  are  one  and  inseparable.    *    *    * 
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Never  has  youth  been  exposed  to  such  dangers  of  both  perversion  and 
arrest  as  in  our  own  land  and  day.  *  *  *  The  percentage  of  juve- 
nile crimes  increases  and  the  average  age  of  first  commitment  grows 
steadily  eariier.  ♦  a|:  a|:  Despite  all  this  I  am  an  optimist.  ♦  *  * 
not  mcardy  because  an  evolutionist  must  hold  that  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  will  survive  and  prevail,  but  because  in  most  *  *  *  ofthese 
fields  I  clearly  see  the  beginnings  of  better  things.  Even  in  education 
and  religion^  the  strongholds  of  conservatism,  there  are  new  and 
better  ideals  and  efforts,  and  these  are  less  exceptional  and  are  grow- 
ing in  power  and  influence  and  are  represented  by  more  and  better 
men. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  special  condition  of  neglect  discussed  in  this 
paper,  I  suggest  the  organization  of  a  national  association  of  educators 
and  physicians,  whose  object  shall  be  to  devise  an  approved  and 
adequate  graded  r^ular  course  of  study  for  the  youths  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  covering  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  to  promote 
the  general  introduction  of  the  same.  Special  instructors  suitably 
equipped  to  teach  such  a  course  also,  might  be  supplied  thru  the  agency 
of  sudi  a  society  until  such  time  as  the  movement  had  progressed  to 
the  point  when  all  the  schools  of  pedagogy  would  be  preparing  special 
male  teachers  for  this  work  as  the  r^ular  thing. 

I  will  dose  with  this  quotation  from  Carlyle:  ''But  above  all, 
where  thou  findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  Brute-mindedness, — ^yes, 
there  *  *  *  attack  it  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unwearily,  and  rest  not 
while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;  but  smite,  smite,  in  the  name  of  Grod!*' 

Yonkers,  N,  Y.  Geobob  Pabkeb  Holden,  M.  D. 


Cbc  Ccacbcr's  fittd  of  pbyefotogy 

|EDB  early  detection  of  abnormal  and  pathological  conditions 
in  children  should  be  an  important  consideration  with  all 
educational  authorities — so  important  that  every  school 
should  have  a  medical  officer  attached  to  it.  That  atten- 
tion has  lately  been  drawn  to  feeble-minded  children,  and  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  educate  these  on  lines  differing  from  those  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  cases,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  All  these 
mental  derelicts  are  physically  deficient,  and  the  best  results  to  be 
hoped  for  in  connection  with  their  training  will  be  obtained  by  direct- 
ing the  necessary  remedial  agencies  to  the  physical  deficiencies.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  initial  detection  of  such  children  presupposes*'on 
the  part  of  teachers  a  knowledge  of  the  normal — a  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology.   The  great  gulf  between  body  and  mind  that  formerly  existed 
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in  the  ideas  of  men  is  gradually  narrowing  under  a  constantly  increas* 
ing  knowledge  of  tissue  structure  and  function;  and  eventuaUy  it  will 
doubtless  be  admitted  that  every  phase  of  mental  energy,  howeT^ 
intricate,  is  but  the  correlated  functional  expression  of  certain  d^nite 
portions  of  brain  tissue  undeigoing  stimulaticm.  Our  only  hope  of 
producing  sound  minds  is  first  to  produce  strong  bodies.  A  moment's 
reflection  on  the  teacher's  work  from  this  point  of  view  will  enforce 
the  conviction  that  physidogy  should  play  a  laige  part  in  his  trainmg. 

In  the  past,  education  dealt  only  with  the  purely  mental  aspect  of 
a  man's  life.  To-day  it  is  recognised  that  education  must  indude  a 
great  deal  more — that,  in  fact,  the  body  must  be  physically  educated, 
and  fitted  for  endurance — at  times  even  to  the  point  of  strain,  if 
necessary — otherwise  mental  developments,  even  of  a  high  order,  may- 
be utterly  useless. 

Life  depends  for  its  very  existence  on  a  constant  supply  of  ozygea 
taken  in  at  the  lungs  and  passed  on  to  the  cells  of  the  various  tissues: 
the  instant  this  supply  ceases  life  becomes  extinct.  Does  it  not  appear 
a  matter  of  the  most  pressing  import  that  every  human  being  should 
be  taught  something  of  how  he  breathes,  and  what  he  breathes  PJ|It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  an  elementary,  but  sound» 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  respiration  in  their  bearing  on  the  pre- 
vention ^  pulmonaiy  consumption,  on  the  necessity  for  free  ventilation 
in  aU  living  rooms,  and,  in  short,  on  a  multitude  of  burning  hygioiic 
questions  of  the  day.  Our  laige  cities  are  growing  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  with  this  growth  diere  appear 
as  inseparable  appendages  a  host  of  insanitary  influences,  which, 
even  in  a  single  goieration,  produce  alarming  results.  No  eff^orts  of 
a  general  type  emanating  from  public  bodies  are  ever  likely  to  stem 
the  tide  of  evil  or  save  these  degenerate  populations.  If  any  of  them 
ever  should  obtain  salvation  by  returning  to  the  country,  it  will  be 
effected  thru  an  educated,  intelligent  conviction  working  from  within. 
What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  thousands  if  they  could  only  see  (and  act 
upon  the  knowledge)  that  on  the  land,  in  the  open,  with  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  simple  food,  Nature  has  provided  an  environ- 
ment for  man  where  he  may  lead  a  healthy  and  happy  life! 

Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  ''Black  Sheep,"  has  well  iUustrated  the  con- 
tention that  a  teacher  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  physiology  is  an 
unsafe  guide  of  youth.  The  child  depicted  in  the  tale  is  allowed  slowly 
to  lose  his  sight  thru  the  crass  ignorance  of  his  teachers  and  guardians, 
and  during  the  process  these  b^iighted  individuals — ^who,  by  the  way, 
are  representative  of  a  large  class — ^make  his  life  for  him  a  continuous 
misery. 

David  Somerville.  M.  D. 
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Cbaracterietics  of  Italian  Cbitdrcn 

Italian  children  in  the  sections  which  enclose  the  Italian  colonies 
prove  an  interesting  study  to  the  child  student.  But  only  in  the  schools 
of  this  nationality  can  ihe  peculiarities  of  these  childien  be  satisfac- 
torily studied. 

My  school,  for  instance,  is  one  of  these.  The  enrollment  was,  for 
one  year,  450  mixed,  that  is,  both  sexes — ages  from  five  to  sixteen. 
The  boys,  that  is  all  the  older  ones,  sell  papers  or  black  boots  after 
school,  principally  the  former.  The  girls  work  at  flower-making  at 
home,  or  hdp  their  mothers  sew  on  coats,  vests,  or  trousers.  Even 
the  Uttle  girls  sew  well  as  the  result  of  this  practice. 

All  the  daughters  of  the  poor  are,  as  a  rule,  devoted  to  the  poor 
tired  mother  and  the  younger  children,  particularly  to  the  baby,  but  I 
think  the  Italian  girls  exoA  all  others.  This  characteristic  is  devel* 
oped  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  grown  women.  Their  marital 
devotion  is  beyond  belief.  Even  when  one  remembers  the  almost 
abject  slavery  in  which  the  peasant  women  of  Southern  Europe  live  in 
their  matrimonial  relations,  I  have  found  in  many  instances  in  hearing 
the  domestic  troubles  of  married  women  who  had  been  old  pupils  (rf 
mine,  illustration  of  this  devotion. 

One  girl,  whose  sweet  disposition  and  fine  school  record  had  en- 
deared her  to  me,  left  school  at  sixteen  to  work  in  a  factory.  At 
seventeen  she  married.  Three  years  after  she  came  in  to  see  me  with 
her  eighteen-months-old  baby  in  her  arms.  All  her  rich  Southern 
beauty  was  gone.  The  brilliant  glow  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  had 
departed.  The  great  black  eyes  had  lost  their  brightness  and  were 
sunken  and  lack-luster.    At  twenty  she  was  a  broken,  elderly  woman. 

At  first  she  bore  herself  proucUy,  poor  child,  and  struggled  to  be 
calm.  My  words  of  welcome  and  tenderness  did  not  break  down  the 
barrier  of  polite  reserve,  but  when  I  took  the  baby  in  my  arms  and 
petted  her,  then  the  poor  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears;  they  welled 
over  and  ran  down  her  sunken  cheeks.  She  tried  vigorously  and 
bravely  to  control  herself,  but  when  I  said, "  What  a  pretty  baby  she  is, 
Filomena,  you  know  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  five  months  old. 
She  has  your  eyes,  I  am  glad  to  say.*'  Poor  Filomena  was  a  child 
again,  in  those  happy  days  when  she  used  to  come  to  me  with  each 
detail  of  her  eveiy-day  life.  She  broke  down  completely,  sobbed 
broken-heartedly,  threw  herself  beside  me  on  the  floor,  holding  on  to 
my  hand  as  if  it  were  her  forlorn  hope. 

Her  pitiful  littie  tale  came  pouring  out  fast  enough  then,  the  same 
dreary  story  of  so  many.  Her  Luigi,  after  the  first  month  of  married 
life,  had  been  "  so  fresh, "  he  did  not  care  what  he  said  to  her.  Once 
he  struck  her  with  his  clenched  fist  after  he  had  been  all  night  at  his 
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"society**  and  '^did  drink  much.  Then'* — at  this  point  the  sobs 
ceased*  she  dried  her  eyes»  sat  up  and  looked  at  me  with  a  fire  in  the 
dark  depths  of  her  eyes — ^^when  baby  came  he  was  so  mad  because 
she  was  not  a  boy  that  he  wouldn't  look  at  her»  and  said  he  never 
wanted  to  see  her  and,  O  dear.  Miss  Satterie," — here  she  rose  to  her 
full  height,  her  eyes  blazing — **  he  said  he  hoped  she  would  die  before 
she  was  two  years  old.  He  would  never  buy  her  any  clothes.  I  had 
to  go  back  to  the  factory  and  leave  my  httle  Angdina  with  my  mother 
all  day,  but  the  other  day,  cara  maestra,  he  said  Angdina  should  not 
live  in  his  house  any  longer. " 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  asked. 

I  am  going  to  live  with  my  mother.  My  mother  loves  my  little 
baby.  I  shall  never  tiy  to  hurt  Luigi,  because,  tho  he  is  so  bad  and  so 
mean,  he  is  my  little  Angelina's  father  and  that  is  enough  to  keep  me 
from  hurting  him.  But  I  shall  never  live  away  from  my  mother's 
house  again  and  never  wish  to  see  Luigi  any  more," — ^and  she  never 
went  back  to  him. 

The  other  day  an  inddent  occurred  which  was  amusing  as  well  as 
pathetic.  A  large  giri  who  is,  as  the  oldest  daughters  of  these  families 
always  are,  burdened  down  with  domestic  care,  came  to  me,  her  poor 
litde  worn  face,  with  nothing  young  or  pretty  about  it  but  the  great 
glowing  black  eyes — twitching  and  wet  with  tears. 

'"  Maria, "  I  said, '"  what  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?"  Maria  sobbed 
out, ''  O  Miss  Satterie,  my  grandmother  died  Friday  night" — ^this  was 
Monday  morning — '*  and  I  can't  wear  the  pretty  white  apron  I  made 
in  the  sewing  dass." 

She  was  arrayed  in  a  briUiant  scariet  dress,  trimmed  with  light 
blue  braid.  Seeing  my  eyes  resting  on  her  bright  garment,  the  child 
added  quickly,  "I  am  going  to  wear  a  black  apron." 

The  Italian  boys  under  the  benign  influence  of  teachers  and  school 
are,  as  a  general  tiling,  an  interesting,  docile  dass  of  children.  They 
are  emotional  and  tho  exdtable  they  are  sympathetic  and  the  teacher 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  thdr  lives.  The  scene  changes  tho  when  once 
these  boys  are  on  the  streets.  I  know  of  no  nationality  to  whom  the 
New  York  streets  are  so  pemidous,  so  fatally  pemidous,  as  to  the 
average  Italian  boy.  Of  course  I  know  the  gamin  of  any  nationality 
is  a  terror  to  the  community,  but  in  my  experience  the  streets  of  this 
dty  are  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  many  promising  boys  of  sunny 
Italy.  Withal,  tho,  the  Italian  child  of  both  sexes  is  a  lovable,  fasd- 
nating,  and  tractable  creature,  and  I  feel  assured  in  another  genera- 
tion America  will  be  proud  of  her  Italian-American  dtizens. 

Maitie  Grifftth  Sattebie. 

Westside  Italian  Scluxd^  New  York  City. 


History  of  Education 


Straiute  of  CInity  in  the  fKstory  of  education'' 

iTr^HE  history  of  education  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  history  of 
I  J[  I  humanity,  and  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  latter. 
■■■■  The  proximate  sources  of  our  educational  ideals  I  find 

BEV  in  Greece  and  the  Semitic  nations,  more  particuhirly  Israel, 
and  in  Rome,  variously  reinforced  and  modified  by  the  democratic 
vigor  of  the  Teutonic  races. 

Greece  attacks  the  problem  from  the  physical  side  with  emphasis, 
fortunately,  upon  beavtyf  as  well  as  upon  strength.  She  recognizes 
as  the  essence  of  beauty  the  simple  truthfulness  in  which  it  manifests 
an  inner  law,  and,  in  the  search  for  this  inner  law,  she  discovers  reason. 
Pythagoras  had,  indeed,  probably  under  Semitic  inspiration,  found 
the  deeper  and  wider  principle  of  hamumy^  but  this  failed  to  enter 
Greek  life  in  its  full  force.  In  music,  too,  they  remained  ignorant  or 
heedless  of  harmony,  in  our  sense,  inveterate  soloists. 

This  soloistic  habit  leads  Greece  in  her  search  for  principle  to 
confine  herself  largely  to  the  Greek  individual,  and  thus  she  loses 
herself  in  a  variety  of  individual  vagaries  and  in  numberless  blind 
alleys  of  sensuousness  and  opportunism. 

Even  Socrates,  the  discover  of  the  universal  man,  can  not  save  her. 
Among  his  followers,  one  falls  into  the  individualistic  trap  of  cjmic- 
ism,  another  into  that  of  hedonism.  Plato,  the  mythical  swan  of  his 
great  teacher,  vanishes  in  the  chill  heavens  of  a  visionary  idealism. 

Aristotle,  it  is  true,  came  after  him,  applied  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
martyred  sage  of  Athens  and  to  the  lofty  speculations  of  his  teacher, 
his  own  great  genius  and  versatile  talents,  rescued  the  universal  man 
of  Socrates,  rehabilitated  the  family  and  social  duty  in  the  esteem  of 
men,  discovered  the  earth  and  nature,  elaborated  an  inductive 
method  of  research  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  created  science  or 
the  germs  of  it,  opened  wide  avenues  to  all  worthy  human  thought  and 
interest.  But  Greece  had  entered  irretrievably  upon  her  civic  and 
political  decline.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  were  not  for  her.  They 
were  gathered  by  the  Roman  world  and  her  numerous  descendants.^ 

^Abstract  of  a  conference  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  before  the 
faculty  of  jthe  Chicago  Normal  school.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  the 
individuals  of  the  faculty  these  notes  were  published  for  the  use  of  faculty  and 
friends  of  the  Normal  scnool,  February,  1905. 

tl  have  said  nothing  of  Sparta,  which  contributed  nothing  of  positive 
value  to  the  development  of  humanity.  Her  oivanization  is  nostiie  to  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  The  individual,  the  family,  social  and  cultured 
interests,  are  to  her  enemies  of  a  ruthless  mere  state.    The  dead  level  is  her 
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HOUNEBB  TO  THE  LORD. 

Israd  attacked  the  problem  from  the  spiritual  side,  from  the  side 
of  ''holiness/'  of  good-will  in  the  guise  of  righteousness.  To  her» 
beauty  is  but  the  splendor,  truth  the  word  of  her  Grod.  And,  differait 
from  the  Grod  of  the  Greeks  who  is  ever  lost  in  idle  sdf -contemplative 
thought,  and  cares  not  for  man,  the  Grod  of  Israel  is  a  Grod  of  action,  a 
Grod  of  will,  whose  chief  concern  is  the  *'  holiness  "  of  His  people. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  soul  of  Israel  is  first  stirred  on  the  side  of 
the  heart,  feels  itsdf  in  its  will,  seeks  the  silent  deed  in  obedience  to  a 
God-revealed  law  of  righteousness  of  which  He  is  the  source  and 
exemplar.  This  righteousness  the  Jew  emulates,  strives  to  beccMne 
**  holy  as  I  am  holy";  but  failing  again  and  again,  he  realizes  a  whole- 
some sense  of  sin,  of  inner  deficiency,  which  becomes  to  him  a  constant 
spur  to  progress  and  gives  birth  to  the  hope  for  a  subsequent,  higher, 
progressive  revelation  which  shall  remove  this  sin.  At  the  same  time» 
Israel  is  intensdy  democatic  under  the  theocratic  doak  of  her  civic 
life  or  because  of  it,  for  all  minor  differoices  among  men  disappear 
in  the  sight  of  her  all-righteous,  supreme  exemplar,  her  living  God. 

THE  GREAT  TEACHEB  OF  NAZARETH. 

The  hoped-for  revdation  comes  to  Israel  thru  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  would  teach  them  that  the  soul  of  righteousness  is  love;  that  in 
this  love  man  may  become  ''perfect  even  as  the  father  which  is  in 
Heaven  is  perfect,**  may  thus  become  a  law  unto  himself  and  attain 
freedom  from  sin;  that  all  eke  to  which  man  has  heretofore  attached 
value  finds  justification  and  is  thereby  included  in  this  perfection  of 
love.  Heaven  and  earth  are  its  handiwork  and  its  field  of  operation. 
Truth  is  its  staff,  beauty  its  garment,  good-will  its  countenance. 
Reason,  thought,  Imowledge,  skill,  wealth,  and  life  itsdf ,  owe  whatever 
value  they  may  have  to  whatever  service  they  may  give  to  this  love. 

On  this  basis,  and  on  this  alone,  does  man  henceforth  count.  On 
this  plane,  far  above  all  other  planes,  master  and  slave,  king  and  sub- 
ject, man  and  woman  are  fully  and  supremdy  equal.  On  this  living 
rock,  the  new  democracy  which  humanity  is  still  painfully  seeking  to 
realize,  is  established.  In  Greece  man  had  been  but  a  means  for  the 
state;  in  Israel  he  was  a  means  for  the  glorification  of  Grod;  with  Jesus 
he  assumes  an  infinite  value  and  end  in  himself,  and  this  end  is  nothing 
less  than  godlikeness  in  the  perfection  of  love. 

ideal,  if  such  a  name  can  be  applied  to  the  distinguishing  feature  of  her 
ephemeral  existence.  She  succeeds,  indeed,  in  making  of  honelf  for  a  season 
an  adamantine  rock  which  the  waves  of  humanity  seem  impotent  to  break. 
But,  in  due  time,  the  rock  crumbles  and  disappears,  leaving  no  vital  trace  in 
the  life  of  humanity. 
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THE  UNION  OF  THE  STREAMS. 

These  two  streams,  gushing  from  the  inmost  life  of  Greece  and 
Israel  met  in  the  Roman  world.  Upon  the  Roman  world  and,  later 
on,  upon  the  Teutonic  races  devolved  the  task  of  uniting  and  clearing 
them.  Their  blundering  efforts  in  the  solution  of  this  task  fill  the 
history  of  many  centuries. 

Rome,  by  her  cosmopoUtan  spirit,  was  well  fitted  to  universalize 
the  contributions  of  Greece  and  Israel.  She  was,  moreover,  herself 
intensely  democratic,  rested  her  life  upon  a  deep  sense  of  duty  and 
justice,  she  knew  even  pity  and  compassion  in  tiie  guise  of  magna- 
nimity. In  democratic  spirit  and  world  hunger,  in  sense  of  justice  and 
magnanimity,  altho  in  cruder  forms,  her  Teutonic  conquerors  vie 
with  her.  Both  of  them  rest  in  their  life  predominantly  upon  the  will 
rather  than  upon  reason;  neither  of  them  has  felt  the  spell  of  beauty. 

Thus  it  happens  that  both  were  touched  perhaps  more  deeply  by 
Israel  than  by  Greece;  that  Greek  culture  was  pushed  more  and  more 
to  the  surface;  that  the  waters  of  love  more  and  more  refused  to  mingle 
with  the  oil  of  reason ;  that,  ultimately,  a  strangely  distorted  love  came 
to  claim  the  very  prerogative  of  heaven,  denied  die  world  and  denied 
man,  threatened  to  extinguish  the  torch  that  Greece  had  lighted  and 
to  quench  the  fire  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  Nazarene. 

BIRTH   OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

But  with  the  crusades,  the  rise  of  knighthood,  the  establishment  of 
commerce,  and,  most  distinctly,  with  the  Renaissance  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  came  assurance  of  ultimate  success.  A  new  education 
— ^I  am  tempted  to  say  education — ^was  bom;  an  education  that  would 
fit  every  human  being  for  doing  deeds  of  love  wisely  and  beautifully, 
an  education  that  would  lead  every  human  being  to  seek  the  freedom 
which  rests  upon  truth,  the  good-will  that  flows  from  love,  the  joy 
that  radiates  from  beauty. 

It  is  quite  instructive — significant  of  the  inner  wholeness  of  life — 
to  note  the  similarity  between  the  course  of  development  of  this  new 
education  in  its  further  details  and  the  development,  as  just  sketched 
of  the  historic  European  man. 

It  begins  in  the  Renaissance  with  the  rediscovery  of  man  and  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  and  establishes  the  humanistic  tendency  in  the 
work  of  education.  In  the  reformatory  struggles  in  church  and  state, 
it  asserts  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man  while  recognizing  his 
obligation  to  the  whole,  and  begins  the  establishment  of  popular  educa- 
tion for  certain  assumedly  indispensable  conventionalities  of  life.  It 
rediscovers  nature  and  the  world,  worships  at  the  shrine  of  truth  and 
reason  in  the  movements  of  the  age  of  discovery  and  invention,  sym- 
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Ixdixed  in  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Descartes*  and  finds  the  genetic 
principle  of  education  and  the  importance  of  instraction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  ai  practical  life.  It  prophesies  the  supremacy  ci  the 
universal  man,  his  duty  61  good-will»  his  daim  to  freedom*  and  his 
right  to  joy  in  countless  Rousseaus  and  Kants,  and  sketches  the  out- 
lines of  a  univeml  education  whidi  shall  reach,  mature,  and  devdop 
the  whcde  man.  It  sets  forth  and  illustrates  again  the  evangd  of  love 
in  its  deepest  and  widest  application  thru  the  mighty  heart  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.  It  labors  once  more  to  unite  these  streams  thru  the  greatest 
Roman  and  Teuton  of  them  all,  the  simple-hearted,  clear-headed 
Froebel. 

Nay,  as  the  tendencies  of  Greece  and  Israd  sought  or  found  a  new 
territory  in  the  Roman  worid,  it,  too,  seeks  a  new  territory  for  the 
realization  of  its  hopes — as  Froebel  prophetically  pointed  out  in  1886 
— in  the  United  States  61  America.  Let  us  hope  that  the  analogy  will 
end  here. 

THB  FAlfILT  AS  THE  TRUE  CENTEB. 

Another  strand  6t  unity,  altho  in  a  different  sanse,  we  find  in  the 
rdation  of  the  family  to  education.  In  Greece,  in  Israd,  in  Rome» 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes,  education  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the 
family;  and  within  the  scope  of  its  primitive  ideals,  this  education  is 
beautifully  complete  and  rational;  aims  at  physical,  intellectual, 
ethical,  religious  health  and  vigor. 

Wherever  the  state,  as  in  Sparta,  or  the  church,  as  in  the  monastic 
schools,  takes  the  child  from  the  family  and  ignores  its  interests,  or 
where  the  family  entrusts  its  children  to  a  distant  boarding  school, 
education  goes  to  pieces. 

Therefore,  Pestaloszi,  seeking  the  regeneration  and  reorganization 
of  the  school,  appeals  to  the  loving  wisdom  of  the  mother,  his  marvd- 
lous  Gertrude.  Therefore,  Froebel  at  Keilhau  patterns  his  school 
after  the  family,  invites  the  home  to  "live  with  the  children*'  in  the 
kindergarten,  gives  even  to  the  kindergartner  the  significant  name  of 
'*  Tante,  ***  miJces  her  thereby  a  member  of  the  family. 

Therefore,  too,  in  our  own  country,  where  the  school  has  become  a 
public  concern,  and  is  on  this  account  in  constant  danger  of  exploita- 
tion by  political  and  allied  commercial  interests,  there  is  a  steady 
growing  movement  on  the  part  of  home  and  school  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  for  the  educational  vitalizing  of  both,  for  active  union  and 
intelligent  co-operation  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  the  child. 

Notice  this  circular  movement  from  family  to  family;  but  notice 
also  that  the  last  family  differs  widely  from  the  first.    The  first,  the 

♦Aunt. 
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primitive  family  is  the  family  of  a  self-establishment  that  rarely  rises 
above  self-preservation ;  the  last  is  the  family  of  civic  and  ethical  self- 
devotion.  The  ends  of  the  first  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  individual 
ends;  its  life  is  acquisitive,  absorbent,  centripetal,  on  the  lowest  plane 
of  social  birth;  the  ends  of  the  last  are  universal  ends;  its  life  is  dis- 
pensing, giving,  centrifugal,  approximating  the  higher  planes  of  social 
function. 

Nor  does  its  life  thereby  sacrifice  self -establishment.  The  more 
largely  it  gives,  the  more  laigely  it  receives  the  wider  interest  it  serves, 
enriches  its  own  life ;  the  universal  it  attains,  enters  into  its  own  individ- 
uality, the  object  of  its  devotion  is  established  organically  in  its  own 
being;  the  divine  law  of  love  is  triumphant,  is  becoming  a  human  law. 

addenda:    a  few  aphobibmb. 

The  advent  of  new  thought  and  tendency  has  ever  excited  the 
antagonism  of  men  who  had  come  to  love  the  old  and  to  enjoy  the 
peace  of  slumberous  rest  thereon.  The  first  reaction  in  their  awak- 
ened .souls  was  ever  hatred  of  the  disturbers.  Thus  they  turned  upon 
Socrates,  upon  Jesus,  upon  the  Greek  learning  brought  from  the 
Arabs,  upon  Rabelais  and  Rousseau,  even  upon  the  meek  Froebd  and» 
in  our  day,  upon  the  **  fads  and  frills. " 

Yet  this  seeming  misfortune  should  be  greeted  as  a  real  good.  By 
it  the  victoiy  of  the  new  thought  or  tendency,  provided  it  holds  truth, 
is  assured,  is  rendered  possible.  This  very  hatred  and  opposition 
stimulates  the  friends  and  adherents  to  look  more  deeply  into  their 
new  possession,  to  live  it  out  more  forcefully  and  more  beneficently,  to 
present  it  more  clearly  and  convincingly,  to  show  that  whatever  men 
have  held  of  value  heretofore  becomes  more  precious  by  the  new  con- 
tribution. Thus  it  happens,  that  in  spite  of  temporaiy  or  personal 
defeat,  Socrates  and  Jesus,  Rabelais  and  Rousseau,  Froebd  and  the 
*' frills  and  fads"  attain  victoiy  and  enter  the  life  of  humanity. 

The  fundamental  shortcoming  of  man,  at  the  very  root  of  the 
errors  and  hostilities  to  which  he  falls  victim,  is  his  one-sidedness. 
He  can  look  only  at  one  thing  or  phase  of  life  at  a  time,  and  the  thing 
he  sees  excludes  for  the  time  all  else.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
Greeks — ^with  the  exception  of  Pythagoras  and  Zeno  who  had  been 
touched  in  their  veiy  souls  by  Semitic  life — saw  in  their  God  only 
reason  or  some  phase  of  it,  and  that  so  many  of  the  latter  leaders  of 
Christian  thought  beheld  in  God  only  love,  ignoring  the  marvelous 
caution  of  the  Master  who  admonishes  them  that  He  ''came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfill.'^  Thus  both  dismembered  the  great  trinity  of 
light,  love,  and  life :  the  ones  ignoring  love,  the  others  light,  both  reject- 
ing life. 
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mutual,  fervent  or  frivolous,  one-sidedness  of  man — ^which 
I  am  tempted  to  praise  as  his  bene&cent  intensity  of  living  toward 
the  univenal — funiishes  the  key  to  the  inmost  of  all  the  straggles 
of  all  the  strangdy  interwoven  triumphs  of  love  and  hatred,  reason 
and  folly,  that  characterize  the  centuries  which  followed  the  revda- 
tion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  which  are  not  ended  yet  Jesus  had, 
indeed,  as  he  prophesied,  brought  the  sword,  but  this  sword  was 
necessary  that  peace  might  come. 

Chicago  Normal  School.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 


pereonal  Crafte  of  Rorau  J4znn 

r  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  a  veiy  entertaining  book  con- 
ooncerning  his  father  and  the  Kteraiy  circle  in  which  his  faJ^er  moved. 
He  mentions  Horace  Mann,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  and  Haw- 
thorne married  sisters,  both  remarkable  women,  meml>ers  of  the 
Peabody  family .    The  writer  thus  speaks  of  Horace  Mann: 

His  aspect  was  a  little  intimidating  to  small  people,  but  there  were  lovely 

Stalities  in  his  nature,  his  character  was  touchingly  noble  and  generous,  and  ^ 

e  world  knows  the  worth  of  his  intellect.  He  was  always  anxious,  ezactine. 
and  dogmatic  He  was  convinced  that  Tophet  was  the  favorite  home  of  fQl 
slave-holders  and  really  too  good  for  them,  and  he  really  worshiped  the  nmt>. 
Nor  were  his  convictions  less  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  tooacco.  'ttow, 
my  fatJier  smoked  an  occasional  dgar,  and  it  once  came  about  Uiat  he  was 
lea  to  mention  it  in  Horace  Mann's  hearing.  The  reformer's  bristles  were  set 
in  a  moment.  "Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  that  you 
actually  use  tobacco?  "  "  Yes,  I  smoke  a  dgar  once  in  a  while. "  replied  my 
father,  comfortably.  Horace  Mann  could  not  keep  his  seat;  ne  started  up 
and  paced  the  room  menacingly,  and  he  spoke,  in  a  husky  voice,  to  this 
effect:  "  Then,  Mr.  Howthome,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  no  longer  have 
the  same  respect  for  you  that  I  had. " 


For  children  between  nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age  a  home  on  a 
good  farm  is  Nature's  best  school.  The  healthful  open-air  life  and 
the  inherent  interest  and  variety  of  farm  occupations  combine  to  make 
it  this.  Here  the  boy  is  initiated  into  and  gains  an  epitomized  expe- 
rience of  those  immemorial  arts  by  which  man  won  his  place  of 
dominion  in  Nature.  He  learns  to  manage  the  domestic  animals; 
he  grows  acquainted  with  the  crops  and  their  seasons;  the  crafts  of 
the  smith  and  the  carpenter  are  regarded  with  respect;  and  to  an  even 
deeper  instinct  stiU  there  is  the  appeal  of  the  charm  of  wild  Nature. 
There  is  the  long  ramble  to  gather  flowers,  the  occasional  expedition 
with  the  gun,  the  visiting  of  the  traps  set  for  jackals  and  wild  cats,  the 
night  hunt  against  the  porcupine. — Educational  Gazette  of  South 
Africa. 
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Riec  and  6rowtb  of  the  fformal  School  Idea 

FIND  it  hard  to  think  myself  into  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
educators  who  thought  the  only  preparation  required  of  a 
teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  undertakes  to 
teach.  I  can  only  explain  it  as  I  explain  the  opinion  which 
the  schoolmen  entertained  of  the  relative  velocities  of  falling  bodies 
of  different  weights,  by  supposing  that  they  never  turned  their  mental 
gaze  steadily  upon  the  question.  In  the  presence  of  facts  which  con- 
tradicted their  theory  every  day  of  their  lives,  the  schoolmen  continued 
to  believe  it  simply  because  they  never  considered  the  facts  attentively. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  for  some  such  reason  that  no  educator  in  tins 
country,  up  to  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  left  behind  him  any  evidence 
of  believing  that  he  thought  any  special  preparation  was  required  of 
teachers.  The  traditional  notion  of  education  having  been  that  it 
consists  in  the  possession  of  knowledge,  the  traditional  opinion  that  all 
that  was  required  to  impart  this  knowledge  was  to  possess  it,  was  never 
questioned.  As  our  forefathers  could  honestiy  say  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  fight  in  defense  of  their  assertion  with  no 
consciousness  of  inconsistency  while  their  plantations  were  tilled  by 
their  own  slaves,  because  the  idea  that  a  n^ro  is  a  man  never  fairly 
got  into  their  minds,  so  teachers,  who  must  have  realized  the  value  of 
experience,  did  not  believe  that  their  experience  could  be  condensed 
into  propositions  and  formulated  into  principles  which  intending 
teachers  could  profitably  study,  because  the  question  never  really 
occurred  to  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  see  why  such  a  question  was  less  Ukely  to  be 
asked  before  we  began  our  experiment  of  self-government.  Before 
that  time  education  was  not  a  subject  of  such  maiiifest  and  overriding 
importance  as  it  has  been  since.  The  early  settiers  of  New  England 
did  indeed  set  a  high  value  upon  it  because  of  their  religious  opinions. 
They  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  children  should  be 
able  **  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  this  country. "  But  at  a  time  when  the  necessities  of  Ufe  made 
it  incumbent  to  require  the  schoolmaster  'Uo  act  as  court  messenger, 
to  serve  simunonses,  to  conduct  certain  ceremonial  services  of  the 
church,  to  lead  the  Sunday  choir,  to  ring  the  bell  for  public  worship,  to 
dig  the  graves,  to  perform  other  occasional  duties,"*  as  well  as  take 
charge  of  the  school,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  anybody  should 
ask  whether  he  might  not  have  performed  a  particular  set  of  lus  duties 


*See  Boone's  "Education  in  the  United  States/'  p.  12,  quotation  from 
the  "town  book"  of  the  statement  of  the  duties  of  a  New  England  school- 
roaster  in  1061. 
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better  if  he  had  made  careful  preparatioD  for  them.  No  geography 
was  studied  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England  until  1786  or 
1787;  no  reading  book»  except  the  Bible,  was  used  until  the  publication 
of  Webster's  ** Third  Part'*  in  1785;  no  history  was  studied  before  this 
century.  When  the  masses  were  omtent  to  have  their  children  learn 
a  little  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic*  and  when  they  owed  no 
manifest  duties  to  society,  the  successful  performance  of  which  made 
further  education  an  imperative  necessity,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  was  not  carefully 
considered.  It  was  fit  that  the  first  great  democrat,  the  first  great  man 
who  really  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government, 
should  be  the  first  great  advocate  of  popular  education  in  this  country 
for  other  than  religious  reasons.  JeflFerson  never  asked  himself  our 
questicm  because  his  entire  eneigies  in  the  direction  of  education  were 
directed  to  the  providing  of  schools.  If  he  had  lived  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  generation  of  Horace  Mann  he  would  have  realised  that  the 
providing  of  schools  is  not  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  the  education  of  a 
people. 

THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS. 

The  first  suggestion  by  an  American  educator  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find  as  to  the  need  of  more  thoroly  trained  teachers  was  made 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1789.*  It  is 
contained  in  an  *'  Essay  Upon  the  Importance  of  Studying  the  English 
Language  Grammaticfdly,"  and  runs  as  follows: 

**  Since  education  has  been  a  question  of  much  debate  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  other  states,  and  what  method  is  best  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  lessen  eveiy  unnecessaiy  expense,  and  yet  to 
establish  our  schools  on  a  more  respectable  footing,  and  to  diffuse 
light  and  knowledge  more  universally  among  the  people  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  the  following  plan:  As  &Bxik  town  in  this  commonwealth 
of  more  than  140  families  is  obliged  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  to 
support  a  public  grammar  school,  in  which  you  will  veiy  seldom  find 
more  than  3  or  4  boys  studying  the  learned  languages,  and  as  these 
scholars  are  the  only  persons  benefited  by  the  extraordinary  expense 
the  town  is  at  in  obtaining  a  master  qualified  for  the  office,  and  as 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  state  do  not  receive  one  shil- 
ling's advantage  per  annum  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  they  live 
from  the  several  schools,  I  think  to  annihilate  all  the  I^tin  grammar 


^Barnard  says  by  Elisha  Ticknor.  but  according  to  a  writer  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Horace  Maim's  Common  School  Journal,  that  is  a  mere  inference, 
probable,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  certain. 
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schoolfl  and  establish  one  in  each  county  will  render  more  essential 
service  to  the  community  and  fix  the  schools  on  a  more  respectable 
footing  than  any  plan  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

**My  idea  it  the  matter  is  simply  this:  That  there  should  be  a 
public  grammar  school  established  in  each  county  of  the  state*  in 
which  should  be  taught  English  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
geography,  mathematics,  etc.,  in  order  to  fit  young  gentlonen  for  col- 
li^ and  school  keeping.  At  the  head  of  this  county  school  I  would 
{dace  an  able  preceptor,  who  would  superintend  the  whole  instruction 
of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care,  and  who,  together  with  a  board  of 
overseers,  should  annually  examine  young  gentlemen  designed  for 
schoolmasters  in  reading,  writing  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar, 
and  if  they  are  found  qualified  for  the  office  of  school-keeping  and  able 
to  teach  these  branches  with  ease  and  propriety,  to  recommend  them 
for  this  purpose.  No  man  ought  to  be  suflPered  to  superintend  ever  so 
small  a  school  except  he  has  been  first  examined  by  a  body  of  men  of 
this  character  and  authorized  for  this  purpose.  And  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
vanity  in  me  to  think  that  were  our  petty  grammar  schools  annihilated 
and  one  established  in  each  county  as  a  substitute,  instead  of  our 
common  schools,  kept  by  a  set  of  ignoramuses,  who  obtrude  them- 
sdves  upon  the  people  a  few  months  at  a  time,  without  the  requisite 
abilities  or  qualifications,  we  should  have  a  worthy  class  of  teachers, 
regularly  introduced  and  examined,  and  should  soon  see  the  happy 
eflFects  resulting  from  this  noble  plan." 

This  recommendation  is  noteworthy  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first 
place,  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  institutions  which  have  as  one  ci 
their  distinct  objects  the  preparing  of  young  gentlemen  for  ''school- 
keeping;"  in  the  second  place,  al£o  the  preparation  contemplated  is 
altogether  in  the  line  of  scholarship,  yet  it  is  admitted  by  implication 
that  such  preparation  is  not  all  that  is  required,  for  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers are  to  examine  them  not  only  to  ascertain  whether  ''they  are 
found  qualified  for  the  office  of  sdiool-keeping" — t.  «.,  so  far  as 
scholarship  is  concerned — ^but  whether  they  are  able  to  teach  the 
branches  they  propose  to  teach  with  "ease  and  propriety."  From 
the  perception  Uiat  scholarship  is  not  all  that  is  reqiured  to  make  a 
successful  teacher,  it  is  but  a  single  step  to  the  perception  that  the 
something  more  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  acquired  by  special 
preparation. 

In  1816  Denison  Olmstead,  afterwards  professor  of  natural  phil- 
osophy and  astronomy  in  Yale  collie,  delivered  an  oration  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  that  institution  on  "  The  State  of  Educa- 
tion in  Connecticut."    In  this  oration  he  outlined  his  plan  of  "an 
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academy  for  schoolmasters,  '*  and  stated  the  steps  that  led  him  to  his 
conception.    The  following  extract  will  explain  it: 

**  My  course  as  a  teacher  began  with  a  small  district  school  when 
I  was  17  years  of  age  and  while  fitting  for  college.  I  had  there  a  full 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  as  it 
existed  in  our  village  schools.  On  leaving  coU^e  in  1813  I  renewed 
the  profession  of  teacher  by  taking  charge  61  Union  School  at  New 
London.  This  was  a  select  school  supported  by  a  few  of  the  first 
f amiUes  of  the  place,  who  desired  to  obtain  for  their  sons  a  superior 
training  for  business  or  for  college,  according  to  thdr  destination  in 
Uf ^  «  «  «  rj^^  proprietors  desiring  to  have  their  sons  educated 
exclusively  at  that  school  after  leaving  the  rudimentary  female  schools, 
introduced  them  at  the  early  age  of  8  or  9  years,  and  kept  them  there 
untU  they  went  to  business  or  to  college.  The  number  was  limited  to 
thirty,  but  the  variety  of  age  and  the  different  professions  in  life  for 
whidi  they  were  destined  occasioned  an  unusual  range  of  studies. 
Some  were  in  the  spelling  books,  some  in  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy; some  in  the  languages,  from  I^tin  grammar  to  Virgil's  Greor- 
gics  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  some  in  different  branches  of 
mathematics,  from  simple  arithmetic  to  algebra,  surv^ng,  and 
navigation.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  I  had  here  full  opportunity  of  comparing  the  effect  of  different 
courses  of  study  upon  lads  cl  sinular  age,  and  soon  discovered  a  mariced 
difference  in  intelligence  and  capacity  between  those  who  were  study- 
ing the  languages  and  mathematics  preparatoiy  to  entering  college, 
and  devoted  only  a  small  portion  of  every  day  to  the  common  rudi- 
ments, as  English  grammar,  geography,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling, 
and  those  who  spent  all  their  time  in  those  elementary  studies.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  former  excelled  the  latter  even  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  veiy  studies.  They  read  better,  spelt  better,  wrote 
better,  and  were  better  versed  in  grammar  and  geography.  One 
inference  I  drew  from  this  observation  was  that  an  extended  course  of 
studies,  proceeding  far  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  is  not  only  consistent  with  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of 
those  rudiments,  but  is  highly  favorable  to  it,  since  on  account  df  the 
superior  capacity  developed  by  the  higher  branches  of  study  the  rudi- 
ments may  be  better  learned  in  less  time;  and  a  second  inference  was, 
that  nothing  was  wanted  in  order  to  raise  all  our  common  branches 
to  a  far  higher  level,  so  as  to  embrace  the  elements  of  English  literature, 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  mathematics,  but  competent  teaches 
and  the  necessary  books. 

"'  I  was  hence  led  to  the  idea  of  a  "  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  '^  to 
be  established  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  where  the  instruction,  at 
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least,  should  be  gratuitous.  It  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
principal  and  an  assistant,  the  principal  to  be  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, of  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher.  The  assistant  was  to  be  well  versed  in  the  English  branches 
of  education  at  least.  The  course  of  study  was  to  occupy  from  1  to  2 
years,  and  candidates  were  to  be  admitted  only  after  an  approved 
examination.  The  pupils  were  to  study  and  recite  whatever  they  were 
themselves  afterwards  to  teach,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  partly  of  learning  from 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  prindpdi  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  It 
was  supposed  that  but  a  small  portion  of  time  would  be  required  to  be 
spent  upon  the  simple  rudiments,  but  that  the  greater  part  might  be 
devoted  to  English  grammar,  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  such  works  as  Blair's  Rhetoric,  studies  adapted  to 
improve  the  taste  and  make  correct  and  accomplished  writers.  Ample 
instructions  also  were  to  be  given  by  the  principal  on  the  oiganization 
and  government  of  a  school." 

"Iliis  plan,  it  will  be  noted,  distinctly  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
professional  or  extra-academic  training.  Intending  teachers  are  to 
receive  ample  instructions  ''  on  the  organization  and  government  of  a 
school.*' 

In  18£S  Prof.  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  Yale  college,  in  an  article  on 
the  ''School  Fund  and  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,"  in  the 
April  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  made  the  following 
suggestion: 

**  Ijd  a  superior  school,  intermediate  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  university,  be  maintained  in  each  county  of  the  state,  where 
all  of  those  who  aspire  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  may  be  them- 
selves thoroly  instructed.  Such  a  measure  would  give  new  vigor  to  the 
whole  system  of  education.  The  board  of  visitors,  which  now  decides 
on  the  qualifications  of  instructors,  must  be,  in  most  instances,  a  very 
imperfect  check  on  the  intrusion  of  ignorance.  The  teachers,  it  is 
understood,  have  now  very  seldom  any  other  preparation  than  they 
receive  in  the  very  school  where  they  afterwards  instruct,  or  in  the 
school  of  some  neighboring  district,  where  the  advantages  for  improve- 
ment are  no  better." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Suggestions  on  Education,"  published  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  WilUam  Russell,*  then  principal  of  an 
academy  in  New  Haven,  onphasized  the  importance  of  a  seminary 
for  teachers  as  follows: 


*Mr.  Russell  was  the  first  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  editorship  he  improved  every  opportnmity  to 
bring  the  subject  of  teachers'  seminaries  before  nis  readers. 
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**The  common  schools  for  cfaOdren  are,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
conducted  by  individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  of  the  qualifications 
6t  an  instructor,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  there  is  bardy  knowledge 
enough  to  keep  the  teacher  at  a  decent  distance  from  his  scholars.  An 
excellent  suggestion  was  latdy  made  on  a  branch  cf  this  subject  by  a 
writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  [He  is  referring  to  Professor  King- 
ley's  articles.]  His  proposal  was  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded 
for  the  teachers  of  district  schools;  that  a  course  of  study  should  be 
prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  such  schools;  and  that  no  individual  should  be  accepted 
as  an  instructor  who  has  not  received  a  license  or  degree  from  the 
proposed  institution.  The  effects  of  such  an  improvement  in  educa- 
tion seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  refinement  which  might  thus  be  diffused  among  the  body  of  the 
people  would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  nation  to  a  degree  perhaps  unequaled  in  the 
worid." 

But  in  March  of  that  same  year  (1828)  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Hall  took  a 
decided  step  in  advance  by  actually  opening  in  Concord,  Vt.,  a  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  Sent  there  as  a  preacher  by  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  of  Vermont,  he  consented  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  people  to  remain  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  open  a  school 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  teachers.  He  admitted  a  class  of  young 
pupils  in  order  that  he  might  illustrate  his  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school.  Without  a  book  or  a 
periodical  on  the  subject  <^  education  to  guide  him,  he  had  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  his  own  reflections  and  experience  in  his  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion. But  in  his  first  school,  in  Bethel,  Me.,  in  1815,  he  showed  his 
capacity  in  that  direction.  Soon  after  he  took  charge  of  it  he  attempted 
to  introduce  some  improvements,  among  which  was  the  writing  of 
compositions,  a  requirement  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  a  dis- 
trict school  before  by  either  teacher,  pupils,  or  parents.  The  pupils 
objected  and  their  parents  took  sides  with  them.  Young  Hall  re- 
quested both  parents  and  pupils  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  such  an  exercise.  They 
came,  and  after  he  had  stated  his  reasons  he  allowed  his  pupils  to 
decide  whether  they  would  write  them  or  not.  When  the  appointed 
day  arrived  every  one,  among  them  a  little  girl  of  11,  had  a  composi- 
tion written.  A  man  of  such  resources  and  ability,  with  neariy  8  years 
of  experience  behind  him,  would  be  sure  to  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  even  without  the  aid 
of  books.  And  so  he  prepared  a  series  of  talks,  which  some  of  his 
friends  urged  him  to  publish.    Acceding  to  their  request,  '*  Lectures 
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on  School-Keeping"  appeared  in  1829.  A  first  and  second  edition 
were  soon  ezhausted,  and  soon  after  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  ordered  an  edition  of  10,000  copies 
for  distribution  to  all  the  school  districts  of  that  state.  About  the 
same  time  the  committee  on  education  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  recom- 
mended that  eveiy  teacher  in  the  state  be  supplied  with  a  copy  at  the 
public  expense.  These  facts  indicate  how  widespread  the  feeling  was 
getting  to  be  that  teachers  need  professional  training.  The  book 
itself  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  not  only  as  the  first  book  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  ever  written  in  this  country,  but  as  enabling  us  to  see  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  the  first  students  in  what  might  fairly  be 
called  the  first  normal  school  received.  It  is  a  sound  and  sensible 
discussion  of  the  art  of  teaching,  which  young  teachers  to-day  could 
read  with  great  profit.* 

Mr.  Hall  continued  to  teach  in  Concord  until  July,  1830.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  opened  an  institution  of  the  same  sort  in 
Andover,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  it  until  1887,  when  he  opened 
another  in  Plymouth,  which  he  conducted  until  1840. 

carter's  idea. 

James  G.  Carter,  called  by  Professor  Emerson  the  '*  Father  of 
Normal  Schools,"  and  to  whom,  says  Barnard,  ''more  than  to  any 
other  one  person,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  minds  of  Massachusetts  to  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  and  thoro  improvement  in  the  system  of  free  or  public 
schools  and  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the  most  direct  and  thoro 
mode  of  procuring  this  improvement  by  providing  for  the  training  of 
competent  teachers  for  these  schools,*'  elaborated  his  plan  in  a  series 
of  essays  published  in  the  Boston  Patriot  in  the  winter  of  1824-25. 

*Tbe  following  brief  outline  of  its  contents,  pubUshed  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Barnard's  Journal,  may  be  of  interest:  Lecture  I.  Indifference  to  the  im- 
portance, character  and  usefulness  of  common  schools;  its  oriran  and  influ- 
ence. 11.  Obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  common  schools,  fil.  Requisite 
i^ualifications  of  teachers.  lY.  Nature  of  the  teacher's  employment;  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher;  importance  of  realizing  and  understanding  it.  Y. 
Gainin|f  the  confidence  of  the  school;  means  of  gaining  it;  the  instructor  should 
be  willing  to  spend  all  of  his  time  when  it  can  be  rendered  benefidal  to  the 
school  vl.  Government  of  a  school;  prerequisites;  manner  of  treating 
scholars ;  unif  ontiity  in  government ;  firmness.  Yll.  Government,  continued ; 
partiality;  regard  to  the  future  as  well  as  present  welfare  of  the  scholarB;  mode 
of  intercourse  between  teacher  and  scholara,  and  between  scholara;  punish- 
ments; rewards.  YIII.  General  management  of  a  school;  direction  of 
studies.  IX.  Mode  of  teaching;  manner  of  illustrating  subjects;  spelling; 
reading.  X.  Arithmetic,  geo^phy,  English  grammar,  writing,  history. 
XI.  Composition;  general  subjects  not  particularly  studied;  importance  of 
improving  opportunities  when  deep  impressions  are  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  schooX  Xll.  Means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  scholars;  such  as  are  to 
be  avoided;  such  as  are  safely  used.     XIII.  To  female  instructors. 
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'^The  common  schools  for  children  are,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
conducted  by  individuals  who  do  not  possess  one  ci  the  qualifications 
ai  an  instructor,  and,  in  veiy  many  cases,  there  is  bardy  knowledge 
enough  to  keep  the  teacher  at  a  decent  distance  from  his  scholars.  An 
excellent  suggestion  was  latdy  made  on  a  branch  ci  this  subject  by  a 
writer  in  a  periodical  publication.  [He  is  referring  to  Professor  IGng- 
ley's  articles.]  His  proposal  was  that  a  seminary  should  be  founded 
for  the  teachers  of  district  schools;  that  a  course  of  study  should  be 
prescribed  to  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  such  schools;  and  that  no  individual  should  be  accepted 
as  an  instructor  who  has  not  received  a  license  or  degree  from  the 
proposed  institution.  The  effects  of  such  an  improvement  in  educa- 
tion seem  almost  incalculable.  The  information,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  refinement  which  might  thus  be  diffused  among  the  body  of  the 
people  would  increase  the  prosperity,  elevate  the  character,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  nation  to  a  degree  periiaps  unequaled  in  the 
worid" 

But  in  March  of  that  same  year  (1823)  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Hall  took  a 
decided  step  in  advance  by  actually  opening  in  Concord,  Vt.,  a  scho<d 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  Sent  there  as  a  preacher  by  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  of  Vermont,  he  consented  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  people  to  remain  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  open  a  school 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  teachers.  He  admitted  a  dass  of  young 
pupils  in  order  that  he  might  illustrate  his  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school.  Without  a  book  or  a 
periodical  on  the  subject  c^  education  to  guide  him,  he  had  to  rdy  en- 
tirely on  his  own  reflections  and  experience  in  his  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion. But  in  his  first  school,  in  Bethel,  Me.,  in  1815,  he  showed  his 
capacity  in  that  direction.  Soon  after  he  took  charge  of  it  he  attempted 
to  introduce  some  improvements,  among  which  was  the  writing  of 
compositions,  a  requirement  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  a  dis- 
trict school  before  by  either  teacher,  pupils,  or  parents.  The  pupils 
objected  and  their  parents  took  sides  with  them.  Young  Hall  re- 
quested both  parents  and  pupils  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  such  an  exercise.  Th^ 
came,  and  after  he  had  stated  his  reasons  he  allowed  his  pupils  to 
decide  whether  they  would  write  them  or  not.  When  the  appointed 
day  arrived  every  one,  among  them  a  little  girl  of  11,  had  a  composi- 
tion written.  A  man  of  such  resources  and  ability,  with  nearly  8  years 
of  experience  behind  him,  would  be  sure  to  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  even  without  the  aid 
of  books.  And  so  he  prepared  a  series  of  talks,  which  some  of  his 
friends  urged  him  to  publish.    Acceding  to  their  request,  **  Lectures 
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on  School-Keeping"  appeared  in  18£9.  A  first  and  second  edition 
were  soon  exhausted,  and  soon  after  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  ordered  an  edition  of  10,000  copies 
for  distribution  to  all  the  school  districts  of  that  state.  About  the 
same  time  the  committee  on  education  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  recom- 
mended that  every  teacher  in  the  state  be  supplied  with  a  copy  at  the 
public  expense.  These  facts  indicate  how  widespread  the  feeling  was 
getting  to  be  that  teachers  need  professional  training.  The  book 
itself  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  not  only  as  the  first  book  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  ever  written  in  this  countiy,  but  as  enabling  us  to  see  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  the  first  students  in  what  might  fairly  be 
called  the  first  normal  school  received.  It  is  a  sound  and  sensible 
discussion  of  the  art  of  teaching,  which  young  teachers  to-day  could 
read  with  great  profit.^ 

Mr.  Hall  continued  to  teach  in  Concord  until  July,  1830.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  opened  an  institution  of  the  same  sort  in 
Andover,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  it  until  1837,  when  he  opened 
another  in  Plymouth,  which  he  conducted  until  1840. 

carter's  idea. 

James  G.  Carter,  called  by  Professor  Emerson  the  '*  Father  of 
Normal  Schools,"  and  to  whom,  says  Barnard,  ''more  than  to  any 
other  one  person,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  minds  of  Massachusetts  to  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  andZro  improvement  in  the  system  of  free  or  pubUc 
schools  and  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the  most  direct  and  thoro 
mode  of  procuring  this  improvement  by  providing  for  the  training  of 
competent  teachers  for  these  schools,"  elaborated  his  plan  in  a  series 
of  essays  published  in  the  Boston  Patriot  in  the  winter  of  1824H25. 

*The  following  brief  outline  of  its  contents,  published  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Barnard's  Journal,  may  be  of  interest:  Lecture  1.  Indifference  to  the  im- 
portance, character  and  usefulness  of  common  schools;  its  oriran  and  influ- 
ence. II.  Obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  common  schools,  fil.  Requisite 
qualifications  of  teachers.  lY.  Nature  of  the  teacher's  employment;  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher;  importance  of  realizing  and  understanding  it.  Y. 
Gainin|f  the  confidence  of  the  school;  means  of  gaining  it;  the  instructor  should 
be  wiUine  to  spend  all  of  his  time  when  it  can  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the 
school  vl.  Government  of  a  school;  prerequisites;  manner  of  treating 
scholars;  unifontiity  in  government;  firmness.  YII.  Government,  continued; 
partiality;  regard  to  the  future  as  well  as  present  welfare  of  the  scholars ;  mode 
of  intercourse  between  teacher  and  scholara,  and  between  scholars;  punish- 
ments; rewards.  YIII.  General  management  of  a  school;  direction  of 
studies.  IX.  Mode  of  teaching;  manner  of  illustrating  subjects;  spelling; 
reading.  X.  Arithmetic,  geo^phy,  English  grammar,  writing,  history. 
XI.  Composition;  general  subjects  not  particularly  studied;  importance  of 
improving  opportunities  when  deep  impressions  are  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  schooX  Xll.  Means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  scholara;  such  as  are  to 
be  avoided;  such  as  are  safely  used.     XIII.  To  female  instructora. 
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The  three  characteristic  features  ct  the  American  normal  school  of 
to-day — a  thoro  grounding  in  the  subjects  the  student  is  preparing  to 
teach,  a  course  of  study  upon  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  a 
practice  school — ^these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  training  school 
which  Mr.  Carter  urged  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

His  plan  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  leading  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  called  attention  to  it.  The  literary  Gazette 
published  an  able  and  favorable  review  of  the  essays,  and  in  1827 
Ticknor  published  an  article  based  upon  them  in  the  North  American 
Review.  In  1827  he  opened  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Lancaster,  and  memorialized  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  aid. 
The  committee  to  which  his  memorial  was  referred  reported  f avorably» 
and  a  biU  making  an  appropriation  was  lost  by  a  single  vote  in  the 
senate.  The  same  year  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  appro- 
priated a  piece  of  land  and  gave  him  the  use  of  a  building  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  his  plan,  but  not  thoroly  comprehending  it,  they  soon 
began  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandcm 
it,  tho  he  continued  for  many  years  to  give  instruction  to  private  pupils, 
many  of  whom  became  successful  tochers. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instniction,  which 
he  assisted  in  founding,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  The  Development 
of  the  Intellectual  Faculties, "  and  at  the  next,  one  on  *'  The  Necessity 
and  Most  Practicable  Means  ct  Raising  the  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers." In  1835  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1836,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  he  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminaiy  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  In 
1837  he  drew  the  biU  providing  for  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
in  1838  his  speeches  probably  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  normal  school  act. 

OTHEB  EDUCATOBS  COME  FORWARD. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1825,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  pub- 
lished the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  on  a  **  Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the 
Education  of  the  Instructors  of  Youth.''  These  essays  were  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  in  Boston  the  same  year,  and  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  New  England  generally.  The  newspapers  pub- 
lished selections  from  them  and  the  plan  was  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional conventions  which  met  in  Hartford  in  18£8  and  1830.  They 
were  abridged  and  pubUshed  in  the  ''Annals  of  Education"  in  1831 
and  in  the  Common  School  Journal  in  1838.  The  following  extract 
from  the  abridgment  wiU  give  a  dear  idea  of  his  pUn : 

"Let  an  institution  be  established  in  eveiy  state  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth  in  the 
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common  branches  of  an  English  education.  Let  it  be  so  well  endowed 
by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as  to  have  two  or  three 
professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits  adapted  to  the  pursuit,  who 
should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the  **  theory  and  practice"  of 
the  education  of  youth,  and  who  should  prepare  and  deliver  and  print 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject.  Let  the  institution  be  furnished 
with  a  library  which  shall  contain  all  the  works,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, in  all  Umguages  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  also  with  all  the  apparatus  that  modem  ingenuity  has  devised  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  etc. 

**  Let  there  be  connect^  with  the  institution  a  school,  smaller  or 
laiger,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of  the 
professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily  ex- 
perience would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 

''To  such  an  institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instructors  of  youth.  Let  them 
attend  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education,  read 
the  best  works,  take  their  turns  in  the  instruction  of  the  experimental 
school,  and  after  thus  becoming  qualified  for  their  office  leave  the 
institution  with  a  suitable  certificate  or  diploma  recommending  them 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public. " 

The  same  year  (1825)  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
published  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages  entitled  *'  Observations  on  tlie  Ln- 
provement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the  United  States;  with 
suggestions  for  its  Accomplishment."  The  principal  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  schools  was  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
teachers.  The  following  extract  contains  the  essential  features  of  hia 
plan: 

"  It  is  proposed  to  afford  by  the  institutions  in  question,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  are  designed  for  teachers  of  making  themsdves 
theoretically  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  discharge  before  they  enter  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  their  trusts.  In  order,  however,  to  afford  illustrations  of  the 
principles  of  education  it  is  indispensable  that  practice  should  be  added 
to  precept,  and  that,  too,  in  situations  favorable  to  the  operations  of 
those  causes  which  display  both  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  several  departments  of  science  and  art.  The 
school  for  teachers,  then,  ought  not  to  be  an  insulated  establishment,, 
but  to  be  connected  with  some  institution  where  an  extensive  range 
in  the  sciences  is  taken,  and  where  pupils  of  different  classes  are  pur- 
suing the  various  departments  of  education  adapted  to  their  respective 
ages.  The  practice  of  superintending,  of  arranging  into  classes,, 
instructing  and  governing,  ought  to  form  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
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young  teacher.  The  attending  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  mental 
devdopment  and  the  various  collateral  topics  should  constitute  another. 
An  extensive  course  of  reading  and  study  of  authors  who  have  written 
with  ability  and  practical  good  sense  on  the  subject  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  expand  the  mind  and  free  it  from  those  prejudices  which  oa 
this  subject  are  apt  to  adhere  even  to  those  persons  who  fancy  them- 
selves furthest  removed  from  their  influence    **♦♦♦♦* 

"Tliat  dass  of  prejudices  in  partieiriar  which  arises  from  a  dis- 
position to  form  or  adopt  fanciful  theories  not  reducible  to  practice 
would  be  corrected  by  reading  the  kind  of  authors  here  recommended, 
and  the  same  effect  would  be  insured  by  adhering  in  the  chcHce  of 
lecturers  to  those  who,  added  to  a  truly  philosophiod  character,  have 
possessed  an  extensive  experience  in  the  duties  of  instruction.  Should 
it  be  necessaiy  there  might  also  be  provision  for  the  pursuit  of  other 
fldences  in  addition  to  that  of  teaching  by  those  who  are  preparing  for 
that  office.  A  perfect  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  professors 
would  require  that  the  institution  with  which  the  school  for  teachers 
b  proposed  to  be  connected  should  embrace  a  complete  drde  of  the 
sdences  and  arts,  and  that  a  professor  should  be  appointed  to  lecture 
on  the  mode  of  teaching  in  each  separate  department.*' 

But  the  expense  makes  that  impracticable,  so  he  thinks  that — 

''  It  would  be  desirable,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  extend  the  plan 
no  further  than  to  comprehend — 

**  I.  A  course  of  lectures  and  practical  illustrations  on  the  subject 
of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  connected  with  the  science  of  educati<m. 

*'  II.  A  course  on  physical  education. 

**  in.  On  the  mode  of  conveying  instruction  in  the  exact  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  the  various  descriptive  and  mechanic  arts. 

'*  IV.  On  the  manner  of  teaching  languages,  belles-lettres,  history, 
and,  in  general,  all  those  branches  commonly  classed  under  the  philo- 
logical department. 

**  *  ♦  *  The  first  course  would  embrace  the  subjects  of 
resemblances  and  differences  in  the  capadties  of  different  individuals; 
the  proper  season  for  developing  each  faculty;  the  kind  of  study 
adapted  to  produce  that  devdopment;  the  intermixture  of  different 
pursuits  suitable  to  store  and  discipline  the  mind  at  different  ages; 
the  anomalies  of  talent  which  have  been  noticed  or  recorded,  and  thdr 
causes  so  far  as  known;  the  influence  of  moral  causes  upon  the  intd- 
lectual  character  of  youth ;  and,  in  general,  the  effects  of  all  the  various 
departments  of  sdence,  literature,  and  arts,  and  of  the  different  modes 
of  presenting  them  to  the  mind,  towards  perfecting  the  human  under- 
standing and  character. 

*'The  second  of  the  above  mentioned  courses  would  indude  all 
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that  rdates  to  the  management  of  infancy,  the  personal  habits,  form, 
physiognomy,  and  health  of  children  and  youth,  and  their  different 
capabOities  of  learning,  so  far  as  affected  or  indicated  by  these  drcmn- 
slances;  the  manners,  exercises,  amusements,  indulgences  of  young 
persons,  especially  when  employed  in  their  education,  the  time  and 
manner  of  attending  to  study,  conveniences  for  private  study  and 
public  recitation;  arrangement  of  class-rooms  for  different  purposes, 
to  be  illustrated  by  drawings;  the  maintenance  of  order  and  escpe- 
dients  for  enforcing  it,  together  with  the  nature  and  application  of 
stimulants,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and  the  temper,  language,  and 
general  demeanor  of  instructors. 

"The  last  course  would  comprise  directions  to  professors  and 
teachers  in  a  great  diversity  of  branches,  including  not  only  the  sub- 
jects usually  taught  at  seminaries  of  learning,  but  also  those  which 
pertain  to  the  several  learned  professions.  Among  these  may  be 
i^tioned  rhetorical  reading,  composition,  logic,  mellphysics.  fo^ 
and  learned  languages,  histoiy,  chronology,  law,  theology,  and  medi- 
cine. 

''The  auditors  ought  to  recdve  advice  and  instruction  from  the 
lecturers  in  respect  to  their  course  of  reading  on  the  several  topics 
presented  in  the  lectures,  and  be  arranged  and  taught  as  their  own 
pupils  are  to  be  afterwards,  in  classes  according  to  their  several  capa- 
cities and  attainments.  As  the  auditors  are  supposed  to  be  engaged 
a  part  of  their  time  in  the  practice  of  instructing,  it  wiU  become  the 
duty  of  the  lecturers  to  attend  and  observe  their  mode  of  conducting 
the  exercises  of  their  respective  classes,  and  to  comment  upon  it  at 
subsequent  lectures;  affording  to  aU  an  opportunity  for  free  discussion 
and  candid  interchange  of  opinions  on  every  topic  arising  out  of  the 
practice  of  a  teacher.  The  course  here  marked  out  might  probably, 
with  the  time  taken  up  in  practical  teaching,  occupy  at  least  one  year, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  a  certificate  might  be  given  to  each 
individual,  stating  the  length  of  time  he  had  employed,  the  qualifica- 
tions he  had  exhibited,  and  the  success  he  had  attained  in  the  several 
branches  of  instruction.  It  is,  however,  presumed  that  in  this  case 
the  candidates  for  approbation  had  come  to  the  institution  well- 
grounded  in  all  those  branches  of  learning  of  which  they  proposed  to 
become  teachers;  otherwise,  a  longer  time  might  be  required.  In  the 
former  case,  the  instructions  given  them  by  lecturers  on  education 
would  have  for  their  object  to  render  them  more  familiar  with  the 
several  subjects,  by  frequent  and  careful  revisions.  In  addition  to 
this,  some  well-digested  treatise  on  the  subject  of  education  might  be 
selected  and  studied — ^recitations  being  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  history  or  ethics.     The  lecturers  might  further  be  serviceable 
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to  the  cause  of  education  by  establishing  and  conducting,  on  Hberal 
and  philosophical  principles,  a  journal  to  be  devoted  to  that  subject, 
and  to  embrace  such  kinds  and  varieties  of  objects  as  might  render  it 
instructing  and  entertaining  to  youth,  to  parents,  and  to  instructors."^ 

I  make  this  long  quotation  not  only  because  it  illustrates  the  shape 
the  normal  idea  was  taking  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  time,  but  because  of  the  high  ideal  of  profe8si<Hial  training  and 
culture  which  it  sets  forth.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  principals  of  normal 
schools  and  the  professors  of  pedagogy  who  would  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  give  it  careful  study.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  institu- 
tion in  the  country  has  realized  so  high  an  ideal  as  that  conceived  by 
this  young  Pennsylvania  principal  in  the  year  1825. 

The  same  year  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  in  an  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  assuming  the  presidency  of  Cumberiand  college,  in  Nashville* 
Tenn.,  advocated  a  teacher's  seminary,  urging  that  a  teacher  needs 
training  for  his  work  as  imperativdy  as  the  lawyer  and  doctor.  The 
next  year  he  plead  for  seminaries  for  teachers  before  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee. 

In  1826  Grovemor  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers,  and  the  same  year  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  made  an 
able  report  on  the  same  subject  in  the  senate  of  that  state. 

In  1826,  and  again  in  1827,  Grovemor  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  his  annual  message,  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

In  183S  Dr.  George  Junkin,  president  of  Lafajrette  college,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
legislature  on  education,  reconmiending  the  providing  in  existing  col- 
leges of  a  course  for  teachers,  the  common  sdiool  of  Uie  town  to  serve 
as  a  school  of  daily  observation  and  practice.  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton, 
president  of  Bristol  college,  recommended  substantially  the  same  plan 
in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  same  committee. 

The  next  year  Samud  Breck  uged  upon  the  l^islature  the  engraft- 
ing of  a  **  teacher's  course *'  in  existing  colleges  and  academies,  and  the 
establishment  of  "  model  schools  "  in  connection  with  them. 

In  October,  1886,  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  called  to  con- 
sider the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  recommended  a  ^*plan  for  a  teacher's  seminary 
and  for  a  board  of  public  instruction.''  The  plan  was  based  on  the 
teachers'  seminaries  of  Prussia  and  France  and  Mr.  Hall's  seminary 
at  Andover.  It  proposed  an  independent  institution,  a  8-years'  course 
of  study,  with  opportunities  for  practice  in  a  model  school. 

*He  advocated  the  same  plan  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  in  1833. 
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The  same  year  Thomas  M.  Bunowes,  secretary  of  state  and  ex 
officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,  in  his  report  to  the  l^isla- 
ture,  uijg^  that  body  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  state,  under  the  care  of  two 
of  the  colleges,  for  the  preparation  of  common-school  teachers.  The 
next  year  he  repeated  his  recommendation  for  provision  for  training  of 
teachers,  but  suggested  that  the  institutions  should  not  be  attached  to 
any  college,  and  that  they  should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 

S>reparation  of  teachers.  In  his  next  report  his  suggestion  takes  the 
orm  of  an  emphatic  recommendation;  and  he  recommends,  also,  that 
the  model  schools  be  composed  of  the  brightest  pupils,  admitted  free 
from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  1827  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  memorialized  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  praying  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
better  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  brief  survey  enables  us  to  see  how  prevalent  the  feeling  was 
getting  to  be  that  teachers  need  thoro  professional  training,  when  the 
first  normal  school  was  opened  in  Massachusetts  in  1889.  Bom,  so 
to  speak,  in  this  country  not  far  from  1820,  the  normal  idea  had  grown 
so  rapidly  and  been  so  prolific  that  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the 
common  property  of  educated  minds  when  that  little  group  of  three 
pupils  met  at  the  opening  of  the  first  normal  school  in  Lexington. 
How  shall  we  account  for  these  facts  ?  How  shall  we  explain  this 
sudden  perception  of  a  state  of  things  which  in  truth  had  existed  for 
a  long  time  without  attracting  anybody's  attention  ?  What  were  the 
infiuences  which  led  m^  to  turn  their  eyes  in  a  direction  in  which 
they  had  never  looked  before,  and  consequently  to  see  what  they  had 
never  seen  before  ? 

One  of  them,  undoubtedly,  was  the  teachers'  seminaries  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Prussia.  The  idea  that  teachers  need  professional 
training  was  indeed  very  old  in  Europe  in  1820.  Originated  by  Mul- 
caster  in  England  in  1561,  it  was  bodiless,  so  to  speak,  without  an  in- 
stitution in  which  to  live,  until  La  Salle  founded  his  school  at  Rheims 
in  1681,  which  he  developed  in  1684  into  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools.  But  professional  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  lived  a  very  precarious  life  in  Europe  for  a  long  time.  After 
the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  next  one  was 
founded  by  Augustus  Hermann  Francke.  In  1697  he  formed  a 
teachers'  dass,  composed  of  poor  students,  in  connection  with  his 
orphan  school  at  Halle,  who  gave  him  certain  assistance  in  return  for 
their  board  and  tuition.  In  1704  he  selected  twelve  of  these  because 
of  their  piety,  knowledge,  and  aptness  to  teach,  and  constituted  them 
his  **Seminarium  Prseceptorum,"  or  ''Teachers'  Seminary."  Not 
till  SI  years  after — ^in  17S5 — ^was  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers 
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established  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  by  Hecker»  a  pupfl  of  Francke,  and 
the  second  at  Berlin*  as  a  private  school*  in  1748.  In  1754  Frederick 
the  Great  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  primary  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  and  parish  clerks,  and  the  same  year  he  directed  thai 
all  of  both  these  dasises,  appointed  by  the  crown,  should  be  selected 
from  the  students  of  this  institution.  But  the  Seven  Years'  war,  which 
broke  out  soon  after,  absoibed  all  his  eneigies,  and  he  seems  to  have 
given  no  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  normal  schools  during  the 
rest  of  his  reign.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  Froich  revcdution  began, 
and  in  the  terrible  struggle  with  France  which  followed  it,  Prussia  had 
ndther  time  nor  money  to  devote  to  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  But  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  when  she  was  drinlong 
to  the  dr^  the  cup  of  humiliation,  it  occurred  to  some  of  her  leading 
men  that  Qie  regeneration  of  the  nation  was  to  be  sought  in  education. 
Accordingly,  in  1808,  the  education  department  was  made  a  section 
of  the  home  office,  and  William  von  Humboldt  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  "The  thing  is  not,'*  said  he  about  this  time,  '^ to  let  the  schools 
and  universities  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine;  the  thing  is 
to  raise  the  culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  this 
means.  "*  When  such  a  spirit  animated  the  head  of  the  department 
of  education,!  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pains  would  be  spared  to  give 
teachers  thoro  preparation  for  their  work,  and  so  in  1819  the  present 
system  of  state  normal  schools  was  established  in  Prussia. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  training  schools  for  teachers  in 
Europe  enables  us  to  see  how  it  was  that  altho  they  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Europe  neariy  a  century  and  a  half  before,  they  did  not  b^in 
to  attract  the  attention  of  American  educators  until  towards  the  dose 
of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Up  to  1819  they  lived  a  veiy 
retired  and  precarious  life.  But  when  they  became  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  one  of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  they  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  educators  all  over  the  world.  Professor  Johnson 
alludes  to  them  in  his  pamphlet  which  was  published  in  1825.  "Travels 
in  the  North  of  Germany  in  1825-26,''  written  by  Heniy  E.  Dwight, 
and  published  in  New  York  in  1829,  contained  an  account  of  the 
Prussian  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  urged  their  establishment  in  this 
countiy. 

*See  Matthew  Arnold's  "Higher  Schools  and  UnivenitieB  in  Germany,'* 
p.  46. 

tHe  remained  at  the  head  of  the  department  but  one  year  and  a  half,  but 
in  that  time  he  seems  to  have  exerted  a  lasting  influence  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  Prussia. 

(To  be  continued.) 

J.  P    GORDT, 

New  York  Umverwty  School  qf  Pedagogy,  Profestor  qfHitkny^ 


Teachers'  Examinations 

Th«  qvMCioiii  giTen  in  thii  d«fiftrtm«iit  iMTe  been  eeleoted  from  iMipem  naed  at  reeeni 
tonehen'  aizMBiinAtioni.  The  noswen  are  neoesMrilj  BOggeftiTe  nther  than  final,  Ihe 
their  aeenraey  can  be  depended  opon  as  far  as  they  go. 


Advanced  Arithmetic. 

P^  1  Prove  that  half  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers  plus  half  their  difference 
is'equal  to  the  larger  number.    (An  uluBtration  will  not  be  accepted  as  proof.) 

2  Find  the  sum  of  the  circulating  decimals  2.034,  0.3  and  .125  without 
reducing  them  to  common  fractions,  and  express  the  result  as  a  circulating 
decimaL 

3  A  merchant  has  a  false  balance  so  adjusted  that  8  ounces  on  the  pan 
A  will  balance  0  ounces  on  the  pan  B;  in  buying  he  uses  the  former,  in  selfing 
the  latter.  If  he  buys  and  sells  butter  at  the  same  price  a  pound,  what  per 
cent,  profit  does  he  make?    Give  analysis  in  words. 

4  From  a  10  gallon  keg  of  wine  2  gallons  are  drawn  and  the  keg  filled 
with  water;  from  this  mixture  2  gallons  are  again  drawn  and  the  keg  again 
filled  with  water.  What  per  cent,  of  water  does  the  mixture  now  contain? 
Give  analysis  in  words. 

5  A  grindstone  formerly  3  feet  in  diameter  is  worn  down  to  }  its  former 
weight;  what  is  its  present  diameter? 

6  If  the  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  72  inches  in  diameter  is  making 
150  revolutions  a  minute,  how  many  miles  an  hour  is  the  locomotive  running? 

7  Find  the  cube  root  of  8465.03  to  tkrte  places  of  decimals. 

8  If  a  sphere  of  lead  4  inches  in  diameter  is  hammered  out  into  a  circular 
disk  8  inches  in  diameter,  how  thick  will  the  disk  be? 

0  If  2  men  and  one  bov  can  dig  55  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  day  and  2 
boys  and  1  man  can  dig  50  Bushels,  now  many  bushels  can  1  man  dig?  Write 
f ud  analysis  in  words. 

10  Give  in  words  a  full  explanation  of  the  6^  method  of  computing 
interest,  with  the  reason  for  each  step. 

ANSWERS. 

1  Let  m  =  greater  number,  y  =  less  number. 
g-f  y  ■  x-y  _  2  g  _^ 

2  "^  2     2 

2  2.0343434 

.3333333 
.1251251 


2.4028018 


3  If  he  buys  butter  weighing  it  on  pan  A,  he  will  actually  pay  but  |  of  the 
apparent  price,  hence  |  equals  cost  price.  If  he  sells,  weighing  it  on  pan  B, 
he  will  actually  receive  |  of  the  apparent  price  asked,  hence  |  equids  selling 
price.  The  seuing  price  |  minus  the  buying  price  |  equals  D,  the  gain.  The 
gain  ^i  divided  by  the  cost  |  equals  26^. 

4  After  the  2  gallons  of  wine  are  replaced  with  water  the  mixture  consists 
of  I  wine  and  i  water.  After  2  gallons  of  this  mixture  is  removed  the  keg 
will  contain  8  eallons  of  which  i,  or  1|  gallons,  is  water.  If  now  2  gallons 
of  water  be  adaed  the  whole  mixture  of  10  gallons  will  contain  1|  +  2  or  3| 
gallons  of  water.    3|  -«-  10  =  36^,  the  per  cent,  of  water. 
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£  2  :  1=8*  :  «• 

x=%  4^=2.121  fMt. 

B  AaBume  ir=8i=V 

V  X  H  X  I'M  X  V=82|  miles. 

7  20.380. 

8  Let  y  =  thicknen  of  disk. 
|Trx8  =  yT16 

fl  =  y 

y  =  finch. 

0  If  2  men  and  1  bov  can  dig  65  bushels  a  day  and  2  boys  and  Iman  can 
dig  60  bushels  a  dajr,  the  difference  between  the  labor  of  a  man  and  a  boy 
is  6  bushels.  Then,  it  3  men  instead  of  2  men  and  1  boy  dig  the  potatoes^ 
they  would  have  to  dig  60  bushels  in  one  day,  hence  1  man  would  have  to 
dig  20  bushds  in  1  day. 

f^  10  The  six  per  cent,  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  any 
sum  at  six  per  cent,  is  half  as  many  hundredths  of  the  principal  as  there 
are  months  m  the  given  time,  and  one  sixth  as  many  thousandths  as  there 
are  days  in  the  given  time. 

Applying  this  principle  we  find  the  interest  of  $1  for  the  given  time  at 
&%  Tnen  multiply  the  mterest  of  $1  by  the  principal,  since  the  interest  on 
M  dollars  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  one  dollar  multiplied  by  x,  the  number 
of  dollars  at  interest. 

Arithmetic. 

1  Define  number,  quantity,  figure.  Discriminate  between  science  and 
art  as  applied  to  number. 

2  Express  the  following  in  words:  700.07,  ^Wr*  3.04  as  per  cent,  .06%, 

3  Simplify  the  following,  using  cancellation:   4  of  21"*"    fti 

4  A  floor  20  ft.  4  in.  by  16  ft.  8  in.  is  laid  witn  square  tiles  of 


the  largest 
1:;  what  is  the  size  of  the  tiles  and  hoT 
cover  the  floor? 

6  If  the  longitude  of  Washington  is  taken  as  77^  west  and  that  of  Con- 
ntinople  as  2( 
at  Washington? 


sise  Dossible  without  cutting;  what  is  the  size  of  the  tiles  and  how  many  are 
neeoed  to 

stantinople  as  W*  east,  what  is  the  time  at  Constantinople  when  it  is  2  p.  nu 
—    liTi 


6  What  is  the  capacity  in  eallons,  of  a  rectangular  dstem  10  ft.  6  in.  by 
4  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft  3  in.  deep? 

7  A  90  day  note  for  $960,  without  interest,  is  made  and  discounted  to-day 
mt  a  bank  at  6)(;  find  the  proceeds. 

8  Write  in  proper  form  the  note  mentioned  in  question  7,  with  John  Doe 
«B  maker  and  yourself  as  payee.  Explain  the  necessary  step  in  transferring 
U&e  note  to  the  bank. 

9  What  is  the  value  of  my  house  if  I  pay  $40  insurance  premium,  at  f£f 
on  I  its  value? 

10  A  triangular  field  has  sides  in  the  ratio  of  5,  6  and  7;  the  shortest  side 
4s  200  ft.    Find  the  cost  of  enclosing  the  field  with  a  fence  at  $2  a  rod. 

AKSWKRS. 

1  A  number  is  a  unite,  or  a  collection  of  unites.  Quantity  is  anything 
that  can  be  increased,  diminished,  or  measured.    A  figure  is  a  character 
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used  to  represent  a  number.  Arithmetical  operations  on  abstract  numbers 
are  sdentinc;  the  application  of  arithmetical  operations  to  concrete  numbm 
is  an  art. 

2  Seven  hundred  and  seven  hundredths;  one  hundred  forty-seven  seven 
thousandths;  three  hundred  four  per  cent;  six  hundredths  per  cent;  the 
square  root  of  seventy-five. 

8  8. 

4  3,050  tiles,  each  4  inches  square. 

6  0:04  p.  m. 

6  2,200i'i  gallons. 

7  $945.00. 

8  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  0,  1905. 
Ninety  days  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order 

ofJRichard  Roe  nine  hundred  sixty  dollars,  without  interest. 

John  Dob. 
Richard  Roe  must  write  his  name  across  the  back  of  the  note. 

9  $8,000. 

10  $87.27. 

History  of  Education. 

1  Write  briefly  on  the  educational  work  of  Quintilian,  stating  the  im- 
portant principles  advocated  by  him. 

2  Compare  the  educational  ideas  of  Charlemagne  with  those  of  Alfred 
the  Great. 

3  What  were  the  characteristics  of  feudal  education? 

4  Give  the  views  of  Martin  Luther  in  regard  to  (a)  support  of  schools, 
(b)  attendance,  (c)  teachers. 

5  Give  the  name  and  the  author  of  each  of  four  books  written  between 
1600  and  1800  that  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  education.  Account  for 
the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  booui. 

6  Describe  two  of  the  following:  the  Saxony  School  Plan,  the  Philan- 
thropin,  the  Real-school. 

7  Tell  approximately  when  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  beean 
to  be  emphasized  and  name  two  educators  that  were  influential  in  promoting 
such  teadiing.  ^^^ 

8  Show  how  the  work  of  Froebel  was  related  to  that  of  Pestalozzi. 

9  Mention  two  ways  in  which  the  United  States  government  has  helped 
to  advance  education  m  the  states. 

10  Select  any  five  of  the  following  dates  and  associate  with  each  an  im- 

?ortant  educational  event  in  the  history  of  this  state:  1633,  1784, 1795, 1805, 
813,  1854,  1867,  1904. 

AN8WKR8. 

1  Quintilian  founded  a  school  at  Rome  and  successfully  conducted  it 
for  twenty  years.  He  then  retired  from  school  and  wrote  his  great  work 
on  education:  "Institutes  of  Oratory."  He  advocated  that  there  shoidd 
be  no  corporal  punishment,  that  teachers  should  be  able  and  moral,  that 
amusements  dhould  be  used  as  a  means  of  education  and  that  the  climax 
of  education  should  be  oratory. 
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2  Cliariemainie  adyocated  edacation  for  aU,  while  Alfred  advocated 
education  for  the  higher  da—Pi  of  society. 

3  It  honored  women,  instilled  higher  ideals  of  manhood,  was  opposed 
to  asceticism  and  was  physical  rather  than  inteUectuaL 

4  (a)  State  support  ol  schools,  (b)  compulsory  attendance,  (c)  trained 
teachers. 

6  Novum  Omtnum — ^Baeon;  Didactica  Magna — Comenius;  Essay  Con- 
cerning Human  Understanding — ^Locke;  Emile — Rousseau. 

The  Novum  Oiganum  marked  a  new  era  in  education.  The  inductive 
method,  which  was  explained  in  this  work,  has  become  the  method  of  modem 
scientific  investigation  and  has  led  to  marvelous  scientific  development. 

6  The  Saxony  School  Plan  required  few  studies,  free  books,  and  three 
grades.    This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  graded  school 

The  Philanthropin  was  established  by  Basedow  in  1774  to  carry  out  his 
new  educational  ideas  taken  from  Rousseau's  Emile.  The  school  was  secular 
and  the  methods  inductive.    It  marked  the  beginning  of  object  teaching. 

The  Real-echool  is  the  rival  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Germany.    It  gives 

rMt  attention  to  modem  languages,  sciences,  and  art.    Its  chief  purpose 
to  prepare  for  practical  life. 

7  After  the  Reformation.    Comenius  and  Fenelon. 

8  Pestalossi's  work  emphasized  the  value  of  sense  perception.  Froebel 
systematized  the  principles  advocated  by  Pestalozzi  and  worlred  for  tiie 
complete  development  oi  the  child. 

0  Government  education  reports;  land  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

10  1633,  First  public  school  taught  in  New  York  by  Adam  Roeliandson. 
1784,  oiganization  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1795,  first 
free  school  fund  established.  1805,  second  free  school  fund  established. 
1813,  first  superintendent  of  common  schools.  1854,  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instroction  established.  1867,  rate  bill  abolished.  1904,  State 
Education  Department  established. 

Cttrbbnt  Topics. 

1  State  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  in  re|[ard  to  (a)  Man- 
churia, Ob)  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  (c)  the  liaotung  pemnsula  induding 
Port  Arthur. 

2  State  an  object  of  the  new  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  and  give  the  sub- 
stance of  one  of  its  articles. 

3  Comment  on  the  revelations  affecting  the  management  of  life  insurance 
that  have  been  made  before  the  legi^tive  investigating  committee. 

4  Write  on  present  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  showing  what 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  completion  of  the  canaL 

Or 

Mention  some  of  the  plans  for  tunneling  under  the  waters  suirounding 
Manhattan  island,  and  show  what  has  alrea^  been  accomplished  in  carrying 
out  these  plans. 

6  Explain  what  is  meant  b^  the  term  "municipal  ownership,"  and  give 
an  aigument  either  for  or  against  such  ownership. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  Journey  of  the  Taft  party  to  the  Orient  and 
mention  the  object  of  this  journey. 

7  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  literary  work  of  mthsr  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
or  George  Macdonald. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  last  political  campaign  in  New  York  city. 

9  Write  on  the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods,  giving  the  cause  and 
any  proposed  remedies. 
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10  Write  brief  biographic  notes  on  each  of  five  of  the  following:  (a) 
Gflbert  John  Elliot^  Earl  of  Minto,  (b)  Francia  B.  Loomia.  (c)  S.  Frederick 
Nixon,  (d)  Placide  Louis  Chapelle,  (e)  Sir  Henry  Irving,  (f )  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
(g)  Hezelaah  Butterworth. 

ANBWEBS. 

1  (a)  It  is  mutuaDy  agreed  that  the  Russian  and  Japanese  troops  shall 
hdraw  from  Manchuria  simultaneously,     (b)  Russia  cedes  to  Japan  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,     (c)  The  rights  possessed  by  Russia 


withdraw  from  Manchuria  simultaneously,  (b)  Russia  cedes  to  Japan  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  (c)  The  rights  possessed  by  Russia 
in  conformity  with  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  laaotung  peninsula 


pass  over  to  Japan. 

2  A  political  and  commercial  alliance.  If  either  party  is  assailed  in  Asia» 
the  other  nation  must  come  to  its  aid. 

3  The  investigation  has  revealed  mismanagement,  corruption,  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  companies  investigated. 
A  thoro  reorganization  of  most  insurance  companies  is  imperative. 

4  Very  little  work  towards  excavating[  the  canal  has  been  done  since  it 
passed  under  American  control.  The  principal  work  has  been  in  making 
preliminary  surveys  and  in  makins  the  canal  zone  more  sanitary. 

The  Broadway  tunnel  is  completed  in  Manhattan  and  the  tunnel  under 
the  East  river  to  Brooklyn  is  being  constructed. 

6  Municipal  ownership  is  the  possession  by  the  city  of  those  franchises 
that  ordinarily  are  possessed  by  private  parties;  namely,  street  railways^ 
electricity,  water,  etc. 

Economic  management  and  cheaper  service  are  claimed  in  its  favor; 
while  its  opponents  assert  that  it  will  lead  to  dishonesty  and  corruption. 

6  The  Taft  party,  consisting  of  Secretary  Taft,  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt^ 
congressmen  ana  others  visited  uie  Philippines  to  observe  what  progress  the 
latter  are  makins  in  local  self-government.  The  party  also  made  a  short 
stay  in  Japan  ana  China,  where  they  received  great  honors. 

7  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  died  Aug.  21, 1906,  at  the  age  of  74.  She  had  been 
the  editor  of  St.  Nieholas  since  1873.  She  wrote  many  juvenile  stories,  in- 
cluding "  Hans  Brinker. "  George  Macdonald  died  in  London  Sept.  18,  1905, 
at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  was  the  author  of  "Robert 
Falconer,"  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  "At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind,"  etc 

8  The  Democrats  nominated  Mayor  McClellan  for  re-election  and  the 
opposition  tried  to  agree  on  a  fusion  ticket  but  failed.  Finally  straight 
Kepublican  nominations  were  made  and  also  nominations  of  candidates 
on  a  municipal  ownership  platform  with  Mr.  Hearst  for  Mayor.  District 
Attorney  Jerome  was  nominated  by  petition  and  elected.  Mayor  McClellan 
was  elected  according  to  the  election  returns  but  the  Hearst  managers  dis- 
puted it  and  strove  for  a  recount  of  the  ballots. 

9  The  Chinese  declared  a  boycott  on  American  goods  in  retaliation  for 
alleged  ill  treatment  of  Chinese  landing  at  American  ports,  especially  in  the 
case  of  merchants,  students,  and  tourists. 

10  (a)  The  Earl  of  Minto  succeeded  Lord  Curzon  as  viceroy  of  India. 
)  Francis  B.  Loomis  tendered  his  resienation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

tate.  (c)  S.  Frederick  Nixon,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  died  Oct.  10,  1906. 
d)  Archbishop  Chapelle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans 
lied  Aug.  9,  1905,  oi  fever  contracted  while  working  among  the  suffering, 
(e)  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  actors,  died  Oct.  13, 1905, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (f)  Charles  £.  Hughes  is  chief 
counsel  for  the  Armstrong  legislative  committee  that  is  investigating  the 
life  insurance  companies  of  New  York,  (g)  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  who 
died  Sept.  5,  1905,  was  the  author  of  many  juvenile  works,  including  the 
"  •»«-  -*-  Journeys. " 


St 
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Mbtbods  and  School  Makaosicuit. 

1.  State  obJeetioiiB  to  keeping  a  chUd  after  echool  to  learn  a  leHon  ia 
which  he  has  failed  at  the  regular  recitation. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  pupib  divide  words  into  sjilables 
in  spelling? 

3.  Why  should  special  attention  be  given  to  sense  training  in  primary 
achools? 

4.  In  filching  arithmetic,  how  do  the  results  aimed  at  in  a  primary 
grade  differ  from  those  aimed  at  in  a  grammar  grade? 

5.  Show  how  by  means  of  "home  geography"  the  chfld  may  gain  funda- 
mental ideas  of  (a)  manufacturing,  (d)  commerce  and  transportation,  (c) 
civil  government. 

0.  What  are  the  immediate  results  aimed  at  in  t^>aching  reading  to  a 
primary  grade,  regardless  of  the  particular  method  used? 

7.  Prepare  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  first  lesson  on  adjectives. 

8.  Show  what  is  meant  by  (a)  the  art  of  education,  (b)  the  science  of 
education.    How  are  they  interrelated  in  the  work  of  a  teacher? 

9.  What  considerations  should  influence  a  teacher  in  the  selection  of 
home  reading  for  a  child? 

10.  Mention  three  things  that  should  affect  the  length  of  a  recitation. 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  It  disgusts  him  with  school  and  causes  him  to  look  upon  school  woric 
as  a  punishment  rather  than  as  a  privilege. 

2.  Better  articulation;  better  enunciation;  better  memory  of  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  word. 

3.  Because  at  that  age  the  senses  are  more  active  than  are  the  other 
more  highly  developed  mental  faculties.  Therefore,  by  training  the  senses 
at  this  time  the  child  has  material  and  power  for  the  higher  development 
of  the  more  mature  life. 

4.  In  primary  grades  the  main  thing  is  to  train  for  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy in  the  fundamental  operations. 

In  the  grammar  ^des,  in  addition  to  this  training  we  strive  to  develop 
the  power  of  reasomng  and  to  make  an  application  of  mathematical  prin- 
ciples to  the  other  wonc  of  student  life. 

5.  (a)  Bv  takins  him  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  his  immediate 
vicinity:  as,  nour  mills,  cheese  factories,  etc  (b)  Following  from  the  work 
in  (a)  snow  him  how  the  flour,  cheese,  etc,  is  placed  on  the  market  and 
whetner  it  is  transported  by  wagon,  rail,  or  boat. 

(c)  One  method  would  be  oy  showing  him  the  need  of  government 
officers  in  a  road  district  or  a  school  district  and  lead  from  this  to  the  town- 
ship, etc 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  immediately  such  words  as  are  already  in  their 
oral  vocabuUay;  development  of  the  element  of  oral  expression. 

7.  Answen  will  vary. 

8.  (a)  The  art  of  education  deals  with  methods  and  plans  of  present- 
ing school  work,  (b)  The  science  of  education  deals  with  the  pedagogical 
pnnciples  upon  which  the  methods  and  plans  are  formulated. 

9.  (a)  Age  and  mental  power,  (b)  Environment — consideration  should 
be  given  to  whether  the  diiid  has  ever  been  read  to  by  aduha  and  whether 
his  parents  are  educated,     (c)  Correlation  with  his  regular  school  work. 

10.  Age  and  mental  power  of  pupil;  amount  of  mental  effort  required  by 
the  subject;  time  of  day  of  the  recitation. 
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CUBRENT  TOPIOB. 

1.  Tell  what  recommendations  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to 
Conffress  made  in  regard  to  any  three  of  the  following:  (a)  The  Hague 
Conference,  (b)  Chinese  immigntion,  (c)  national  parks,  (d)  The  Panama 
canaL 

Z  Mention  three  topics  discussed  by  the  Governor  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  and  comment  on  one  topic  mentioned. 

3.  What  conditions  in  this  country  make  railroad  rate  legislation  a 
matter  of  importance? 

Or 

Discuss  ballot  reform,  mentioning  the  objections  to  the  form  of  ballot 
now  in  use  in  this  state.     What  improvements  have  been  suggested  ? 

4.  Against  what  country  of  the  Qld  world  and  for  what  reason  has  a 
naval  demonstration  been  recently  made  by  the  allied  powers? 

6.  Give  facts  to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  wireless 
telegraphy. 

Or 

Give  an  account  of  the  plan  proposed  b^  the  New  York  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  to  furnish  the  city  with  an  mcreased  supply  of  water. 

0.  Give  an  account  of  the  holiday  educational  meetings  at  Svracuse, 
making  mention  of  two  prominent  speakers  and  the  topic  discussed  By  each. 

7.  Give  an  argument  either  for  or  against  the  re-establishment  of  the 
army  canteen. 

Or 

Discuss  college  football,  mentioning  its  benefits  and  its  evils. 

8.  In  what  country  of  Europe  has  a  kin^  been  recently  elected?  Who 
was  elected?    Under  what  name  does  he  reign? 

9.  What  events  led  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  issue  his  manifesto  of  October 
80?    What  changes  are  proposed  in  this  manifesto? 

10.  Writebrief  biographic  notes  on  each  of  five  of  the  folio  wing:  Henrik 
Ibsen,  Willliam  Travers  Jerome,  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman,  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenbeig,  James  Russell  Parsons,  jr.,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  He  commends  the  Hague  conference  as  likely  to  promote  peace, 
but  utters  a  warning  against  disarmament  which  might  make  peace  cow- 
ardly and  unrighteous,  (b)  Rigid  exclusion  of  Chinese  coolies.  Admission 
of  educated  Chinese  on  same  terms  as  same  class  of  other  nations,  (c) 
National  government  should  generously  care  for  them,  (d)  An  emeigency 
appropriation  of  money  to  carry  on  work  well  begun. 

2.  Reform  in  taxation;  corporations  should  have  no  power  to  make 
political  contributions;  revision  of  the  insurance  law.  The  insurance  law 
should  be  revised  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  adopted  by  other  states 
and  that  speculation  with  the  funds  may  cease;  otherwise  there  will  be 
hardship  to  policy  holders  and  lack  of  confidence  in  insurance  in  general 

3.  Granting  rebates  and  special  privileges  to  favorite  companies  or 
individuals  thereby  doing  injustice  to  competitors. 

The  ballot  now  in  use  tends  to  hinder  independent  voting  because  it  is 
difficult  to  split  the  ticket.  Require  a  mark  to  be  placed  be^re  each  name 
to  be  voted  for. 

4.  Turkey.        To  enforce  her  to  make  needed  reforms  in  Macedonia. 
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5.  It  is  used  more  generally  and  coven  longer  distances.  Durine 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  sea  trip  dispatches  from  bis  ship  were  leaa 
at  Washington  and  even  at  Riplejr,  Kansas. 

It  is  proposed  to  acquire  land  m  the  CatskiUs  and  construct  an  aqueduct 
to  the  dty  at  an  expense  of  $161,000,000. 

6.  Commissioner  Draper  urged  better  supervision  of  rural  schools, 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  ana  child  labor  laws  to  decrease 
illiteracy  and  the  improvement  of  the  secondaiv  schools.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Goodwin  discussed  the  provisions  of  tne  new  Regents  syllabus. 

7.  Army  officers  almost  without  exception  favor  the  canteen  as  it 

Srovides  reasonable  recreation,  makes  soldiers  more  contented,  and  checks 
esertions. 
College  football  provides  physical  exercise,  develops  bodily  strength, 
courage,  and  presence  of  mind.    It  takes  too  much  time  and  money,  causes 
serious  and  sometimes  fatal  injuries. 

8.  Norway;  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark;  Haakon  VII. 

9.  General  discontent;  strikes  in  all  branches  of  industry;  mutinies  of 
sailors  and  soldiers. 

A  law  making  assembly  of  the  people;  autonomy  for  Finland;  right  of 
the  people  to  meet  and  discuss  government  measures. 

1 0.  Henrik  Ibsen  of  Sweden  is  a  noted  poet  and  author;  Wm.Traveri  Jer> 
ome  was  elected  district  attorney  of  New  York  city  on  an  independent  ticket; 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannermen  has  been  made  premier  of  England;  Prince 
Louis  of  ^attenbeiig  made  a  friendly  visit  to  this  countiy  last  November  with 
a  British  fleet;  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  former  secretary  of  the  Regents, 
was  recently  killed  in  an  accident  at  Mexico  where  he  was  consul  general; 
Henrv  Cabot  Lodge  is  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  close 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt. 

American  History. 

1.  Mention  three  forms  of  government  that  prevailed  in  the  colonies 

{previous  to  the  Revolution.    Name  two  colonies  to  illustrate  each  of  these 
orms  of  government. 

2.  What  was  the  chief  influence  that  kept  the  French  from  coining 
southward  and  locating  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys? 

3.  Give  the  location  and  the  approximate  date  of  a  settlement  made  by 
(a)  the  Dutch,  (b)  the  Swedes. 

4.  What  territory  in  America  did  England  acquire  by  the  treaty  of  1763? 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  two  measures  adopted  by  Great  Britain  for 
taxing  the  colonists  after  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  of  the  means  taken 
by  the  colonists  for  resisting  these  measures. 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  events  in  the  South  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  after  the  surrender  of  Bui^oyne,  mentioning  at  least  four  battles. 

7.  Who  introduced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  into  Congress?  What 
were  the  essentials  of  this  bill?  What  were  the  conditions  in  Kansas  re- 
sulting from  its  enactment? 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  great  battlefields  of  the  Civil  war,  each  in  a 
different  state. 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

10.  What  was  the  chief  political  issue  at  the  time  of  (a)  the  second 
election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  (o)  the  first  election  of  William  McKinley? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Charter — ex.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  Qy)  Royal— ex.  New 
York,  Vii^inia.     (c)  Proprietary — ex.  Pennsylvania,  Huyland. 
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2.  The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  In  1009,  ChampUdn,  wishing  to 
explore  the  country  to  the  south  of  Quebec,  joined  a  war  party  of  Hurons 
against  the  Iroquois.  He  met  and  ddeatea  a  band  of  the  Iroquois  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Cnamplain.  The  lasting  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  was  incurred 
by  this  attack  and  they  kept  the  French  out  of  the  present  state  of  New 
York. 

fo  3.  (a)  The  Dutch  made  a  settlement  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) 
m  1613.  (b)  The  Swedes  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Delaware 
near  Wilmington  in  1638. 

4.  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana;  and 
France  save  up  to  her  all  French  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
New  Orleans  and  two  6mall  islands  south  of  Newfoundland. 

5.  The  Stamp  Act.  This  act  ordered  that  stamps  should  be  put  on  all 
legal  documents,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.  The  money  received  for  the 
stamps  was  to  be  used  to  support  an  army  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies. 
The  colonists  were  thoroly  aroused  by  this  law,  and  determined  to  resist  its 
enforcement.  So  great  was  the  opposition,  that  the  British  parliament 
repealed  the  act  (1766). 

The  Townshend  acts.  These  acts  laid  a  tax  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  to 
raise  monev  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  governors  and  other  officers 
appointed  by  the  king.  There  was  bitter  opposition  to  the  tax,  Massachu- 
setts leading  in  the  opposition.  Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  opposition  of 
the  colonists,  rescindea  the  taxes  except  that  on  tea.  Resistance  to  the 
tea  tax  led  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

6.  Late  in  the  year  1778  the  British  transferred  the  war  to  Geor^a. 
Geoigia  having  been  subdued,  they  carried  the  war  into  South  Carohna, 
captured  Charleston  and  soon  overran  the  whole  state.  General  Gates 
marched  to  meet  the  British  under  Comwallis  and  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Camden  (1780).  In  1781  Greneral  Green,  who  succeeded  General  Gates, 
defeated  the  British  at  Cowpens  and  his  defeats  at  Guilford  Court  House  and 
Eutaw  Springs  had  all  the  effect  of  successes. 

7.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  It  left  it  to  the  settlers  of  the  two  territories 
to  decide  whether  they  would  have  slave  labor  or  not.  It  led  to  a  desperate 
struggle  between  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavey  men  for  the  possession 
of  Kansas.  Each  party  sent  armed  emigrants  to  Kansas  and  that  territory 
was  the  scene  of  lawless  violence  for  seveml  years. 

8.  ^a)  Bull  Run,  northeastern  Viiginia.  (b)  Antietam,  western  part 
of  MaryUaid.  (c)  Gettysbuig,  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  (d)  Chick- 
amauga,  northern  part  of  Geoigia.     (e)  Shiloh,  southwestern  part  of  Tenn- 


9.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  the  evening  of  April  14, 1865; 
while  he  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  friends  in  his  box  at  a  theater  in  Wash- 
ington. He  remained  unconscious  until  his  death  the  next  morning.  His 
death  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  president, 
vice-president,  the  cabinet,  ana  General  Grant. 

10.  (a)  Protective  tariff  versus  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports, 
(b)  The  gold  monetary  standard  versus  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Physics. 

1 .  Mention  and  define  two  general  properties  of  matter. 

2.  A  body  has  a  certain  weight  in  the  latitude  of  Albany;  how  would  the 
weight  of  the  Dodv  be  affected  if  it  were  taken  to  (a)  the  center  of  the  earth, 
(b)  the  equator,  (c)  the  north  pole?     Explain  in  each  case. 

3.  Find  the  weight  of  4  cubic  feet  of  cast  iron  whose  specific  gravity 
is  7.21. 
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4.  Which  ebMB  of  leven  is  Uhntimted  in  (a)  fiie  tongB*  (b)  adnon,  (e> 
•teelyardg,  (d)  the  whedbttirow? 

ft.  Radaff  jmthtE  are  built  with  Intb  of  lead  reachinic  down  far  b^w* 
the  raifaoe  of  the  water.    Eiq>lain  why  they  are  eo  built* 

6.  Describe  by  aid  ol  a  diagrsm  the  construction  and  action  of  a  force- 
pump. 

7.  Enlain  the  production  of  sound  waves.  On  what  does  each  of  the 
following  depend:    (a)  intensity  (loudness)  ol  sound,  (b)  pitch? 

8.  Describe  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  volume  of  a  quantity  of 
water  as  it  lowers  in  tempersture  from  46^  to  32*  F. 

0.  Describe  the  process  of  making  a  piece  ol  soft  iron  magnetic  by  the  use 
of  (a)  an  electric  current,  (b)  a  magnet. 

10.  Give  the  composition  of  white  light.  Describe  a  laboratoiy  ex- 
periment  to  show  the  composition  of  white  light. 

ANBWBBS. 

1.  Impenetrability  implies  that  two  masses  of  matter  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

Indestructibihty  is  that  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  wliich  it  cannot 
be  destroyed. 

2.  (a)  It  would  have  no  weight,  because  all  the  gravitation  forces  ara 
equal  and  neutralize  each  other,  (b)  Its  weight  would  be  diminished  for 
two  causes:  (1)  the  increase  in  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  since 
the  earth  is  bu}^  out  at  the  equator,  and  (2)  the  increase  in  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  earth's  rotation,  (c)  Its  weight  would  be  increased,  because 
the  conditions  are  Just  the  opposite  to  those  in  (b),  since  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  is  decreased — the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  being 
25i  miles  less  than  the  equatorial — and  the  centrifugal  force  is  zero. 

3.  4X62i=250. 
250X7.21 =1802.6  pounds. 

4.  (a)  Third,     (b)  First     (c)  First     (d)  Second 

5.  It  is  done  to  lower  the  center  of  gravitv  so  that  the  boats  may  sail 
more  steadily  and  not  be  capsized  by  the  wind  blowing  against  its  enormous. 

6.  The  force  pump  has  a  valve  opening  upward,  at  the  top  of  the  suction 
pipe,  but  has  no  valve  in  the  piston.  It  also  has  a  vaive  in  the  outlet  pipe,, 
which  opens  outward.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  water  is  forced  into  ttie 
barrel  oi  the  pump  by  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston  is  forced  down 
the  inlet  valve  at  top  of  suction  pipe  is  closed  and  the  water  is  forced  thru 
the  other  valve  into  the  dischaiige  pipe.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the 
outlet  valve  closes  and  prevents  the  return  of  the  water  above  it,  while  more 
water  from  below  is  forced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

(See  text-books  for  diagram.) 

7.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  material  body,  (a)  Amjpli- 
tude  of  the  vibration,  distance  from  sounding  body,  area  of  the  sounding 
body,     (b)  Rapidity  of  vibration. 

8.  It  contracts  until  it  reaches  its  greatest  density  at  30.2^  F.  and  it 
then  expands  until  it  cools  to  32*^  F. 

9.  (a)  Placing  it  within  a  velix  thru  which  a  current  of  electricity  is 
passing,  (b)  Draw  a  strong  magnet  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  several 
times;  alwa^  rub  in  the  same  direction. 

10.  It  IB  composed  of  the  seven  prismatic  colors. 

Hold  a  prism  in  front  of  a  horizontal  slit  in  a  shutter  of  a  dark  room. 
When  a  beam  of  simlight  passes  thru  the  prism  it  is  not  only  reflected,  but 
separated  into  a  band  of  the  following  colors:  violet,  indigo,  green,  ydlow» 
orange,  red. 
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VoL  ZVn  APRIL,  1904  No.  8 

Cbc  effect  of  Moral  education  in  tbc  pubtk  Scboote 
apon  tbc  Cf vfc  Life  of  the  ComimmitT* 

theme  upon  which  I  am  asked  to  express  myself  assumes 
that  schocj  life  does  affect  the  civic  life  (rf  the  oommun- 


■■■■■  ity.  The  question  is  then  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
HHV  that  effect.  I  assume  by  way  of  definition  that  by  the  term 
moral  education  we  understand  education  in  morals  thru  the  use  of 
the  truth  as  expressed  in  our  commonly  accepted  ethics.  The  prob- 
lem here  suggested  might  be  estimated  practically  by  a  comparison  of 
the  moral  ideals  of  die  school  and  of  the  home  and  community, 
together  with  our  investigations  into  the  continuity  of  the  scho(d*s 
ideals  in  the  later  life  of  the  pupQ.  The  topic  suggests  inquiry 
whether  the  moral  education  of  the  school  operates  to  prevent  immor- 
ality in  the  later  public  and  civic  life  of  the  pupfl;  whether  also  this 
education  is  responsible  for  any  of  the  criminality  appearing  in  the  life 
of  former  public  school  pupils  and  if  so,  how  it  is  responsible;  and 
further,  whether  there  are  any  positive  results  of  a  favorable  character 
coming  from  the  ideals  and  tilie  teaching  of  the  school.  In  short,  the 
question  develops  the  problem  of  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  for  dvic  life  and  morality. 

(1)  In  general,  I  think  we  may  say  that  very  few  of  the  ideals  upon 
moral  questions  originate  in  the  schools.  They  usually  start  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  home  and  are  taken  up  by  the  school,  emphasized  and 
put  in  didactic  form  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  mental 
furnishing  of  the  pupil.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  school  represents  the 
community.  It  goes  further  and  often  makes  dear  and  definite  what 
is  more  or  less  indefinite  and  doudy  in  the  community.  This  process 
of  darifying  thru  didactic  methods  comes  at  a  time  when  impressions 
are  valuable  and  teaching  endures.  The  best  among  all  the  ideals 
of  the  community  are  culled  out  and  emphasized,  so  that  in  later  years 
these  earlier  teadiings  and  convictions  remain  as  a  permanent  force  in 
life.  This  is  the  truth  to  which  Von  Humboldt  gave  expression  when 
he  said :    **  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation 


*Paper  r«ad  before  the  Louisville  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, N.  E.  A. 
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must  be  fint  introduced  into  the  schools/*  The  rdationship  here 
suggested  between  the  home,  the  school*  and  public  morals,  makes  the 
schod  a  sort  of  clearing-house  with  reference  to  the  current  ideals  ia 
the  American  home.  We  recognize  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
come  from  the  so-called  middle  dass.  The  wealthy  classes  and  the 
eztremdy  poor  dasses  furnish  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  teaching 
body.  %The  result  is  that  thru  the  teadiers  there  is  carried  into  the 
school  the  ideals  of  the  great  body  of  our  democracy.  We  are  prone 
to  regard  as  a  dedded  advantage  the  normal  schools,  coUeges,  and 
universities  in  which  these  teadiers  are  trained  to  represent  our  highest 
ideals  in  morals.  The  natural  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  teaching 
body  of  the  country  brings  to  the  school-room,  directly  and  indirectly, 
our  best  ideas  upon  dvic  morality.  This  can  be  affirmed  without  fear, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  our  schools  represent  a 
great  variety  of  religious  experience  and  ecdesiastical  affiliations. 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  our  sdiools  will  differ  from  some  homes  very 
radically  as  to  thdr  ideas  of  morality.  They  may  not  teach  the 
intensity  or  even  the  levd  of  some  of  our  choicest  homes,  but  beyond 
question  will  be  in  advance  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
homes  and  will  stand  forth  oftentimes  in  contrast  with  the  current 
morals  of  a  community. 

(2)  There  are  certain  characteristic  features  of  the  school  that 
bring  emphasb  upon  what  has  been  said.  A  few  of  these  may  be 
suggested. 

Primarily,  truth  is  the  basis  of  all  education.  The  school-room 
puts  its  emphasis  here  and  brings  allegiance  to  what  is  true.  It  cuts 
away  the  notion  that  error  or  falsehood  or  untruth  in  any  form  can 
have  an  abiding  place  in  education.  Love  of  the  truth,  therdore, 
becomes  fundamental  in  every  degree  of  scholarship  and  increases  as 
scholarship  advances.  Accordingly,  honesty  of  method  is  insisted 
upon.  Every  process  in  the  sdiool-room,  however  unimportant, 
must  be  an  honest  process.  Deception  of  any  sort  tends  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  real  education.  No  teadier  consdous  of  having 
decdved  a  pupil  can  ever  rejoice  in  that  deception.  Sooner  or  later 
the  pupil  himself  detects  any  departure  from  honesty  in  the  school- 
room and,  altho  he  may  be  unable  to  formulate  the  reason  for  it,  he 
recognizes  that  it  is  alien  and  hostile.  By  easy  gradation,  therefore, 
the  question  of  honor  as  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  eventually 
as  between  pupil  and  pupil,  can  not  be  escaped.  Before  a  definition 
of  honor  can  be  appreciated  the  pupil  recognizes  the  substance  of  it, 
so  that  we  may  affirm  that  the  rdation  of  honor  is  both  fundamental 
and  f  vital  in  every  school.  This  prindple  applies  equally  to  the 
requirements  of  scholarship.    A  teadier  consdous  of  defident  scholar- 
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ship  will  recognize  the  imperfection  of  his  work»  and  in  some  d^ree 
that  he  is  assuming  what  he  does  not  have.  That  produces  a  fatal 
weakness  in  method  to  an  honest  mind.  Is  puts  an  atmosphere  of 
dishonesty  in  the  school-room  for  which  but  lame  apology  can  be 
made.  La  education  there  are  times  when  appeal  must  be  made  to 
authority.  The  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  speak  with  authority  and 
accuracy  can  not  escape  embarrassment  by  evasion. 

Recognition  of  autiiority  is  essential  in  education.  It  is  universal 
in  the  school-room.  Any  departure  from  this  is  a  partial  defeat  of  the 
process  of  education.  The  teacher  is  the  personal  representative  of 
authority.  Sooner  or  later  this  situation  analyzes  itself,  and  both 
teacher  and  pupil  alike  recognize  that  authority  is  inherent  in  the 
truth,  and  only  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  the  incarnation  of  truth  and 
truthfulness,  is  his  authority  final  and  complete.  It  is  needless  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  assert  that  this  reverence  for  the  truth  and 
this  recognition  of  rightful  authority  is  fundamental  both  in  the  moral 
and  dvic  progress  of  the  race.  Proceeding  from  this  rdatioii  of 
authority  there  comes  to  be  a  formal  introduction  of  law  as  a  neoessaiy 
part  of  the  school  organization.  The  conception  of  law,  however,  is 
not  that  of  arbitrary  authority;  it  is  that  of  formulated  truth  which  is 
supreme  and  equally  binding  upon  all.  This  high  but  true  conception 
of  what  the  law  of  tJie  school  is,  has  revolutionized  our.  ideas  of  school 
administration ;  it  has  opened  the  door  thru  whichtheteacher  has  become 
the  inspiring  presence,  rather  than  the  dreaded  driver.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  rdation  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  law  and  rightful  author- 
ity emphasizes  truth,  honesty,  and  honor,  prepares  the  way  for  a  full 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  oUiers  and  eventually  to  a  kindly  considera- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  every-day  life  dt  the  school 
than  that  the  pupils  shall  learn  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
give  a  just  consideration  to  other  people.  This  is  what  makes  democ- 
racy possible  in  its  best  sense  and  thoroly  enjoyable  in  its  realization. 
The  b^inning  of  these  things  in  the  public  schools  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  building. 
The  full  fruit  of  these  principles  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  modem  high 
achool  and  university  are  much  more  democratic  than  any  school 
oould  have  been  two  generations  ago. 

There  are  other  qualities  in  the  scho(d-room  worthy  of  mention 
that  bring  the  same  results.  I  refer  to  the  habit  of  accuracy,  the 
tmoompromising  attitude  toward  error,  the  insistence  upon  exactness, 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  a  score  of  others  familiar  to  every  teacher  in 
the  land.  These  are  the  positive  qualities  that  build  up  the  pupil, 
construct  his  habits,  and  make  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  The 
modem  theory  and  practice  of  education  proceeds  along  these  positive 
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lines.  We  reach  the  n^gatiTe  virtues  thru  the  inculcation  of  poaitiw 
ones.  A  long  protest  has  been  heard  against  undue  emphasis  upon  the 
negatives.  We  are  not  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  teaching 
that  constantly  cries  out  ''don't."  The  constant  retteraticm  of  [xo- 
hibitions  has  been  replaced  by  a  laiger  emphasis  upon  the  positive 
achievement.  The  sdiool-room  is  not  bringing  emphasis  upon  vioe 
by  constantly  calling  attention  to  it  thru  warnings.  We  are  disposed 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  truth  and  of  virtue  and  to  bring  the 
pupil  to  a  love  of  what  is  true  and  what  is  right  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  constructive  processes  of  education.  The  psalmist  said:  **T^j 
word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart  that  I  might  not  sin  against  Hiee.  *' 
Modem  education  bdieves  that  a  mind  filled  with  the  truth  will  esci^ 
the  penalties  of  error.  Positive  instruction  is»  therefore,  the  k^note 
in  modem  education.  This  principle  is  what  has  given  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  educational  problems  and  in  the  investigation  of  the 
child.  The  abiding  interest  of  scholarship  is  in  this  fundamental 
question  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  educational  processes. 

I  recognize,  however,  Hhai  the  negative  fonn  of  insbniction  has  a 
corrective  value  and  can  not  be  wholly  neglected.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  habit  or  error  is  practicidly  universal.  This  habit  must 
be  corrected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  always  seen  the  corrective 
power  of  truth  .itself.  Too  much  emphasis,  therefore,  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  the  negative  with  apparent  oversight  of  the  importance 
of  the  positive.  The  wdl-known  tendency  in  the  average  healthy  boy 
to  want  to  do  things  prohibited  or  to  enjoy  the  hidden  treasures  is  not 
only  proof  of  an  investigating  mind,  but  better  proof  of  a  certain 
quality  in  boys  that  needs  to  be  redconed  with  in  their  education. 
There  is  danger  in  the  excessive  use  of  the  negative.  The  bands  of 
restraint  may  be  broken  suddenly  and  the  boy  plunged  into  the  woist 
of  excesses.  The  only  freedom  that  is  safe  is  the  freedom  thru  the 
truth.  Here  modem  education  properiy  puts  its  emphasis.  In  doing 
so  it  has  laid  in  the  child's  mind  a  most  important  prindide  that  can 
not  fail  to  influence  powerfully  the  subsequent  life. 

(8)  It  is  important  now  to  notice  that  morals  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  mere  external  conformity.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
school-room,  and  for  life  in  general  for  that  matter,  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  extemal  fonn  as  a  substitute  for  the  substance  of  morality.  Now 
morality  is  the  result  of  choice.  The  ideal  must  be  re-enacted  by  each 
individual;  the  law  must  be  personally  accepted;  self -legislation  must 
be  provided;  every  individual  in  that  sense  must  make  his  own  law 
and  determine  his  own  character.  The  statute  ''Thou  shalt  not 
steal "  doubtless  has  the  intellectual  assent  of  the  multitudes.  That  is 
a  good  form  of  sound  words.    It  becomes  vital  in  life  only  when  each 
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individual  makes  it  the  law  for  himself.  Personal  choice  must  there- 
fore become  a  factor  in  every  educational  process  that  looks  toward 
education  in  morals.  The  school-room  can  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  exhibition  of  mottoes.  It  may  not  rest  with  the  intellectual 
assent  of  the  pupil  to  the  truth.  These  methods  and  principles  must 
be  re-enacted  into  the  life  of  every  pupil  before  education  in  morab 
makes  any  great  progress.  Just  here  is  where  we  succeed  or  fail. 
The  fact  that  a  boy  has  been  educated  in  a  school  where  highest  ideals 
were  cherished,  where  the  best  precepts  were  taught,  proves  only  that 
he  was  educated  in  a  good  environment.  In  order  that  he  may  be 
benefited  by  such  an  opportunity  he  must  be  trained  to  make  his  own 
choice,  to  reach  his  own  decisions,  to  enforce  self-legislation,  to 
determine  his  own  conduct.  We  can  not  force  this  upon  him.  We 
may  urge  it,  we  may  argue  it,  but  we  come  to  the  simple  conclusion 
that  we  can  not  force  a  man  or  a  boy  to  be  moral.  He  becomes  so  only 
when  he  chooses  to  become  so.  This  reveals  the  fundamental /eason 
for  giving  a  pupil  and  the  advanced  student  more  and  more  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  his  own  course  of  study,  ^o  greater  force  in  the 
development  of  the  character  of  the  modem  university  student  has 
appeared  than  the  responsibility  put  upon  him  of  doing  something. 
The  old  theory  of  authority  in  education  coupled  with  minute  direction 
left  a  minimum  opportunity  for  choice  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
in  so  far  left  the  whole  question  of  character  out  of  consideration.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  an  education  in  which  persons  were  trained  into  certain 
prescribed  views,  rather  than  an  education  in  which  persons  were 
developed  and  prepared  to  choose  freely  and  wisely  whatever  com- 
mended itself  to  a  rational  judgment.  The  modem  view  is  that  the 
child  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  intelligent  choosing.  There  should  be  wise  direction,  helpful 
counsel,  but  less  of  external  force  and  more  of  personal  choice.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulty  in  this  whole  subject.  The  old  foUy  was  that 
by  some  means  the  mere  passing  of  the  years  would  bring  the  ability 
to  choose;  the  newer  wisdom  is  that  the  power  to  choose  wisely  is 
acquired  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  will.  We  are  disposed,  there- 
fore, to  educate  not  only  the  intellect,  but  to  train  the  will  and  to  culti- 
vate the  emotions,  to  bring  into  our  educational  processes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  rational  choice,  and  to  bring  to  the  younger  pupils  such 
opportunities  as  they  are  capable  of  using.  It  may  be  urged  that  with 
younger  pupils  the  course  is  entirely  prescribed.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  there  is  not  a  large  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  choice 
and  for  the  development  of  wisdom  in  making  choices.  This  question 
resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  individual  initiative.  I  believe 
that  every  teacher  should  wisely  urge  upon  every  pupil  the  importance 
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of  tliii  individual  initiative.  The  training  in  the  use  of  the  initiaiiYe 
should  be  wisdy  directed.  The  wisdom  of  right  initiatiTe  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rewards  in  such  cases  should  be  ocMistant^  in 
view.  By  this  method  we  not  only  gain  strength  but  prove  the  vafaie 
of  experience  and  inculcate  the  most  fundamental  ideas  in  morality. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  manual  training  has  won  some  of  its  most  valuable 
victories  by  aflfording  an  opportunity  for  initiative  and  duMoe.  It 
has  cultiviied  an  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful;  it  has 
developed  sdf-rdiance  and  put  emphasis  upon  the  qualities  so  im^ 
portant  in  our  civic  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  sdf -^gislation  now 
fimphasised  we  have  found  the  most  fundamental  principle  in  the 
determination  of  character.  We  also  have  a  diaracteristic  feature 
of  modem  education.  Hie  public  sdiool  has  thus  from  the  veiy 
outset  put  appropriate  emphasis  upon  the  pupfl  in  the  matter  of  has 
choices.  More  than  we  have  estimated  we  are  teadiing  sdf-relianoe, 
sdf-direction,  sdf-determination.  Hie  fact  that  the  sdiool  holds  up 
the  highest  ideals  toward  whidi  the  student's  dioice  is  directed  makes 
it  a  great  power  in  determination  of  character  and  in  the  fixing  off 
moral  ideals. 

(4)  We  now  come  naturally  to  the  specific  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  education  in  the  public  sdKK>ls  upon  the  civic  life  off 
the  community.  Here  I  remark  first  of  all  that  this  principle  of  self* 
legislation  is  fimdamental  in  morals  and  essential  to  the  devdopmcol 
of  democracy.  Sdf-govemment  is  the  common  phrase.  There  can 
be  no  sudi  thing  as  sdf-govemment  until  people  have  been  trained  in 
decisions  and  d^oices.  The  public  sdiool  means,  therefcHe,  the  po^ 
petuity  of  democracy.  Modem  education  proposes  a  free  individual 
capable  of  making  decisions,  of  sdf-directicm,  and  trained  with  a 
charitable  frame  c^  mind  toward  others.  This  kind  of  dtisenship 
makes  democracy  possible  and  endurable;  the  lack  of  it  would  turn 
a  democracy  into  an  aristocracy  or  an  autocraqr.  Hie  dvic  lifcp 
therefore,  of  our  community  is  deteimined  largdy  by  the  character 
produced  thru  our  education.  It  happens  that  our  public  sdioob 
are  the  largest  and  most  effective  organization  ezdusivdy  devoted  to 
the  training  of  our  dtizenship.  For  this  reason  the  sdiod  is  mani- 
festly the  most  potent  influence  in  determining  our  dvic  life. 

A  second  remark  is  that  this  influence  of  dvic  life  is  intensified 
thru  the  quality  of  our  teaching.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
dement  of  choice  insisted  upon  in  our  modem  education  and  attention 
is  now  directed  to  the  quality  of  those  choices.  It  may  be  agreed  that 
all  schocds  are  not  equal  in  this  particular,  but  it  will  also  be  agreed 
that  every  school  is  looking  upward  and  not  downward;  that  every 
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school  is  looking  towaid  better  things,  with  a  determination  to  use  its 
power  to  direct  pupils  in  their  choices.  No  schod  ends  its  effort  with 
the  proclamation  ot  an  ideal;  it  seeks  the  approval  of  that  ideal  from 
the  pupil  and  its  realization  in  his  daily  life.  The  quality  of  these 
choices  appears  further  when  we  remember  the  uncompromising 
attitude  taken  by  the  school.  The  school  never  seeks  to  revise  an 
ideal  because  it  is  true  or  unattained.  The  right  and  the  true  as 
against  the  wrong  and  the  false  are  sure  of  maintenance  in  the  school- 
room. If  in  lat^  years»  men  and  women  come  to  compromise  the 
truth  they  also  recognize  that  they  do  it  in  spite  of  the  teaching^of  the 
school  and  in  response  to  motives  never  approved  by  the  teadier. 

A  third  remark  may  now  be  offered  to  the  effect  that  instruction 
in  formal  ethics  is  a  snudl  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  debates  upon  this  question  an  undue  emphaos  has  been  put,  in 
my  judgment,  upon  the  importance  of  formal  instruction  in  morals 
and  religion.  There  are  times  and  places  where  such  fonnal  instruc* 
tion  is  of  the  highest  importance.  I  believe  thai  the  home  and  the 
church  should  recognize  their  opportunity  in  this  regard.  The 
public  school,  however,  does  its  most  effective  work  by  its  persistent 
and  patient  insisting,  thru  its  ordinaiy  exercises,  upon  the  qualities 
so  fundamental  in  dvic  morality.  What  it  teaches  has  practically 
unanimous  support.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  a  school-room  in  which  a  boy  breathes  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  truth,  of  honorable  dealing  with  all  associates,  of  respect 
for  rightful  authority,  of  obedience  to  well-established  law,  and  of  ^ 
proper  regard  for  others  than  himself.  The  criticism  of  incomplete- 
ness that  might  be  brought  against  such  principles  would  be  offset  by 
such  objection  or  enforcement  of  the  particular  views  sanctioned  only 
by  particular  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  well  to  recognize  that  the 
public  scho(d  serves  all  the  people,  and  serves  the  state  most  efficiently 
by  bringing  to  all  people  the  right  ideals  of  citizenship  along  with  the 
other  processes  of  education.  The  most  enduring  effects  upon  our 
dvic  life  will  be  found  not  in  any  formal  dedaration  of  prindples  or  in 
the  fonnal  teaching  upon  questions  of  personal  habits  or  dvic  morality^ 
but  in  the  inculcation  of  ideals ;  in  the  cultivation  of  choice;  and  in  that 
normal  and  sane  attitude  of  mind  cherished  in  our  best  schools. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  a  definite  or  complete  reply  to 
the  question  proposed  in  this  topic.  We  cannot  demonstrate  it  as  we 
demonstrate  a  proposition  in  geometry;  neverthdess  we  are  not 
uncertain  as  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  our  public  school  upon  our 
dvic  life.  The  most  fundamental  ideas  in  our  public  schools  are 
equally  important  in  our  dvic  life.  If  these  things  be  n^lected, 
ndther  school  nor  dvic  life  can  be  what  they  now  are  or  should  be. 
In  4»e  «chool-room  more  than  elsewhere,  as  modem  conditions  now 
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are,  these  ideals  are  encouraged.  The  schocd  with  practical  uniformiCy 
and  agreement  brings  to  the  millions  these  ideals  accepted  and 
approved  by  our  teadiers.  As  things  are,  neither  the  home  nor  the 
community  can  present  these  things  so  persistently  and  so  univer- 
aaUy  as  the  scho<d.  Manifestly  then  a  great  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  of  the  country  to  be  true  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupil  now,  that  he  may  be  true  to  himself  and  false  to  none  when 
mature  years  bring  the  opportunities  of  life  and  citizenship. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 


Cbc  Dieadvantagce  of  6ducat(oii 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Of  what  use  is  a  smattering  of  history,  botany,  and  a  few  words^of 
French  to  a  workman's  daughter  who,  from  lack  of  common-sense, 
cannot  cook  or  cannot  keep  house  for  a  future  husband,  or  bring  up 
her  children  sensibly  ?  Of  what  use  are  the  vague  hazy  memories  of 
science,  which  he  has  been  taught,  to  a  workingman  who  ruins  his 
trade  and  loses  his  employment  because  he  believes  in  the  "  sdentific  * ' 
restriction  of  labor,  who  goes  idly  on  strike  at  the  advice  of  a  loud- 
mouthed agitator,  or  who  thoughtlessly  gambles  his  money  away, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  that  common-sense  which  has  been  stifled  at 
school,  and  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  smattering  of  vain  book- 
knowledge  ?  Again,  of  what  use  are  the  high^  studies  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  doctor,  the  solicitor,  the  engineer,  etc.,  if,  owing  to  stifled 
common-sense,  they  can  make  as  little  use  of  their  learning  as  did  our 
highly  trained  officers  in  South  Africa?  » 

As  the  possession  of  knowledge  without  understanding  b  not  only 
useless,  but  as  its  acquisition  also  deprives  the  learners  of  much  val- 
uable time  which  might  be  more  advantageously  have  been  employed 
in  a  different  way,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  schools  should  first  of  all 
try  to  develop  the  native  intelligence,  the  conunon-sense,  of  their 
pupils,  instead  of  ignoring  its  presence  and  weakening  its  force. 
Furthermore,  schoolmasters  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
knowledge  can  only  be  usefully  acquired  in  proportion  to  the  common- 
sense  possessed  by  the  learner,  that  learning  must  be  subordinate  to 
understanding,  and  that,  tho  common-sense  can  make  excdlent  use 
of  knowledge,  knowledge  can  never  replace  common-sense.  Tuition 
should,  therefore,  always  look  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  scholar 
as  the  engineer  looks  to  the  pressure  gauge,  and  r^ulate  accordingly 
the  rate  of  progress  in  learning,  instead  of  mechfiiucally  filling  the 
learner's  brain  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  memory,  and  thereby  crowd- 
ing out  the  common-sense. 

A  thoro  investigation  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  needed,  and  such  an 
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investigation  may  show  the  necessity  of  abandoning  altogether  com- 
petitive examinations  of  the  present  type,  which  rather  go  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  pupil's  memory  than  the  far  more  important  somidness 
of  his  judgment. 

However,  more  will  be  required  than  strengthening  the  judgment 
of  the  pupil  and  r^ulating  the  quantity  of  learning  to  be  taught  by  the 
assimilative,  not  the  retentive,  power  of  the  individual.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  our  statesmen  to  discover  whether  the  present  practice  of  edu- 
cation and  the  topics  taught  are  most  conducive  to  fit  the  youth  of  the 
nation  for  their  future  stations  in  practical  life.  To  the  solution  of 
that  most  important  question,  every  true  patriot,  and  especially  every 
practical  man,  can  materially  contribute,  for  it  is  essentially  a  practical 
man's  question,  and  not  an  educationalist's,  as  has  hitherto  been 
usually  assumed. 

That  our  present  education,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  is 
on  the  whole  so  little  practical  that  it  treats  the  critical  faculties  of 
the  pupil  with  sublime  disr^ard,  that  it  consequently  tends  to  deprive 
the  nation  of  its  conmion  sense,  and  thereby  not  fits  but  unfits  the 
youth  of  the  nation  for  practical  life,  cannot  be  wondered  at.  The 
reason  is  that  our  whole  educational  system  is  imfortunately  school- 
master-made. 

No  doubt  the  fittest  educators  for  any  walk  of  life  are  those  men 
who  have  achieved  conspicuous  success  in  it.  Not  schools  but  great 
men  have  always  been  the  trainers  of  great  men  whenever  great  men 
have  not  trained  themselves  unaided.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  cite 
the  pupils  of  Plato,  the  schools  of  the  great  Italian  painters  during  the 
Renaissance,  the  excellent  officers  trained  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  and  Nelson.  Successful  men  are  most  competent  to  teach 
others  how  to  attain  success.  Schoolmasters  are  most  competent  to 
train  schoolmasters. 

It  is  unlikely  that  able  soldiers,  chemists,  engineers,  business  men, 
etc.,  will  throw  away  their  unlimited  chances  in  exchange  for  a  tedious 
professorship  that  gives  them  a  precarious,  or  at  the  best  a  moderate, 
income,  and  a  mediocre  position.  But,  even  assuming  that  first-class 
practical  men  could  be  secured  for  teaching  practical  matters,  they 
would  be  too  much  wrapped  up  in  teaching  to  keep  up-to-date  in 
practice,  and  they  wotdd  soon  fall  behind  in  tiieir  teadbing.  Besides, 
a  praqtical  man  rapidly  becomes  professorial  when  he  is  put  in  the 
lecturer's  chair.  A  Virchow,  a  Treves,  or  a  Marconi  could  probably 
teach  a  few  intelligent,  sdf-chosen  assistants,  more  in  the  laboratory 
during  a  month,  without  taking  any  trouble,  and  without  interrupting 
his  work,  than  he  could  teach  an  audience  in  two  years  by  cardPuUy 
prepared  lectures. 

The  triumphs  of  German  science  and  industry  are  unjustly  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  numerous  universities  and  technicftl  and  other  schools 
which  exist  in  Germany.  These  institutions  have  been  instnmiental 
in  turning  out  an  immense  host  of  professors*  medical  men,  lawyas* 
etc.,  of  medium  ability,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  is  only  partly  occu- 
pied or  unoccupied.  Men  of  great  ability  are  raised  not  by  the  super- 
ficial education  of  the  many,  but  by  the  intensive  culture  of  the  few» 
and  Germany's  successes  in  science  and  industry  are  traceable  to  the 
intensive,  not  the  extensive  tuition,  thai  has  been  provided  by  her. 
The  ability  of  the  best  German  scientists,  engineers,  soldiers,  etc.,  has 
wisely  beoi  utilised  towards  intensive  education.  Mcdtke  was  at  the 
same  time  the  conmiander  of  the  army  and  the  chief  of  the  stafiF,  and 
in  his  latter  quality  he  trained  the  stafiF  officers  in  the  art  of  organization 
and  of  war,  especially 'thoae  who  showed  most  talent,  such  as  his 
successor,  von  Waldersee,  who  acted  for  a  long  time  as  his  assistant- 
Germany's  successes  in  chemistry  are  directly  traceable  to  Justus  von 
Leibig  and  his  assistants  in  the  laboratory,  her  electrical  paramountqr 
was  created  by  W.  von  Siemens  and  his  pupils.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  science  and  industry  in  Germany  were  trained  by  a 
few  very  able  men  of  the  type  of  Moltke,  Lid[>ig,  and  Siemens,  whose 
assistants  they  have  been. 

Schoolmasters  are  too  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world 
to  be  able  to  train  young  men  and  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life  if  left  to 
themselves.  The  training  of  the  young  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
unguided  schoolmaster.  To  improve  education  the  practical  men  of 
the  nation,  the  men  who  do  things  and  who  can  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  requirements  of  education,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  officers,  etc.,  must  take  an  active  part,  not 
only  a  sympi^etic  interest,  in  education  and  assist  in  the  mapping  out 
of  an  up-tondate  educational  program  of  real  practical  utility. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  school  are  not  of  modem  date.  As  long 
as  human  records  exist  schools  have  had  a  distinctiy  consCTvative 
strain  in  their  character.  The  schools  of  Judea  and  Egypt  were 
ecclesiastical — that  is  to  say,  conservative — and  the  earliest  and 
medieval  Christian  sdiools  were  monastic.  From  medieval  monastic 
times  the  present  schools  have  faithfully  preserved  their  classic  pro- 
gram and  their  exaggerated  veneration  of  the  studia  humoniora. 
They  have  preserved  their  somewhat  monastic  character  and  program* 
chiefly  owing  to  tradition. 

With  few  exceptions,  schoolmasters  of  every  tjrpe  form  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  self-centered  and  somewhat  self-important  body. 
Speaking  always  with  the  voice  of  authority  to  their  classes,  they  tend 
to  become  autocratic  in  their  views.  New  ideas  have  hardly  ever 
come  from  schools.  On  the  contrary,  schools  have  ever  proved 
reactionary  and  inimical  to  new  ideas.     Great  minds  have  ever  been 
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persecuted  owing  to  the  narrow-mindedness  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
schools  from  Somites  onwards.  Galileo,  Columbus,  and  many  other 
great  discoverers  were  imprisoned  and  treated  like  criminals  with  the 
approval,  and  laigely  at  the  instigation,  of  schools  of  science  because 
their  discoveries  threatened  the  t^ets  of  accepted  learning.  Newton 
and  Darwin  were  laughed  at  by  the  faculties.  Kant  became  a  pro* 
fessor  only  when  he  was  forty-six  years  old,  after  fifteen  years'  lectur- 
ing; Schopenhauer  never  becEune  a  professor  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  universities.  Liebig  and  Pasteur  were  jeered  at  by  the  profession,, 
vaccination  and  homeopathy  had  to  fight  for  decades  against  the  envy 
of  the  medical  schools.  David  Strauss  and  Renan  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  universities;  Beetfioven  and  Wagner  were  persecuted  by 
the  schools  of  music,  and  were  treated  like  madmen  because  they  did 
not  conform  with  musical  traditions.  Millet  was  n^lected  by  the 
Salon  in  Paris,  and  Whistler  snubbed  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  Lon- 
don. The  inventions  of  Edison,  Marconi,  Roentgen,  Koch,  could  not 
be  explained  away  by  modem  science  schools  but  their  discoveries 
have  been  greeted  by  the  universities  with  pt^rsonal  attacks  full  of 
animosity,  and  these  men  have  been  pictured  as  the  commercially 
successful  exploiters  of  other  people's  ideas. 

Wherever  we  look  we  find  the  schools  somewhat  inclined  towards 
reaction.  That  being  their  character,  it  seems  dear  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  schools  should  reform  themselves. 
Therefore  reforms  must  come  from  outside  unless  education  is  to 
remain  what  it  is — ^an  elaborate  sham,  with  science  in  its  mouth,  but 
in  reaUty  a  course  of  cramming,  destructive  of  common-sense. 

To  improve  education,  education  may  have  to  be  individualized. 
Specialization  has  not  by  any  means  be^  carried  far  enough.  The 
various  classes  of  the  community  are  bound  to  fed,  in  course  of  time, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  more  practical  and  more  directly  useftd 
tuition  for  their  children,  they  are  bound  to  recognize  the  absolute 
futility  of  measuring  ability  by  examinations,  which  show  only  the 
retentive,  not  the  intellectual,  capacity  of  the  brain,  and  the  commer- 
cial instinct  of  schoolmasters  will  supply  the  demand  for  individualized 
schools  of  a  more  practical  type  adapted  to  give  a  thoro  businesslike 
preparation  of  their  schools. 

Why  shotdd  a  boy  who  is  interested  in  a  certain  science  or  pursuit 
be  forced  to  waste  a  number  of  predous  years  in  studying  various 
subjects  which  are  distinctiy  unsympathetic  to  him,  and  to  receive  at 
the  same  time  during  all  these  years  but  a  scant  and  superficial  tuition 
in  the  one  subject  which  he  ardentiy  wishes  to  study,  and  to  which  he 
would  like  to  devote  his  life  ?  O.  Ei^tzbacher. 

Adapted  for  Educational  Fottkbatigns  from  Nineteenth  Cen^ 
fury  and  Aftei 
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Cbc  Board,  tbc  Superintcndcntf  and  tbc  Ceadicrs* 

|N  American  cities  the  management  of  the  public  sdiook  of  a 
community  is  in  the  hands  of  citixens  who  serve  without 
any  remuneration.  The  task  of  administering  the  system 
of  public  schools  is  both  difficult  and  laborious.  Hie  wise 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year»  the  erection  of  expensive 
school  buildings,  the  repairs  which  the  cdd  buildings  require,  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  text-books  and  school  supplies,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  their  supervision  and  transfer,  all  these  constitute 
features  of  a  business  of  great  magnitude,  which  requires  business 
talent,  good  judgment,  and  experience.  It  involves  an  immense 
outlay  of  labor  and  time. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  public  spirit  of  American  cities  that  most 
school  boards  are  composed  of  able  men  prominent  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  live,  who,  without  any  finandal  remuneration,  are  giving 
their  time  and  lending  their  ability  to  the  task  of  helping  the  chUdren 
to  obtain  a  good  education. 

While  the  older  form  of  urban  school  administration  had  grave  and 
irreparable  defects,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  the  old 
school  boards,  public-spirited  men  served  unselfishly  thru  long  years, 
with  no  reward  except  the  silent  consciousness  that  they  were  perform- 
ing a  public  service  of  the  highest  value.  They  have  bmlt  up  the  pubhc 
school  system  and  know  it  intimately.  They  love  the  work  and  are 
devoted  to  it.  They  are  known  and  respected  by  the  whole  community 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered. 

It  is  to  these  men,  whose  personality  made  the  older  form  of  school 
laws  endurable,  that  the  new  law  must  look  for  support  and  successful 
inauguration. 

They  have  s^ven  the  schools  many  years  of  self-sacrifidni!:  work. 
A  furuL  greaf  act  of  sdf-i^unciatiL'is  r«,uired  now.  lie  new 
law  assigns  to  the  board  legislative  and  supervisory  duties,  but  dele- 
gates all  the  executive  work  to  paid  officers.  The  performance  of  all 
the  executive  duties  by  responsible  agents,  instead  of  by  committees, 
is  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  the  new  laws. 

No  law  enforces  itself.  Its  success  depends  on  the  men  who  are 
to  carry  it  out.  Without  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  and  strong  men  in 
the  board,  the  principal  features  of  the  new  law  will  remain  inopera- 
tive. Unless  they  recognize  that  the  great  aim  is  to  benefit  the  chil- 
dren and  that  the  new  law  means  a  gain  in  this  direction,  unless  they 
resolutely  refuse  to  carry  on  executive  business  in  committees  and 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  January  18,  1906. 
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insist  that  it  be  perfonned  by  the  officers,  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  existing  conditions  which  it  is  intended  to  change. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  new  laws  represent  a  departure  in  the  principles  of  school 
administration.  They  originated  in  the  fact  that  withm  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  public  opinion  has  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  urban 
school  management.  For  their  correction,  better  laws  have  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  cities  and  new  principles  of  administration 
have  been  introduced. 

The  new  laws  adopted  in  various  places,  while  differing  in  many 
details,  agree  in  substance  and  may  be  outlmed  as  foUows: 

A  small  board,  elected  or  appointed,  to  represent  not  wards  or 
school  districts,  but  the  whole  dty.  The  work  of  the  board  to  be 
legislative  and  supervisory.  Executive  duties  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  salaried  officers  to  whom  adequate  power  is  given  so  that 
they  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

While  it  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  new  laws  everywhere  to  put 
the  executive  business  in  the  hands  of  salaried  officers,  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  **  executive. "  On  the  construction  of  this  term  depends  not 
only  the  position  assigned  to  the  chief  officers,  but  the  success  of  the 
whole  theory  of  the  new  departure  in  school  administration.  The 
broad  or  narrow  construction  of  this  word  determines  whether  the 
executive  officers  provided  for  in  the  law  are  granted  comprehensive 
power  or  exceedingly  restricted  functions.  If  the  veiy  narrow  defini- 
tions were  adopted,  that  ''an  executive  officer"  is  one  who  carries  out 
what  committees  direct  him  to  do,  such  definition  would  contradict 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  That  was  exactly  the  position  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  board  under  the  old  plans  from  whidi  a  departure  was  to  be 
made.  It  would  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  main  purpose  of 
the  law;  namely,  the  definite  fixing  of  responsibility  and  the  proper  use 
of  the  intelligence  and  talent  of  experts.  It  is  evident  that  die  expres- 
sion ''executive  work."  must  be  construed  much  more  broadly. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  functions  of  the  board  and  officers  under 
the  new  law  and  compare  them  with  their  functions  under  the  old 
type.  The  board  by  its  legislation  determines  the  principles  and 
policies,  either  thru  the  standing  rules  or  thru  resolutions  that  may  be 
passed  at  any  time.  Under  the  old  laws,  the  board  had  not  only 
supervisory  and  legislative  power,  but  its  conmiittees  had  executive 
duties  as  well  and  directed  aU  the  details  of  school  work.  The  officers 
had  but  little  independence  of  action  and  their  responsibility  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  the  committees.    They  were  permitted  to 
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give  advice  or  to  make  recommendatioiis  when  thqr  were  called  for. 
Their  chief  functicm  was  to  cany  out  the  diiectioiis  whidi  were  given 
by  committees. 

The  old  plan  of  organization  made  memberdiip  in  scho(d  boards 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  it  was  cIRext  difficult  to  find  well  qualified 
citizens  who  were  willing  to  serve.  The  tax  on  their  time  was  in  some 
cases  so  great  as  to  maJce  it  undesirable  for  active  business  men  to 
accept  such  a  position. 

By  del^ating  the  executive  duties  to  salaried  officers  and  making 
the  duties  of  membership  in  the  board  less  laborious,  the  new  laws 
have  aimed  at  making  it  possible  for  the  active  business  man  to  serve. 

The  number  of  members  in  school  boards  has  been  made  smaller 
so  that  there  may  be  less  of  a  tendency  toward  lengthy  jugument  and 
more  of  a  businesslike  discussion  of  the  measures  whidi  are  to  be 
enacted.  The  transaction  of  public  business  in  a  speedy  and  thoro 
way  is  facilitated  where  it  is  the  practice  to  print  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  officers  at  least  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  board 
and  to  send  sudi  reports  on  printed  slips  to  the  members.  In  this  way 
every  measure  can  be  carefully  considered  and  little  is  left  to  the  chance 
of  surprise  and  haste  in  the  public  meetings.  Under  this  system  the 
reading  of  lengthy  reports  need  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  board;  th^ 
are  supposed  to  have  been  read  by  the  members  before  thqr  come  to 
the  meetings,  and  there  is  time  for  discussion  and  deliberate  and 
intelligent  action. 

THS  DI7TT  OF  COMMriTEES  TTNDEB  THE  OLD  FOBM  OF  LAWS. 

Under  the  old  form  of  school  laws,  much  of  the  business  had  to  be 
transacted  necessarily  in  the  committee  room.  The  discussion  could 
be  freer  and  the  exchange  of  opinions  was  more  easily  effected.  These 
advantages,  notwithstanding  the  committee  system  of  transacting 
executive  business,  was  not  satisfactory.  The  responsibility  for  certain 
actions  and  measures  could  never  be  located.  The  individual  power 
of  any  one  member  was  more  successfully  exerted  and  objectionable 
combinations  more  easily  formed. 

The  subtle  influence  of  book  agents  and  persons  who  had  things 
to  sell  made  itself  more  easily  felt  i^ere  a  committee  was  to  be  influ- 
enced than  where  the  entire  board  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

There  was  always  an  almost  unavoidable  tendency  to  transact 
business  in  the  committee  rather  than  in  the  board,  and  to  substitute 
the  action  of  the  former  for  the  action  of  the  latter.  Practically,  the 
committees  became  the  real  centers  of  power  in  the  appointment  and 
management  of  the  teachers,  in  the  introduction  of  text-books,  and  the 
purchase  of  supplies;  and  the  board  as  such  had  very  little  real  influ- 
ence in  these  important  matters. 
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When  the  committees  are  charged  with  executive  duties  an  addi- 
tional burden  is  put  upon  the  citizen  who  serves  on  the  board.  His 
sacrifice  of  time  will  not  be  limited  to  the  hours  spent  in  the  committee 
room  or  in  the  board  meeting.  Under  the  old  form  of  school  laws, 
members  of  important  committees  were  required  to  grant  frequent 
interviews  in  their  homes  or  places  of  business.  The^  must  lend  their 
ear  patiently  to  the  book  agent  and  to  the  applicant  for  appointment. 
The  ambitious  teacher  anxious  for  promotion  found  it  expedient  to  call 
personally  on  each  member  of  an  important  committee. 

Where  membership  in  a  school  board  exacts  so  much  labor  and 
time,  many  excellent  citizens  are  practically  excluded  from  service 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice;  under  the  old  system  it  is  but 
a  question  of  time  when  the  membership  of  any  board  will  deteriorate. 
The  new  plan  makes  it  possible  for  even  a  busy  man  to  serve.  Where 
the  function  of  the  boani  is  confined  to  the  more  essential  elements  of 
administration,  namely,  legislation,  direction,  and  supervision,  it  does 
not  require  frequent  and  lengthy  meetings. 

When  the  conduct  of  the  executive  details  of  the  board's  business 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  salaried  officers,  the  demand  on  the  time  of 
each  member  is  lessened.  It  becomes  possible  for  him  to  decline 
courteously,  but  firmly,  to  transact  school  business  at  his  private  office 
or  his  home.  To  the  caller  at  the  private  office  or  at  his  home  who  has 
an  axe  to  grind,  the  reply  may  be  made  in  courteous  form  that  the 
grindstone  is  located  in  the  offices  of  the  board,  that  the  grinding  must 
be  done  by  the  executive  officers,  and  that  the  board  will  see  to  it  that  no 
axe  is  ground  by  them  except  when  it  is  of  good  service  to  the  people. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered  by  the  interested  parties  that  except  in 
cases  of  complaints  against  the  officers,  the  members  of  the  board 
desire  to  deal  with  teachers,  or  with  contractors  and  agents,  not 
directly  and  personally,  but  thru  the  responsible  officers  of  the  various 
departments. 

The  new  laws  aim  at  the  simplification  of  business  methods.  There 
are  but  few  committees.  The  simplest  arrangement  is  to  have  as 
many  committees  as  there  are  departments.  One  committee  looks 
after  matters  appertaining  to  instruction,  another  after  the  building 
department,  another  after  the  supplies,  and  still  another  supervises 
the  finances  and  records.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  any  member 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  committee.  The  main  function  of  each 
committee  is  to  supervise  the  department  over  which  it  is  placed  and 
to  see  that  the  executive  officer  in  charge  thereof  does  his  duty. 

The  executive  work  of  each  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  respon- 
sible officer  appointed  by  the  board.  Once  a  month,  or  oftener,  he 
submits  to  the  committee  in  printed  or  typewritten  form  his  proposed 
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report  to  the  board,  whidi  contains  succinctly  his  official  actions  during 
the  month  and  Us  reoonunendations  for  legislation  and  directioo. 
The  committee  examines  this  report  item  by  item,  and  reoommends 
to  the  board  its  adoption  or  rejection. 

By  this  plan  the  whole  IsJborious  burden  of  planning,  maturing, 
and  formuli^ing  action  is  placed  in  each  department  in  the  hands  of 
a  responsible  officer  who  is  expected  to  give  his  whole  time  to  it.  Hie 
idea  of  the  new  law  b  that  the  board  rather  than  the  committees  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  and  absolute  source  of  control,  direction,  and  legis- 
lation. The  board  originates  and  determines  action  and  it  may  do  so 
independent  of  and  contrary  to  any  recommendation  of  conmiittees 
and  officers.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  power  to  adopt,  change, 
or  reject,  any  report  of  officer  or  committee. 

To  the  committee  belongs  the  dose  examination  of  the  regular 
reports  of  the  officer  to  the  board  and  their  recommendation  in  regard 
to  this  report  decides  as  a  rule  the  attitude  of  the  board.  But  the 
committees  do  not  undertake  to  control  the  officer  directly.  They  do 
this  indirectly,  but  very  effectively,  by  their  report  to  the  board  and 
their  influence  as  members  thereof.  But  they  recognize  that  the 
officer  is  responsible  to  the  board  directly.  They  do  not  undertake 
to  do  the  business  of  his  department. 

Where  new  layrs  prevail,  their  tendency  is  to  put  more  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  board  and  less  executive  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
committees.  Each  member  of  the  board  has  thereby  a  more  direct 
and  greater  share  in  determining  important  measures  and  shaping  the 
course  of  the  public  schools  than  under  the  old  dispensation.  The 
importance  of  wise  legislation  is  enhanced,  because  the  executive 
officer,  unlike  the  former  executive  committee,  which  had  discretionary 
power,  cannot  depart  from  the  law  of  the  board. 

The  principle  of  fixing  the  responsibility  of  defective  public  service 
is  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  departure.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  can  be  no  such  definite  responsibility  for  the  officers  unless  some 
discretionary  power  is  given  them  and  some  latitude  is  left  them  by 
legislation. 

The  chief  officers  are  agents  of  the  board  of  education.  The  word 
''agent"  describes  adequately  the  position  which  the  new  law  assigns 
to  them,  since  the  term  implies  "a  kind  of  serviceinwhich  the  one  per- 
forming has  some  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  accomplishing  the 
object'*    .... 

RELATION  OF  OFFICERS  TO  COMUTITEES. 

Under  the  older  forms  of  school  laws,  the  executive  work  was 
largely  left  to  committees  which  on  account  of  their  smaller  number 
were  better  fitted  for  such  duties.    Wherever  the  transition  is  made. 
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to  the  new  fonn  of  laws  with  its  assignment  of  executive  work  to 
responsible  officers,  the  difficulty  arises  of  defining  the  relation  of 
officers  and  committees.  To  maJce  the  officer  subject  to  the  direction 
of  committees  would  bring  with  it  an  unavoidable  obscuring  of  his 
responsibiUty  to  the  board.*  He  cannot  be  required  to  serve  two 
masters  without  diminishing  his  responsibility  to  either.  Nor  ought 
the  board  to  allow  any  officer  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  eventual  errors 
that  he  carried  out  the  direction  of  some  committee.  He  must  be  held 
responsible  to  the  board  for  every  one  of  his  actions. 

The  supervision  exercised  over  the  officers  by  the  conmiittees. 
should  be  helpful  and  critical,  but  not  mandatory.  The  officers  are 
so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  board  that  they  are  not  Ukely  to  dis- 
r^ard  the  advice  of  the  committee  which  represents  the  board.  But. 
the  committee  should  refrain  from  impairing  the  responsibility  of  the 
officer  to  the  board  by  assuming  his  executive  duties  or  by  directing  his 
activity.  Should  the  need  of  giving  such  directions  arise,  they  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  advice  or  may  be  embodied  in  the  committee's 
report  to  the  board. 

There  is  no  more  beneficial  power  in  the  new  organization,  no 
power  as  helpful  to  the  best  work  of  the  officers,  as  a  strong,  intelligent* 
and  active  committee;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  greater 
danger  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  new  law,  than  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  relative  functions  of  committees  and  officers. 

The  success  of  any  school  law  depends  primarily  on  the  wisdom, 
public  spirit,  and  intc^ty  of  the  boaid  that  is. to  carry  it  out.  This  is 
the  primal  condition  on  which  all  other  things  depend  and  in  which 
they  have  their  source. 

The  second  condition  for  successful  school  administration  is  the 
selection  of  the  best  officers.  In  choosing,  every  other  consideration 
must  yield  to  that  of  efficiency.  Too  much  depends  on  the  quality  of 
this  service  to  base  the  selection  on  any  other  principle.  The  welfare 
of  the  children  of  the  whole  city  is  at  stake.  Moreover,  the  reputation 
of  the  board  itself,  and  the  success  of  its  administration  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  character  of  its  officers. 

The  new  laws  call  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  service  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  officers.  Duties  of  more  responsible  character  than  formerly^ 
are  assigned  to  them,  duties  which  require  greater  circumspection*, 
better  judgment,  higher  executive  ability,  and  more  labor  than  under 
the  old  system.  Of  no  officer  is  this  more  emphatically  true  than  of 
the  superintendent  of  instruction. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  order  to  hold  the  respect  of  his  teachers,  the  superintendent 
should  be  a  man  of  good  scholarship  and  address.    In  order  to  com* 
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mand  the  respect  of  the  board,  tie  should  be  a  dear-headed*  forodiil 
business  man  of  considerable  executive  talent,  fertile  in  resources, 
with  a  thoro  command  of  ready  information  concerning  the  schools. 
He  must  subordinate  himself  fully  to  the  board  and  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  policy  and  yet  must  be  unmistakably  a  leader.  His  success 
wiU  depend  not  only  upon  his  attainments,  but  in  an  even  higher 
degree  upon  his  personality.  He  must  possess  tact  and  at  the  same 
time  executive  boldness.  Above  all  things,  he  must  have  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.  The  board  looks  to  him  for  advice  in  all  educati<Hial 
matters  and  his  advice  will  be  respected,  if  it  is  intelligent,  candid,  and 
independent ;  guided  altogether  by  the  interest  of  the  schools  and  never 
tainted  by  the  wish  to  please  nor  the  fear  to  offend.  The  superint^i- 
dent  must  belong  to  that  class  of  men  whose  presence  is  always  felt 
in  committee  meeting  and  whose  views  are  appreciated  for  their 
habitual  good  sense  and  do  not  need  the  support  of  an  official  position 
in  order  to  be  respected.  He  must  be  able  to  take  a  large  view  of 
pending  questions,  of  forming  clear  plans  and  of  patiently  carrying 
them  out,  even  if  it  should  require  years  to  give  them  fruition. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  qualities  are  ideal  and  are  not  found 
unalloyed  in  any  human  being.  A  superintendent  answering  this 
description  fully  cannot  be  found.  In  fact  the  efficient  superintendent 
is  not  found,  but  is  made.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  school  board 
not  only  selects,  but  makes  its  own  superintendent.  He  rises  in 
stature  and  attains  the  height  of  his  important  office  thru  the  duties 
that  are  assigned  to  him  and  by  the  confidence  and  trust  that  are 
reposed  in  him.  A  good  officer  grows  with  and  thru  his  work.  Exec- 
utive talent  is  evolved  only  thru  doing  executive  work.  Each  board 
of  education  will  have  such  officers  as  its  conditions  and  views  require. 
It  is  in  its  power  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  its  subordinates  by  re- 
quiring the  best  work,  by  allowing  them  power  to  act  and  by  treating 
Uiem  with  that  respect  and  consideration  which  the  task  and- the  posi- 
tion deserve. 

If  the  professional  advice  of  the  superintendent  is  to  be  of  value, 
it  may  be  best  obtained  by  encouraging  independence  and  sturdy 
manhood.  Let  the  chief  ofiBcer  sit  with  a  committee,  not  as  a  subor- 
dinate with  his  superiors,  but  as  a  man  among  men,  and  you  wiU  get 
the  best  service  from  his  professional  advice.  If  you  desire  to 
strengthen  the  superintendent's  authority,  treat  his  office  with  respect, 
show  to  the  teachers  that  they  must  deal  with  the  board  thru  him,  and 
you  will  find  the  attitude  of  the  board  reflected  in  the  community. 

The  office  force  of  the  superintendent  is  a  veiy  small  element  in  the 
immense  machinery  of  a  public  school  system,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
of  incalculable  importance  to  his  successful  administration.     A  capa- 
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ble  chief  derk  who  will  relieve  tiie  superintendent  of  much  of  the  petty 
details  will  enable  him  to  give  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  more 
important  functions  of  his  office.  A  good  oflScer  is  of  too  great  value 
to  the  board  to  be  allowed  to  wear  himself  out  in  the  petty  details  of 
the  office.  There  is  no  better  plan  to  secure  the  best  clerical  service 
than  to  place  the  appointment  and  discharge  of  the  clerical  force  in  the 
chief  officer's  hands,  after  the  board  has  fixed  the  number  of  clerks 
and  their  salaries. 

THE    EXAMINATION    AND    APPOINTMENT    OF    TEACHEBS. 

The  prosperity  of  a  system  of  public  education  depends  on  the 
wisdom  and  int^rity  of  the  board  of  education  and  on  the  executive 
abiUty  and  professional  skill  of  the  chief  officers.  But»  ultimately,  it 
depends  on  the  qualifications  of  its  teachers.  Neither  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  the  board  nor  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  are  self- 
centered.  Both  of  them  aim  at  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  their  end 
and  purpose  is  to  reach  every  school-room  in  the  dty.  Yet  neither  the 
boaid  nor  the  superintendent  comes  into  as  dose  and  immediate  con- 
tact and  touch  with  the  child  as  the  teacher  does.  All  their  efforts 
benefit  the  child  but  indirectly  thru  the  medium  of  the  teacher.  As 
the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school ;  the  financial  sacrifices  of  the  people  and 
the  efforts  of  the  school  administration  depend  for  their  success  on  the 
competency  of  the  teaching  force;  and  the  selection  of  well  qualified 
teachers  is  therefore  the  condition  on  which  the  whole  school  system 
ultimately  rests. 

All  the  larger  cities  have  given  attention  to  this  crudal  point,  and 
their  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  training  home  talent  in 
order  to  Obtun  a  steady  supply  of  good  teachers.  City  normal  schools 
are  maintained  in  many  places  and  have  proved  everywhere  sources  of 
strength  to  the  whole  school  system.  The  students  admitted  to  these 
institutions  have,  as  a  rule,  a  good  preparatoiy  education,  being 
usually  graduates  of  the  high  school,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  usages  of  the  elementaiy  schools,  in  which  they  recdved 
their  training  when  they  were  children. 

Much  of  the  high  quality  of  the  daily  school  work  in  the  leading 
dties  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  teaching  corps  of  a  large  number  of 
graduates  of  the  dty  normal  school. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  disadvantages  in  sdecting  teachers 
soldy  from  home  material  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  outside  appli- 
cants. The  experience  which  teachers  from  other  towns  are  likdy  to 
bring  with  them,  the  variety  of  methods  which  is  thus  imparted  has,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  influence  on  a  school  system.  Moreover,  even  where 
the  dty  normal  school  graduates  a  suffident  number  of  students  to  fill 
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all  vacancies,  it  is  not  desirable  to  exclude  other  api^icants  that  are 
college  graduates  and  whose  training  differs  from,  but  is  not  inferior  to 
normal  school  educaticn.  There  is  a  gain  to  public  education  if  it  u 
not  required  that  all  the  teachers  should  have  beoi  formed  in  exactly 
the  same  mould. 

Where  city  normal  schools  cannot  fill  all  the  places  with  their 
graduates,  the  question  arises,  how  to  fill  vacancies.  The  appcnnt- 
ment  of  teachers  thru  influence  and  favoritism  is  still  common  in  many 
places.  This  baneful  system  may  have  been  a  joy  to  the  politician 
and  he  may  rc^gret  its  departure,  but  it  has  been  a  curse  to  the  child. 
It  has  wasted  the  most  precious  years  of  childhood  thru  ineflicient 
teaching  and  the  self-samfice  of  father  and  mother  has  become  its 
sport  and  spoil.  Its  presence  has  put  a  burden  on  every  efficient 
teacher,  who  has  to  make  good  what  incompetency  neglected.  Thru 
the  new  laws,  a  radical  departure  has  been  made  in  several  leading 
cities,  and  favoritism  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  has  been  practi- 
cally eliminated.  In  some  places  the  line  of  prevention  has  been 
drawn  hard  and  fast.  An  eligible  list  of  applicants  for  positions  is 
established  and  all  appointments  must  take  pUce  in  accordance  with 
its  order.  The  arrivid  of  this  system  is  a  blessing  as  far  as  it  does 
away  with  favoritism  and  protects  the  child  from  incompetent  teachers. 
Written  examinations  are  made  the  test  of  an  applicant's  fitness  to  be 
placed  on  the  eligible  list. 

The  usual  examination  of  teachers  covers  the  customaiy  subjects, 
the  conunon  school  studies,  part  of  high  school  work,  and  some  topics 
of  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy.  There  is  one  defect  in  written 
examinations  as  sole  tests  of  a  teacher's  qualifications.  They  give  a 
good  idea  of  scholastic  attainments;  but  they  are  not  so  sure  a  test  of 
general  information  and  intelligence  and  they  are  silent  in  regard  to 
die  applicant's  personality. 

The  written  test,  therefore,  should  be  supplemented  by  an  oral 
examination  whose  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  discover  what  the  appli- 
cant does  not  know,  as  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  show  what  she 
knows.  The  examiners  must  lead  the  applicant  to  understand  that 
the  object  of  this  oral  examination  is  not  to  find  out  her  shortcomings, 
but  to  give  her  a  chance  to  express  herself  on  some  object  or  topic  in 
which  she  is  interested  and  on  which  she  has  reflected.  Let  her  say  in 
what  subject  she  is  interested,  what  book  she  likes  to  read,  on  what 
topic  she  has  thought  and  then  encourage  her  to  talk  about  it.  An 
oral  examination  conducted  skilfully  along  these  lines  will  tell  much 
more  about  the  applicant's  qualifications  than  the  written  test  taken  by 
itself.  In  the  record  of  the  results  of  this  examination  the  **  personid 
equation"  of  the  applicant  should  be  frankly  entered.    Her  appaien 
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intelligence,  her  general  infonnation,  her  pleasant  voice  and  manner, 
her  appearance,  are  just  as  important  assets  in  her  school-room  quali- 
fications as  the  matter-of-fact  information  which  she  exhibits  in  written 
tests.  No  business  man  would  fill  an  important  position  in  his  house 
without  some  conversation  with  the  applicant  during  which  he  takes 
stock  of  his  personality.  The  important  element  of  an  estimate  of  her 
personality  should  enter  into  the  tests  which  decide  a  teacher's  fitness 
for  employment.  At  such  oral  examination,  even  where  it  is  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  board  of.  examiners,  the  superintendent 
should  be  present;  he  will  learn  more  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  than  from  the  percentages  of  the  written  examination. 

In  appointing  teachers,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  to  accept 
recent  diplomas  of  good  coUeges  and  of  state  normal  schools  in  lieu  of 
examination.  The  diploma  of  a  good  coU^e,  covering  a  time  of 
three  or  four  years  is  a  better  test  of  scholarship  than  a  half  a  dozen 
papers  written  in  so  many  days.  Moreover,  all  appointments  of  such 
graduates  may  be  made  on  probation  and  the  practical  test  of  the 
school-room  will  determine  their  fitness.  Where,  in  the  appointment 
of  principals  or  high  school  teachers,  the  test  of  a  written  examination 
is  exclusively  used,  the  candidates,  as  a  rule,  must  be  taken  from  the 
city  itself,  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  because  applicants  from  else- 
where will  not  incur  the  expense  of  traveling  for  the  contingency  of 
passing  an  examination,  llie  anxiety  to  exclude  incompetent  appli- 
cants may  thus  lead  to  the  adoption  of  tests  which  prcu^tically  exdude 
the  best  material  that  can  be  obtained.  If  the  diploma  of  reputable 
colleges  is  accepted  and  the  first  year's  work  is  the  test  of  permanent 
appointment,  the  board  can  select  its  candidates  from  the  widest  field. 

INEFFICIENT  TEACHERS. 

Inefficiency  has  found  its  way  into  the  public  service.  It  must  be 
eliminated  by  the  authorities  in  charge.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
or  pleasant  task,  but  it  is  a  duty  which  must  not  be  delayed  or  evaded. 
The  inviolable  principle  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  school  manage- 
ment  is,  "  The  child's  welfare  is  the  highest  law. " 

Poor  teaching  and  poor  management  of  children  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. The  first  remedy  that  suggests  itself  is  that  a  kindly  attempt 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  work  of  the  inefficient  teacher.  Help- 
ful supervision,  the  principal's  advice,  and  the  example  of  others  can 
do  much  for  a  willing  teacher  who  lacks  experience.  The  new  spirit, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  an  era  of  general  school  improvement 
infuses,  may  help  many  a  poor  teacher  who  will  help  herself.  At 
times  an  entire  change  of  conditions  thru  a  transfer  to  another  school 
with  the  change  in  the  personality  of  supervision  that  is  incident 
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thereto  will  bring  about  an  improvement.  Where  suflScient  improve- 
ment is  not  in  evidence  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  child's  welfare 
must  be  placed  above  the  teacher's  interest.  Inefficiency  which  can- 
not be  cured  must  not  be  endured.  But  the  action  whidi  severs  a 
teacher's  connecti(m  with  the  schools  should  be  considerate  and  cchi- 
servative.  It  is  true  that  a  system  of  schools  is  injured  and  loses 
public  confidence  by  the  presence  of  inefficient  teachers.  But  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  dismissals  may  easily  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  ot 
the  whole  corps,  and  impair  the  work  of  many.  Veiy  often  the 
imaginary  fear  of  losing  her  position  affects  unfavorably  the  sensitive 
teacher  whose  work  is  above  reproach.  Necessary  as  it  is  to  eliminate 
inefficient  teachers,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  conservative  way  that 
in  every  case  the  action  of  the  board  is  justified  by  the  record  and 
is  approved  by  the  conscience  of  the  profession.  Teachers  as  a  class 
are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  toleration  of  inefficiency  as  is  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

THE  spmrr  of  supervision. 

Supervision  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  have  harmony  and  cohesion 
in  a  large  system  of  schools  which  employs  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
teachers,  each  teaching  in  a  room  by  herself  without  dose  and  con- 
stant toudi  with  her  co-workers.  It  is  ndther  desirable  nor  possible 
that  each  school-room  in  a  city  should  present  the  same  identical 
appearance  as  every  other.  But  the  work  in  each  room  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  It  takes  many 
different  notes  to  make  music,  but  each  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
others  and  not  a  dissonance.  Gk)od  supervision  secures  harmony 
thru  reasonable  uniformity.  Good  supervision  harmonizes  the  var- 
ious grades  of  instruction.  It  keeps  the  kindergarten  adjusted  to  the 
primary  grades,  the  primary  to  the  grammar  grades,  and  the  high 
school  to  the  district  schools.  It  fuses  the  various  school  units  into  a 
system  and  secures  to  eveiy  child  a  well  adjusted  and  articulated  con- 
tinuity of  training  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college. 

A  dty  school  system  should  be  a  unity.  The  child  who  changes 
his  residence  and,  in  consequence,  his  school  should  not  feel  impeded 
in  his  progress  because  the  new  school  differs  radically  from  the  old. 
A  teacher  who  is  transferred  should  find  the  work  in  the  new  school 
similar  to  the  old.  Where  there  is  reasonable  supervision,  the  pro- 
gress in  instruction  or  management  made  in  one  school  will  tend  to 
elevate  others.  Good  supervision  will  make  the  invigorating  heart- 
beat of  educational  progress  and  the  inspiration  of  a  common  cause 
pulsate  thru  the  whole  body  of  the  public  schools. 

While  well-conducted  supervision  is  a  benefit,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber  that  errors  in  supervision  are  possible  that  may  do  much  harm. 
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There  may  be  too  much  supervision  and  the  teacher  be  subjected 
thereby  to  a  nervous  strain  which  impairs  her  efforts  instead  of  stimu- 
lating them.  To  some  kinds  of  mental  constitutions  it  is  not  given  to 
do  justice  to  the  task  of  teaching  while  they  are  being  watched  by 
unsympathetic  eyes.  Inspection  of  school-rooms  in  such  a  way  that 
the  visit  of  the  supervisor  may  be  helpful  to  even  the  timid  teacher  is 
an  art  which  muct  be  learned,  and  is  not  an  easy  matter  at  that. 

The  best  kind  of  supervision  is  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  He  is  the  daily  visitor,  to  whom  teacher  and 
children  are  accustomed,  and  in  whose  friendly  presence  they  feel  at 
home.  Next  in  value  are  the  visits  of  the  district  superintendent  who 
inspects  the  school  regularly  at  short  intervals  and  who  knows  the 
three  or  four  hundred  teachers  in  his  district  personally. 

Even  where  the  teacher  is  self-possessed  in  the  presence  of  an 
official  stranger,  the  children  may  not  be  so  disposed.  They  are  some- 
times* at  their  worst  when  the  visitor  is  present  and  the  whole  room 
seems  to  be  out  of  tune.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  judge 
the  work  by  single  or  rare  visits. 

The  organization  of  systematic  supervision  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  superintendent.  Once  a  week  at  least,  he 
should  devote  a  half  a  day  to  a  meeting  of  assistant  and  district  super- 
intendents who  relate  the  important  events  and  observations  of  their 
visits  during  the  week  and  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  superintendent 
practical  questions  that  have  arisen. 

Such  meetings  of  the  supervisoiy  officers  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance; they  are  instructive  and  educate  the  superintendent  and  super- 
visors alike.    They  remain  in  touch  vdth  each  other's  work. 

Regular  meetings  with  the  principals  must  be  called  by  the  super- 
intendent, because  they  enable  him  to  influence  eveiy  school.  The 
discussions  invite  careful  thought  and  the  experience  of  one  principal 
enriches  the  minds  of  all  the  rest.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  professional  tone  of  these  meetings  is  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  be  so  conducted  that  eveiy  one  present  feels  their 
value.  They  should  constantly  aim  at  connecting  the  practice  of  the 
school-room  vnih.  correct  educational  principles. 

Even  the  most  carefully  conducted  supervision  may  err  if  it  looks 
too  closely  after  results,  instead  of  looking  with  equal  care  after  the 
method  of  attaining  them.  It  is  not  the  best  mode  of  supervision 
which  consists  entirely  in  the  examination  of  classes  in  the  assigned 
lessons.  I  remember  an  instance  where  this  plan  proved  a  great 
detriment.  The  superintendent  was  in  the  habit  of  going  from  school 
to  school  and  examining  classes  on  some  part  of  the  work  of  the  grade, 
let  us  say  some  portion  of  the  multiplication  table.    The  consequence 
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was  that  the  teachers  kept  drilling  on  this  sort  of  work  untfl  the  chil- 
dren were  almost  perfect,  and  instead  of  taking  up  the  next  step  in 
advance,  they  kept  their  classes  at  the  subject  until  the  next  time  for 
the  visit  of  the  superintendent  had  arrived,  in  order  to  get  full  credit 
for  excellence  of  drill. .  The  fact  that  the  time  of  the  children  had  been 
killed  did  not  figure  in  the  excellenoe  of  the  test.  The  progress  of  the 
children  was  sacrificed  by  blundering  supervision.  In  order  to  attain 
perfection  in  trifles,  promotions  were  slow,  the  lower  rooms  were  con- 
gested, and  the  higher  classes  became  deserted.  Early  withdrawals 
were  the  rule. 

The  spirit  of  supervision  should  be  positive  rather  than  negative, 
encouraging  and  helpful,  rather  than  critical.  It  is  true  that  criticism 
cannot  be  separated  from  supervision,  but  it  should  not  only  be  frank 
but  friendly  as  well.  Eveiy  individual  teacher  can  render  a  profes- 
sional service  of  high  value  if  she  encourages  the  visiting  supervisor  to 
speak  frankly  about  the  improvements  which  he  believes  should  be 
made  in  her  work.  She  can  serve  the  cause  of  progress  in  her  school 
by  not  being  oversensitive  to  criticism  and  ready  to  take  friendly  sug- 
gestions in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 

Instruction  and  management  are  improved  when  errors  and  poor 
methods  are  pointed  out,  but  they  can  be  advanced  much  more  effect- 
ively by  showing  better  methods  and  substituting  wiser  plans.  The 
work  of  supervision  is,  in  part,  to  point  out  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
in  the  school-room ;  but  its  greater  and  more  important  duty  is  to  show 
what  should  be  done. 

There  should  be  regular  teachers'  meetings  in  every  school,  con- 
ducted by  the  principal.  Their  purpose  is  professional  improvement 
and  the  discussion  of  the  practicid  work.  General  teachers'  meetings 
may  also  do  much  to  improve  instruction  and  create  a  professional 
spirit.  Lectures  delivered  to  laige  audiences  of  teachers  are  exceed- 
ingly useful,  but  small  meetings  attended  by  teachers  engaged  in 
instructing  the  same  grade  of  children  and  calling  for  an  exchange  of 
opinions  are  stiU  better.  The  best  meetings  are  those  that  are  small 
enough  to  enable  those  teachers  to  discuss  practical  questions  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  address  a  large  gathering.  In  their  practical 
discussion  not  only  the  school-room  practice,  but  the  pedagogical 
principle  on  which  these  practices  rest  should  be  made  clear. 
^  One  of  the  best  forms  of  grade  meetings  is  the  one  in  which  the 
work  is  not  only  discussed,  but  actually  shown.  A  class  of  childrra 
is  introduced  by  their  teacher  at  the  request  of  the  supervisor  and  they 
go  thru  the  preparation  for  a  recitation  on  some  new  topic.  In  this 
way  the  pedagogical  achievement  of  one  teacher  is  made  the  common 
property  of  many,  and  correct  models  of  good  school  work  are  pre- 
sented. 
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DECENTRALIZING. 

The  new  laws  centralize  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  super-, 
intendent.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much 
centralization  by  del^ating  much  of  his  power  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  principals.  Eveiy  principal  should  feel  that  the  things 
prescribed  are  few  and  essential,  and  that  much  freedom  is  left.  Not 
only  to  the  principal,  but  to  the  teacher  herself,  should  a  great  deal  of 
reasonable  freedom  be  left.  Individuality  in  teaching  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  it  is  harmful  to  make 
eveiybody  do  everything  in  just  the  same  way.  In  important  prac- 
tical matters,  such  as  the  framing  of  a  course  of  study,  the  responsi- 
bility and  initiative  belong  to  the  superintendent.  But  for  that  very 
reason  he  should  make  use  of  the  experience  and  practical  intelligence 
of  his  teachers.  The  counsel  of  the  leading  teachers  should  constantly 
be  obtained  in  r^ard  to  the  course  of  study,  the  introduction  of  text- 
books, and  in  the  selection  of  school-room  material. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  talent  and  helpfulness  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  teachers  may  be  disclosed  by  efficient  supervision  that 
makes  it  its  task  to  find  and  utilize  this  power. 

8t  Louis.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 


Impairment  of  memory  usually  arises  from  some  condition  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  as  that  resulting  from  physical  illness  Or  strain, 
from  overwork,  grief,  physical  fatigue,  emotional  shock,  monotony 
of  living,  absence  of  healthful  recreation  and  amusement — any  cir- 
cumstance that  brings  about  perpetual  antagonism  between  person- 
ality and  surroundings.  Measures  to  strengthen  the  exhausted  nerve 
elements  will  improve  a  failing  and  enfeebled  memory.  Means  to 
this  end  are  comprised  in  the  right  use  of  air,  water,  exercise,  foods, 
recreation,  study,  companionship,  rest,  in  a  circle  of  varied  activities 
and  methods  that  embraces  aspirations  of  the  highest  order  as  well 
as  the  most  homely  details  of  practical  hygiene.  Nothing  in  nature 
requires  so  much  oxgyen  as  a  nerve,  so  much  fresh  air.  "  Open  the 
windows  and  glorify  the  room,*'  as  Sidney  Smith  used  to  say.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  a  Uttle  ^lory  at  night,  too;  for  brain  and  nerves,  heart 
and  mind,  need  fresh  air  more  than  any  other  material  help.  Next 
to  air  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  memory  and  gray  matter,  water 
is  the  most  effective  and  beneficient  agent.  In  the  form  of  the  daily 
bath,  water  is  the  most  powerful  nerve  tonic  ever  yet  discovered. 
For  drinking,  about  two  quarts  of  water  is  the  amount  required  daily. 
The  third  factor  in  mental  health  is  food,  often  most  erroneously 
placed  first.  YtThat  is  digested,  not  what  is  merely  eaten,  is  the  thing 
that  counts  in  r^ard  to  nourishment. — Dr.  Louise  Fiske  Rryson 
in  Harper's  Bazar. 
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Qh  Hfter-Craf nf ng  of  Ccacbcrs 

|INCE  the  time  of  Horace  Mann,  it  has  come  to  be  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  training  of  teachers  should  b^n  before 
they  commence  to  teach.    That  it  should  end  with  their 
first  active  service  is  a  more  or  less  popular  assumption 
based  upon  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  finality  of  normal  school 
preparation  or  of  the  significance  of  a  teacher's  certificate*     The 
annual  teachers'  institute  demonstrated  the  early  existence  of  the  belief 
that  teachers  can  learn  something  from  each  other  and  should  be  kept 
in  touch  with  educational  leaders.    The  multiplication  of  the  peda- 
gogical courses  offered  by  higher  institutions  of  learning  probably 
indicates  a  steadily  increasing  desire  after  professional  training  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  themselves,  while  the  appropriation  of  state  funds 
for  the  support  of  summer  schools  which  teachers  may  attend  without 
the  payment  of  tuition,  is  proof  positive  that  the  state  itself  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  after-training  of  teachers. 

BTTBIECnVE  OBSTACLES  TO  VOLUNTARY  AFTER-TRAININO. 

All  conditions,  however,  are  not  so  favorable.  Compulsory  school 
attendance,  the  fixing  of  an  age  Umit  below  which  no  children  shall  be 
employed  in  industrial  occupations,  the  improvement  of  educational 
methods,  and  the  multiplication  of  high  schools,  all  unite  to  give  to 
many  children  a  longer  and  better  schooling  than  that  of  their  parents. 
As  a  natural  result  the  parent  too  often  assumes  that  because  the 
children  surpass  him  in  book  learning  they  are  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  matters  where  learning  should  yield  to  experience.  The 
inevitable  tendency  is  toward  a  weakening  of  parental  authority  and  an 
abnormal  development  of  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  children. 
This  self-confidence  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  fuUer  education 
eventually  leads  to  some  more  lucrative  occupation  or  a  form  of 
employment  that  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  improved  social  position. 
Necessarily  the  teaching-force  must  be  more  or  less  recruited  from  this 
dass.  On  the  whole  the  result  is  a  strengthening  of  the  corps.  The 
successive  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  have  along  some  lines  at 
least,  resulted  in  the  survived  of  the  fittest.  But  those  of  us  whose 
self-confidence  has  been  strengthened  by  such  comparative  success, 
are  not  likely  to  have  it  weakened  by  the  fact  that  we  are  teachers.  If 
we  are  women,  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  self-supporting  increases  it. 
We  are  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  family  than  before.  To 
crown  all,  whatever  our  sex,  we  have  entered  into  our  kingdom.  In 
the  school-room  the  teacher's  rule  is  supreme.  In  the  community  he 
is  trea'ed  with  respect.    His  knowledge  is  assumed  to  be  encydo- 
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pedic.  He  is  the  aifaiter  of  dgar-store  disputes  over  the  age  of  Ann, 
or  whether  one  should  say  " him  and  I"  or  "  him  and  me.  '*  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  after  such  an  experience  as  this  he  sometimes  feels  that  he 
knows  enough. 

Where  this  is  not  the  case,  a  few  tenns  of  teaching,  with  its  con- 
tinual repetition  of  similar  occurrences  and  practices  under  Uttle  vary- 
ing coniUtions,  builds  up  a  narrow  fund  of  empirical  professional 
knowledge  that  seems  more  valid  than  any  contradictory  conclusions, 
no  matter  how  numerous  and  varied  the  results  on  which  they  are 
based.  The  consequence  is  quite  often  a  cynical  attitude  toward 
lecturers  who  plead  for  the  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  children, 
or  who  fail  to  correlate  universal  truth  with  local  experience. 

OTHER  OBSTACLES  TO  VOLUNTARY  TBAINIXO. 

With  these  subjective  influences,  others  equally  potent  must  be 
considered.  The  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  salaries  continue  at 
the  $35  l^al  minimum  or  but  liUle  above  it,  as  well  as  the  relatively 
laige  proportion  of  teachers  who  have  no  thought  of  remaining  per- 
manently in  the  profession,  prevents  many  from  taking  advanced 
courses  of  study  where  personal  outlay  is  necessaiy.  Even  where  it  is 
not,  serious  effort  at  self -improvement  is  far  less  Ukely  when  teaching  is 
looked  upon  as  a  temporary  means  of  subsistence  rather  than  as  a  life 
work. 

Finally,  with  the  increasing  drain  upon  nervous  energy,  as  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  in  variety  if  not  in  quantity,  and  skilled 
instruction  takes  the  place  of  the  mere  hearing  of  recitations,  rest 
and  recreation  become  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  effective 
service.  Detention  after  school  may  be  reduced  to  a  healthful 
minimum,  and  all  superfluous  marking  of  papers  abolished. 
Fatigue  still  remains  a  factor  to  be  considered.  It  varies  with  indi- 
viduals and  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  fluctuates  from  day  to  day. 
In  general  it  should  rule  out  all  systematic  work  requiring  continual 
night  study.  At  the  close  of  the  day  a  teacher  feels  no  more  like  read- 
ing Rosenkranz  or  Herbart,  than  a  mechanic  like  digging  potatoes 
or  chopping  a  cord  of  wood.  There  is  limit  also  to  the  number  of  four 
o'clock  teachers*  meetings  that  a  given  individual  should  be  called  upon 
to  attend.  Professionid  study  and  investigation  must  not  trespass 
upon  the  domain  of  physical  and  mental  recuperation. 

POSSIBLE  MEANS  OF  STIMULATING  VOLUNTARY  EFFORT. 

The  gross  effect  of  these  conditions  is  to  reduce  voluntary  profes- 
sional training  to  a  minimum,  and  to  impose  very  positive  limits  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  such  training  that  can  be  fairly  required.  In 
many  cities  special  courses  of  study  or  evidences  of  proficiency  along 
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jome  definite  line  of  woiic,  are  made  the  conditi<M)s  to  piomodcMi  or 
jalary  increase,  and  thus  become  a  stimulus  to  vcduntaiy  eflfort — if 
voluntaiy  eflFort  it  can  be  called.    This  stimulus,  however,  is  rarely  r 

operative  with  the  great  mass  of  teachers  and  (rften  is  so  applied  as  to 
discourage  or  even  to  embitter  those  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  it. 
For  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  attend  them,  the  sunmier  sdiools» 
•combining  as  they  do  a  maximum  of  recreation  and  professional 
stimulation  with  a  minimum  of  exacting  work,  are  the  ideal  means  of 
general  professional  improvement.  Last  year  approximately  900 
teachers  attended  the  three  sunmier  schools  or  assemblies  that  reodved 
state  aid,  an  increasing  number  of  Pennsylvania  teachers  registered 
in  the  summer  courses  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  at 
far  away  Yale,  Dr.  Schaeffer  informs  me,  Penns^vania  stood  second  | 

in  the  relative  number  of  students  furnished  by  the  states  there  repre- 
sented. It  is  not  pretended  that  summer  work  can  take  the  place  of 
more  serious  and  continuous  training.  It  can,  however,  prepare  for 
it  or  even  form  a  part  of  it,  credit  being  given  at  higher  institutions 
^f  learning  for  each  unit  of  work  satisfactorily  covered  at  the  summer 
sessions.  Here  and  there  some  individual  is  bold  enough  to  cut  loose 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  spend  a  Sabbatical  year  in  professional 
study.  More  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so  if  boards  of  education 
were  required  or  at  least  permitted  by  legislative  enactment,  to  grant 
leave  of  absence  with  a  scholarship  of  say  $100,  or  $200  a  year,  to  a 
limited  number  of  teachers  reconmiended  by  the  superintendent. 

THE  FOUB  DIBITNCT  PHASES  OF  PROFESSIONAL.  TRAINING. 

Meanwhile,  tho  assuming  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  and  inde- 
pendent effort,  the  superintendent  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  raise  the  general  professional  level  of  his  corps  as  a  whole,  in 
the  face  of  the  obstacles  which  existing  conditions  impose. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  content,  there  are  four  distinct 
phases  in  the  professional  traiiiiing  of  teachers.  They  have  for  their 
respective  ends  (1)  the  mastery  of  the  academic  subjects  which  con- 
stitute the  school  curriculum  and  are  legally  prescribed  for  teachers; 
(2)  general  culture;  (3)  a  broad  knowledge  of  pedagc^,  including  the 
history  and  science  of  education,  psychology,  diild-study,  etc.,  and  (4) 
such  application  of  special  method  to  the  conditions  found  in  a  par^ 
ticular  school  grade,  as  will  result  in  expeft  teaching. 

In  the  preparatory  training  of  teachers  the  academic  content  inevit- 
ably receives  the  greatest  emphasis.  General  culture  gets  its  main 
contribution  from  history  and  literature,  including  the  classics,  insofar 
as  they  may  become  humanistic  before  the  dose  of  a  secondary  school 
•course.    In  the  absence  of  normal  school  preparation,  or  some  form  of 
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student  observation  or  practice,  the  general  pedagogical  training  is 
likely  to  be  limited  to  individual  study  of  some  text  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  without  the  explanations  of  an  instructor  and  the 
stimulus  of  recitation  and  discussion.  The  application  of  method 
thru  practice  is  altogether  lacking.  Even  in  the  state  normal  schools, 
situated  as  they  are  in  small  conmiunities  and  with  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents,  the  oppoW  for  gdniBg  real  «qH«ieoce  in  teaching  i,  ^^ 
both  in  time  and  scope.  The  justification  of  the  normal  course  in  the 
city  high  school  is  mainly  found  in  the  relatively  broader  opportunity 
afforded  for  observation  and  practice. 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPOBTANCE  OF  THESE  PHASES  AS  FACTORS  IN  AFTER- 

TRAININO. 

The  relative  emphasis  placed  upon  these  four  phases  of  profes- 
sional work  is  altered,  if  not  reversed,  when  they  figure  in  after-school 
training.  Here  formal  academic  learning  is  largely  taken  for  granted 
— an  assumption  whose  validity,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  breadth, 
and  the  thoroness  of  the  requirements  for  teachers'  examinations.  No 
one  should  be  granted  any  permanent  form  of  certificate,  whether  a 
life  certificate  or  one  renewable  at  definite  intervals,  whose  scholarship 
is  not  f  uUy  adequate  to  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  common-school 
branches.  Here  neither  extensive  nor  intensive  study  constitutes  the 
necessaiy  equipment.  While  profound  knowledge  of  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  or  the  Glacial  Epoch  may  furnish  a  special  training 
more  useful  to  teachers  than  ability  to  locate  a  thousand  cities  or  to 
describe  every  skirmish  in  American  history,  both  are  equally  inade- 
quate when  compared  with  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  few 
events  sufficiently  important  to  be  considered  essential  to  all  pupils 
taught  in  common,  and  familiarity  with  the  illustrative  material  most 
likely  to  make  them  interesting  and  intelligible  to  children. 

Before  the  granting  of  a  renewable  or  a  life  certificate,  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  best  ensured  by  a  suggestive  detailing  of  examination  re- 
quirements. After  a  permanent  certificate  has  been  seeured,  academic 
training  more  or  less  merges  with  the  work  in  special  method. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CX7LTURAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  cultural  phase  of  professional  training  is  the  cumidative 
product  of  years  of  liberal  education  both  formal  and  incidental,  it 
can  not  be  secured  thru  the  narrow  humanistic  element  contained  in 
the  preparatory  school  curriculum.  But  it  can  be  sympathetically  and 
effectively  begun.  No  one  should  be  granted  a  permanent  certificate 
to  teach  who  is  not  fairly  weU  read — ^a  requirement  which  does  not 
necessarily  involve  familiarity  with  the  facts  in  an  author's  life,  the 
chronological  order  in  which  his  books  were  written,  or  still  less  th 
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detailed  textual  criticism  of  a  few  great  masterpieces,  but  the  individual 
and  non-critical  reading  of  standard  literature  from  the  time  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  elementaiy  schools  are  reached,  so  directed  first  bj 
the  ttticher  and  later  by  the  superintendent,  as  to  include  what  is  most 
typical,  but  otherwise  left  to  individual  interest  stimulated  by  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  scenes  and  characters  most  likely  to  arouse  it. 

The  necessaiy  conditions  to  satisfactory  after-prcrfessional  training 
of  this  sort  are  that  it  must  be  continual,  incidental,  unrestricted,  and 
exceedingly  moderate  in  its  demands  upon  the  teacher's  Idsure.     It 
should,  of  course,  include  periodical  literature,  and  can  be  vivified  and 
interpreted  by  lecture  and  drama.    A  fair  minimum  of  such  incidental 
work  should  be  made  possible  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  then 
positively  required.    More  systematic  courses  should  probably  be  left 
to  individual  initiative.    At  least  they  should  not  be  required,  unless 
they  can  exist  in  sufBdent  variety  to  permit  of  individual  selecti<»i» 
and  at  times  when  they  do  not  conflict  in  their  demands  upon  the 
teacher's  energy,  with  systematic  study  of  the  work  of  particular 
grades.    Greneral  culture,  altho  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  efBdency  is,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
by  no  means  as  important  a  factor  as  tituning  in  spedal  method.    So 
far  as  it  involves  broader  knowledge  it  may  be  positivdy  detrimental 
to  the  specific  aims  of  the  dementary  or  secondary  school,  if  its  pos- 
sessor in  place  of  using  it  as  a  means  to  the  more  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  learnedly  interjects  facts 
that  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils  or  that  take  the  place 
of  those  which  are  more  essential.    The  even  less  pedagogical  attempt 
to  introduce  the  educational  methods  of  college  and  university  into 
dementary  and  secondary  instruction,  is  due  to  the  narrow  viewpoint 
of  the  spedalist  rather  than  to  the  more  liberal  education  of  teadiers. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GENERAL  PEDAGOGICAL  TRAINING. 

If  teaching  is  to  reach  maximum  efBdency,  it  must  be  dther 
directly  or  indirectly  checked  and  directed  by  general  pedagogy.  So 
far  as  the  individual  teacher  is  concerned  it  may  be  imitative  or  em- 
pirical without  bdng  ineffident.  But  what  is  ultimately  imitated 
must  not  be  empiri^,  nor  must  what  is  individually  empirical  be 
unchecked  by  authority. 

To  one  ignorant  of  pedagogy,  independent  work  Is  impossible  with- 
out loss  of  effidency.  Such  ignorance,  however,  does  not  involve  lack 
of  originality.  On  the  contraiy,  a  teaching  force  can  originate  em- 
pirical method  that  is  checked  by  pedagogical  authority,  and  intdli- 
gently  adapt  the  sdentific  method  which  authority  suggests  for  imita- 
tion.   This  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  actual  situation  in  most  dty 
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systems.  Originality,  however,  is  stimulated  by  pedagogical  training, 
both  thru  the  suggestions  which  spring  from  a  richer  mental  content, 
and  the  increased  confidence  in  one's  judgment  that  comes  with 
broader  knowledge.  It  consequently  follows  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  pedagogy  is  indispensable  to  superintendent  and  supervisor,  as  well 
as  to  teachers  who,  either  thru  isolated  location  as  in  a  district  school 
or  from  teaching  a  speciality,  are  largely  independent  of  supervisory 
authority.  While  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  grade  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  expert  supervision,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  pedagog- 
ically  trained  teachers  present  in  the  corps,  the  greater  its  independence 
and  originality  and  the  closer  its  approximation  to  maximum  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand  the  efficiency  of  many  high  school  instructors  is 
seriously  impaired  thru  the  absurd  assumption  that  mastery  of  the 
content  of  a  special  subject,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  teaching. 

After-training  in  general  pedagogy  is  a  more  natural  sequence  of 
such  humanistic  education  as  the  secondary  school  affords,  than  of 
the  study  of  a  formal  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Since  selection  along  the  line  of  individual  interest  is  not  necessary  in 
strictly  professional  subjects,  their  study,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  can  be  more  systematic,  or  at  least  less  inci- 
dental than  work  which  has  general  culture  for  its  own  end.  The 
limit  to  systematic  courses  in  general  pedag(^,  as  with  work 
looking  toward  general  culture  is  the  point  at  which  they  begin 
to  conflict  with  special  training.  To  prevent  undue  demand 
being  made  upon  the  time  of  the  teacher,  in  years  in  which  special 
method  in  particular  grades  is  receiving  emphasis,  general  pedagogical 
work  should  be  incidental.  As  compared  with  work  that  makes 
solely  for  general  culture,  pedagogical  training  is  relatively  more 
important  to  the  teacher.  Itself  cultural  in  a  high  degree,  it  ensures 
the  broader  vision  along  lines  which  will  most  directly  tend  to  liberalize 
school  work. 

THE    PARAMOUNT    IMPORTANCE    OP    TRAINING  IN    SPECIAL    METHOD. 

The  one  phase  of  after-professional  training  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  corps  as  a  whole  is  the  special  training  of  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  work  in  every  branch,  most 
economical  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils  taught.  Teachers  should 
be  experts.  Culture  will  make  their  work  broader.  Pedagogical 
training  will  keep  it .  independent.  Only  continual  investigation, 
experimentation,  and  comparison,  can  ensure  its  being  economical. 
In  industrial  life  economy  has  been  compelled  by  competition.  Econ- 
omy in  instruction  will  not  be  fully  secured  until  each  community  can 
more  or  less  exactly  compare  the  results  of  its  school  work  with  those 
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attained  elsewhere.  Comparative  tests  both  of  knowledge  and  of 
discipline  as  the  result  of  particular  methods,  scientifically  applied  to 
thousands  of  school  children  and  verified  by  independent  investigators, 
are  not  only  necessary  to  compd  expert  teaching,  but  to  make  it  possi* 
ble.  They  will  add  to  the  existing  professional  spirit  of  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  the  stimulus  of  popular  demand.  They  will  give 
to  particular  methods  universal  validity  as  appKed  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  under  common  instruction. 

Most  teachers,  whatever  their  general  training  and  thdr  attitude 
toward  it,  whether  they  look  upon  teaching  as  a  profession  or  as  a  ton* 
poraiy  means  of  support,  are  possessed  of  the  most  potent  form  of 
professional  spirit — ^the  earnest  desire  to  do  eflFective  work.  It  is  the 
absence  of  special  methods  universally  valid  that  imposes  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  expert  training,  both  from  the  consequent  lack  of 
confidence  in  new  determmations  and  the  inevitable  substitution  of 
individual  opinions  for  scientific  facts  and  principles.  Since  it  is  in 
the  uneconomical  teaching  of  details  that  most  time  is  being  wasted, 
the  majority  of  teachers  will  never  be  experts  in  the  absence  of  dose 
expert  supervision  that  is  responsible  for  the  determination  cl  the 
readiest  method  of  teaching  each  detail  to  the  majority  of  pupils  and 
is'able  to  see  that  it  is  so  taught. 

NECE88ABT   LIMTTATIONB  TO  TH£  INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Against  such  supervision  die  Maric-Hopkins-on-the-end-of-a-Iog 
theory  of  school  administration  registers  respectable  protest.  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  teacher,  it  asserts,  should  not 
be  crushed  out  by  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  central  administration. 
Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  must  not  be  prescriptive. 
The  individual  teacher  knows  best  what  to  teach  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  best  adapted  to  her  and  her  pupils.  Her  work  must  be 
unrestricted,  and  being  measured  by  ultimate  rather  than  by  immediate 
results  can  not  be  f airiy  estimated  thru  formal  tests. 

The  first  weak  point  in  so  plausible  a  series  of  assumptions  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Hopkins  is  not  on  the  log.  It  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
youth  who  has  just  gotten  on  or  a  teacher  who  rarely  stirs  far  beyond 
it.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  supply  of  Hopkins.  If  all  teachers  were 
ideal,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  enough  satisfactory  material  to  keep  up 
the  level  of  the  other  professions.  If  the  minimum  of  essential  facts 
to  be  required  of  all  pupils  taught  in  common  is  not  strictly  prescribed, 
the  teacher  will  inevitably  attempt  to  present  a  mass  of  non-essentials, 
largely  to  the  exclusion  of  such  phases  of  the  work  as  admit  of  indi- 
vidual selection  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  originality  of  presentation 
on  her  own.  Prescription  of  such  a  minimum  is  consequently  a 
necessaiy  condition  to  the  independent  selection  of  material.     Beyond 
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this  the  cuiiiculum  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive, 
indicating  a  large  amount  of  illustrative  matter  from  which  the 
teacher  can  select  and  to  which  she  may  freely  add. 

Prescription  of  special  methods  of  imparting  this  minimumY^of 
essential  facts  to  the  majority  of  pupils  is  equally  necessary.  There  is 
always  a  readiest  way — subjectively  the  most  psychological,  externally 
the  most  economical,  of  presenting  each  particular  land  of  subject- 
matter  to  the  majority  of  individuals  taught  en  nuuae.  The  more 
nearly  it  is  approximated  and  the  more  unif ormally  it  is  carried  out  in 
the  teaching  of  the  essential  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  greater  the 
opportunity  that  is  afforded  for  originality  in  the  presentation  of 
supplementary  material  and  the  adaptation  of  method  in  individual 
work.  Indeed,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  common  minimum, 
while  such  prescription  does  not  admit  of  the  individual  substitution 
of  special  methods  preferred  by  particular  teachers  but  proved  rela- 
tively ineffective,  it  must  not  exdude  individual  experimentation  whose 
results  are  promptly  reported  to  central  authority.  In  the  absence  of 
methods  universally  valid,  every  school  system  shoidd  be  a  pedagogical 
laboratory  in  which  each  teadier  is  on  the  one  hand  b^ng  thoroly 
trained  in  the  special  methods  which  have  proved  to  be  most  eco- 
nomical, and  on  the  other  is  contributing  what  ske  can  to  their  improve- 
ment. 

THE  MOST  DUPOBTAMT  MEANS  TO  NON-VOLX7NTABT  AFTEB-TRAIKING. 

With  the  necessity  for  after-professional  training  demonstrated 
and  the  relative  value  of  its  several  phases  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 
some  discussion  of  the  means  for  canying  it  on  and  the  responsibility 
for  providing  them  becomes  necessary.  The  moral  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  teachers;  it  is  their  duty  to  equip  themselves  as  fully  as^ 
possible  for  their  work.  The  economic  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
community.  It  has  the  right  to  exact  efficient  service.  The  super- 
intendent standing  between  teachers  and  conmiunity  shares  the  respon- 
sibility of  each. 

The  first  means  at  his  command  is  the  teachers'  examination. 
While  it  is  primarily  a  test  of  preparatory  training,  it  can  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  after-professional  work.  The  passing  of  one 
thoroly  satisfactory  preliminary  test  in  any  academic  subject  should 
exempt  the  teacher  from  further  examination.  If  she  is  not  forced  to 
retain  her  knowledge  from  continually  teaching  the  subjects  in  ques- 
tion, she  can  afford  to  forget  it  until  it  is  needed.  The  examination 
which  grants  the  next  higher  form  of  certificate,  in  Pennsylvania  the 
professional,  should  differ  in  kind  rather  than  in  dcf^ree,  and  serve  as 
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a  stimulus  to  broader  knowledge  than  the  prdiminaiy  or  piovisi<»al 
test  can  fairiy  exact.    The  derivation  of  matheTnarical  rules,  English 
or  general  histoiy  in  so  far  as  its  affects  our  own,  knowledge  of  the 
raw  materials  of  commerce  and  of  typical  industrial  processes,  the 
etymology  of  words  having  simple  roots,  and  familiarity  with  books 
suitable  for  difldren,  are  suggestive  of  what  should  be  required  in 
fdace  of  a  idiash  of  more  dementaiy  matter.    Such  requirements 
should  be  specific  both  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  time  in  non- 
essential details  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  knowledge  whidi 
will  throw  most  light  upon  what  is  to  be  taught.    A  portion  of  the 
questions  should  always  be  so  framed  as  to  call  for  judgment  as  well 
as  knowledge.    For  ezami^e,  it  is  well  for  teachers  and  hence  for 
pupils  to  have  to  judge  that  there  are  six  days  to  a  wedc  in  estimating 
wages,  and  that  American  beef  is  not  shipped  to  Argentina  or  wheat 
to  Russia.    Hie  examination  requirements  in  reading  should  not  only 
include  adequate  interpretation  as  indicated  by  oral  expression,  but 
the  reading  of  standard  literature,  including  books  suitable  for  <^- 
dren.    In  the  provisional  examination,  this  requirement  must  be 
quantitatively  conditioned  by  the  scope  of  the  preparatoiy  and  the 
dementaiy  school  course  in  the  humanities,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded   by  the  school  libraiy.    The  identification   of  standard 
writers  as  novelists,  poets,  historians,  etc.,  the  naming  of  all  their 
worics  known  to  the  applicant  and  the  specifying  of  those  that  he  has 
read,  if  it  can  not  be  fauiy  made  a  factor  in  determining  his  fitness  to 
pass,  may  at  least  be  exacted  as  infonnation  that  will  materially 
influence  the  superintendent's  judgment  of  his  general  equipment. 
With  the  professional  examination,  which  can  be  more  definite  in  its 
requirements,  the  cultural  phase  of  after-professional  training  should 
have  its  beginning.    The  definiteness,  however,  shoidd  be  quantita- 
tive rather  than  qualitative,  specifying  the  TninimiiTn  number  of  stand- 
ard books  to  be  read  but  leaving  to  the  teacher  freedom  of  selection. 
When  the  examination-line  has  been  passed,  it  is  largely  the  reading 
course  that  will  p<Hnt  the  way  to  culture.    Hence,  as  in  the  examina- 
tion requirements,  a  definite  minimum  of  say  three  or  four  books  a 
year  from  a  lengthy  but  varied  list  planned  to  be  su^;estive  rather  than 
prescriptive  is  what  will  be  most  helpful.    Altho  much  reading  can 
not  be  justly  required,  continual  reading  can  be.    Experience  has 
shown  that  a  minimum  so  small  that  no  one  will  complain,  will  stimu- 
late the  majority  to  go  far  beyond  what  is  required. 

While  the  reading  of  standard  periodicals  is  an  almost  equally 
necessary  condition  to  general  culture,  insistence  upon  a  minimum 
amount  of  it  may  be  open  to  question.    It  should  at  least  be  encour- 
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aged  by  providing  for  an  annual  report  of  periodicals  read,  and  monthly 
reports  from  the  teachers  of  designated  schools,  on  the  leading  con- 
tributions in  particular  periodicals,  including  educational  journals. 
Every  board  of  education  shoidd  make  annual  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  standard  books  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
If  shelf  space  and  a  reading  table  are  assigned  to  teachers  in  the  public 
library,  and,  as  should  always  be  the  case,  free  membership  accorded 
them,  the  money  appropriated  by  the  board  can  be  laigely  expended 
for  professional  literature. 

1^  Occasional  lectures  given  by  men  of  the  highest  repute  on  cultural 
topics  should  be  provided  for  teachers'  meetings,  while  every  such  lec- 
ture given  in  the  community  ought  by  special  arrangement  to  be  open 
to  teachers  free  of  charge.  There  is  here  a  broad  field  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  library  associations,  woman's  dubs,  etc.  Such  co-operation 
the  community  owes  not  to  the  teachers  but  to  itself. 

THE  TEACHEBS'  BfEETINO. 

The  various  forms  of  teachers'  meetings  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  recent  papers  read  before  this  body,  that  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  touch  upon  them  in  the  most  general  way.  If  general  meetings  are 
laigely  devoted  to  bringing  the  teachers  in  touch  with  the  men  and 
women  who  stand  for  some  definite  educational  movement,  they 
result  in  training  that  is  at  the  same  time  cultural  and  pedagogical. 
With  occasional  exceptions,  where  fundamental  problems  in  instruc- 
tion are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  corps  as  a  whole,  talks  given  by 
esqperts  in  special  methods  should  be  confined  to  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers of  single  grades  or  of  certain  grades  combined.  They  should 
usually  be  followed  by  informal  conferences  in  which  superintendent 
or  supervisor  informally  discusses  with  small  groups  of  teachers  the 
bearing  of  any  new  thoughts  that  have  been  advanced  upon  local 
problems.  In  years  when  the  work  in  special  method  is  light,  more 
or  less  systematic  courses  in  pedagc^  may  be  profitably  pursued. 
While  subdivision  into  sections  with  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  instructors,  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  unnecessary  on  the  ground 
of  interest  alone,  with  a  large  body  of  teachers,  it  is  desirable  in  order 
to  secure  small  enough  groups  to  ensure  informal  discussion.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  grade  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  special 
method. 

A  satisfactory  plan  is  to  hold  grade  conferences  at  fixed  inter- 
vals, each  teacher  of  the  grade,  unless  specially  summoned  by  the 
supervisor,  being  required  to  attend  the  one  meeting  out  of  every  three 
or  four  which  happens  to  hit  the  time  when  she  feels  the  need  of  help 
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or  finds  attendance  most  convenient.  Such  an  infonnal  oonfeienoe 
for  each  grade  once  a  month,  occasionally  re[daced  by  a  full  grade 
meeting,  will,  together  with  a  general  monthly  meeting  and  the  annnal 
institute — especially  if  it  is  held  on  non-consecutiye  days,  give  any 
one  superintendent  or  supervisor  all  the  teachers*  meetings  he  can 
handle.  Even  where  the  superintendent  can  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  supervisors  or  special  lecturers,  if  each  phase  of  after-sdiool 
training  is  to  utilize  the  teachers'  meeting  without  undue  demands 
being  made  on  the  Idsure  of  the  teacher,  it  is  plain  that  some  one  line 
of  work  must  be  emphasized  each  year  and  the  others  subordinated 
to  it.  Rotation  in  mental  crops  will  be  none  the  less  profitable 
because  it  is  economically  necessary. 

VmiTB  BT  TEACHERS  TO  OTHER  8CHOOIJ3. 

Another  important  means  of  after-school  training  is  proper  provi- 
sion for  teachers  visiting  schools  of  the  same  grade  which  they  teach^ 
without  loss  of  pay.  Every  teacher  should  be  required  to  spend  frc»n 
one  to  two  days  each  year  in  critical  observation  of  schools  in  her  own 
dty.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  additional  day  or  so  to 
visit  schools  in  neighboring  lo^dities,  as  well  as  to  attend  educati(Hial 
conventions.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  systematic  inter- 
visitation  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  providing  competent  substi- 
tutes and  the  expense  involved  in  their  continual  employment. 
Either  form  of  the  dilemma  can  be  avoided.  The  utilization  of  the 
practice-work  of  student-teachers  — one  day  of  observation  with  the 
rqrular  teacher  present,  the  next  of  practice  while  she  visits,  very 
appreciably  lessens  the  expense.  The  employment  of  a  limited 
number  of  expert  teachers  in  substitute  work,  as  practised  by  Supers 
intendent  Carr  in  Andersonville  and  recentiy  recommended  by  Prin- 
cipal Willard  of  the  Girls'  normal  school,  Philadelphia,  makes  the 
substitute  an  important  means  to  expert  training.  In  this  case,  the 
expert,  when  it  is  advisable,  can  do  model  work  for  the  regular  teacher 
on  the  day  following  that  on  which  she  serves  as  substitute.  In  this 
connection,  be  it  remarked,  that  every  board  of  education  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  should  be  compelled  by  law, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legal  provision,  advised  by  the  department  of 
pubUc  instruction,  to  require  the  attendance  of  its  superintendent  and 
to  pay  his  necessaiy  expenses  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
A  similar  provision  should  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  every  city» 
township  and  borough  superintendent  at  the  meetings  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Educational  Association.    The  superintendent  can 
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not  always  afford  to  go.    No  community  can  afford  to  have  him  stay 
away. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  CLOSE,  EXPEBT  GRADE-SUPERVISION. 

Since  special  training  in  the  work  of  a  particular  grade  is  the  most 
important  phase  of  after-professional  training,  no  means  to  such 
training  can  be  as  effective  as  the  dose  expert  supervision  of  the  work 
of  a  single  grade.  Close  supervision  requires  the  spending  of  all  of 
the  time  of  one  individual  during  school  hours  in  the  actual  supervision 
of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  teachers.  An  aggr^ate  of  six 
entire  school-days  a  year  spent  with  each  one  of  thirty  teachers,  means 
the  observation  and  modd  teaching  for  an  entire  redtation  period  of 
every  subject  taught  by  each  teacher,  but  six  times  during  the  course 
of  a  year.  Of  course,  three  or  four  times  the  average  amount  of 
visitation  should  be  given  to  work  that  most  needs  assistance,  and 
correspondingly  less  attention  to  that  which  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. Often,  too,  the  character  of  the  redtation  is  such  that  as  much 
can  be  learned  in  a  five  or  ten  minute  visit  and  as  much  help  afforded, 
as  in  a  full  period.  The  resulting  multiplication  of  visits  makes  the 
number  of  times  each  phase  of  every  teacher's  work  will  be  super- 
vised each  year  range  from  four  or  five  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  \^^e 
this  minimum  is  an  arbitrary  one,  less  frequent  supervision  could  not 
be  called  dose.  Expert  supervision  means  supervision  by  experts, 
f  amiUar  with  each  detail  of  grade  work,  in  touch  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical methods  of  instruction,  and  possessing  the  personal  qualities 
necessary  to  the  successful  training  of  teachers.  Orade  supervision 
is  the  supervision  by  one  individual  of  a  single  grade  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  at  most  of  two  grades.  In  cities  where  the  number  of  teachers 
is  bdow  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty,  grade  supervision  is 
impracticable.  Where  the  number  of  teachers  runs  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  a  grade,  it  is  the  most  economical  form  of  supervision 
possible.  It  admits  of  a  far  higher  degree  of  spedalization  than 
does  the  supervising  principalship,  without  involving  the  loss  of  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  the  isolation  of  subjects,  which  usually  result 
from  the  exclusive  employment  of  spedal  teachers.  It  affords  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  corresponding  grade  of  work  in  many 
schools,  denied  to  the  supervising-principal^  to  whom  weak  teaching 
seems  less  glaring  thru  the  absence  of  contrast.  Since,  when  the 
prindpal  does  no  teaching,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  busy  teachers  to  depend  upon  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
disdpline,  he  is  likdy  to  use  much  of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted 
to  supervision  in  setUing  petty  cases  that  should  be  left  to  the  teachers 
themsdves.     The  fact  that  he  is  a  disciplinarian  as  well  as  a  super- 
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▼isor,  oomplicates  his  rdafti<xi8  to  the  teachera  and  tends  both  to 
prejudice  his  judgment  of  their  woric,  and  to  affect  their  attitnde 
to^wd  him*  Where  the  rdaftionship  is  more  or  less  intimate,  as  is 
especially  likdy  to  be  the  case  where  both  principal  and  teachefs  are 
women,  it  is  more  diflBcult  for  the  principal  to  readi  imp^rfi^  judg- 
ment and  for  her  assistants  to  look  upon  directions  in  any  other  fight 
than  as  suggestions.  This  latter  attitude  is  often  strengthened  by 
the  more  or  less  conscious  feeling  that  the  teacher  who  spends  ail 
her  time  in  the  woric  of  one  grade  knows  more  about  it  than  the  prin- 
cipal who  divides  a  fraction  of  her  time  among  eight 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks  evolved  the  pedagogue,  and 
that  the  Jesuits  had  all  their  corporal  punishment  administered  by  a 
brother  who  did  not  teach,  the  supervisor  should  have  nothix^  what- 
ever to  do  with  school  discipline,  the  general  control  of  teadien,  or 
the  testing  of  school  work.  The  principal  must  be  ultimatdy  respons- 
ible for  the  discipline  of  his  building.  Tests  should  be  given  by^an 
independent  ofBoal  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Rice. 

As  compared  with  the  assignment  of  special  teachers  to  supervise 
particular  subjects,  grade-supervision  offers  still  other  advantages. 
When  each  teacher  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  supervisors  of  writing, 
music,  and  drawing,  and  in  some  localities,  of  specialists  in  physical 
culture  and  manual  training,  she  is  not  only  over^upervised,  but  un- 
economically  supervised. 

The  supervisor  of  one  subject  in  all  grades  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  specialist  in  charge  of  another  subject.  G>nf erences  between 
them  can  not  result  in  improvements  in  the  details  of  grade  work. 
The  substitution  of  grade  specialists  avoids  unnecessary  confliction  of 
authority,  ensures  unity  and  correlation  in  instruction,  and,  above 
all,  concentrates  responsibility  for  the  work  of  eadi  grade  in  one  in- 
dividual. Continually  conferring  with  each  other  on  the  work  in 
every  subject  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  so  familiar  with  the 
results  that  are  being  attained  in  every  grade,  they  constitute  the  most 
economical  means  to  training  in  special  method.  In  the  smaller 
communities  and  in  ungraded  schools,  grade  supervision  is  imprac- 
ticable. Close,  expert  supervision,  however,  is  universally  possible* 
and  will  be  universally  instituted,  as  soon  as  its  economy  is  demon- 
strated by  trustworthy  comparison  of  the  work  of  one  community 
with  that  of  another.  The  American  people  is  not  penurious.  It 
will  provide  the  necessaiy  revenue  for  every  phase  of  the  after-training 
of  tc^urhers,  as  soon  as  it  is  convinced  that  after-professional  training 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  economical  instruction. 

Chester  Pa.  Sxtpt.  A.  Duncan  YoctJii. 
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obligation  of  the  teacher  of  a  child  is  twofold.  He  or  she 
should  be  able  and  anxious  to  help  the  child  to  develop 
f^ysically  Imd  mentally.  He  is  to  take  the  child  at  the 
b^;inning  of  a  tenn  and  to  cany  him  forward  to  the  end, 
leaving  him,  if  possible,  in  good  health,  but  more  intelligent  and  more 
obedient  and  dutiful;  more  familiar  with  right  and  wrong;  more 
ambitious  and  earnest  than  before.  In  a  graded  dty  school  system, 
as  we  all  know,  the  obligation  of  the  teacher  is  to  take  any  class,  good 
or  bad,  and  to  make  it  better  as  a  dass,  and  to  make  as  many  as^possi- 
ble  of  its  individuals  better.  The  teacher  who  spoils  a  good  dass  has 
failed  in  his  obligation,  as  that  rdates  to  the  individual  pupils.  But 
the  obligation  also  rdates  to  the  community  of  taxpayers,  to  sodety 
as  a  whole,  and  to  consdence,  which  is  the  mirror  of  sodal  morals, 
of  individual  ideas,  of  one's  opinion  of  God,  and  of  immortality.  To 
possess  a  teacher's  certificate  means  one  thing  to  the  young  man  or 
woman  just  out  of  college  or  normal  school,  but  a  very  different  thing 
to  the  veteran  of  many  years  of  faithful  and  successful  service.  To 
the  beginner  the  certificate  means  a  license  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher, 
the  right  to  earn  a  Uving  by  teaching;  to  the  town  or  dty  employing  the 
young  teacher  the  certificate  means  the  l^al  right  to  utilize  the  talents 
of  the  teacher.  But  to  the  veteran,  and  to  the  dty  employing  him  or 
her,  the  certificate  is  an  advertisement  of  competence,  a  badge  of  honor, 
a  warrant  of  security  for  the  public  intelligence.  The  veteran  teacher 
feeb  that  his  certificate  is  a  guaranty  by  him  to  his  public  employer 
that  whatever  he  does  shall  be  done  professionally;  that  his  service 
shall  represent  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  in|hi8 
particular  line;  that  he  bdongs  to  an  assodation  of  recognized,  quali- 
fied, and  disdplined  experts.  From  this  service  as  a  tocher  by  pro- 
fession— ^that  is,  publication  and  admission  among  men  as  an|[expert 
in  a  peculiar  capadty — ^follows  the  obligation  to  retain  the  old  as  long 
as  nothing  better  is  known,  but  not  a  day  longer.  The  fact  that  the 
old  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  teach  is  no  reason  whatever  for  its  reten- 
tion, provided  that  something  better  is  possible. 

The  responsibiUties  of  the  teacher  lie  toward  many  different  per- 
sons, br 

The  first  responsibiUty  of  the  teacher  (and  this  is  just  as  true  of  the 
private  teacher  as  of  the  pubUc)  is  toward  the  mother  of  the  child. 
We  fed  this  responsibility  toward  the  mother,  not  only  because  of  her 
physical  rdation  to  the  child,  but  because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  a 
large  industrial  dty,  the  food  and  dothing  worn  by  the  child  represent 
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the  deprivatioiis  of  a  self -sacrificing  mother.  For  a  minute,  consider 
what  it  means  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  earning  eight,  ten,  twelTe, 
eighteen  dollars  a  week,  and  the  mother  of  three,  six,  possiblj  ten 
children,  eating  three  meals  a  day  and  wearing  out  shoes^and  clothing 
seven  days  in  the  week!  School  teaching  is  hud — a  great]deal  harder 
than  almost  any  other  paid  occupation  of  women;  but  there  is  no  paid 
occupation  so  hard  as  bringing  up  a  family  of  children  on  ten  d<Jlars  a 
week.  Behind  every  child  at  school  is  the  living  or  dead  moth^*,  and 
many  of  the  dead  died  because  of  privations  borne  to  help  their  chil- 
dren. Teaching  is  a  sacred  profession,  because  the  greatest  service 
one  woman  can  render  to  another  is  to  help  her  rear  her  children  wdi; 
in  other  words,  because  teaching  serves  motherhood,  which  is  wholly 
sacred. 

The  next  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  the  father,  who  earns  the 
money  used  by  Uie  mother  to  keep  the  child  at  school.  This  responsi* 
bility  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  Since  all  the  fathers  vote, 
we  hear  constantly  about  it,  and  what  we  hear  is  true. 

The  third  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  the  child,  who,  of 
course,  came  into  the  world  by  no  choice  or  fault  of  his  own.  We 
need  to  remember  every  day  that  no  child  is  responsible  for  his  inherit- 
ance. But  we  should  not  exaggerate  our  own  responsibility  towards 
the  child;  it  does  not  exceed  our  own  powers  and  opportunities. 
1/^thin  these  limits  the  teacher  owes  to  the  young  stranger  in  this 
woild  a  training  to  obedience,  a  discipline  to  intellectual  effort,  and 
abundant  information.  If  for  no  other  reason,  teachers  should  be 
constant  readers,  that  they  may  always  have  fresh  and  living  knowl- 
edge to  impart.  If  for  no  other  reason,  teachers  should  be  constant 
scholars,  persistent  students,  that  they  may  not  forget  what  it  means 
to  study.  Any  child  is  to  be  pitied  who  feds  that  his  teacher  is  not 
intelligent,  earnest,  ambitious,  and  well-informed.  A  teacher  may 
have  a  life  certificate  and  a  life  appointment  dating  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years  ago;  the  certificate  itself  will  not  save  him  from  the  searching 
eyes  of  the  child  anxious  for  intellectual  nourishment.  Much  of  the 
cfisorder  in  school-rooms  occurs  at  times  when  teachers  are  too  tired  to 
be  giving  out  information. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  lie  toward  those  various  a^re- 
gations  of  people  or  abstractions  of  modem  political  theory  and 
practice,  the  city,  which  collects  taxes  and  pays  salaries;  the  state, 
which  does  the  same  and  makes  the  fundamentid  law;  and  the  nation, 
by  whose  fortunes  of  peace  and  war,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  we 
rise  and  fall,  without  whose  protection  we  should  not  be. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  another  responsibility  of  the  teacher  lies 
toward  the  taxpayer.    That  is  a  conventional  statement.    But  when  I 
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consider  the  total  payrolls  of  the  teachers  of  American  cities  and  the 
comparative  amounts  spent  by  Americans  upon  education  and  such 
other  items  as  liquors,  tobacco,  amusements,  advertising,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  taxpayer  is  in  debt  to  the 
teacher  for  earnings  due  and  unpaid.  However,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  his  contract,  whatever  its  amount. 
I  like  to  belong  to  a  profession  famous  for  giving  good  measure. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  is  responsible  to  his  own  teachers,  to  the  world 
of  culture  by  which  he  himself  has  been  made  scholar  and  educator. 

With  this  formal  view  of  our  obligation  and  of  our  various  responsi- 
bilities before  us,  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  related  topics.  Herbert  Spencer  formulated  the  law  of  evolution 
as  follows :  **  A  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to 
a  definite,  coherent,  heterogeneity,  accompanying  the  disint^ration 
of  motion  and  the  int^ration  of  matter  thru  continuous  differentia- 
tions and  int^rations."  In  short,  progress  is  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  by  differentiations  breaking  up  the  simple  into  new  int^ers 
and  by  combinations  of  the  independent  simples  into  complex  wholes. 
Or,  to  state  the  matter  popularly,  a  high  civilization  means  much 
specialization;  only  by  the  political,  economic,  religious  heads  is  a 
union  of  the  specialists  made  possible.  We  may  apply  this  law  of 
progress  to  the  school  in  two  ways.  A  complicated  school  system, 
with  kindergartens,  with  classes  graded  by  terms,  with  specialists  as 
teachers,  with  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents,  with 
optional  and  elective  courses  and  subjects,  with  varied  equipment  and 
apparatus,  is  at  once  recognized  by  all  as  likely  to  be  a  far  more  effec- 
tive educational  instrument  than  a  school  with  one  teacher  for  all 
grades. 

Pn^ress  seems  to  require  the  breaking  up  of  wholes  into  parts, 
completely  organizing  the  parts  into  new  T'holes,  and  then  combining 
and  relating  them  in  complex  systems.  When  the  post-graduate 
grammar  school  has  grown  into  a  high  school,  we  have  progress. 
When  the  one  high  school  has  split  up  into  several  high  schools, 
each  with  a  distinct  purpose,  we  have  more  progress.  One  can  tell 
the  real  educational  quality  of  a  large  city  almost  mechanically  by 
counting  the  items  that  indicate  specialization — e.  g.,  manual  training 
teachers,  supervisors,  school  buildings,  cost  per  pupil,  special  schools, 
evening,  vacation,  etc.  Men  of  dvic  pride  sometimes  object  to  this 
mode  of  criticism ;  it  sometimes  leads  to  bad  blunders,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  safe,  instructive,  and  valuable. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  very  matter.  The  complex  civili- 
zation environing  the  schools  compels  an  answering  complexity 
within.    When  a  community  calls  for  professional  men,  housekeepers. 
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meduuiics,  slenpgTapheny  salesmen,  it  is  cmd  to  send  out  only  deiks 
and  composition  writen;  most  of  them  must  be  misfits.  Eveiy  laige 
city  suffers  from  the  diseases  of  a  congested  population — poTcrtj, 
oveiHXunpekition  of  labor  and  cafHtal  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
ignonmce  of  hygiene,  want  of  light  and  air,  crime,  etc.,  etc  The 
school  supplies  the  most  important  remedies  known  to  modem  sodely 
o  overcome  these  diseases.  Hie  school  is  the  antitoxin  for  civilisa- 
tion. Our  only  fair  question  is  whether  the  school  is  as  highly  devd- 
oped  as  it  should  be  to  meet  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

To  illustrate:  I  hear  a  great  deal  regarding  small  children  to  the 
effect  that  their  mothers  should  keep  them  at  home.  By  investigation 
I  found  that  sometimes  the  mothers  were  out  at  work,  and  oftm  the 
family  had  no  real  home,  living  in  but  two  or  three  small  rooms. 
Keeping  the  small  children  home  meant  either  turning  the  diildren 
loose  upon  the  street,  subject  to  its  physical  and  moral  dangers,  or 
locking  them  up  in  small  rooms  to  discover  mischief.  Now,  the  real 
evil  is  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  people,  which  makes  ccNmf ortable 
homes  impossible.  By  a  full  school  day  the  school  tries  to  ronedy 
this  misfortune,  at  least  in  part  The  school,  as  I  understand  it,  is  one 
of  the  modes  of  meeting  the  material  development  of  society  by  effect- 
ing a  corresponding  mental  development.  The  school  is  the  true 
antidote  for  the  great  city.  We  cannot  turn  our  city  folk  out  into  the 
country.    We  must  make  the  city  good  to  dwell  in. 

If  we  were  to  classify  the  subjects  in  the  modem  school  curriculum 
by  the  duration  of  time  that  each  had  been  included,  we  should  find 
three  groups — ^the  outgoing,  the  standard,  the  incoming.  We  may 
describe  the  outgoing  as  the  old  or  the  decadent;  the  standard  as  the 
unquestioned,  the  accepted,  the  essential;  and  the  incoming  as  the 
new,  forerunning  the  future.  I  know  of  no  subject  in  the  curriculum 
of  this  or  any  other  city  that  may  be  described  as  typical  of  human 
education.  Time  was  when  children  were  not  taught  reading,  when 
music  and  handicraft  filled  all  the  school  day  and  the  schocd  course. 
Again,  time  was  when  Latin  gnunmar  occupied  practically  all  of  the 
attention  of  the  pupils.  To  speak  of  the  movement  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  now  living,  we  must  discriminate  between  private  and  pub- 
lic free  schools,  between  dty  and  country  schools,  between  the  schools 
of  the  Northeast  and  those  of  the  South  and  of  the  West.  Whoi 
geography  was  first  introduced  into  Massachusetts  schools  many 
principals  lost  their  positions,  and  the  reasons  are  variously  stated. 
The  principals  were  too  progressive,  of  course,  for  their  trustees  and 
communities.  The  new  study  took  away  time  from  other  studies. 
Hie  old  course  had  been  good  enough  before;  why  change  it  ?  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  communities  adopted  the  geogr^>hy  course 
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for  one  or  both  of  two  reasons — first,  because  in  the  early  half  of  the 
nineteenth  oentuiy  in  America,  as  a  people  we  were  waking  up  out  of 
our  old  and  characteristic  neighborhood  isolation  and  desired  to  know 
about  the  world.  The  railroads,  steamships,  and  telqpraph  made 
geography  inevitable.  The  other  reason  was  that  school  teachers 
were  looking  for  new  material  to  interest,  instruct,  and  inform  the 
mind  of  the  child.  They  saw,  then,  in  geography,  the  hope  of  nourish- 
ing the  intelligence  and  arousing  the  ambition  of  their  boys  and  girls. 

At  this  stage  it  is  desirable  for  me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  two 
facts  that  an  old  study  may  survive  in  a  new  method  and  in  new  ma- 
terial, both  so  essentially  different  as  to  make  the  old  study  really  a 
new  one  with  the  old  name ,  and  that  many  a  study  drops  out  to  recur 
again  a  century,  ten  centuries,  later.  Of  Uie  first  fact  modem  reading 
is  an  example.  I  need  not  explain  to  teachers  familiar  with  the  history 
of  education  what  the  difference  is.  Of  the  second  fact,  the  histories 
of  music  and  of  manual  training  furnish  striking  illustrations. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  reach  some  of  the  principles  involved  by 
considering  some  recent  innovations  in  education. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  is  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  greatest  improvem^t  in  education  in  my  lifetime.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  no  child  ever  deserves  corporal  punishment;  what  I 
say  is,  that  elimination  of  physical  force  from  the  school  has  given 
New  Jersey  the  best  conducted  schools  in  our  country.  Moreover,  it 
has  raised  commensurately  the  position  of  the  teacher,  formerly  very 
much  lower  than  it  is  to-day.  Now,  what  was  and  what  is  the  attitude 
of  teachers  toward  this  innovation  which  is  slowly  spreading  thru  our 
country  ?  In  general,  it  is  hostile.  I  once  convinced  a  school  super- 
intendent that  corporal  punishment  was  very  bad;  and  he  secured  its 
abolition  temporarily.  But  it  came  back.  The  women  teachers 
insisted  upon  it  as  essential.  Why  ?  Partly  because  they  knew  how 
to  control  by  force  and  did  not  know  how  to  control  by  art.  Muscle 
is  easier  to  develop  than  mind.  But  another  reason  was  and  is  mere 
tradition.    Most  people  cannot  or  will  not  think. 

Another  recent  innovation  is  nature  study.  Now,  all  schools  have 
always  had  corporal  punishment  until  very  recently,  when  it  was 
abolished  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  dty,  to  remain  out  until  the 
rebarbarization  of  mankind  by  wars  and  factories  has  overcome  the 
sanity  of  our  culture.  But  no  schools  have  ever  had  nature  study 
until  now,  when  it  is  being  gradually  introduced.  The  reasons  for 
its  introduction  are  similar  to  those  for  the  introduction  of  geography. 
The  people  of  the  world  have  of  late  become  curious  r^arding  the 
material  universe;  and  urged  by  this  curiosity,  men  of  genius  and  of 
talent  have  discovered  wondeiful  facts  and  truths,  which  are  now 
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organized  in  the  familiar  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
biology,  botany,  physical  geography,  physiography,  anthropology, 
mineralogy,  physiology,  hygiene,  anatomy.  It  seemed  to  them  desir- 
able that  the  dements  of  such  sciences  should  be  studied  at  schocJ. 
The  other  reason  for  the  introduction  of  nature  study  in  the  curriculum 
was  that  the  true  teachers  are  always  looking  for  material  of  value  to 
teach  their  children.  In  their  minds  the  prindple  of  chang;ing  the 
good  for  the  better  is  always  active.  Now,  they  saw  in  nature  study 
the  facts  always  interesting  to  the  mind  of  the  being  upon  whom  tl^ 
world  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  Of  course,  nature  study  is  opposed 
by  many.    Often,  its  introduction  is  successfuUy  opposed  by  teachers. 

Still  another  supposedly  recent  innovation  is  departmental  work. 
I  said  supposedly,  because  in  fact  departmental  or  specialist  organi- 
zation is  far  older  than  the  grade  plan.  We  are  approximating  an 
average  opinion ;  and  that  average  opinion  is  that  high  schools  should 
be  taught  by  specialists,  while  for  elementaiy  schools,  the  special- 
ists should  be  supervisors,  and  are  needed  only  for  the  arts  and 
for  the  incoming  studies  and  methods.  It  is  agreed  that  primaiy 
grades  should  have  no  departmental  organization  other  than  for  music, 
art,  and  perhaps  manual  training.  As  for  the  higher  granunar  grades, 
these  are  attracted  by  high  school  conditions  and  tend  to  the  depart- 
mental organization. 

And  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  this  kind  of  an 
innovation  ?  It  speaks  of  the  past.  It  is  a  reaction.  In  general  it  is 
safe  to  say  of  eveiy  echo  of  the  past  that  it  lures  away  from  progress. 
Looking  backward  fits  no  man  and  no  people  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Rather,  we  should  note  what  evil  they  are  tiying  to  cure, 
and  then  we  should  try  to  discover  the  true  remedy.  There  are  two 
evils  or  rather  disadvantages  in  the  grade  plan.  Older  pupils  grow 
weary  of  and  are  fretted  by  too  much  contact  with  a  single  personality; 
and  the  higher  we  go  in  the  grades  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  find  one 
person  who  has  keen  interest  and  adequate  scholarship  and  skill  in  all 
lines  of  school  work. 

I  have  paid  no  attention  so  far  to  the  general  public  and  their  atti- 
tude towaid  educational  progress  or  to  the  board  of  education,  whidi 
represents  the  general  pubKc.  Also,  I  have  given  no  attention  to  the 
familiar  proposition  that  certain  subjects  are  introduced  and  certain 
methods  employed  in  the  schools  to  develop  properly  the  individuality 
of  boys  and  girls,  while  other  subjects  and  methods  appear  because 
we  need  to  socialize  our  pupils — ^to  equip  them  with  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly,  all  of  these  matters  vitally  concern 
the  question  of  school  reform.    They  affect  the  attitude  of  teacheis 
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toward  educational  progress.  Teachers  are  usually  timid  about 
proposing  changes  that  the  people  do  not  understand  and  desire. 
The  cause  of  tins  is  that  teachers  do  not  yet  recognize  themselves  as 
experts,  with  the  rights  of  experts,  because  they  have  the  responsibiU- 
ties  of  experts.  Carefully  discriminating  between  scientific  and  thoro 
knowledge  and  mere  obstinate  dc^matism,  we  should  endeavor  to  set 
ourselves  right  with  our  constituencies  upon  this  very  important 
matter.  If  there  is  a  best  known  way  to  educate  a  boy  or  a  girl,  then 
the  parents  and  the  child  have  the  right  to  training  of  the  child  in  that 
way.  Further,  teachers  need  to  consider  whether  a  new  practice  or  a 
new  subject  is  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  child  or  of  the  man 
that  theoretically  is  to  grow  to  be  or  for  the  sake  of  society  that  is  to 
utilize  the  child  after  his  special  training  has  been  completed.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  notion  should  develop  in  America  r^arding 
die  training  of  boys  for  business  or  manufacture  or  agriculture,  or  for 
professions  not  essentially  different  from  the  caste  and  class  trainings 
of  ancient  times  or  of  the  hemisphere  beyond  the  sea. 

Upon  these  various  propositions,  in  the  light  of  these  several  con- 
siderations, we  are  ready  to  build  up  the  stages  and  the  structure  of 
our  conclusion.  To  review  the  argument  to  this  point:  We  have 
taken  the  ground  that  this  matter  of  educational  progress,  in  the  in- 
itiative of  change,  belongs  to  the  profession  of  experts  by  whom  the 
social  institution  of  the  school  is  maintained;  and  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  general  society.  We  saw  that  the  reasons  for  this  right  lie  in 
our  responsibiUties,  which  we  may  neither  forget,  evade,  nor  shirk. 
These  responsibilities  lie  toward  the  parents,  toward  the  pupils, 
toward  the  community;  all  of  these  responsibilities  are  discerned  by 
the  intelligence  and  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  conscience  of 
the  true  teacher.  Next,  we  took  the  ground  that  progress  tends  not 
to  simplicity  but  to  organized  complexity;  and  we  agreed  that  a  veiy 
complex  civilization  requires  inevitably  a  correspondingly  complex 
education  that  shall  prepare  adults  for  their  practical  activities. 
Lastiy,  we  saw  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  school  discipline,  our 
courses  of  study,  our  methods,  our  books  and  apparatus,  our  buildings, 
our  sessions  and  terms,  in  fact,  eveiy  educational  item  and  feature, 
are  all  in  constant  change.  There  are  developments  and  decadence, 
enlarging  and  diminishing,  change,  progress,  retrogression.  One 
generation  worships  the  fetich  of  spelling,  another  casts  the  idol  out. 
One  age  makes  all  education  depend  upon  music,  another  Latin 
grammar,  another  practical  handiaaft,  another  reading  or  arithmetic 
or  art.  In  a  sense,  histoiy  is  prophecy.  We  cannot  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  of  time;  we  cannot  even  stop  the  running  of  the 
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dock.  We  can*  perhaps*  make  oun  an  age  of  calhedrals,  or  of  wan, 
or  of  railroads,  or  of  school-houses.  LasUy,  we  considered  certain 
dianges  or  innovations  with  the  thought  of  discovering  s<nne  of  the 
principles  contndling  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Let  us  next  make  a  few  definitions.  All  of  us  wiD  agree,  ^Rdietlier 
we  are  professional  men  or  laymen,  that  some  studies  and  exercises 
are  more  important  in  the  devdopment  of  bojB  and  giris  than  axe 
others;  and  we  wiD  agree  also  that  some  are  more  important  to  success 
in  life  than  are  others.    We  may  classify  these  groups  as  fdlows,  yis.: 

»,  sodal. 
I,  individual. 

Non-essentials. 

Of  the  non-essentials,  we  may  make  several  subdivisions : 

Experiments. 

Fads. 

Prills. 

An  exercise  or  study  sodaUy  essential  to  the  proper  education  or 
instruction  of  a  boy  or  a  giri,  is  one  without  whidi  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come intolerable  to  sodety,  or  not  useful,  but  parasitical  or  pred- 
atoiy. 
Ethical  or  religious  instniction  is  such  an  essential,  as  eveiy  one  knows. 

An  exercise  or  study  individually  essential  is  one  without  which 
the  boy  or  giri  is  likdy  to  come  out  in  the  worid  mentally  or  physically 
unfit  to  render  satisfactory  service.  Reading  and  writing  and  mannal 
skill  are  such  essentials. 

An  experiment*  is  a  study  or  exercise  in  the  course  of  trial  by 
teachers  desirous  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  it  contributes  to  the 
sodal  equipment  or  to  the  mental  devdopment  of  the  pupil.  At  the 
present  time  phonics  is  such  an  experiment. 

A  fad  is  a  study  or  exercise  veiy  generally  practised.  It  is  a  social 
habit  or  fashion  in  course  of  devdopment,  whose  success  is  not  yet 
determined.  It  is  an  experiment  so  far  successful.  Vertical  writing 
was  a  fad.  A  few  yeais  ago,  bookkeeping  was  a  fad.  At  one  time 
and  another,  various  subjects  now  regarded  as  essential  were  experi- 
ments and  next  fads.  To  call  a  study  a  fad  is  not  to  condenm  it,  but 
to  queiy  it  by  innuendo,  on  the  theoiy  that  ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth. 

Lastly,  we  have  frills.  A  friU  is  a  study  or  exercise  obviously  and 
demonstrably  non-essential.  It  is  not  justifiable,  but  merdy  at  best 
excusable.  MiUtaiy  drill  is  a  friU.  So  is  a  grammar  diagram.  So  is 
a  spelling  match.  Frills  may  be  useful  on  the  prindple  that  to  please, 
to  make  happy,  is  to  pave  the  way  for  genuine  interest.  Many  a  child 
eats  up  the  bread,  potatoes,  and  meat,  so  as  to  earn  the  promised  cake. 
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The  real  objection  to  the  frill  lies  upon  proof  that  it  displaces  the 
essential  study  or  ezerdse  or  the  theoretically  wise  experiment. 

We  may  conclude  then  that — 

First — ^It  is  the  duty  pf  every  teacher  to  investigate  and  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  every  new  i^atter  that  directly  or  indirectly  concerns  his 
or  her  kind  or  field  of  educational  work. 

Second — ^It  is  a  duty  to  discard  anything  that  can  be  replaced  by 
something  better. 

Third — ^It  is  a  duty  to  retain  everything  that  is  as  good  as  or  better 
than  anything  proposed  to  take  its  place. 

Fourth — ^When  some  new  thing  appears  to  be  theoretically  wise,  it 
is  a  duty  to  experiment  upon  the  smallest  practical  scale. 

Fifth — ^Any  proposed  change  that  further  differentiates  the  school 
from  any  other  social  institution  is  probably  true  progress;  and  the 
converse  is  equally  true. 

*' Prove  aU  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  This  means  not 
all  new  things;  but  everything  new  and  old  is  to  be  perpetually  upon 
trial.  Neither  crystallization  nor  fossiUzation»  neither  license  nor 
pure  speculation,  is  proper  on  the  part  of  the  profession  or  of  any 
member  of  the  profession  that  is  concerned  more  than  any  other  with 
the  welfare  of  the  next  generation,  of  the  nation  that  is  coming  to  be. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  school  shall  not  reflect  the  t^es 
and  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  and  temper  of  the  age  than  we  have  to 
say  that  the  school  shall  be  wholly  given  over  to  experiment  and  fads 
and  frills. 

If  the  school  were  the  controlling  institution  of  twentieth  century 
America,  as  the  church  was  of  fourteenth  century  Europe  and  as  the 
state  is  in  reality,  the  situation  might  be  different;  and  the  school 
might  dictate  its  own  policies.  But  in  fact  the  school,  tho  growing 
visibly  year  by  year,  reaching  out  into  evening  lectures  for  adults,  into 
vacation  schools,  into  penal  reformatories,  into  elective  courses,  into 
preparation  for  nearly  eveiy  phase  of  industrial  life,  is  nevertheless  a 
dependent  and  subordinate  social  institution.  The  school  in  America 
goes  to  the  state  for  its  orders,  its  funds,  its  standards.  Whether  in 
shifting  its  bases  of  support  from  the  church  to  the  state  in  greatest 
part,  but  in  lesser  parts  to  family  and  to  business  (as  seen  in  pri- 
vate and  commercial  schools),  the  school  has  gained  or  lost  in  actual 
power  and  serviceableness,  no  one  who  knows  history  can  reasonably 
doubt. 

The  chief  danger  of  practical  teachers  has  always  been  conserva- 
tism or  dogmatism.  The  notion  is  that  what  I  can  teach  easily  is  what 
the  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  required  to  learn.  That  is  the  internal 
danger.    The  opinionativeness  of  the  schoolmaster  is  as  notorious  as 
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it  is  disagreeable.  But  there  is  also  an  external  danger.  The  world 
of  outside  critics  constantly  offers  advice.  I  have  had  practical  men 
uige  me  to  require  one  hour  of  penmanship  drill  every  day  in  every 
class.  I  once  spent  an  evening  trying  to  convince  a  very  worthy 
business  man  that  his  daughter,  a  high  school  junior,  was  not  wasting 
her  time  even  tho  she  did  not  have  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  and  another 
in  geography  eveiy  day.  Another  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  as 
carpenter  and  builder  attributed  his  enjoyment  of  life  to  his  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  and  as  a  former  board  of  education  member,  advised  me 
to  set  aside  a  period  every  day  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  study 
of  astronomy.  In  my  own  experience,  most  experiments,  fads,  and 
frills  have  originated  from  outsiders  forcing  weak  insiders  to  try  this 
and  this.  Of  course,  this  has  not  always  been  true.  In  some  cases 
the  faddists  have  been  teachers  who  stayed  year  in  and  year  out  in 
their  one  school;  the  solitude  and  isolation  produced  a  moital  bias 
for  which  the  true  remedy  is  travel.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
conservative  schoolmast^  and  mistresses  have  always  been  those  who 
have  read  and  traveled  and  visited  most.  The  man  of  wide  outlook 
knows  a  frill  when  he  sees  it.  He  has  usually  seen  something  like  it 
before. 

It  is  sometimes  sud  that  a  large  dty  can  less  afford  to  try  eaqieri- 
ments  than  a  small  town  or  a  private  enterprise.  It  is,  of  course, 
indefensible  to  try  an  experiment  uniformly  thru  hundreds  of  classes; 
but  the  laige  dty  can  well  afford  to  try  experiments  in  single  schools 
and  can  do  so  with  the  veiy  great  advantage  of  having  many  compe- 
tent critics  at  hand  to  observe  results. 

The  little  dty  of  Athens  has  left  an  impress  upon  dvilizaticHi 
deeper  than  that  of  any  other  dty  of  the  worid,  saving  Rome  cmly; 
and  Rome  is  the  Eternal  City,  while  the  greatness  of  Athens  was 
ephemeral.  The  Athenians  were  always  seeking  some  new  thing. 
This  made  their  dty  marvdously  progressive :  All  ideas  were  assessed 
there.  But  in  the  end,  the  solidarity  of  the  dtizenship  was  broken  to 
pieces  by  this  same  eagerness  for  the  new.  Carried  to  excess,  curi- 
osity becomes  destructive.  Compronfise,  balance,  judgment,  caution 
without  fear,  movement  without  violence:  these  make  for  wisdom  in 
the  construction  of  institutions  and  the  carrying  on  of  thdr  activities. 

It  would  be  well  if  at  least  once  every  year,  every  superintendent, 
prindpal,  and  teacher  should  inventoiy  eveiy  study,  exercise,  method, 
book,  device,  idea,  practice,  within  his  control,  and  ask:  Is  it  worth 
while?  What  is  its  value  ?  Is  there  nothing  better  ?  And  why  is  this 
really  good?  Assay  all  things;  reserve  the  fit.  ** Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Paterson,  N,  J.  William  E.  Chancellor,  Ph.D. 


Classics  and  History  of  Education 

0octbc'8  6€lucatioiuit  Ideal* 

rPjrnHE  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  decades  of 
[.  j[  J  the  nineteenth  centuiy  teem  with  schemes  of  a  new  educa- 
■■■■  tion»  a  more  vital  education  that  shall  fit  youth  for  the 
Hi^B  actual  duties,  needs,  and  enjoyments  of  a  more  or  less 
broadly  c<Miceived  life. 

Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  these  were  ultra-radical,  broke 
with  the  past,  would  destroy  it  and  build  upon  the  ruins  windy  struc- 
tures, unable  to  withstand  the  first  gust  of  a  rational  and  more  tnily 
practical  criticism. 

Kant  and  Groethe — and  after  them  Froebei — are  prominent  among 
the  few  who  kept  their  heads  level  in  this  storm<4Uid-stress  period  <rf 
educational  revival.  While  recognizing  the  new  demands  of  a  new 
time,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  Uie  value  of  the  culture  of  the  past, 
acknowledged  gratefully  the  fact  that  their  present  was  built  upon 
this  past,  was  the  fruitage  of  the  past,  and  reverently  ^*  spared  the 
tree." 

They  joined  unreservedly  and  enthusiastically  in  the  demand  for 
efficiency,  yet  saw  dearly  that  the  outward  life  of  this  efficiency  should 
be  gained,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  inward  life  of  the  culture  based 
on  Greece  and  Rome,  but  must  rather  be  added  unto  it  as  its  most 
valid  justification,  imparting  to  it  increased  intensity  and  deeper 
significance. 

They  saw  deaiiy  that  the  work  of  life  demands,  indeed,  drudgeiy; 
and  for  this  and  the  adequate  appredation  of  its  value,  man  must  be 
fitted.  But  to  confine  him  to  this  drudgery  is  to  rob  him  of  joy  and 
thereby  to  brutalize  him.  Only  in  the  organic  union  of  such  drudgery 
<xr  work  with  the  refinements  of  life,  emphasized  in  the  culture  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  joy  secured  to  man  and  his  life  made  worth  living. 

The  inner,  organizing  force  that  is  to  bring  about  this  union,  is  to 
Goethe — as  it  is  to  Kant  and  Froebei — good  w&l,  a  forceful  seeing  love 
which  binds  man  to  man  in  an  association  equally  free  from  eristic 
license,  anarchistic  despotism,  and  mammonistic  tyranny. 

Goethe's  educational  ideas  and  ideals  are  set  forth  chiefly  in 
Wilhelm  Meister — and  here  in  deliberate  application  more  particularly 
in  the  Pedagogic  Province — ^in  Croetz  von  Berlichingeny  the  WcMver- 
wandUchaften  and  in  Faust,  There  are  frequent  references,  however, 
to  this  topic  in  others  of  his  writings.    In  my  attempt  to  bring  tojyour 

*An  address  before  the  Chicago  Principals'  Asaodatioiu 
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notice  a  few  of  the  principal  dements  of  his  thought,  I  shall  xdy 
chiefly  on  the  Pedagogic  Province. 

To  the  superficial  reader,  the  Pedagogic  Province  comes,  perhaps, 
as  a  fanciful  sketch  inapi^cable  to  the  conditions  of  actual,  practical 
life.  This  must  be  conocded  as  to  the  details  of  the  sketch.  Yet — 
like  Plato,  Rabdab,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Heusinger,  and  others  before 
him — Goethe  was  compelled  by  the  plainest  requirements  of  rhetorical 
economy  to  create  ideal  conditions  in  order  to  present  his  ideal  thought 
dearly  and  effectivdy,  leaving  the  slower  processes  of  adaptation  to 
varying  and  more  complex  conditions  to  those  who  in  successive 
generations  might  appreciate  the  value  of  the  principles  presented  by 
him. 

The  Pedagogic  Province^  is  organized  for  effident  action  on  the 
part  of  devdoping  children  and  youths  in  an  ideally  regulated  social 
life, — economic,  cultural,  and  rdigious. 

In  this  environment  the  children  and  youths  live  actually  and 
completdy  live.  Everywhere  the  prindples  of  self-activity  and  indi- 
viduality are  respected.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  each  member 
to  follow  legitimate  inclination  in  industrial  and  cultural  pursuits,  try- 
ing himsdf  successivdy  in  several  of  these,  until  he  finds  his  place. 

In  every  rdation,  in  every  phase  of  life  of  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tution, these  prindples  are  respected,  stimulated  and  afforded  ample 
scope.  In  the  song-games,  improvising  in  text  and  musical  expression 
holds  a  prominent  place;  the  devotees  of  instrumental  music  enter  the 
orchestra  on  the  occasions  of  the  many  musical  festivals,  when  the 
urgency  of  thdr  own  genius  inspires  tiiem  with  confidence  in  their 
ability;  the  plastic  artists  choose  thdr  points  of  view,  their  material 
and  method  in  accordance  with  thdr  own  independentiy  concdved 
ideals;  the  architects  apply  thdr  carefully  and  systematically  devel- 
oped skill  to  the  execution  of  plans  of  their  own;  the  horse-breeders 
choose  the  language  which  they  wish  to  make  thdr  major  study. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  cut,  material,  and  color  of  dress  the  predilection 
of  the  pupil  deddes;  the  uniform  is  tabooed  as  hostile  to  the  free 
development  of  individuality,  and  care  is  taken  to  change  available 
cuts,  materials,  and  colors,  whenever  a  tendency  toward  servile  imita- 
tion or  dannishness  is  noticed. 

*'A11  round  about  us,"  says  Goethe,  ^'induding  oursdves,  is 
dement;  but  deep  within  us  dwdls  the  creative  spirit  which  has  power 
to  bring  forth  what  ought  to  be,  and  which  leaves  us  no  peace  until  in 
some  fashion  we  have  achieved  it. " 

As  a  postulate,  he  thoroly  bdieves  in  the  rights  of  childhood  and 
youth: 
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For  its  own  sake — ^he  says  elsewhere — ^y outh  is  here ; 
It  were  folly  to  interfere, 

To  mar  its  glee, 

And  urge,  Come  thou  be  old  with  me. 

Still,  elsewhere  he  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
child  whose  natural  instinct  of  self-development  is  under  the  didactic 
itch  of  its  elders;  how  interests  in  the  things  of  environment  are  com- 
pelled to  feed  upon  shadowy  accounts  and  things  and  events  at 
inaccessible  distances;  how  the  eager  desire  to  verify  thought  in 
deeds  is  suppressed  by  officious  doing  for  the  child;  how  the  divine 
longing  to  be  of  some  account  in  its  world  is  repressed  by  extravagant 
praise  of  the  achievements  of  long  ago  and  far  away: 

How  he  shall  love  and  act  and  think. 
He  finds  already  traced  in  ink, 
And — ^what  is  worse — in  Btruttiii|B^  print; 
Thus,  as  a  youth,  he  takes  the  hint; 
Whatever  his  dreams,  he  can  but  see. 
As  others  were  so  he  must  be. 

In  children  he  even  approves  of  self-conceit;  ''for/'  he  says,  ''to 
them  belongs  the  world. " 

Interesting  to  us,  more  particularly  to  those  among  us  who  remem- 
ber the  time  when  music  was  classed  with  fads  and  frills,  is  the  value 
he  attaches  to  song.  "Song,"  he  writes,  "is  with  us  the  first  step  of 
culture;  all  else  is  connected  with  it  and  introduced  with  song,  the 
simplest  instruction,  as  well  as  the  simplest  enjoyment,  even  religious 
and  ethical  doctrine.  *  *  *  *  We  have  chosen  music  as  the 
primaiy  element  of  our  education;  from  it  equally  easy  roads  lead  in 
every  direction.  '*  And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  even  from  the 
merely  technical  skill  of  note-writing  the  student  is  lead  to  reading, 
calligraphy,  arithmetic,  geometiy,  and  the  rest. 

The  great  central  feature  of  Ins  scheme  is  action,  efficiency  in  doing. 
In  every  portion  of  his  writings  we  meet  his  apotheosis  of  action,  of  the 
deed.  Life  to  him  is  a  continuous  deed,  is  life  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
deed.  Hence  education  which  is  to  guide  life  in  its  development,  is 
true  education  only  in  so  far  as  it  gives  stimulus  and  opportunity  to  do. 

All  within  us — ^he  says — is  seed, 
Sui^ng  to  become  a  deed. 

And  the  child  is  conceived  by  him  as  asking  his  elders : 

Give  me  a  chance  to  say  and  do. 
No  Greater  gift  I  claim  from  you; 
My  neart  finds  neither  peace  nor  rest. 
It  longs  for  work;  work  is  its  best. 

To  him  thought  and  action  were  one,  long  before  modem  psychol- 
ogy re-inforced  this  truth  in  its  discoveries.  "  To  think  and  to^do,  to 
do  and  to  think:  this  is  the  sum  of  all  wisdom;  always  acknowledged. 
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always  practised,  but  rardy  understood.    These  two»  like  ins|Hratioii 
and  expiration,  must  in  life  forever  alternate.    like  question  and 
answer,  they  should  always  accompany  each  other.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
To  test  our  doing  in  thought,  and  our  thinking  in  the  deed,  cannot  fail 
to  lead  us  to  the  truth  and  to  put  us  on  the  right  way. 

Thus  too,  in  the  celebrated  monolog  of  Faust  in  which  the  hero 
of  the  drama  is  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  gosp^  of  St.  Jcdm, 
and  discusses  with  himsdf  the  translation  of  Logo$  in  the  first  vase. 
we  hear  Goethe  musing: 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  loord,"  I  read; 
Here  I  am  balked — ^who  helps  me  to  proceed? 
I  cannot  rate  the  word  so  high. 
Another  term  it  must  imply. 
If  truthful  light  the  spint  brought, 
'Tis  written:    "  In  the  beginning  was  the  ikougkL  " — 
Consider  the  first  line  with  care. 
Lest  haste  should  lead  into  a  snare. 
Is  it  the  thought  that  all  createsi — 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the>brM, "  it  sUtes. 
Yet  even  as  these  words  I  write, 
A  voice  wams^ "  Be  sure  Uiat  thou  art  right. " — 
At  last  the  spirit  helps,  at  last  the  truth  I  read, 
And  without  fear  I  write :    "In  the  beginning  was  the  cCasd. " 

Only  with  the  deed  there  comes  to  him  inextinguishable,  ever- 
lasting being.  In  the  deed  alone»  whatever  it  may  hold  of  force  or 
thought  or  word  truly  is.  To  him  **  it  is  not  enough  to  know,  we  must 
apply;  not  enough  to  will,  we  must  do. " 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this  deed,  in  Groethe's  mind,  is  ever 
associated — as  in  Uie  mind  of  Kant  and  Froebd — ^with  the  attitude  of 
good  will.    For,  he  says: 

"Let  thy  goal  by  love  decreed, 
Make  thy  life  a  mM$  deed 

All  worthy  life  rests  upon  this,  upon  this  doing  sanctified  by  good  will, 
which  he  places  into  the  apparently  trivial  category  of  utility.  Every- 
where in  the  enchanted  province  of  ideal  well-doing  into  which  Wfl- 
kdm  and  his  son  were  betrayed  by  the  mischievious  Fritz,  he  finds 
inscribed  the  maxim,  *'  From  ttie  useful  thru  the  true,  to  the  beautiful. ' ' 
The  refrain  of  the  roistering  students'  song,  **lJbi  bene,  ibi  patria»" 
he  would  change  so  as  to  read  ''My  home  is  where  I  am  usrful/' 
rather  than ''  where  I  have  a  good  time. " 

This  clearly  demands  organized  social  living  and  spedalization 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  member  of  the  social  group,  in  some 
useful  occupation,  some  art  or  handicraft.  Each  member  must  have 
fitted  himsdf  to  do  a  best  in  some  visibly  necessaiy  social  service.  In 
the  passages  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  devoted  to  **The  League,"  some 
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details  of  a  social  oiganization  based  upon  this  principle,  are  set  forth. 
Only  he  can  enter  who  has  proved  himself  worthy  by  proficiency  in 
some  such  service;  but  once  admitted  he  becomes  the  full  equal  of  all 
its  members.  No  matter  how  menial  his  service,  he  is  recognized  as 
an  essential  organ  in  the  social  unit,  yielding  in  point  of  intrinsic  value 
to  no  other  organ;  hb  efficiency  in  a  function,  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  lifts  him  upon  the  same  plane  with 
all  others.  The  barber,  the  carrier  of  buidens,  the  copyist  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  surgeon,  the 
artist,  in  equal  mutual  appreciation  and  reverence  with  reference  to 
the  common  ideal;  and  to  all,  whatever  of  truth  and  beauty  this  ideal 
may  hold  is  equally  accessible  and  inspiring. 

The  organization  of  the  Pedagogic  Province  proceeds  on  the  same 
lines.  Children  and  youths  live  themselves  into  a  life  of  such  self- 
guided  social  unity  in  a  carefully  guarded  and  ideally  emphasized 
social  environment  which  at  eveiy  point  invites  the  joyous  self-devo- 
tion implied  therein.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  there 
is  for  each  member  of  the  institution  ample  opportunity  to  follow  his 
inclination  and  to  tiy  himself  in  agricultural,  nomadic,  mining,  and 
other  industrial  pursuits,  in  scientific  research,  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  in  the  study  of  languages,  etc. ;  and  all  of  these  in 
interrelation.  "Well-bom  children,"  Goethe  writes,  "bring  to  us 
many  things.  Nature  has  given  to  each  of  them  what  he  needs  for 
life.    To  develop  these  things  is  our  duty. " 

" But,"  he  continues,  "there  is  one  thing  no  one  is  bom  with;  and 
yet  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  all-sided  humanity  of  man. 
It  is  reverence."  And  then  he  proceeds  with  a  delightful  inconsis- 
tency to  lift  into  consciousness  the  germs  of  reverence  which  he  plainly 
assumes  in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  thru  an  ingenious  system  of 
physical  expressions  of  reverence  in  their  bodily  attitudes  on  occasions 
that  call  for  reverence,  at  the  same  time  throwing  about  their  cere- 
monies an  atmosphere  of  mysteiy  highly  conducive  to  the  development 
of  the  emotion  they  express.  In  his  scheme  of  successive  value  in  the 
objects  of  reverence,  he  follows  the  practically  fiinal  thought  so  beauti- 
fuUy  formulated  in  the  Golden  Words  of  Pythagoras,  calling  succes- 
sivdy  for  reverence  for  things  above,  things  beneath,  our  fellow-man, 
ourself. 

It  appears,  then,  that  every  valid  principle  of  the  education  of  our 
new  democracy  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  marvelous  dream  of  this 
collossal  Greek  aristocrat  of  Germany.  Self-activity,  initiative,  or 
original  effort,  individuality,  social  intro-ordination,  motor  and  esthet- 
ic training  and  the  rest,  even  the  culture  epoch  theory  of  the  Herbar- 
t  ans  and  their  insistence  upon  character-development — all  are  there. 
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And  all  in  a  fine  fusion  of  rational  conservatism  ^th  mtiaiial 
progressiveness.  Goethe's  new  makes  no  war  upon  the  old;  on  the 
contrary*  reverences*  preserves,  vitalizes  it;  adds  to  the  rq^enenled 
intdlectuaUsm  and  estheticism  of  the  Greeks  the  scientific  f erven*,  the 
thirst  for  efficiency,  the  universal  good-wiD  of  modem  ideals. 

In  his  educational  reform,  there  is  not  a  ripple  of  destructiTeneas 
or  ultra-radical  self-conceit.  It  recognizes  in  the  dawn  of  humanity 
the  dawn  of  its  divine  destiny,  follows  it  reveroitly  thru  all  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  its  tumultuous  evolution,  retains  and  quickens  all  that 
lies  heavenward,  secures  in  fullest,  steadily  progressive  measure  the 
divine  gifts  of  freedom,  good-will,  and  joy. 

Chicago  Normal  School.  W.  N.  HAiuiABrN. 


Che  LC8801I  of  Goctbc^s  f aust* 

Goethe  has  treated  the  problem  of  the  individual  in  two  great 
works  of  art-^the  ''Faust"  and  the  "Wilhelm  Meister."  In  the 
**  Faust'*  the  individual  has  measurably  attained  his  culture,  but  finds 
himself  in  collision  with  the  woild  thru  the  fact  that  he  has  arrived  at 
agnosticism.  The  **  Meister"  traces  for  us  the  career  of  a  youth  from 
the  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  up  to  a  point  where  he  be- 
comes dear  in  regard  to  his  relations  to  the  world.  Faust  is  restively 
mature  as  regards  his  education  or  culture.  Meister  is  immature  in 
regard  to  everything. 

Faust  as  a  mythological  character  embodies  the  conception  of  an 
individual  who  obtains  the  service  of  the  intellect  for  his  selfish  ends 
and  sacrifices  his  future  good  for  present  enjoyment.  In  its  different 
elaborations  the  legend  had  come  to  express  nearly  eveiy  one  of  the 
phases  that  Groethe  afterward  united  in  his  poem,  with  the  essential 
exception  that  there  was  no  other  than  a  tragic  denouement  for  its  hero. 

Using  this  legend  for  a  vehicle,  Groethe  after  his  manner  connected 
and  subordinated  the  details  into  one  whole  which  animated  the  parts. 
Each  circumstance  had  its  motive  assigned  to  it.  That  which  lay  in  it 
enigmatic  or  unconscious  Goethe  brought  to  light  and  expressed 
with  fulness.  Why  should  Faust  sell  his  soul  to  the  evil  one  ?  Evi- 
dently, thought  Goethe,  the  all-sufficient  motive  for  this  is  despair  of 
attaining  the  blessedness  of  divine  life.  What  does  such  despair 
presuppose?  Unsatisfied  aspiration,  was  the  reply.  The  condition 
of  this,  again,  perennially  arose  thru  a  species  of  philosophic  specula- 


*In  the  "Fint  Part,"  and  in  some  portioDs  of  the  "Second  Part,"  I  follow 
closely  the  interpretation  fl:iyen  by  H.  C.  Brockmeyer,  of  St  Louis,  in  h^ 
"Letters  on  Faust"— W.  T.  H. 
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tion  which  arrives- at  the  oonvietkm  tiiat  the  uniyersal  powerof  Nature 
is  not  a  personal  one  like  man,  but  something  formless  and  negative 
to  the  persistence  of  all  forms. 

The  study  of  chemistry  or  alchemy,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  led  to 
this  speculative  view.  Chemistry  reveals  to  us  the  mutability  of 
material  forms.  In  the  retort  a  substance  can  be  compelled  to  change 
from  one  form  to  another.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generalize 
from  the  facts  directly  before  it.  Hence  the  alchemist  swiftly  con- 
cluded: there  is  no  form  that  abides,  not  even  the  form  of  conscious- 
ness, whose  shape  is  to  be  subject  and  object  of  itself.  The  substance, 
or  true  berog,  is  formless. 

What  follows  from  this  is  evidently  the  doctrine  called  pantheism 
of  theosophy — ^the  Absolute  is  pure  negative  Might,  and  all  that  has 
form  is  finite  and  perishable.  Man,  too,  is  perishable<  Moreover,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  a  form,  it  cannot  appertain  to 
the  absolute.  Hence,  too,  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  by  human 
reason,  because  there  can  be  nothing  distinguished  except  by  its  form, 
and  hence  a  formless  absolute  is  a  pure  nothing  to  the  mind. 

That  the  legend  of  Faust  is  the  reflection  in  the  popular  mind  of 
this  study  of  alchemy  there  is  no  doubt.  Goethe  takes  tibus  for  granted, 
and  accordingly  places  his  Faust  in  a  lofty  arched  Gothic  chamber 
surrounded  by  the  appliances  of  alchemy,  a  library,  and  '*  ancestral 
lumber."  In  the  veiy  first  scene  Goethe  proceeds  to  express  in  the 
mouth  of  Faust  the  agnostic  standpoint  of  pantheism.  *'  I  have  been 
thru  all  human  learning  and  know  that  nothing  can  be  known. ''  He 
summons  up  spirits,  the  moving  principle  of  nature  of  the  Macrocosm 
which  shows  all  things  in  the  world  connected  by  threads  of  inter- 
dependence. We  cannot  know  any  one  thing,  except  thru  the  rest  on 
which  it  depends.  That  which  possesses  form  is,  therefore,  dependent 
on  the  formless.  For  we  can  pursue  the  hidden  substance  from  one 
form  to  another,  but  never  overtake  it  in  the  pure  essence.  Hence, 
Faust,  who  aspires  to  know  ultimate  truth,  is  in  despair.  Recourse  to 
magic  only  serves  to  convince  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  knowing  the 
Absolute.  For,  by  magic,  he  summons  up  the  spirit  of  the  Macrocosm 
and  also  the  Earth  Spirit.  The  former  symbolizes  his  study  of  the 
infinite  network  of  lelations  which  constitute  nature.  He  cannot 
press  thru  these  relations  to  reach  the  absolute,  or  if  he  does,  he  en- 
counters pure  n^ation  of  all  form.  He  concludes :  **  All  form  is  show 
alone" — ^a  mere  shadowy  manifestation  of  the  Absolute. 

Nor  is  it  any  different  with  the  Earth  Spirit,  which  rules  a  part  of 
the  Macrocosm,  the  Earth  Sphere.  The  celestial  and  the  superceles- 
tial  worlds,  both  belonging  to  the  Macrocosm^  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  Earth  Spirit.    But  Faust  cannot  comprehend  even  the  earth 
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process;  it  is  a  negative  might  too  general,  too  vast  for  him.  The 
spirit  that  **  lives  in  Being's  flood  and  Action's  storm"  is  so  general  and 
so  formless  that  he  is  both  birth  and  grave  to  all  form.  *'  You  are  like 
the  spirit  that  you  can  comprehend, notlikeme. "  Man  cannot  hope  to 
know  him  nor  participate  in  his  etenity.  Hence  aspiration  for 
knowledge  is  spumed  by  the  Absolute*  and  there  remains  only  despair. 

Here,  therefore*  is  the  matter  of  tragedy.  It  lies  so  deep  that  it 
may  be  r^arded  as  induding  all  other  collisions  within  it.  Most 
works  of  art  specialise  the  collision  and  treat  of  an  attack  on  the 
family  or  the  state  or  some  one  institution;  but  agnosticism  strikes  at 
the  veiy  nature  of  all  institutions. 

Hence  the  collision  is  so  general  that  it  demands  dramas  for  its  full 
treatment.  The  individual  cannot  embody  all  institutions.  Only  one 
of  these,  the  family,  can  be  presented  in  its  complete  circle  of  individ- 
uals. The  state  and  the  church  can  be  presented  only  typically  fay 
representative  individuals  and  by  allegoriod  masquerades. 

Hence  we  have  a  first  part  of  Faust,  in  which  the  individual  is 
shown  to  us  directly  as  an  unscrupulous  pleasure-seeker,  who  destroys 
the  family  thru  the  consequences  of  his  deeds  by  destroying,  one  after 
another,  all  the  individuals  of  it  Then  follows  a  second  part,  in 
which  the  practical  conclusion  of  Faust  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  fiend 
Mephistopheles  makes  its  appearance  in  the  state,  then  shows  itsdf  in 
Art  and  Religion,  and  is  overcome  in  all  these  realms. 

All  the  steps  to  Faust's  despair  are  given  in  Scene  First — ^Night  in 
the  Gothic  chamber.  The  Grod  of  pantheism  creates  and  destroys 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  But  Faust  can  destroy  himself,  if  he 
cannot  create  himself.  He  takes  down  a  bottie  of  poison,  and  holds  it 
to  his  lips.  But  during  his  bitter  meditations  the  night  has  passed  and 
morning  has  come.  Of  all  the  mornings  of  the  year  this  is  EUister 
morning,  the  day  of  the  festival  celebrating  the  rising  of  the  Son  of  Man 
from  the  dead.  Such  a  festival  odebrates,  therefore,  the  conviction 
that  man  survives  his  finite  individuality  and  is  immortal.  If  that 
rdigious  belief  is  true  doctrine,  it  is  evident  that  the  negative  doctrine 
of  the  Earth  Spirit  and  the  Absolute  Relativity  doctrine  of  the  Macro- 
cosm cannot  be  true.  The  Absolute  cannot  be  a  formless,  abstract 
power,  that  makes  and  breaks  forms  like  bubbles;  but  it  must  be  an 
absolute  person,  yes,  a  divine  human  being,  who  draws  up  beings  out 
of  the  dust  into  his  image  and  preserves  their  individuality  beyond  the 
grave. 

Faust  listens  to  the  peal  of  the  bells,  interpreted  by  the  choirs  that 
recite  the  glad  tidings  of  the  new  covenant.    After  the  chorus  of  angd 
announcing  the  new  Christ,  comes  the  chorus  of  women  singing  of  t  h 
tender  offices  performed  on  pure  finitude — on  a  dead  body — and  cio  s 
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ing  with  the  lament  at  the  removal  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  dear 
one.  To  this  the  angels  respond'with  the  comforting  assurance  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  individual  loving  and  the  loved  one.  Then  the  dis- 
ciples lament  their  separation  from  the  Bisen  one,  and  the  angels 
esdiort  them  to  bring  into  reality  His  presence  by  living  His  life  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice  for  others.  This  is  a  complete  statement  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  God  is  divine-human  who  sacrifices  Himself  for  men ;  let  men 
be  filled  with  His  spirit  and  live  for  others,  thus  making  the  divine 
spirit  the  real  spirit  of  humanity,  and  thus  forming  the  highest  of 
institutions,  the  church.  Man  is  immortal  as  an  individual,  but  he 
must,  by  renunciation  of  his  selfish  individuality,  be  bom  again  as  a 
new  and  free  individuality. 

Faust  hears  these  ** heavenly  tones,'*  this  comforting  hymn  which 
once  in  other  days  he  had  heard  with  childish  faith.  Life  had  then 
seemed  worth  living.  How  is  it  that  this  religious  doctrine  makes  life 
worth  living,  and  yet  the  scientific  truth  has  just  now  led  him  to  sui- 
cide? He  will  defer  suicide  until  he  can  examine  once  again  the 
validity  of  religion.  And  so  he  goes  out  on  Easter  morning,  to  see  what 
it  is  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  his  fellow-men. 

As  he  approaches  the  scene  of  festivity  all  crowd  around  him  and 
show  him  the  greatest  honor  as  the  wise  physician  who  has  saved  their 
lives  from  the  pestilence.  Wagner  by  his  side  congratulates  him  on 
his  reception  and  envies  his  happiness  at  being  so  reverenced.  The 
Wagner  element  in  Faust  must  have  been  greatly  delighted;  but  the 
doubting  spirit  of  culture  in  him  at  once  reacts.  He  sees  the  other 
side :  '*  My  father  and  I  raged  thru  these  vales  and  mountains  worse 
than  any  pestilence  with  our  empirical  remedies;  the  patients  died  and 
no  one  asked  who  got  well;  and  now  I  must  live  to  hear  the  reckless 
murderers  praised!" 

Altho  he  fiinds  no  happiness  in  the  recognition  of  his  power  over  his 
fellow-men,  he  fiinds  in  it  an  important  suggestion.  If  I,  Faust,  cannot 
know  truth,  I  can  see  at  least  what  an  opportunity  for  selfish  gratifica- 
tion it  affords  me.  If  the  Earth  Spirit  scorns  me  and  sends  me  back 
to  my  narrow  vocation,  I  can  certainly  use  my  vocation  as  the  means 
of  procuring  physical  pleasure.  To  be  sure,  such  a  life  for  the  mere 
sake  of  living  is  a  dog's  life.  For  if  a  man  uses  his  highest  spiritual 
powers  merely  for  getting  a  living,  meaning  by  that  expression  pro- 
curing his  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  shelter  by  it,  he  does  not  live  for 
the  highest  ends,  but  makes  the  highest  end  quite  subordinate  to  lower 
aims.  Wagner's  view  of  the  object  of  life  is  similar  to  a  dog's  view, 
or  rather,  he  makes  his  vocation  into  a  dog  which  he  keeps  for  his 
service  and  comfort.  At  this  point  Faust  sees  the  black  dog  with  a 
^streaming  trail  of  fire  following  his  path"  and  takes  home  with  him 
to  his  study  the  thought  of  the  dog  view  of  life. 
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With  the  poodle  he  returns  to  the  study  poadering  the  vieir  at  life 
that  proposes  to  live  for  the  sake  of  living.  He  now  proceeds  to  take  up 
the  question  whidi  had  occurred  to  him  on  hearing  the  bdls  on  Easter 
morning.  Is  a  divine  revdation  possible  to  a  being  who  cannot  know 
the  truth? 

The  verse  of  St  John's  Gospd  that  reveals  the  nature  of  God  ms 
divine-human  from  all  eternity  is  of  course  the  special  passage  to 
examine.  In  that  verse  it  is  revealed  that  God  becomes  a  creature 
and  manifests  himself  to  creatures.  The  revdation  is  made  in  the 
Greek  language  with  the  word  Logos.  The  dictionary  meaning  of 
Logos  is  *'word»*'  ^'reason/'  etc.  Faust  tries  ''word,"  but  at  once 
reflects  that  a  word  cannot  be  a  word  before  it  has  a  meaning,  and 
hence  cannot  have  been  "in  the  beginning."  Logos  must  be  tranft- 
lated  ''meaning."  But  a  meaning  cannot  originate  anything;  if  it 
were  the  first,  nothing  would  have  followed.  An  eneigy  is  required; 
Logos  must  be  translated  "  Power. ' '  Further  reflection  discovers  that 
nothing  begins  until  a  power  acts;  hence  for  "power"  must  be  sub- 
stituted "  deed. " 

But  alas!  Faust  sees  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  find  the  right 
word  solely  by  his  inteUect.  If  he  cannot  understand  the  sense  of  the 
original  by  rethinking  it,  he  cannot  find  words  into  which  to  translate 
it.  Therefore,  if  agnosticism  is  true,  and  he  cannot  know  Grod,  he 
cannot  understand  an  attempted  revdation  of  Him. 

The  poodle  idea  gets  restless  during  this  examination.  It  has 
become  idtogether  serious.  If  I  cannot  Imow  truth,  I  can  by  my  power 
of  intellect  use  my  feUow-men  for  my  pleasure.  I  can  take  the  world 
for  my  oyster. 

Unscrupulous  self -gratification  at  the  expense  of  my  fdlow-men  is 
fiendish;  while  to  ply  one's  vocation  merdy  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
living  is  only  the  idea  of  a  dog  or  any  other  animal.  To  live  and  enjoy 
myself  at  the  expense  or  the  injury  of  my  feUows  is  demoniac.  Here  is 
the  transformation  of  the  dog  into  a  devil.  Out  of  the  poodle  comes 
Mephistophdes,  and  Faust  forswears  all  aspiration  for  divine  things, 
making  a  compact  to  renounce  them,  provided  he  can  be  sated  with 
earthly  pleasure. 

In  the  compact  made  with  Mephistophdes  in  the  following  scene, 
the  stipulations  are  such  that  Faust  is  certain  to  escape  if  he  retains 
any  aspiration.  If  the  delights  of  the  senses  can  please  him  to  satiety, 
of  course  he  has  lost  his  soul  to  the  evil  one.  "  If  ever  I  stretdi  mysdf 
in  quiet  on  a  bed  of  ease  — ^if  thou  canst  cheat  me  with  enjoyment,  be 
that  day  my  last  *  ^  *  Ji  ever  I  say  to  the  passing  moment, 
'  Stay,  for  thou  art  fair, '  then  mayst  thou  cast  me  into  chains. "  But 
in  this  quest  of  happiness  that  does  not  turn  into  pain  he  will  pass 
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entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  pleasures  of  appetite  and  passion  and  come 
to  those  of  ambition  and  power,  these  he  will  pass  by  to  the  pleasures 
of  art  and  literature,  which  he  will  desert  for  the  final  happiness  of 
laboring  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  Arrived  at  altruism  he  has 
arrived  at  what  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  demon 
with  whom  he  has  made  a  compact.  Mephistopheles  must  satisfy 
him,  then,  by  giving  him  the  happiness  of  unselfish  devotion  to  others ! 
This  fiend  must  serve  him  and  assist  him  in  his  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, until  he  weU-nigh  destroys  his  own  diabolical  character. 

The  problem  of  Goethe's  Faust,  as  we  have  seen,  will  lead  us  thru 
human  life;  the  drinking  carouse  in  Auerbach's  Cellar,  where  men  in 
pursuit  of  selfish  ease  are  obliged  to  drown  their  reason  by  intoxication ; 
the  Witch's  Kitchen  of  mere  polite  society  devoted  to  dr^  and  gayety, 
and  devoid  of  serious  aims;  die  gaining  of  wealth  by  games  of  hazard 
without  industry  or  useful  human  service  in  return  for  it — ^the  life  of 
fashionable  apes.  The  potation  brewed  in  this  kitchen  seems  to  be  a 
species  of  filter,  a  sort  of  beggar's  broth  which  inflames  the  sensual 
-passions. 

Then  begins  the  Margaret  episode  with  its  simplicity,  its  gathering 
pathos,  its  soul-harrowing  finale. 

A  few  brief,  but  powerful  scenes  show  us  the  meeting  of  Margaret 
just  coming  from  the  cathedral,  then  her  room  and  the  casket,  the 
promenade  and  Faust  in  love,  the  neighbor's  house  and  the  craft  of 
Mephistopheles;  the  street  scene  and  the  resolution  taken;  the  garden 
scene  and  the  garden  arbor.  Then  comes  the  scene  called ''  Forest  and 
Cavern,"  wherein  Goethe  has  painted  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  soul 
of  Faust.  His  emotional  nature  revolts  against  the  evil  influence  that 
drags  him  onward,  and  he  tries  by  absence  to  subdue  his  lawless  pas- 
sion. But  Mephistopheles  finally  overcomes  his  virtuous  scruples 
by  suggesting  the  picture  of  Margaret  pining  away  with  longing  for 
him,  a  picture  realized  in  the  next  scene,  in  Margaret's  room,  where 
we  hear  her  sing  ** My  peace  is  gone,"  expressing  the  fatal  attraction 
which  draws  her  like  a  night-moth  into  the  fiame. 

In  Martha's  garden  we  see  them  after  Faust's  return.  Margaret 
is  anxious  in  regard  to  his  religion.  Faust  parries,  her  questions  with 
a  series  of  answers  drawn  from  his  pantheistical  system  of  thought. 

"  *Do  you  believe  in  God?'  *Who  would  dare  to  answer  yes  or 
-no  to  such  a  question!  The  world  exists,  and  the  heavens;  a  vast 
correlated  system  of  energies  is  alike  revealed  and  hidden  by  these 
'phenomena  which  we  see  and  which  we  are.  For  we  are  products  of 
nature,  and  moved  irresistibly  by  its  ultimate  force.  Call  this  imme- 
'  diate  feeling  of  love  which  moves  thee  and  me,  Grod,  love,  heart,  or 
cbliss — it  is  all  one.    I  have  no  name  for  it.    It  is  the  all-embracing 
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and  sustaiiiiiig  unity  <rf  the  uniyene  whidi  takes  on  myriad  f onns,  but 
its  essence  is  above  and  beycmd  them  all.  Feding  is  all  in  all.  Heoce 
let  us  yield  to  it*/' 

Poor  Margaret  is  confounded  by  the  technical  expre9si<His  of 
philosophy  to  whidi  she  is  not  used.  She  admits  that  it  is  all  fine  and 
good  like  the  words  of  the  priest;  but  for  all  that,  there  is  somethin; 
wrong  about  it,  for  it  lades  Christianity.  She  means  to  express  this 
by  her  knowle4ge  that  the  dmrch  condemns  it  all.  She  has  seen  that 
Faust  does  not  honor  the  holy  sacraments,  or  at  least  does  not  desire 
any  partidpation  in  them.  Faust  thinks  himsdf  an  '^advanced 
liberal"  who  is  willing  that  each  should  have  his  own  bdi^.  Tie 
Spirit  of  the  Macrocosm  is  void  of  all  form,  and  hence  is  ndther  poson- 
ahty  nor  any  physical  force,  but  indifferent  to  all  ensking  things,  and 
also  indifferent  to  all  moral  distinctions  and  religious  ordinances.  It  is 
in  complete  hannony  with  the  collision  whi^  produces  the  entire 
movement  of  the  draima  that  Faust  shall  put  forward  these  agnostic 
arguments  to  overcome  the  religious  scruples  of  Maigarrt.  A  god  so 
transcendent  as  to  be  indifferent  to  all  distinctions  cannot  be  known  as 
to  his  will;  but  thru  our  feelings,  periiaps,  we  may  know  him  in  the 
form  of  immediate  impulse.    The  condusion  is  forthcoming. 

"You  see  this  phial ?  Only  three  drops  in  your  moth«-'s  drink 
wiU  envdop  her  in  a  deep  but  pleasant  sleep.  ** 

In  view  of  this  obvious  interpretation  of  the  scene  we  are  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  opinion  of  George  Heniy  Lewes  that  "grander, 
deeper,  holier  thoughts  are  not  to  be  found  in  poetry!"  And  what 
shall  we  say  to  those  who  insist  that  this  passage  expresses  "  Groethe's 
creed?" 

There  follows,  in  swift  succession,  the  scene  at  the  fountain,  in 
which  Margaret's  consdence  condemns  her,  the  Shiine  of  Mater 
Dolorosa,  where  she  appeals  for  rescue  from  shame  and  death;  the 
death  of  her  brother  and  the  flight  of  Faust  and  Mephistophdes  (to  the 
sensualities  of  Paris  or  some  other  dty  symbolized  as  The  Brocken); 
then  the  Cathedral  scene,  funeral  of  her  brother — ^Dies  Irae,  and  the 
accusing  Spirit'' Woe  to  thee."  "The  glorious  ones  turn  away  from 
thee."  Here  is  the  finite  before  the  infinite,  the  innocent  led  astray 
into  crime  and  sin,  and  brought  before  the  last  tribunal.  A  full 
consciousness  of  this  judgment  takes  possession  of  Margaret  while  her 
reason  is  yet  unshaken,  tho  her  soul  hais  been  tried  by  successive  shocks. 
The  pathos  of  the  scene  reaches  its  highest  point  tlmi  the  fact  that  the 
trial  and  condemnation  are  wholly  unseen  by  the  world.  An  external 
trial  before  her  fellow-men  could  not  be  so  terrible  as  this  judgment 
by  her  accusing  conscience,  while  the  holy  chorus  announces  the 
eternal  edicts. 
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The  first  part  of  "  Faust  '*  ends  negatively.  It  is  deeply  tragic,  but 
not  in  the  usual  manner.  It  b  not  the  hero's  death  that  we  see.  He 
does  not  collide  with  the  institutions  and  go  down.  His  innocent 
victim  is  the  one  who  suffers,  and  the  guilty  one  escapes.  In  this 
defect  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  second  part  The  old  miracle  play, 
like  the  Don  Juan  epos,  makes  the  hero  meet  his  death  in  hell  flames. 
But  Goethe  preserves  Faust  in  order  to  treat  the  theme  exhaustively 
and  show  the  collision  with  all  the  institutions  of  civilization,  and 
finally  solve  it  affirmatively.  Thus  far  we  have  had  a  subjective 
confiict  within  Faust's  mind  and  an  objective  confiict  with  a  single 
institution,  the  family.  Faust's  practical  resolution  to  make  the  world 
his  oyster  has  not  resulted  in  hapjnness.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Maigaret  in  her  ravings  paints  the  last  scene  at  the  block,  Faust  says: 
''Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  bom!"  His  emotional  nature,  the  very 
part  of  him  that  hungers  for  the  jdeasure  of  gratification,  evidently  is 
not  constituted  so  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the  theory  of  Mephistophdes. 
The  wager  is  not  yet  won.  Faust  cannot  be  made  happy  by  unscru- 
pulous selfishness  that  heeds  not  another's  pain. 

In  the  second  part  we  have  the  great  world  of  civil  society,  the 
state.  Esthetic  Art,  and  Rdigion  brought  into  contact  with  this  pan- 
theistic world-principle  ct  Mephistophelianism.  We  see  an  emperor 
sitting  on  a  throne,  who  wishes  to  be  amused  and  is  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.  He  is  a  selfish  pleasure- 
seeker,  and  has  virtually  signed  the  compact  with  Mephistopheles  as 
much  as  Faust  has.  His  empire  and  people  are  only  hiis  oyster,  which 
he  devours  eveiy  day.  The  condition  of  such  an  empire  is,  of  course, 
(m  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  with  Mephistophelian  money — ^i.  e.,  un- 
redeemable paper  money,  things  may  go  on  for  a  time,  and  we  may  at 
least  celebrate  the  carnival. 

In  the  carnival  scene  we  see  symbolized  the  genesis  of  the  political 
state,  and  its  downfall  thru  a  selfish  monarch.  Then  we  have  the 
revival  of  art  and  the  adoption  of  Greek  modeb  of  the  drama.  The 
journey  to  the  Mothers  is,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  comprdiend 
the  Greek  spirit.  All  understanding  of  other  national  cultures  than 
our  own  necessitates  a  descent  to  the  archetypal  ideas  which  undeilie 
our  own  and  other  civiUzations.  One  nation's  art-form  does  not 
suffice  for  another,  but  must  be  understood  in  its  total  environment 
before  it  can  be  profitably  imitated.  It  does  not  suffice  to  give  to 
modem  subjects  the  form  of  the  classic  drama.  We  cannot  borrow 
even  the  form.  We  can  only  borrow  the  esthetic  spirit  and  create 
a  new  art-form  for  ourselves.  Hence  Homunculus,  or  the  spirit  of 
specialization  (a  specialist  is  a  man  in  a  bottle — ^Winckelmann  is  hinted 
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att  who  tauj^  Greek  art  to  Groethe*s  age)»  must  aid  us  to  find  the  true 
spirit  of  Giiek  art,  by  arcfaecdogical  studies  conducted  in  Greece  itsdtf. 
But  Faust  does  not  find  his  proUem  stdved  by  art,  dassic  or  romantic. 
One  great  thing  he  has  learned  from  it,  namdy,  this:  Hat  the  divine 
reveals  itsdf  in  forms  and  above  all  in  the  human  foim.  This  points 
toward  a  divine-human  nature.  The  Absolute  is  at  least  a  form-giving 
principle,  and  loves  to  initiate  forms  and  to  perfect  them.  The  real 
essence  of  the  human  form,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  body,  but  the  soul,  an 
energy  whose  characteristic  is  to  be  subject  and  its  own  object.  The 
principle  of  form,  as  the  essential  principle,  therefore,  transcends 

Ehysiod  form,  altho  it  finds  expression  in  the  latter.    Faust,  therefore, 
»sves  art  and  struggles  up  to  a  more  adequate  communion  with  the 
essential  truth  that  he  has  now  seen  a  glimpse  of. 

There  is  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  possible  than  thru  art.  He 
can  recognize  the  divine  in  his  fellow-men  and  feds  the  absolute  to  be 
the  Spirit  of  the  invisible  diurch  ct  humanity.  In  the  fourth  act  we 
see  Faust  aspiring  to  become  a  useful  dtisen  in  the  secular  world.  He 
desires  to  see  the  people  multiply  and  be  wdl  fed,  and,  what  is  noiore 
important,  ''taught  and  wdl-bred,*'  and  above  all,  active  in  helping 
each  other.  The  Mephistophdian  emperor  has  lived  for  a  while  in 
luxury  by  means  of  his  paper  money,  but  the  dduge  came  at  last  in  the 
shi^  of  revolution.  Faust  is,  however,  no  longer  in  the  negative 
mood,  but  wishes  to  build  up  rather  than  tear  down.  He  assists  the 
emperor  to  quell  the  insurrection.  He  does  not  ask  in  return  the  gift 
of  a  prindpality,  but  only  the  barren  shofe  of  the  sea,  with  the  privilege 
of  reclaiming  the  land  covered  by  the  ocean  wastes.  It  is  a  place  for 
labor  rather  than  a  finished  product  that  he  wants.  He  does  not  con- 
cdve  the  Absolute  to  be  a  fixed  result  like  a  work  of  art,  nor  a  mere 
negative  process,  like  the  formless  Absolute  of  Pantheism.  He  is  an 
energy  that  ddights  to  make  that  which  is  bad  good,  and  that  which  is 
good  better  in  the  interest  of  human  beings. 

The  fifth  act  shows  us  Faust  engaged  in  this  labor  of  building  dikes 
and  canals,  a  busy  people  settling  on  the  newly  recovered  land,  and  an 
ocean  commerce  thriving.  Here  at  last  Faust  has  found  the  moment 
which  seems  ""fair;"  and  he  could  live  in  the  thought  forever  without 
tedium.  This,  then,  is  the  goal  and  object  of  human  nature,  that  con- 
dition for  which  it  was  intended.  To  be  the  builder  of  a  great  public 
benefit  gives  him  a  consdousness  that  is  ever  gratifying.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  his  feUow-men  he  sees  that  he  can  always  be  happy.  He  over- 
comes finally  his  worst  enemy,  impatience  (he  had  cursed  patience 
deeper  than  all,  on  occasion  of  his  compact  with  Mephistophdes), 
and  now  renounces  magic.     He  sees  in  magic  the  unscrupulous  might 
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that  looks  only  to  the  end  desired,  and  is  not  duly  considerate  of  the 
welfare  of  the  human  interests  which  furnish  the  means. 

The  burning  <rf  the  cottage  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  by  his  agents 
under  the  guidcmce  of  Meplustopheles  is  represented  as  teaching  him 
this  last  lesson.  He  refuses  now  to  recognize  his  nearly  helpless  con- 
dition,  won^  out  and  blind  with  age  and  life's  cares.  He  finds  refuge 
from  all  grief  by  absorption  in  his  great  work.  He  will  set  at  once 
about  druning  a  pestilential  marsh  that  still  remains  by  the  hill  near 
by.  Space  wOl  be  furnished  for  many  millions  of  human  beings — ^not 
to  dwdl  in  repose,  but  by  daily  earning  their  freedom  and  in  tibe  con- 
stant feeling  of  their  mutual  dependence.  ,  With  this  thought,  which 
can  bring  happiness  to  him  even  in  the  physical  pain  of  death,  he  dies. 
Mephistophdes  has  brought  him  to  say  to  the  passing  moment,  **  Stay, 
for  thou  art  fair,*'  and  technically  in  one  sense  won  his  wager;  but  in 
reality  he  has  lost  his  wager,  for  he  has  not  found  any  kind  of  sensual 
delights  that  could  satisfy  Faust.  He  has  found  that  not  selfishness, 
but  altruism  alone  can  satisfy  human  nature.  The  angels,  therefore, 
win  Faust's  soul.  They  appear  in  the  douds  and  drive  away  the 
demons  with  a  shower  of  roses,  the  symbol  of  love.  The  good  does 
not  fight  with  weapons  of  hate;  but  to  the  demonic  nothing  is  so  re- 
pulsive as  love  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

The  dosing  scene  is  the  noblest  culmination  of  this  wonderful 
drama.  It  shows  us  the  four  great  leading  ideas  of  Christianity  which 
characteriased  the  four  epochs  of  its  history.  Pater  Ecstaticus  is  the 
type  that  prevailed  in  the  first  epoch,  llien  the  individual  had  to 
renounce  not  only  his  animal  nature,  but  the  heathen  dvilization,  and 
flee  to  the  desert,  seeking  as  a  hermit  to  purify  himself  within.  Next 
came,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  two  wonderful  men,  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Frauds.  St.  Dominic's  movement  is  typified  by  Pater  Profundus. 
The  Dominicans  revived  learning  and  mastered  the  literatures  and 
philosophies  of  ancient  times.  They  built  up  the  vast  structure  of 
Christian  theology;  they  recognized  Gkxi  not  as  hostile  to  nature  and 
sdence  and  Hterature,  but  as  the  creator  of  them.  Hence  Pater 
Profundus  recognizes  ''messengers  of  God's  love"  in  the  hghtnings 
and  torrents  that  had  been  thought  the  work  of  the  devil. 

Pater  Seraphicus,  typifying  the  movement  of  St.  Francis,  who  went 
out  to  the  lowUest  people  and  repeated  Christ's  mission  to  the  beggars 
and  outcasts,  expresses  his  tender  love  for  that  which  is  most  in  need: 
** Boys  with  a  soul  and  sense  half  shut"  (having  died  before  they  saw 
the  light  of  this  life)  "  are  for  the  angd  souls  the  sweetest  gain. "  Those 
infant  souls  have  been  deprived  of  the  experience  of  the  earth-Kfe,  but 
the  angeb  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  all  made  up  to  them  by  imparting  to 
them  thdr  own  experience,    "  Use  my  eyes, "  says  the  holy  father,  and 
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'"gaze  upon  the  worid  <rf  human  experience.'*  This  is  the  finest  toiidii 
in  *'  Faust/'  Instead  of  the  cold  hau^itiness  of  the  Earth  Spirit,  who 
spurns  human  finitude*  Goethe  has  found  that  God's  love  is  so  tender 
toward  individuality  that  it  nurses  into  being  and  fullness  erea  the 
embiyonic  forms  that  fail  to  mature  in  the  evthJif e. 

Doctor  Marianus  (from  Maria,  because  he  proclaims  the  Viigin) 
is  the  counterpart  of  Pater  Seraphicus,  in  that  he  utters  the  doctrine 
that  the  highest  principle  in  the  universe  is  Grod's  grace  symboliaed 
under  the  form  dT  the  Holy  Virgint  who  appears  as  Mater  Gloriosa, 
surrounded  by  penitent  women,  among  whom  are  recognised  Margaret 
Maigaret's  prayer  to  the  Mater  Gloriosa  intentionally  recalls  her 
prayer  to  the  Dolorosa  in  the  First  Part 

A  Chorus  Mysticus  closes  the  drama,  uniting  in  one  statement  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of  the  Doctor,  viho  announces 
divine  grace  as  the  supreme  principle: — 

**  All  that  is  perishable  is  but  a  symbol;  the  inadequate  grows  here 
to  complete  reality;  the  indescribable  here  is  accomplished;  theEtmial- 
Womanly  draweth  us  <m." 

The  expression,  **  womanly  dement  in  the  divine  being,"  describes 
the  tenderness  and  gradousness  that  nurtures  what  is  feeble,  impotent, 
and  lacking  diaracter,  into  strength  and  maturity.  The  infant  lacks 
responsibility,  and  can  not  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  justice 
without  destroying  him.  His  deed  of  caprice  must  not  be  retumed 
upon  him  as  on  a  mature  person.  His  freaks  and  inationality  are 
borne  patiently  by  the  mother,  and  his  individuality  gradually  drawn 
out  and  devdoped.  Hence  the  feminine  dement  in  the  divine  nature 
has  espedal  rderence  to  God's  grace,  whidi,  according  to  Goethe, 
deals  with  a  worid  of  imperfect  creatures  and  leads  them  toward  their 
own  good  thru  their  freedom. 

T^us  Goethe  solves  his  problem  of  Life.  That  theory  of  the 
Absolute  that  makes  God  a  blind  force  or  formless  essence,  a  great 
ocean  of  being — ^whose  individual  waves  are  human  creatures  destined 
to  lose  their  consdous  bdng  when  the  surface  of  that  sea  sinks  to  rest — 
that  theory  is  all  a  lie.  Human  life  implies  an  infinite  Mother,  a  Grod, 
Grace,  and  Loving  Kindness. 

**  Dm  Ewig-weibliche 
Zieht  unt  hinan. ' ' 

It  is,  if  I  am  not  mbtaken,  the  most  interesting  event  in  modem 
literary  history  that  Goethe  should  conduct  his  hero  from  pantheistic 
agnosticism  to  Christian  theism. 

William  T.  Harbib 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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(Continued  from  last  month.) 

THE  PBUSSIAN   MODEL. 

|N  1829,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  afterwards  editor  of  ''Annals  of  Ed- 
ucation," was  planning,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gallau- 
det,  the  establishment  of  a  teacher's  seminary  in  Hartford, 
after  the  Prussian  model.  In  18S1,  as  editor  of  the  ''An- 
nals," he  remarked  that  "in  those  of  the  countries  of  Europe  where 
education  has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  it  is  ahnost  as  singular  to 
.question  the  importance  of  a  preparatory  seminaiy  for  teachers,  as  of 
a  medical  school  for  physicians";  and  in  the  June  number  of  the 
same  journal,  the  same  year,  he  published  an  account  of  the  Prus- 
sian seminaries  for  teachers,  translated  from  a  German  periodical. 
In  18S5,  J.  OrVllle  Taylor,  of  New  York,  published  a  translation  of 
Cousin's  *' Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Germany."  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  George  S.  Hilliard  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  on  '' Public  Instruction  in  Prus- 
sia," prepared  by  Miss  Eliza  Robbins  from  Cousin's  report,  which 
was  published  the  next  year  by  Key  &  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  180  pages,  with  accounts  of  the  nomud  schools 
at  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  Hastadie. 

But  unquestionably,  the  man  who  did  most  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  the  Prussian  teachers'  seminaries  among  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  to  convince  them  of  their 
fundamental  importance,  was  Mr.  Charles  Brooks.  In  the  summer  of 
18S4  he  became  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  system  thru  Dr. 
H.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  feU  in  love 
with  it,  and  ''resolved  to  do  something  about  state  normal  schools." 
Cousin,  whom  he  knew  personally,  and  to  whom  he  made  known  his 
plans,  approved  of  them  heartily  and  sent  him  his  histories  of  the 
Prussian,  Hollandaise,  and  Bavarian  systems  of  education,  and  es- 
pecially normal  schools.  He  made  a  thoro  study  of  them,  and  so  in 
1835  he  felt  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  campaign.  Accordingly,  in 
a  Thanksgiving  sermon  he  delivered  to  the  people  of  Hingharn,  he 
explained  the  Prussian  system  of  state  normal  schools,  declaring  his 
opinion  that  it  was  *'to  make  a  new  era  in  the  public  dementary  edu- 
cation of  the  United  States. " 

He  prepared  three  "  enormously  long  lectures, "  in  the  first  describ- 
ing minutdy  the  Prussian  state  system;  in  the  second,  showing  how  it 
could  be  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  how  it  would  effect  every 
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town*  every  school*  and  every  family  in  the  state;  in  the  third*  showing 
that  all  these  results  could  be  realized  by  establishing  state  nonnal 
schools  and  could  not  be  realized  without  them. 

Without  consulting  with  anyone  outside  of  his  own  family  he  issued 
a  circular,  under  his  own  name,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hymouth  county, 
explaining  his  plans  and  inviting  the  friends  of  school  reform  to  con- 
vene in  Plymouth,  in  court  wedc,  to  consider  the  matter.  He  sent 
copies  of  this  circular  to  every  board  of  selectmen,  every  sdiocJ  com- 
mittee, and  every  deigyman  in  the  county,  and  requested  the  dergy- 
men  to  read  it  to  their  congregations  the  following  Sunday.  Tlie 
result  was  that  a  very  laige  audience  met  him  at  the  appcunted  time 
and  place,  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  which  he  made  that 
Ichabod  Morton,  esq.,  arose  and  said: 

**  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day.  The  work  is  wdl  begun. 
The  mass  of  facts  now  presented  to  us  so  plainly  proves  conclusively 
the  inestimable  value  of  teachers*  seminaries.  Mr.  Brooks  says  he 
wants  the  first  one  established  in  the  old  colony,  and  so  do  I,  sir,  and  I 
will  give  $1,000  toward  its  establishment." 

Mr.  Brooks  had  a  notice  of  this  offer  published  in  every  newspaper 
in  Massachusetts.  He  called  and  attended  numerous  conventions. 
He  gave  public  notice  (in  18S6)  that  he  would  lecture  on  the  Prussian 
system  of  elementary  instruction  anywhere  in  the  state,  upon  conditicm 
that  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances  receive  any  oompensaticm 
for  his  lectures  or  traveling  expenses.  In  response  to  this  notice 
invitations  " rushed  in  from  every  part  of  Massachusetts,''  and  he  set 
out  upon  his  missionary  tour,  riding  in  his  chaise  over  2000  miles  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  In  addition  to  his  lectures  and 
speeches  he  **  kept  up  as  oon^ant  a  succession  of  articles  in  the  news- 

Eapers"  as  he  could.  In  response  to  a  unanimous  request  by  the 
ouse  of  representatives  he  delivered  two  of  his  lectures  bdFore  th^n  in 
January,  18S7,  and  urged  immediate  action.  He  lectured  also  before 
the  legislatures  of  Veimont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  these  and  other  states. 

In  18S6  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio  requested  Prof.  Calvin 
E.  Stowe  to  act  as  its  agent  in  visiting  Europe,  and  particulariy  Prus- 
sian, schools.  In  his  report  he  gave  a  full  description  of  the  teachers' 
seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  urged  their  establishment  in  Ohio.  His 
report  was  published  in  18S7,  and  was  republished  by  the  legislatures 
of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  \^iginia,  and  Mich- 
igan. Professor  Bache,  of  Girard  college,  also  visited  the  schools  of 
Europe  in  1836,  and  upon  his  return  published  a  volume  of  000  pages 
on  '* European  Educational  Institutions,"  the  ninth  chapter  of  which 
he  devoted  to  **  Seminaries  for  the  Education  of  Teachers  for  Primary 
Schools."    In  1835  Dr.  Julius'  outline  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
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educating  teachers  was  published  with  the  legislative  documents  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

FUBTHEB  DEVELOPMENT. 

But  altho  European,  and  particulariy  Prussian^  institutions  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  in  developing  and  diffusing  the  nonnal  idea 
in  this  country  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  idea  in  this  country  was 
not  in  the  first  place  borrowed  from  Europe.  From  Denison  Olm- 
stead's  account  of  how  he  came  to  think  of  his  plan  of  '*  An  Academy 
for  Schoolmasters"  it  is  evident  that  in  1816  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
similar  institutions  in  Europe.  It  is  altogether  improbable,  also,  that 
Samuel  R.  Hall  knew  an}rthing  about  them  when  he  opened  the  first 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Woodbridge 
said  that  Mr.  Gallaudet's  essay  on  this  subject,  published,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  1825,  '^  arose  froifi  his  own  reflections  without  any 
knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  of  this  kind."*  These  facts  seem 
to  show  that  what  the  influence  of  European  training  schools  accom- 
plished was  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  a  movement  which  had  an 
independent  origin. 

Its  origin,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the  increased  attention  which  men 
were  giving  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  their  reflections  upon 
the  means  of  making  it  more  universal.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  party  which  had  charge  of  the  government  for  the  first 
12  years  of  our  national  existence  did  not  believe  in  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  Hamilton  wanted  an  aristocratic  republic,  and,  fafl- 
ing  in  that,  he  endeavored  by  his  financial  policy  to  bring  the  wealth  of 
the  country  to  the  support  of  the  government.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govemmeilt.  **  The  people, "  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  a  dinner,  *'  the  people  is  a  great  beast. "  The 
whole  strength  of  his  wonderful  genius  was  exerted  in  devising  ways 
and  means  for  making  a  stronger  government  than  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  intended  to  make,  in  order  that  it  might  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  people  in  check. 

As  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  so  was  the  Federalist  party.  Accept- 
ing a  republican  form  of  government  rather  as  a  necessity  than  as  a 
thing  in  itself  desirable,  the  able  men  of  the  party  had  Kttle  interest  in 

Elazis  for  educating  the  masses  of  the  people,  because  they  felt  them  to 
e  inherently  impracticable,  and  necessarily  visionary. 
But  ihelce  were  much  stronger  reasons  which  prevented  thoughtful 
men  from  giving  that  attention  to  education  in  the  first  25  years  of  our 
national  existence  which  its  importance  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
a  republican  form  of  government,  demands.    The  people  of  the  thir- 

*See  annals  of  Education,  voL  1,  p.  24. 
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teen  states  accepted  the  constitution  of  1787»  not  because  they  wanted 
to,  but  because  they  had  to.  Necessity,  stem  and  implacable,  pte- 
sented  them  the  altematives  of  a  stronger  government  or  anarchy. 
''The  constitution,'*  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  ''was  extorted  from 
the  grinding  necessities  of  a  rductant  people. "  Uniting  thus  thru  ntc- 
essity,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  both  par- 
ties had  very  great  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  union.  ''When 
the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  states  at  Philadelphia," 
says  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, "  and  accepted  by  the  votes  of  states  in  popa- 
lar  conventions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  countiy 
from  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  to  George  Clinton  and 
Greorge  Mason  on  the  other,  who  regarded  the  new  system  as  anything 
but  an  experiQient  entered  upon  by  the  states,  and  from  which  eadi 
and  every  state  had  the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw,  a  right  whid 
was  very  likely  to  be  ezerosed.  "*  With  such  feelings  as  to  the  pe^ 
manence  of  the  union,  men  were  not  likely  to  spend  th^  eneigies  in 
devising  ways  and  means  for  strengthening  the  government  which 
would  only  bear  fruit  in  the  remote  future.  As  a  man  who  r»its  a 
farm  for  a  year  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  to  set  out  an  ochard  for 
some  one  dse  to  reap  the  benefits  of,  so  the  men  of  that  time,  even 
those  most  ardently  devoted  to  the  union,  found  their  interest  rather  in 
strengthening  the  govenunent  in  the  inmiediate  future,  than  in  occupy* 
ing  themselves  widi  plans  that  could  only  bear  fruit  after  the  lapse  d 
a  generation. 

Moreover,  the  bitterness  of  party  passion  and  the  intensity  of  pai^ 
conflicts  absorbed  men's  energies  for  the  first  25  years  of  our  national 
history.  Divided  for  the,  first  four  years  on  financial  questions,  and  for 
the  next  twenty  on  questions  of  foreign  poUcy,  the  two  parties  fought 
each  other  with  a  bitterness  rarely  equal^  and  certainly  never  excelled 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  history. 

THE  REVIVAL. 

But  with  the  dose  of  the  war  of  1812  a  new  era  dawned.  Then  the 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government  first  became  the 
creed  of  the  nation  and  not  of  a  few  advanced  thinkers  only  like  Jeff^ 
son.  The  Democratic  party — ^the  only  party  practically  for  18  yean 
after  the  war  of  1812 — ^thru  the  influence  largely  of  such  men  as  HeniJ 
Clay  and  John  C.  Calhounf  had  become  a  national  party,  ^th  no 
questions  of  importance  as  to  f  ordgn  policy  to  distract  their  attention, 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  men  were  left  free  to  give  their  thoughts 
to  questions  for  elevating  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  fitting  them  for 

*Daniel  Webster,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  page  176. 
fSee  Von  Hoist's  Calhoun. 
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the  responsible  task  of  self-government.  A  genuine  national  patriot- 
ism had  been  bom,  and  widi  the  love  of  the  whole  country  came  the 
desire  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  union.  This  naturally  led  to  reflections 
upon  the  means  of  making  it  perpetual.  The  result  was  what  has 
well  been  called  the  "  revival  of  education.  "* 

Perhaps  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  will  be  better  understood  if  we  glance  rapidly  at  some  of 
the  leading  phases  of  this  revival.  Note,  first,  the  number  of  states 
which  established  or  revised  their  public  school  systems  about  this 
time:  Kentucky  in  1821  and  1828;  Maine,  in  1821;  Alabama,  m  1823; 
Maryland,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  in  1828;  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  in  1827  and  1828.t 

New  York  provided  state  supervision  of  schools  in  1812;  Maryland 
in  1823  (the  office  was  abolished  after  two  years);  Vermont  in  1827; 
Pennsylvania  in  1834;  Michigan  in  1836;  Massachusetts,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio  in  1837;  and  Missouri  and  Connecticut  in  1839.^ 

In  1826  the  first  educational  journal  in  the  English  language,  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  was  published  in  Boston,  edited  by 
William  C.  Woodbridge.  In  1837  Horace  Mann  started  the  Massa- 
chusetts Common  School  Journal,  and  the  next  year  a  similar  paper 
was  published  and  edited  in  Connecticut  by  Henry  Barnard.  From 
1836  to  1840  J.  Orville  Taylor  edited  and  published  the  Common 
School  Assistant  in  New  York. 

THE  LANCASTERIAN  IDEA. 

In  1827  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  was 
formed  in  Hartford.  In  1828  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  same 
purpose  was  organized.  In  1829  the  "Western  Academic  Institute 
and  Board  of  Education"  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  education,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  In  1830  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion was  organized  in  Boston  for  ''the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  regard  to  education."  In  1838  the  American  Common  School 
Society  was  established  in  New  York  "  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  primaiy  schools  in  the  United  States." 

These  are  a  few  out  of  very  many  ways  in  which  the  new  and  deeper 
interest  in  education  was  manifesting  itself:  Governors  were  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  education  in  their  messages;  members  of  legislatures 

*The  Revival  of  Education.  An  address  by  the  Normal  Association, 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  August  8, 1855,  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

tSee  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  voL  ii,  p.  20. 

iSee  pages  161-2  of  ''Education  in  the  United  States,"  by  Richard  G. 
Boone. 
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and  of  city  councils  were  discussing  it;  primaiy  schools  were 
established;  schools  for  girls  were  being  multiplied;  text-books  were 
being  improved;  conventions  in  town,  county,  and  state  were  being 
held ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  universality  and  an  intensity  of  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education  such  as  this  country  had  never  seen  before. 

But  there  was  one  form  in  which  this  interest  manifested  itself 
which  deserves  fuller  consideration,  because  it  shows  very  dearly  the 
conceptions  of  education  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  because  it 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  movement  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers. 

I  allude  to  the  organization  of  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  or  moni- 
torial plan.  This  movement  was,  indeed,  in  its  earlier  stages  the  fore- 
runner of  the  more  general  interest  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
The  Lancasterian  system  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  eariy 
part  of  this  century..  For  many  years  it  was  almost  universally 
adopted  in  the  larger  cities — for  example,  in  New  York,  Albany, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
In  1820  there  were  twenty  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York  alone.  High  hopes  were  entertained  ct  the  system  by  very  able 
men.  De  Witt  Clinton,  than  whom  few  public  men  paid  more  attri- 
tion to  education  or  did  more  to  advance  its  cause,  said  in  1810 : 

''I  confess  that  I  recognize  in  Lancaster  the  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  I  consider  his  system  as  creating  a  new  era  in  education, 
as  a  blessing  sent  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and  distressed 
of  this  world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  ignorance. " 

Again,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1818,  he  said: 

'*  Having  participated  in  the  first  establishment  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  in  this  country,  having  carefully  observed  its  progress  and 
witnessed  its  benefits,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  an  invaluable 
improvement,  which,  by  a  wonderful  combination  of  economy  in 
expense  and  rapidity  of  instruction,  has  created  a  new  era  in  education. 
And  I  am  desirous  that  all  our  common  schools  should  be  supplied 
with  teachers  of  this  description.*' 

Recurring  to  the  subject  in  his  message  of  1820,  he  said : 

**  There  are  probably  twenty  schools  in  the  state  conducted  on  the 
Lancasterian  system  exclusively,  and  several  others  which  follow  it 
partially,  but  not  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  distinctive  character.  In  some  of 
these  establishments  several  young  men  have  lately  been  instructed  as 
Lancasterian  teachers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system  will  be 
carried  into  the  most  extensive  operation.  There  are  now  upon  an 
average  about  50  scholars  for  every  schoolmaster  under  the  present 
plan  of  the  common  schools,  and  whether  the  number  be  great  or 
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small,  the  introduction  of  the  Lancasteiian  method  is  of  importance, 
for,  admitting  in  all  cases  the  competency  of  the  teacher  to  attend  to 
all  his  pupils,  yet  when  we  consider  the  rapidity  of  acquiring  instruc- 
tion under  that  system,  and  reflect  on  the  useful  habits  it  forms  and  the 
favorable  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  and  the  morals  of 
those  who  participate  in  its  benefits,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a 
decided  preference." 

President  Nott,  of  Union  college,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of 
that  institution  in  1811,  said  **  Where  is  Lancaster,  who  has  introduced 
and  is  introducing  a  new  era  in  education  ?  " 

John  Adams  wrote  to  a  friend,  after  hearing  Lancaster,  who  made 
a  lecturing  tour  in  this  country  in  1818,  "  I  have  heard  friend  Lancas- 
ter; he  is  an  excellent  scholastic  and  academic  disciplinarian.  I  was 
really  delighted  and  enlightened  by  that  lecture. " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  hopes  entertained  of 
Lancasterian  schools  were  based  on  two  misconceptions:  (1)  That 
teaching  consists  in  imparting  knowledge;  and  (2)  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  impart  this  knowledge  is  simply  to  know  as  much  as  is  to 
be  imparted.  Dr.  BeU  said,  **  Give  me  24  pupils  to-day  and  I  will  give 
you  back  24  teachers  to-morrow." 

The  attempt  to  embody  these  false  opinions  into  institutions,  and 
the  attention  given  to,  and  the  discussion  of,  these  institutions  un- 
doubtedly helped  men  to  see  the  true  nature  of  education,  and  to 
realize  the  true  function  of  the  teacher.  In  discussing  the  chapter  on 
Monitors  in  John  Wood's  "Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School, "  etc.,  the  editor  of ''  Annals  of  Education "  said : 

"  That  this  system  is  not  the  very  best  Mr.  Wood  himself  allows, 
and  observes, '  that  to  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better  teacher  than  a  man 
would  be  manifestly  absurd. '  That  he  is  competent  to  the  important 
task  of  an  educator  can  never  be  supposed.  In  developing  the  facul- 
ties and  forming  the  character  of  a  diUd;  in  devising  the  best  means  of 
counteracting  evil  habits  already  acquired,  and,  if  possible,  of  eradi- 
cating them  and  substituting  good  ones  in  their  stead;  in  inventing 
expedients  for  drawing  forth  exertion  accommodated  to  various  dis- 
positions and  eccentricities  of  mind;  in  furnishing  illustrations  of  the 
principles  to  be  enforced  or  of  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated, 
drawn  from  objects  level  to  the  youthful  capacity  and  suited  to  the 
various  forms  of  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  doubt;  in  knowing  how  to 
interest  the  inattentive,  to  arouse  the  sluggish,  to  allure  the  wavering, 
to  encourage  the  timid,  to  aid  the  slow,  to  guide  the  impetuous,  and  to 
awe  the  wayward;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  aU,  in  exer- 
cising that  secret  moral  and  religious  influence  over  the  gradually 
developing  character  of  the  pupil,  which  the  looks,  the  tones  of  voice, 
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the  whole  deportment  of  the  teacher  serve  to  produce  quite  as  much  as 
the  precepts  which  he  utters  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
the  great  ones  to  be  secured  in  the  education  of  youth,  how  can  a  young 
monitor  for  a  moment  be  put  into  competition  with  an  adult  and 
experienced  teacher  ?  Hence  arise  the  doubts  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
our  schools  places  of  thoro,  parental  education  as  wdl  as  instniction; 
and  hence  we  would  be  cautious  in  recommending  to  universal  adop- 
tion a  system  which  is  so  often  rendered  mechanical — a  mere  machine 
for  saving  labor  to  the  teacher  and  money  to  the  parents  by  the  indo- 
lence or  error  of  those  who  employ  it.  "* 

We  see  here  a  very  just  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  true  nature 
of  education ;  a  vivid  realization  that  instruction  is  not  education ;  and  a 
dear  perception  that  even  for  purposes  of  instruction  a  skiUed  teacher 
is  required,  one  who  can  adapt  his  illustrations  to  the  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  his  pupils.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  reflection  upon  the  moni- 
torial system  might  have  helped  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  realize  the  mis- 
conception upon  which  it  was  based.    Horace  Mann  said: 

'^One  must  see  the  difference  between  the  hampering,  blinding, 
misleading  instruction  given  by  an  inexperienced  child  and  the  devel- 
oping, transforming,  and  ahnost  creative  power  of  an  accomplished 
teacher — one  must  rise  to  some  comprehension  of  the  vast  import  and 
significance  of  the  phrase  *'  to  educate" — before  he  can  regaid  with  a 
sufficiently  energetic  contempt  that  boast  of  Dr.  Bell,  *'  Give  me  24 
pupils  to-day  and  I  will  give  you  back  24  teachers  to-morrow. '*f 

In  England  we  can  trace  the  development  of  training  schools  out  of 
the  Lancasterian  schools  step  by  step.  As  it  was  difficult  to  secure  and 
retain  trained  monitors,  it  occurred  to  the  head  master  to  have  some  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  monitors  taught  out  of  school  hours.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  English  schools  to-day.  To  retain  them  after  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  them  a  small 
salary.  Later  the  senior  and  most  successful  monitors  were  organized 
into  a  normal  class  with  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  the  successful 
completion  of  which  qualified  them  to  become  the  heads  <rf  schools. 
Some  monitors  were  still  employed  earning  admission  to  this  normal 
class  by  acquiring  the  skill  which  fitted  them  to  inter  it,  precisely  as 
they  are  in  the  English  schools  to-day.  § 


*See  pp.  135-136  of  the  "  Annals  of  Education, "  for  the  year  1831. 
tThe  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  vol  6,  p.  99. 
gSee  Education,  vol  1,  p.  273. 

J.   P.    GORDT, 

New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy.  Professor  of  History, 


Teachers'  Examinations 

The  qvestioiii  giTen  in  this  depurtmrnit  hare  been  seleoted  from  Mpen  iited  at  recent 
teaohers'  ezandBatloni.  The  answers  are  neoeesarily  snggestlTe  rather  than  final,  the 
their  acenraey  can  be  depended  npon  as  far  as  they  go. 


New  Y^rk  State  Qnif ortn  examination  Questions 

School  Law. 

1.  Give  three  reasons  for  which  state  money  may  be  withheld  from  a 
district. 

2.  If  a  school  district  contracts  with  another  district  for  the  instruction 
of  its  children,  what  state  money  does  the  former  district  receive  and  for  what 
purpose  may  such  money  be  used? 

3.  Give  the  principal  duties  of  a  trustee  relative  to  (a)  teachere,  (b) 
pupils. 

4.  Give  in  resard  to  a  union  free  school  district  (a)  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum  number  of  trustees,  (b)  the  term  of  office  of  the  trustees. 

5.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  days  a  school  must  be  taught  to 
entitle  a  district  to  draw  state  money?  What  deficiency  in  this  time  may  be 
allowed? 

6.  What  school  district  officers  are  required  to  give  bonds?  By  whom 
must  these  bonds  be  approved  in  (a)  a  common  school  district,  (b)  a  union 
free  sdiool  district? 

7.  What  is  the  provision  of  law  relative  to  janitor  service? 

8.  In  a  common  school  district,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
care  of  the  school  library? 

9.  What  important  facts  are  included  in  the  "census  schedule"  of  the 
school  register?    What  purpose  does  this  schedule  serve? 

10.    What  provision  is  made  in  the  school  register  for  recording  the  grade 
examinations?    What  is  the  purpose  of  this  record? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Failure  to  comply  with  physiology  law.  (b)  Failure  to  enforce 
compulsory  education  law.  (c)  Disobedience  of  decisions  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  , 

2.  A  district  quota.  Payment  of  tuition  and  transporation  of  pupils, 
but  no  school  district  shall  receive  a  greater  apportionment  than  the  total 
expense  incurred  in  payment  of  tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils. 

3.  (a)  He  shall  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the  district 
school  as  are  qualified  by  law,  shall  determine  the  rate  of  compensation  and 
the  term  of  employment  of  each  teacher  and  shall  pay  the  wages  due  each 
teacher  at  least  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calenaar  month  of  the  term  of 
employment,  (b)  He  shall  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  shall 
make  provision  for  instructing  pupils  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alconolic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system. 

4.  Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine.    Three  years. 
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5.  One  hundred  and  rixty  dave  of  school,  inclusive  of  1ml  holidays  that 
may  occur  during  the  term  of  tne  school  and  exclusive  <n  Saturdajrs.  A 
deficiency  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  caused  by  a  teacher's  attendance  upon 
a  teachers'  institute  within  a  county  shall  be  excused. 

6.  The  collector  and  the  treasurer  if  there  is  one.  (a)  The  trustee  or  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  in  case  there  is  more  than  one  trustee,  (b)  The 
bo  vd  01  education. 

7.  The  trustee  or  trustees  shall  provide  for  building  fires  and  cleaning  the 
school-room  or  rooms,  and  for  janitor  work  generally  in  and  about  the  school- 
house  or  houses. 

8.  The  trustee  or  trustees  and  such  teacher  of  the  school  as  shall  have 
been  appointed  librarian  by  them. 

9.  (a)  Names  of  parents  or  other  persons  with  whom  the  children  live. 
Q})  Names  and  ages  ofchildren  between  5  and  18  and  of  those  between  8  and  16 
^e)  Town  in  which  pupils  live. 

It  aids  the  teacher  and  the  compulsory  education  officers  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  in  the  district  of  school  age  and  also  those  that  come  under 
tiie  compulsory  education  law. 

10.  (a)  Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  (b)  Whole  number  of  certi- 
ficates earned,  (c)  Number  of  pupils  examined  in  each  subject,  (d)  Number 
of  pupils  having j^ained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent,  or  over  in  each  subject.  It 
enables  Bchool  officers  and  others  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  schooL 

PSTCHOLOOT   AND   PRINCIPLEB    OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  the  introspective  method  of  mind  study?  The  inferential 
method?    Show  the  value  of  each. 

2.  Show  what  bearing  a  child's  en>erience  has  on  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  he  can  give  to  any  particular  ooject. 

3.  Give  in  order  the  usual  phjrsical  antecedents  of  a  sensation. 

4.  How  does  a  percept  differ  from  an  image? 

5.  Show  the  use  and  the  value  of  verbal  memory  in  (a)  arithmetic,  (b) 
grammar. 

6.  "  Without  habit  man  would  remain  an  infant  thru  life. "  Show  how 
this  is  true. 

7.  Show  how  the  constructive  imagination  of  a  child  of  6  years  differs 
from  that  of  a  child  of  12  years.  What  bearing  has  this  difference  on  the 
selection  of  literature  for  such  children? 

8.  What  is  a  judgment?  How  is  it  expressed?  How  does  it  differ  from 
a  guess. 

9.  Show  how  the  validitv  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  inductive  reason- 
ing differs  from  that  reached  Sy  deductive  reasoning. 

10.  Explain  how  a  study  of  history  may  be  made  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
interest  in  both  idsos  and  ideas, 

ANSWERS. 

'^   1.    The  introspective  method  is  the  method  of  studying  the  manifesta- 
tions of  one's  own  mind;  the  inferential  method  consists  of  observing  the 
physical  manifestations  of  another  and  thereupon  inferring  by  comparison 
with  one's  own  mind  the  mental  activities  of  another, 
^c  i^The  first  method  furnishes  the  general  principles  for  all  mind  study;  the 
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second  method  gives  iUustrating  material  and  is  of  particular  value  in  the 
study  of  general  psychology. 

2.  The  greater  his  experience,  the  greater  the  amount  of  attention  he  can 
give,  provided  the  object  of  attention  contains  some  new  material.  There 
will  be  more  point  of  contact  with  lus  own  mind,  and  the  assimilation  will  be 
more  complete.  '  ^  ^  o, 

3.  (a)^  Stimulating  of  the  end  organ,  (b)  Transmission  of  the  stimulus 
to  the  brain  by  nerves,     (c)  Change  in  brain  tissue,  o.o  j  o  o  o  o  o  o  o-  oj 

4.  An  image  is  a  revived  percept  or  group  of  percepts.  Percepts  are 
dependent  upon  external  objects  ana  are  lareeiy  presentative.  Images  are 
independent  of  external  objects  and  are  wholly  representative. 

5.  (a)  In  arithmetic  it  assists  in  acquiring  tables  and  contributes  partic- 
ularly to  accuracy  and  rapidity',  (b)  In  grammar  it  assists,  after  the  devel- 
opment of  a  defimtion,  in  acqmring  it  in  clear  and  accurate  language,  thereby 
furnishing  a  basis  for  more  accurate  reasoning  relative  to  the  Taws  and  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.  It  is  also  of  psticular  value  in  acquiring  conjugation 
and  declension  and  contributes  to  accxiracy  in  knowledge  of  syntax,  o  o  o  o. 

6.  It  is  true  because  otherwise  the  whole  mind  would  be  constantly 
occupied  in  the  simple  operations  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
there  would  be  no  mental  energy  remaining  for  activity  of  a  higher  order.  ^  o, 

7.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  child  of  six  constructs  without  regard 
to  reason, — ^he  is  more  fanciful  and  is  not  concerned  with  possibility.  There- 
fore, the  reading  fitted  to  him  is  the  fairy  story,  myth,  and  fable.  "  o  o  o  /dJ 

The  child  of  twelve  begins  to  reason  and  has,  therefore,  passed  beyond 
these  stories;  he  wants  the  heroic,  but  always  the  possible.  The  war  hero 
will  appeal  to  him.  "   -  -  o  ^  ^  --,--.-,  -^^ 

8.  Judgment  is  the  consciousness  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
two  ideas.  It  is  expressed  in  the  proposition.  It  differs  from  a  guess  in  that 
in  the  latter  the  union  between  the  two  ideas  is  expressed — ^there  is  a  lack  of 
consciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  union. 

9.  Inductive  reasoning  must  always  to  a  certain  extent  be  hypothetical, 
thereby  invalidating  the  conclusion;  e.  g.,  heat  expands  iron,  copper,  and 
silver;  therefore,  heat  expands  all  metals  (if  it  acts  on  all  metals  as  It  does  on 
iron,  copper,  and  silver.) 

In  deductive  reasoning  the  major  premises  may  be  an  intuitive  judgment, 
e.  g..  All  triangles  have  three  angles.  This  figure  is  a  triangle;  theraore.  this 
figure  has  three  angles.  However,  the  judgment  in  the  major  premise  is 
itsdf  frequently  hypothetical,  e.  ^.,  Heat  expands  all  metals  (if,  etc.);  iron  is 
a  metal;  therefore,  neat  expands  iron.  ~       ~  o  o  o, 

10.  By  a  knowledge  of  events  he  may  be  led  to  a  study  of  cause  and 
effect  and  a  keener  mental  power  will  result  from  the  activity  employed  in 
tracing  such  relations.  As  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  mstorical 
personages,  he  sees  in  respect  to  some  of  them  the  iaeals  for  which  they  are 
striving.  It  will  result  that  his  own  ideals  will  be  modified  by  the  ideals  of 
those  personages  whom  he  admires. 

Drawing. 

1  What  color  is  complementary  to  red?    What  to  oranee? 

What  harmony  is  found  in  (a)  a  purple  flower  with  yeUow  center,I(b)'"a 
blue  bird  on  a  tree  trunk,  (c)  a  builcung  made  of  red  bnck  with  terra^cotta 
trimmings? 

2  Draw  with  pencil  or  brush  a  common  plant  or'a^'spray  of  leaves. 
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&-9  Draw  (radund.  In  penpective,  a  door  with  casiiiK,  the  door  swisgiDt 
out  of  the  room  In  which  vou  are  sittiiig  and  being  partially  open.  [Diawinc 
to  be  at  leaat  e  in.  high.] 

7  What  will  be  the  appearance  of  (a)  a  horizontal  drde  on  the  ey*  lerd, 
(b)  a  drde  parallel  to  but  behind  the  picture  plane? 

8  About  a  Bcalene  triangle  dreumaeribe  a  circl& 

9  Draw  the  top  and  front  views  (plan  and 
tonal  prism,  side  oi  hexagon  I  in.,  height  3  in. 


7  (a)  A  hcriiontal  Una,  (b)  a  drela. 


^^ H" 
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Geoorapht. 

1.  What  river  drains  Central  Africa  toward  the  north?  the  east?  the 
west?  Which  of  these  rivera  played  an  important  part  in  ancient  civiliza- 
tion? 

2.  Name  the  capital  of  Denmark.  Mention  the  chief  exports  of  Den- 
mark and  the  greatest  buyer  of  these  exports. 

3.  Name  three  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Men- 
tion the  chief  exports  and  one  important  port  of  these  islands. 

4.  Compare,  as  to  climate,  surface,  and  vegetation,  the  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  with  the  silvas  of  the  Amazon  valley  and  the  steppes  about 
the  Caspian  sea. 

5.  Name  two  counties  of  this  state  that  lie  mostly  in  valleys;  two  on 
plateaus;  one  in  the  lake  plain. 

6.  Name  three  widelv  separated  r^ons  of  the  United  States  that  pro- 
duce petroleum  abundantly.    In  what  part  of  Europe  is  the  great  oil  field? 

7.  Describe  the  Puget  sound  region  as  to  surface,  resources,  cities,  and 
foreign  commerce. 

8.  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following  cities  and  tell  for  what  each 
is^oted:    Fall  River,  Chattanooga,  Grand  Rapids,  Venice,  Johannesburg. 

^'  9.  ~  Is  Christmas  day  long  or  short  in  Montreal?  in  CapefTown?  Account 
for  the  fact  in  each  case.|    - 


^3110.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  (a)  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  (b)  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  (c)  Florida  Strait,  (d)  the  Golden  Gate,  (e) 
the  BoBphoruB? 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  Nile;  Zambezi ;  Kongo  ;{Nile. 

2.  Copenhagen;  horses,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  and  grain;  Great 
Britain. 

3.  Java,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Sumatra;  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices, 
etc.;  Batavia. 

4.  The  climate  of  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  range  from  the 
short  summers  and  long,  cold  winters  in  the  north  to  a  comparatively 
warm  climate  in  the  south.  The  surface  is  level  or  rolling.  In  a  state  of 
nature  it  is  a  treeless  tract  covered  with  grass,  but  at  present  it  consists  to  a 
great  extent  of  cultivated  grain  fields. 

The  climate  of  the  silvas  is  tropical  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  portion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  is  flooded  by  the  excessive  rainfall.  The 
surface  is  level  and  marshy.  It  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  steppes 
of  Southern  Russia  are  arid  plains  but  further  north  it  consists  of  forest  and 
farm  lands.    The  climate  valries  from  cold  in  north  to  very  hot  in  the  south. 

5.  (a)  Broome,  Tioga;  (b)  Seneca,  Onondaga;  (c)  Monroe. 

6.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  California,  etc.;  southeastern  part  of  Russia. 

7.  This  region,  comprising  the  Puget  sound  basin,  is  marvelously  rich 
in  natural  resources.  It  has  laripe  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  and  produces 
enormous  crops  of  grain  and  frmts.  Principal  cities:  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Ol^mpia.  Flour,  lumber,  and  furniture  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

8.  Fall  River  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts  near  the  head 
of  Narragansett  bay     It  is  noted  for  its  cotton  manufactures. 
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Chattanoon  b  in  aouthflni  |Mat  of  TenneMee  on  the  Tennevee  river.  It 
to  noted  m  a  nver  port  and  railroad  center. 

Grand  Rapids  u  in  the  eouthwestem  |Mat  of  Michigan  on  the  Grand  river. 
It  ie  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Venice  ie  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  noted  for  the  fact  that  it  is  built  on  seventy  small  islanda,  between 
which  are  canals,  used  as  streets. 

Johannesburg  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Africa.  It  is  the  coiter  of  a 
rich  mining  region. 

9.  Short  at  Montreal,  long  at  Ci4>e  Town.  Since  the  sun  is  at  the  south- 
ern solstice,  the  inclination  of  the  earth  causes  the  arc  of  the  ediptic  above 
the  horison  to  be  much  less  than  a  semi-circumference  at  Montreal  and  much 
greater  than  a  semi-drcumf  erance  at  Cape  Town. 

10.  (a)  Red  sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden,  (b)  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
ocean,  (c)  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  ocean,  (d)  Bay  of  San  Frandsoo  and 
Padflc  ocean,  (e)  Black  sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Phtbioloot  and  Htoixnb. 

1.  Give  the  location  and  the  use  of  each  of  the  following  musdes:  (a) 
biceps,  (b)  deltoid,  (c)  trapesius,  (d)  masseter. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  organs  of  voice. 

3.  What  are  (a)  motor  nerves,  (b)  sensory  nerves? 

4.  What  changes  in  the  blood  occur  within  the  lungi  and  how  are  these 
changes  effected? 

5.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  different  salivary  glanda.  What 
is  the  use  of  the  saliva? 

6.  Show  how  the  skin  aids  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

7.  Explain  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

8.  Name  the  principal  structures  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  joint 
and  give  the  function  of  each  structure. 

9.  By  the  aid  of  a  diagram  trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

10.  Give  sujfgestions  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  (a)  fainting,  (b) 
bums,  (c)  poisomng  by  adds. 

AN8WXB8. 

1.  (a)  The  biceps  is  on  the  front  of  the  arm  and  reaches  from  the  dhow 
to  the  shoulder.  It  is  the  flexor  of  the  dhow,  (b)  The  ddtoid  is  a  large  tri- 
angular musde  on  the  shoulder.  It  enables  one  to  raise  the  arm  from  the 
doe.  (c)  The  trapesius  is  a  lane  ^angular  musde  that  passes  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  top  ox  the  shoulder.  It  dntws  back  and  raises 
the  shoulder,  (d)  The  masseter  extends  downward  on  the  dde  of  the  face 
and  is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  moving  the 
lower  jaw. 

2.  The  essential  organ  of  the  voice  is  the  larvnx.  The  voice  is  modified 
by  the  hollow  trachea  and  lungs  below,  and  by  the  hollow  mouth,  noee,  and 
frontal  sinuses  above.  '  The  larynx  is  a  triangular  box  about  three-quarters 
ot  an  inch  across,  made  of  cartilages.  Acrosstms  box  are  stretched  two  strong 
bands  oalled  vocal  cords.  Voice  is  produced  by  tight.ening  the  vocal  cords 
and  expelling  air  from  the  lungs  thru  them. 

3.  (a)  Motor  nerves  are  those  which  carry  orders  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  to  cause  the  cells  of  the  body  to  act.  Cb)  Sensory  nerves  are  those 
whidi  carry  impulses  from  the  cells  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

4.  The  blood  is  changed  in  color  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  bright  red 
This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impure,  venous  blood  gives  up  its 
impurities  m  the  form  of  carbonic  add  gas  and  water,  and  in  return  takes  up 
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a  laree  amount  of  oxygen.    This  exchange  takes  place  thru  the  walls  of  the 
air  ceua  of  the  lungs  by  the  process  called  osmosis. 

5.  (a)  Parotid,  one  in  front  of  each  ear.  (b)  Submaxillary,  one  along 
each  side  of  the  lower  Jaw.  (c)  Sublingual,  one  under  each  side  of  the  front 
end  of  the  toneue.  The  saliva  moistens  the  food  during  mastication  and 
keeps  the  moutn  moist.  It  makes  the  sense  of  taste  possible  and  contains 
a  ferment  that  changes  some  of  the  starch  of  the  food  to  sugar. 

6.  This  is  performed  by  means  of  the  sweat  excreted  by  the  skin.  Ex- 
ternal warmth  relaxes  the  skin  and  its  blood  vessels.  The  flow  of  blood  to 
the  skin  increases,  causing  increased  perspiration.  External  cold,  on  the 
contrary,  contracts  the  skin  and  its  blood  vessels,  producing  a  diminished 
supply  of  blood  and  a  diminished  amount  of  perspiration.  Change  from  a 
liquid  to  a  vapor  is  attended  by  a  loss  of  heat.  Hence,  as  the  sweat  evap- 
orates, it  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  cools  the  body  to  that  extent. 

7.  Alcohol  brings  no  real  heat  to  the  body.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol 
taken  into  the  system  is  so  rapid  that  the  heat  produced  bv  it  can  not  be 
utilized.  The  sudden  heat  raises  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
the  arteries  of  the  skin  dilate  to  get  rid  of  the  heat.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
warmth  due  only  to  heat  which  is  passing  off  from  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  apparent  heat  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  heat 
caused  oy  the  dilation  of  the  arteries  of  the  skin. 

8.  Bone,  cartilage,  synovial  membrane,  and  lig[ament8.  The  union  of 
two  bones  is  called  a  joint,  hence  bones  make  the  chief  element  of  all  joints. 
The  joint  end  of  bones  and  the  edges  of  the  joint  cavities  are  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  tough,  elastic  cartilage.  This  packing  is  to  hold  the  heads  of 
bones  more  securely  in  their  sockets  and  to  prevent  jarring  during  violent 
movements  of  the  body. 

The  svnovial  membrane  is  the  thin  and  smooth  membrane  lining  the 
movable  joints.  It  secretes  the  synovial  fluid  which  moistens  and  lubricates 
the  joints. 

Ligaments  are  flbrous  bands  of  connective  tissue  which  bind  bones  together 
to  form  joints. 

9.  The  blood  passes  from  the  left  auricle  thru  the  mitral  valve  to  the 
left  ventricle;  then  past  the  left  semilunar  valve  to  the  aorta;  thence  thru  the 
arteries  to  the  capillaries;  then  thru  the  capillaries  into  the  veins,  and  back  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  from  the  right  auricle  thru  the  tricuspid  valve 
to  the  left  ventricle;  then  past  the  right  semilunar  valves  to  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  capillaries  of^the  lungs;  then  thru  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left' auricle  of  the  heart. 

(See  text-books  for  diagrams.) 

10.  (a)  A  fainting  person  should  be  laid  on  his  back  at  once  with  his 
head  as  low  as  his  bocw.  Loosen  all  tight  clothing,  give  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  dash  cold  water,  if  necessary,  upon  the  face  and  neck. 

(b)  In  general,  prevent  friction  and  keep  out  the  air.  The  treatment 
will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  bum.  For  a  slight  bum  bind  with  soft 
linen  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  baking  soda  and  water.  In 
severe  cases  wrap  with  strips  of  old  linen  or  absorbent  cotton  which  has  been 
soaked  in  a  mixture  of  equiu  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water. 

(c)  No  emetic  is  given  as  a  ^le.  Give  some  harmless  alkali,  as  saleratus, 
lime,  oaldns  soda,  etc  For  carbolic  add  give  milk,  flour  and  water;  white 
of  eggs  or  Epsom  salts. 

HxBTOBT  OF  Education. 

1.  Mention  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  educational  system  of  (a)  China, 
(b)  Persia,  (c)  India. 

2.  Show  how  Socrates  promoted  intellectual  and  moral  development. 


w 
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3.  Give  the  names  of  three  men  prominently  connected  with  the  history 
of  Scholasticism.     Write  briefly  on  the  work  of  ons  of  these  men. 

4.  Mention  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  method  made  by  (a) 
Aflcham»  (b)  Basedow,  (c)  La  Salle 

5.  Which  of  the  books  by  Comenius  do  you  oonsidcar  of  most  educational 
value?    Why? 

6.  Show  to  what  extent  Rousseau's  principles  are  held  by  educators 
to-day. 

7.  Give  three  general  principles  of  education  whose  value  has  been 
proved  by  the  kindergarten. 

8.  Mention  an  important  service  to  education  rendered  by  each  of  three 
of  the  following!  Henry  Barnard,  David  P.  Page,  Vietor  ML  lUoe,  Ezra 
ComelL 

9.  Trace  in  the  history  of  education  from  ancient  times  the  gradual 
development  of  individual  rights  and  freedom. 

10.    How  should  history  of  education  be  studied  by  the  teacher  to  make 
it  most  valuable  to  him? 

▲NSWEB8. 

1.  (a)  It  cultivates  memory  only. 

(b)  It  educates  for  war  alone. 

(c)  No  opportunity  to  rise  above  caste. 

2.  Socrates  devised  the  method  of  questioning  to  waken  men  to  active, 
careful  thought,  so  that  they  miffht  discover  truUi  and  live  virtuous  fives. 
He  sought  by  questions  to  convmce  of  error  and  to  develop  fimdamentsL 
truths, . 

3.  Abelard,  Duns  Scotus,  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  sdiolastic  art  and  method.  He  was  instnimentsl 
in  i>romoting  the  school  in  Paris,  out  of  which  the  celebrated  univefsity  of 
Paris  grew. 

4.  (a)  Double  translation.  Translation  of  Latin  into  English  that  is 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  again  without  the  aid  of  the  Latin  text. 

(b)  Object  teaching  as  illustrated  in  hv  nUamikr^pm.  (c)  The  dmnha- 
neous  method. 

5.  Didaetica  Magna  It  furnishes  a  complete  system  of  education 
adapted  to  all  grades. 

6.  Educators  to-day  follow  Rousseau  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  con- 
tact with  nature  and  the  necessity  for  developing  the  power  of  the  seises. 

7.  (a)  The  value  of  sense  training. 

Cb)  Oral  expression  as  a  preparation  for  langua^  work. 

(c)  The  value  of  play  in  the  education  of  the  cJiild. 

8.  Henry  Barnard  was  United  States  commissioner  of  Education,  1S67- 
1870.  David  P.  Pwe  was  the  first  principal  of  the  New  York  Stote  normal 
school  at  Albanv,  the  first  normal  school  established  in  the  state.  Victor 
M.  Rice  was  tne  first  state  superintendent  of  p^iblic  instruction.  Esra 
Cornell  founded  Cornell  university. 

9.  The  first  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  freedom  came  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Socrates.  Christ  taught  the  Fatho'hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  which  pointed  towards  universal  education.  This  was  emphasised 
by  the  teachers  and  philosonherB  of  the  Reformation.  It  found  expreesioii 
particularly  in  the  pnilosopny  of  Locke  and  in  the  writing  of  Rouaseao, 
audits  practical  application  was  seen  in  the  work  of  PestaloaaLl^  |bpD>^ 

~  lOr  Teachers  should  study  the  history  of  education  to  see  how  the  so- 
called  educators  of  the  past  have  improved  either  the  ideals  or  the  methods 
of  education,  and  to  see  how  to  make  these  ideals  and  methods  appticabie 
to  their  own  life  and  work.] 


NONA/  READY 

Vaile  School  Directories 

1905-1906 

^O  be  enrolled  in  the  state  roster  of  one's  pro- 
fession begets  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
sympathy.  It  brings  one  into  touch  with  one's 
fellows  and  with  the  outside  world.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  bring  out  the  series  of  School 
Directories,  which  have  been  compiled  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  publisher 
of  7be  Intelligence.  These  directories  include 
complete  lists  of  the  superintendents,  principals  and  super- 
visors of  the  public  schools,  county  oflficers,  and  the  presidents 
of  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  private  schools  in 
twenty-four  states,  as  well  as  other  valuable  data.  They  have 
become  permanently  established  and  are  looked  for  and  sought 
after  generally  by  all  those  in  any  way  interested  in  the  school 
world.  They  have  become  well  known  as  the  only  complete 
and  accurate  lists  of  their  kind  published. 

The  following  named  directories  are  included  in  15  books 
uniform  in  style : 


Tllinios 

PennsjlTania 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Mssottri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

CalifomU       \ 

) 

Iffinnesota         ] 

Colorado 

^  One  Book 

North  Dakota 

'  One  Book 

Wyoming 

1 

South  Dakota   ! 

« 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Washington 

Delaware 
Maryland 

\  One  Book 

•  One  Book 

New  Jersey 

) 

Montana         j 

Price  $1.25 

each,  or 

$15  for  the  Full  2 

\%t. 

The  series  of  directories  gives  the  ntmet  and  the  preterit  P.  O.  addresses 
of  more  than  ao^ooo  of  the  foremost  school  people  in  the  country.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  principal  teacher  in  every  graded  school  in  each  of  the  ttatee  naaied, 
from  the  two-room  village  school  to  the  largest  ward  and  city  schools,  the 
county  superintendents,  and  the  principal  or  president,  with  other  data,  of  every 
private  and  public  academy,  normal  school  and  college.  In  connection  with  the 
address  of  each  principal  or  superintendent,  b  given  the  number  of  teachers  in 
his  school  and  the  yearly  salary  he  receives. 

Tliese  directones  include  all  the  leading  school  people  of  the  respective 
states,  the  educational  men  and  women  of  Influence,  who,  because  of  their 
higher  salaries,  are  good  purchasers  and  liberal  investors. 
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1906-1907. 

CharlM  B.  Gilbert  wUl  discuM  in  the  uew  volume  of  Eddc^tiomi 
F0UNDAT10S8  the  coun«  of  .tudy  of  the  common  .chool.  After  a 
general  survey  of  the  problem.  e«h  study  wiU  be  taken  up  by  itaed. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor,  author  of  the  very  practical  man«»l  on  Cla.a  Man- 
agement, will  conduct  a  department  on  the  science  and  art  of  teachit^ 

Albert  Snowden  has  specialixed  for  aome  yearn  upon  the  rtudy  0! 
educational  systems.  After  hU  return  from  Europe,  be  '"^  P^.^"  » 
series  of  monthly  article,  describing  the  school  system*  ^t?*^^ 
Germany.  Great  Britain,  Italy.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  probably  aL^c 
Switzeriand.    The  first  article  will  appear  m  September. 

J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  The  Forum,  has  done  great  work  for  *»»  •«)'°«'^ 
of  America  by  his  remarkable  investigations  of  the  reaulta  produced 
in  the  schools.  His  researches  have  applied  ^^^^""^^  .^J^J^, 
science  of  education.  The  complete  revision  of  hM  mos*  unP««»°; 
article  has  been  underUken,  and  Edhcationai.  Foundations  wJi 
publish  it,  the  new  volume  beginning  in  September. 

The  appearance  of  this  magazine  ia  to  be  greatly  improved.  J*m« 
P.  Haney,  an  eminent  leader  in  the  field  of  school  arts  and  "«**  "^ 
consented  to  direct  the  general  makeup  U  cover  ami  pagea.  Jtotaer- 
more-EDUCATiONAL  Foundations  wiU  be  ««»? '»'' "»^  !V", 
acribers  on  or  before  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  <d  wue 
There  will  be  no  departure  from  this  nile. 

The  trials  thru  which  Ebucatiowal  Poottoatiohs  puaed  tort  y«r 
pUyed  havoc  with  the  editorial  plana.  The  patience  of  the  rwdem  ha* 
been  tried  aeverely.  but  beyond  a  few  veiy  hmnaii  comptomta  there 
was  no  change  in  the  loyrity  of  ■ubwsribei.  to  tba  ma^ainfc  im 
list  of  contenu  to  be  publirfied  next  month  will  ihow  tbiU  the  y«J 
was  worth  while  after  aU.  Whatever  ia  promiMd  for  n«t  ye»*i" 
be  there  and— alwi^  on  time- 
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MILTON 
NUMBER 


The  printed  hifltoriee  of  edacation  eay  very  little  about  Anfflo-Saxon 
tdocaton*  France  and  Qermany,  especially  the  latter,  monopolize  the 
pages.  The  reason  is  that  the  English-speaking  people  are  not  given  to 
writing  histories.  As  a  result,  we  know  less  of  Milton  than  we  do  of 
Melanchthon,  for  instance,  in  matters  of  education.  And  yet  Milton  did  a 
great  work  for  the  schools  of  England,  and  thru  them  for  America.  In 
order  to  place  his  importance  more  fully  before  American  teachers, 
Educational  Foundations  devotes  this  whole  number  to  him.  The 
editor  would  like  to  hear  from  subscribers  regarding  the  desirability  of  the 
monographic  treatment  of  a  subject  as  here  exemplified* 


Ailton'8  TCractate  on  fibucation 


^|^S^ILTON*S  Tractate  on  Education  has  been  a  favorite  study 
I  IVa  I  of  mine  for  five  and  twenty  years.  Hie  present  editi<» 
pMBM  ia  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  edition  of  1673,  published  in 
^^^^^  Milton's  lifetime.  I  have  carried  the  accuracy  of  the 
facsimile  so  far  as  even  to  reproduce  Milton's  misprints.  I  have 
done  this  because  it  would  have  in  some  cases  spoilt  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  the  pages  to  have  corrected  them,  while  in  no 
case  are  they  likdy  to  cause  any  difficulty  to  the  reader.  They  aie 
all,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  the  notes.  The  notes  have  been  confined 
to  what  appeared  to  be  necessaiy  for  the  e3q>lanation  of  the  text.  I 
have  edited  the  tractate  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  not  as  a  philological 
student  of  the  English  language. 

The  tractate  of  John  Milton  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,*  the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant  who  resided 
mainly  in  London.  He  was  a  friend  of  every  new  discovery  which 
seemed  likely  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  He 
took  great  interest  in  science,  in  the  union  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  above  all  in  education.  He  published  in  1651,  "Propositions 
for  the  Erecting  of  a  College  of  Husbandry  Learning,"  or,  in  modem 
phraseology,  an  agricultural  coUege,  in  which  he  proposed  that 
apprentices,  received  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  should  after  seven  years' 
instruction  receive  money  to  set  themselves  up  in  a  farm,  and  a  yeariy 
payment  for  four  years.  Also  in  1647,  Sir  William  Petty,  the  founder 
of  the  Lansdowne  family,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hartlib  a  letter  containing  a 
scheme  for  a  trade  or  industrial  school,  a  grand  plan  which  we  may 
possibly  see  realized  in  our  own  day  by  the  establishment  of  a  tech- 
nological university  in  London.     Sir  William  Petty  says,  '*  All  appren- 

Tor  an  account  of  Samuel  Hartlib  see  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  in.  193. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant  of  German  extraction,  who  had  settled 
at  Elbin^  in  Prussia.  His  mother  was  the  dau^ter  of  an  finf^lish  merchant 
at  Dansic,  so  Hartlib,  tho  Prussian  bom,  with  Polish  coimections,  eould  call 
himself  half  English.  He  was  probably  about  eight  or  ten  years  older  than 
Milton.  He  first  came  to  England  about  the  year  1628  and  from  that  time 
made  London  his  headquarters.  "He  was  one  of  those  perK>ns  now  styled 
'philanthropists'  or  'friends  of  pro^^ress,'  who  take  an  interest  in  every  ques- 
tion or  project  of  their  time  promismg  social  improvement,  have  always  some 
iron  in  the  fire,  are  constantly  forming  oonunittees  or  writing  letters  to  peiBona 
of  influence,  and  altogether  five  for  the  public  By  the  common  oonsoit  of  all 
who  have  explored  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  memorable  figures 
of  that  whole  period. " 
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tices  might  learn  the  theory  of  their  trades  before  they  are  bound  to  a 
master,  and  consequently  be  exempted  from  the  tedium  of  a  seven 
years'  bondage,  and  having  spent  but  about  three  years  with  a  master, 
may  spend  the  other  four  in  travelling  to  learn  breeding  and  the 
perfection  of  their  trades."  To  the  same  cat^ory  belongs  Cowley's 
scheme  of  a  philosophical  college,  published  in  1661,  the  school  part 
of  which  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  Milton's  scheme  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  Cowley  in  writing  it  must  have  had  the  former  in  his 
mind.  Altho  these  plans  were  never  carried  out,  being  indeed 
impossible  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ill  suited 
to  the  frivolous  temper  of  the  Restoration,  they  show  us  plainly 
enough  the  desire  which  was  fermenting  in  men's  minds  for  a  better 
and  more  liberal  education.  Had  they  met  with  more  success  the 
English  might  have  been  by  this  time  the  best  educated  nation  in 
Europe. 

It  was  natural  that  HartUb  should  have  been  specially  attracted 
by  the  writings  of  Comenius,  the  great  Moravian  teacher,  who 
announced  to  his  age  a  discovery  as  important  as  that  of  Bacon, 
heralded  with  the  same  confidence,  and  promising  as  great  results. 
We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  which  Comen- 
ius insists  is  the  simultaneous  teaching  of  words  and  things.  End- 
less time  had  been  spent  on  the  mere  routine  of  language — ^why  not 
at  least  attempt  to  utilize  this  labor,  and  while  the  drudgery  of  words 
and  sentences  is  proceeding,  take  care  that  what  is  learnt  is  worth 
remembering  for  itself.  We  shall  find  these  same  lines  of  thought 
running  thru  Milton's  tractate.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  he 
proceeds  to  set  down  ''that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence 
presented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education  in  extent  and  compre- 
hension far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment 
far  more  certain  than  have  yet  been  in  practice."  He  asks  his 
friend  to  ''accept  these  few  observations  which  have  flowered  off, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  the  bumishings  of  many  studious  and  contem- 
plative years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  dvil  and  religious 
knowledge,  and  since  it  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of." 

Cambridge  University*  Oscab  Browning. 

[Next  month  Educational  Foundations  will  publish  Professor  Browning's 

Critical  Review  of  Milton's  Tractate.] 


®t  Ebucation 

[Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1673.] 
Annotated  by  Oeear  Browning,  author  of  "  History  of  Educatioiiml  Theories'* 

Am  long  since  perswaded,  that  to  say,  or  do  ou^t  worth 
memoiy  and  imitatioB»  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner 
move  us,  then'  simply  the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind. 
Neverthdess  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  Education, 
though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thiMigbt 
on,  and  for  the  want  whereof  this  Nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  thb 
time  been  induc*t,  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties,  and  serious  con- 
jurements;  as  having  my  mind  for  the  present  half  diverted  in  the 
pursuance  of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of 
which,  cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlaif;emettt  of 
truth,  and  honest  living,  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws 
of  any  private  friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or 
transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions 
which  have  won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person*  sent  hither  by 
some  good  providence  from  a  far  countiy  to  be  the  occasion  and  the 
incitement  of  great  good  to  this  Island.  And,  as  I  hear,  you  have 
obtained  the  same  repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom,  and 
some  of  the  highest  authority  among  us.  Not  to  mention  the  learned 
correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary 
pains  and  diligence  which  you  have  us'd  in  this  matter  both  here,  and 
beyond  the  Seas;  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the 
peculiar  sway  of  nature,  which  also  is  Gods  working.    Neither  can  I 


^Then — old  spelling  of  than. 

Uohn  Amofl  Comenius  who  came  to  London  at  Hartlib's  invitation,  Smt. 
22,  1641.  He  left  it  for  Sweden  in  August,  1642.  When  he  was  in  London 
the  Parliament  thought  of  assigning  to  Comenius  for  his  plans  of  a  College- 
UniveiBity  some  College  with  its  revenues.  Comenius  tells  us  "there  was 
even  named  for  the  purpose  the  Savoy  in  London;  Wineheaier  College  out  of 
London  was  named;  and  again  nearer  the  city  CheUea  CoUege,  inventories  of 
which  and  of  its  revenues  were  communicated  to  us;  so  that  nothing  seemed 
more  certain  than  that  the  design  of  the  sreat  Verulam  concerning  the  open- 
ing somewhere  of  a  Universal  Colleee  devoted  to  the  advancement  ox  the 
Sdences  would  be  carried  out.  But  the  rumor  of  the  insurrection  in  Ireland 
and  of  the  massacre  in  one  night  of  more  than  200,000  English,  and  the  sadden 
departure  of  the  king  from  I^ndon,  and  the  plentiful  signs  of  the  bloody  war 
about  to  break  out  disturbed  these  plans,  ana  obliged  me  to  hasten  my  return 
to  mv  own  people. " 

Comenius  spent  the  yean  1643-1646  at  Elbing,  Hartlib's  own  birthplace, 
writing  his  didactic  treatises,  and  his  going  thare  was  largely  owing  to  Uart- 
lib's  recommendation. 
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think  that  so  reputed,  and  so  valu'd  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit 
of  your  own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over- 
ponderous  argument,  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to 
have  receiy'd  from  those  incidental  Discourses  which  we  have  wan* 
der'd  into,  hath  prest  and  almost  constrain 'd  you  into  a  perswasion^ 
that  what  you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought,  nor  can 
in  conscience  deferre  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  oncCr 
and  so  much  opportunity  to  tiy  what  God  hath  determin'd.  I  will 
not  resist  therefore,  whatever  it  is  either  of  divine,  or  himiane  oblige-^ 
ment  that  you  lay  upon  me;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  Idea^  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre^ 
sented  it  self  to  me,  of  a  better  Education,  in  extent  and  comprehension 
far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far  more 
certain,  then  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to  be; 
for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  Nation  hath  extream  need 
should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you  therefore  what  I 
have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare; 
and  to  search  what  many  modem  Janua^a  and  Didactics^  more  than 
ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not.  But  if 
you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have  flowr'd  off,  and 
are,"  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and  contemplative 
years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and  dvil  knowledge, 
and  such  as  pleas'd  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them 
to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  mines  of  our  first  Parents 
by  r^aining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  neerest  by  possessing 
our  souls  of  true  vertue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of 
faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  understand- 
ing cannot  in  this  body  found  it  self  but  on  sensible  things*,  nor  arrive 
so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things,  invisible,  as  by  orderly 
conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is 
necessiuily  to  be  follow'd  in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  seeing  eveiy 
Nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for  all  Und  of 

^Janua*sand  DidaeUcs,  This  is  a  reference  apparently  a  little  contempt- 
uous to  Comenius's  two  great  works;  the  Janua  linguarum  rMerata  was  pub- 
lished in  1631,  and  was  translated  into  moat  European  and  some  Eastern 
languages.  His  Didactica  Magna  was  first  written  in  his  own  language, 
Czech,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1644,  but  Milton  had  of  course  heard  of  it. 

^Sensible  things.  This  is  the  kevnote  of  Milton's  teaching.  Things  are 
to  be  taught  before  wards,  or  rather  things  and  toords  are  to  be  taught  toeether, 
the  only  value  of  wards  being  that  they  lead  us  to  the  things  of  wmch  tney  are 
symbols,  as  he  says  below  "language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  usefull  to  be  known. " 
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I>*amiiig,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  Languages  ci  those 
people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  Wisdom; 
so  that  Language  is  but  the  Instrument  conyeying  to  us  things  useful! 
to  be  known.  And  though  a  Linguist  should  pride  himsdf  to  have  all 
the  Tongues  that  Babd  deft  the  worid  into»  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied 
the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  Words  &  Lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteem 'd  a  learned  man,  as  any  Yeoman  or 
Tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  Mother  Dialect  only.  Hence 
appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  Learning  generally  so 
unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful;  first  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  c^ 
eight  years  meeriy  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latine  and 
Greek,  as  might  be  leanit  otherwise  easily  and  ddightfuUy  in  one  year. 
And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind*  is  our 
time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  Schoob  and 
Universities,  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits 
of  Children  to  compose  Theams,  Verses,  and  Orations,  which  are  the 
acts  of  ripest  judgment  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  fill'd  by  long  read- 
ing and  observing,  with  degant  maxims,  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  out 
of  the  Nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit;  besides  the  ill  habit 
which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Giedc 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms^  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be 
avoided  without  a  well  continu'd  and  judicious  conversing  among 
pure  Authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste,  whereas,  if  after  some 
preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  f onus  got  into  memory, 
they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in  some  chosen  short  book  lesson 'd 
throughly  to  them,  they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the 
substance  of  good  things,  and  Arts'  in  due  order,  which  would  bring 
the  whole  language  quickly  into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
most  rational  and  most  profitable  way  of  learning  Languages,  and 
whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent 
herein:  And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  Arts,  I  deem  it  to  be 
an  old  errour  of  Universities  not  yet  well  recover*d  from  the  Scholas- 
tick  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  in  stead  of  beginning  with  Arts 
most  easie,  and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sence,*  they 
present  their  young  unmatriculated  Novices  at  first  comming  with 

^Arts,  the  subject-matter  of  a  liberal  education,  originally  the  seven  liberal 
arts  contained  in  the  Trivium  and  Quadriviumi^  Grammar,  Dialectic,  Rhetoric, 
Music,  Arithmetic, 

Snonym  for  e<f 
ursery  of  Arts, 
Compare  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts. 

^Obvious  to  the  sense.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrines  of  Pestaloszi 
and  Froebel.  who  insist  on  the  importance  of  beginning  education  with  the 
training  of  the  senses. 
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the  most  intellective  abstractions  of  Logick  and  Metaphysicks;  So  that 
they  having  but  newly  left  those  Grammatick  flats  and  shallows  where 
they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  con- 
struction, and  now  on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate  to 
to  be  tost  and  turmoil'd  with  their  unballasted  wits  of  fadomless  and 
unquiet  deeps  of  oontroversie,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred 
and  contempt  of  Learning,  mockt  and  deluded  all  this  while  with 
ragged  Notions  and  Babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and 
ddi^htful  knowledge;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  impor- 
tunately their  several  wayes,  and  hasten  them  with  the  sway  of  friends 
either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenaiy,  or  ignorantly  zealous  Divinity; 
Some  allur*d  to  the  trade  of  Law,  grounding  thdr  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity  which  was 
never  taught  them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of 
litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees;  others  betake  them 
to  State  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprindprd  in  vertue,  and  true  generous 
breeding,  that  flattery,  and  Court  shifts  and  tyrannous  Aphorisms 
appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom;  instilling  their  barren 
hearts  with  a  conscientious  slavery,  if ,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  fain'd. 
Others  lastly  of  a  more  delicious  and  airie  spirit,  retire  themselves 
knowing  no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out 
their  daies  in  feast  and  joUity ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  the  safest 
course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with  more  int^rity  undertaken. 
And  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispending  our  prime  youth  at  the  Schools 
and  Universities  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  meer  words*  or  such 
things  chiefly,  as  were  better  unlearnt. 

I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  strait  conduct  ye  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will  point  ye 
out  the  right  path  of  a  vertuous  and  noble  Education ;  laborious  indeed 
at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  pros- 
pect and  melodious  sounds  on  eveiy  side,  that  the  Harp  of  Orpheus 
was  not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  adoe  to 
drive  our  duUest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubbs'  from  the 
infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  then  we  have  now  to  hale'  and 
drag  our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  Wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sow- 
thistles  and  brambles  which  is  conmionly  set  before  them,  as  all  the 

*  ^Meer  taord«.1  Milton  turns  here  to  the  keynote  of  his  argument,  that  the 
main  fault  of  the  present  humanistic  education  is  that  it  teaches  irorcb  only. 

^Stocks  and  Attibbtf."^  Stock  is  a  log  or  post,  the  emblem  of  a  senseless  per- 
son.  So  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 1.  31,  ''Let's  be  no  stoics  nor  no 
stocks  I  pray. "  A  stubb  is  the  stock  of  a  tree  left  when  the  rest  is  cut  off. 
Spenser  joins  the  two  words  together,  "all  about  old  stocks  and  stubbs  of 

*Hale  »  haul. 
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food  and  cntertamineiit  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docibk*  age.  I 
call  therefore  a  oompleat  and  generous  Education  that  whidi  fits  a 
man  to  perfonn  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both 
private  and  pubUck  of  Peace  and  War.  And  how  all  this  may  be  dooe 
between  twdve,  and  one  and  twenty,  less  time  then  is  now  bestowed 
in  pure  trifling  at  Grammar  and  SofkUtr^^  is  to  be  thus  ordered. 

First  to  find  out  a  spatious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
Academy t  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  whereof 
twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  tmder  the  goyemment  d 
one,  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability  either  to  do 
all,  or  wisely  to  direct,  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place  should  be  at 
once  both  School  and  University,  not  heeding  a  remove  to  any  oth& 
house  of  Schollrship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  Colledge  of  Law,  orr 
Physick,  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners';  but  as  for  those  general 
studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly*  to  the  commencing\  as 
they  term  it.  Master  of  Art,  it  should  be  absolute.  After  this  pattern, 
as  many  Edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use,  as  shall  be  needful  in 
every  City*  throughout  this  Land,  which  would  tend  much  to  the 
encrease  of  Learning  and  Civility^  every  where.  This  number,  less  or 
more  thus  coQected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot  Company,  or  inter- 
changeably two  Troops  of  Cavaliy,  should  divide  their  daies  work 
into  three  parts,  as  it  lies  orderiy.  Their  Studies,  their  Exercise,  and 
their  Diet. 

For  their  Studies,  First  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  Grammar,  either  that  now  us*d,  or  any  better; 
and  while  thb  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashion'd'  to  a  distinct  and 

^DoeihU  SB  docile. 

^Sophistry.  This  word  would  especially  refer  to  Logic,  the  second  of  tbe 
seven  Arts,  rollowinff  after  Grammar. 

^PraetUumers,  The  school  and  university  are  to  give  the  theoretical,  not 
the  practical  and  professional  training;  these  in  law  and  medicine  are  to  be 
kept  distinct. 

*LiUy,  as  we  should  now  say  the  Latin  Primer,  William  Lilly  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  Euphuea,  who  was  Dom  thirty 
years  after  this  William  Lilly's  death)  lived  from  about  1468  to  1523,  and  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  He  published,  in 
1513,  Brevieaima  InsHttUio  eeu  Ratio  Grammaticea  cognoscendi,  generally 
known  as  lAUjfs  Latin  Grammar.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Ck>let,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  Erasmus. 

K^ammeneing,  The  Great  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  the  Comitia 
Magna,  was  the  time  at  which  the  higher  degrees  were  conferred. 

*Every  City.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  colleges  were  to  be  in 
towns,  not  in  the  country. 

''Civility.    What  we  should  now  call  "culture." 

^Their  speech  is  to  he  fashioned.  The  first  care  in  Greek  education  was  to 
train  the  tender  mouth  and  ear  to  express  and  distinguish  between  the  delicate 
Greek  vowels  and  the  variety  of  accent. 
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dear  pronuntiation»  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especiallj  in  the 
Vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  far  Northerly,  do  not  open  our 
mouths  in  the  cold  air,  wide  enough  to  grace  a  Southern  Tongue;  but 
are  observed  by  all  other  Nations  to  speak  exceeding  dose  and  inward: 
So  that  to  smatter  Latine  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as 
Law-French.  Next  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefullest  points  of 
Granunar,  and  withall  to  season  them',  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  yertue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seducement,  or  vain  prin- 
dple  seise  them  wandering,  some  easie  and  delightful  Book  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  read  to  them;  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebes*, 
Plutarch*,  and  other  Socratic  discourses.  But  in  Latin  we  have  none 
of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first  books  of 
Qtdntilian\  and  some  sdect  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the  main 
skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them*  such  Lectures  and 
Explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  enflam'd  with  the  study  of  Learning,  and  the  admir- 
ation of  Vertue;  stirr'd  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men, 
and  worthy  Patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish,  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly,  and  liberal  Exercises:  which  he  who  hath  the  Art, 
and  the  proper  Eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and 
effectual  perswasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if 
need  be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain 
them  to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage:  infusing  into  their  young 
brests  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor,  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.     At  the  same  time,  some 

^Season  them,  imbue:  so  Jeremy  Taylor,  "secure  their  religion,  season  their 
younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. " 

*Cebe8  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Phssdo  and 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  It  is  therefore  rather  remarkable  that 
the  Finax  of  this  author  should  have  been  so  little  studied  in  recent  times. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  extremely  popular. 
The  genuineness  of  the  treatise  is,  however,  positively  denied  by  2eUer,  who 
places  it  in  a  later  age.  The  Pinax  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers  and  temptations  was 
symbolically  represented;  "the  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them  agrees  to  explain  its  meaning. 
The  whole  drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew  that  only  the  proper  development 
of  our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy. " 

^Plutarch  flourished  about  a.  d.  100.  His  moral  works  are  here  referred  to 
which  treat  of  education  and  domestic  morality.  They  were  translated  into 
French  by  Amyot  as  early  as  1565. 

*QuirUtlian,  for  an  account  of  his  views  on  education  see  Browning's 
Educational  Theories.  He  was  bom  a.  d.  42  and  was  therefore  a  contem- 
porary of  Plutarch. 

,    ^Temper  thentf  to  apportion  or  regulate  for  them,  to  suit  the  lessons  to  the 
occasion. 
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other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of  Arithmetick*, 
and  soon  after  the  Elements  of  Geometiy  even  playing,  as  the  old 
manner  was*.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time  their  thoughts  will 
be  best  taken  up  in  the  easie'  groundi  of  Bdyigion,  and  the  stoiy  of 
Scripture.  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  Authors*  Agriculture^  Cato\ 
Varro^  and  ColuTneUa*^  for  the  matter  is  most  easie,  and  if  the  language 
be  difficult,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  above  their  years'. 
And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and  inahling  them  hereaJFter  to 
improve  the  tillage  of  their  Countiy,  to  recover  the  bad  SoQ,  and  to 
remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good:  for  this  was  one  of  Hereule$ 
praises.  Ere  half  these  Authors  be  read  (which  will  socm  be  with 
plying'  hard,  and  daUy)  they  cannot  chuse  but  be*  masters  of  any 
oidinary  prose**.  So  that  it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them  to  learn 
in  any  modem  Author",  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  aU  the  Maps;  first 
with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the  new :  or  they  might  be  then 
capable  to  read  any  compendious  method  of  natural  Philosophy.  I 
And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering  into  the  Greek  tongue,  after 
the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed  in  the  Latin;  wherdby  the 
difficulties  of  Grammar  being  soon  overcome,  aU  the  Historical"* 
physiology  of  Aristotle'*  and  Theophrastus  are  open  before  them,  and 

^  A  rithmetiek  and  geometry  were  two  of  the  seven  liberal  Arts  coming  in^the 
Quadrivium  after  music  and  before  astronomv. 

^Playing,  aa  the  old  manner  was.  I  have  said  elsewhere  of  Roman  education 
(Ed.  Theor.  p.  21),  **Next  to  reading  and  writing  came  reckoning,  the  fingers 
were  made  great  use  of,  each  joint  and  bend  of  tne  finzer  was  made  to  sigxiify 
a  certain  value,  and  the  pupil  was  expected  to  follow  tne  twinkling  motion  ol 
the  teacher's  hands  as  he  represented  number  after  number.  Tne  modem 
Italian  game  of  mora  is  a  survival  of  this  capacity. "  Plato  more  than  once 
represents  Socrates  as  giving  lessons  in  geometry  to  young  Greeks  in  the 
palaestra. 

^  Easie  =  elementary. 

*Mt&t  authors,  "of"  should  be  inserted. 

^Cato  the  censor  (234-149  a.  d.).  The  work  de  Re  Rustiea  which  bears  his 
name  is  probably  substantiallv  his,  but  is  not  now  in  the  form  in  which  he  1^ 
it.  Varro  wrote  the  three  books  de  Re  Rustiea  which  we  possess,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  b.  c.  36.     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

^Columella  who  flourished  a  generation  later  wrote  twelve  books  in  agri- 
culture. Milton  mentions  them  in  chronological  order.  The  works  of  these 
three  authors  were  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1472. 

Ut  is  not  a  difficulty  ahove  their  years.  Milton  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that 
children  have  little  difficulty  in  learning  a  copious  vocabulary.  In  these 
works  the  subject-matter  and  the  construction  are  both  of  them  easy. 

^Plying,  "working  steadUy." 

^Chuse  hut  be,  "help  being." 

^^Ordinary  prose.    Latin  prose  is  of  course  meant. 

^^  Modem  author,  probably  in  Latin. 

^* Historical  is  proDably  iised  in  the  sense  of  "  narrative. " 

^^  Aristotle  lived  384-322  b.  c.  Theophrastus  was  his  pupil;  of  his  numerous 
works  we  only  possess  two  on  botany. 
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as  I  may  say,  under  contribution.  The  like  access  will  be  to  VUruvius^ , 
to  SenecaW  natural  questions,  to  Jf  e/a,  CeUus*,  Pliny ,  or  Solinus.  And 
having  thus  passed  the  principles  of  Ariihtnetick,  Oeometry,  Astron- 
omy and  Oeography,  with  a  general  compact  of  Physicks,  they  may 
descend  in  Mathematics  to  the  instrumental  science  of  Trigonometryy 
and  from  thence  to  Fortification,  Architecture,  Engini7\  or  Naviga- 
tion. And  in  Natural  Philosophy  they  may  proceed  leisurely  from  the 
Histoiy  of  Meteors,  Minerals,  plants,  and  living  Creatures  as  far  as 
Anatomy.  Then  also  in  course  might  be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not 
tedious  Writer  the  Institution*  of  Physick;  that  they  may  know  the 
tempers',  the  humours,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a  crudity^  : 
which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only  a  great  Physitian 
to  himself,  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may  at  some  time  or  other,  save 
an  Army  by  this  frugal  and  expensdess  means  only;  and  not  let  the 
healthy  and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of 
this  discipline;  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  Com- 
mander. To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  Nature  and  Mathe- 
maticks,  what  hinders,  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shal  be 
needful,  the  helpful  experiences  of  Hunters,  Fowlers,  Fishermen, 

lyttriivtiM  lived  in  the  time  of  JuliuslCflBsar  and  Augustus  and  wrote  about 
architecture. 

^Seneca  died  a.  d.  65,  aeed  nearly  seventy.  His  Questtonum  Naturalium 
libri  septem  "is  one  of  the  few  Roman  works  in  which  physical  mattere  are 
treated  of. "  It  is  a  collection  of  natural  facts  from  various  writers,  Greek 
and  Roman.  Mela  was  the  author  of  the  first  formal  treatise  on  Geography 
in  Latin.  He  may  have  been  the  brother  of  Seneca  and  the  father  of  Lucan 
the  poet,  but  this  is  uncertain.  His  work  was  translated  into  English  by 
Arthur  Golding,  1585. 

*Cel8UB  of  the  Augustan  age  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine.  Pliny^  who 
perished  a.  d.  79  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Pompeii  and 
Merculaneum,  wrote  thirty-seven  books  on  Natural  History.  This  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Holland  in  1601.  SoliniLB  who  lived  in  the  third 
centuiy  a.  d.  wrote  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  Pliny's  Natural  History.  His 
work  was  much  studied  in  the  middle  ages  and  there  is  an  early  translation 
into  Enp^lish — "the  excellent  and  pleasant  worke  of  Julius  Solinus  Polyhistor 
containing  the  noble  actions  of  humaine  creatures,  the  Secretes  and  Provi- 
dence of  Nature,  the  description  of  Countries,  the  manners  of  the  People, 
&c.,  &c.(  translated  out  of  Latin  bv  Arthur  Golding  Gent. "    Lend.  1587. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  authors  are  chosen  not  for  their  style  but  for 
their  matter,  the  Latin  words  are  only  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
things  expressed  by  them.  Also  the  concrete  knowledge  contained  in  these 
books  is  to  precede  the  abstract  study  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  refer. 

^Enginry,  "engineering." 

UnstUtUionSf  "rules  and  precepts,"  compare  the  InsHttUes  of  Justinian,  an 
elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law. 

^Tempers,  the  four  temperaments,  melancholic,  sanguine,  lymphatic,  chol- 
eric. Humours,  the  four  humors  which  caused  the  four  temperaments;  com- 
pare Chaucer,  "  He  knew  the  cause  of  every  midadie,  and  wher  engendred 
and  of  what  humour.' "  Seasons,  the  effect  of  the  seasons  on  the  health  of 
the  body. 

''Crudity,  "indigestion,"  "constipation." 
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Shepherds,  6ardenen»  Apothecaries;  and  in  the  other  sdenoes,  Ardh- 
itects.  Engineers,  Mariners,  Anatomists;  who  doubtless  would  be 
ready  some  for  reward  and  some  to  favour  such  a  hopeful  Seminsij. 
And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge*,  is 
they  shall  never  foiget,  but  daOy  augment  with  delight.  Theo  abo 
those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facO  and 
pleasant,  Orphem*^  Huiodj  Theoerihu^  Arattu^  Nieander,  Oppian, 
DionyniAB^  and  in  Latin  Lucretius*^  Manilitu,  and  the  rural  part  of 
VirgU. 

By  this  time\  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  funisht 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  Ethieki  is  caU'd 
ProaireM:  that  they  may  with  some  judgement  contemplate  upoD 
moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sotmd  endoctrinating  to  set  them  right  and  finn, 
imstructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  Vertue  and  the 
hatred  of  Vice:  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through 
all  the  moral  works  of  Pkdo^  Xenophon^  Cicero^  Plutarch*^  Laertm\ 
and  those  Locrian  renmants' ;  but  still  to  be  reduc't  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith. they  close  the  dayes  work,  under  the  determinate 

^Natural  knowUdge,  L  e..   Knowledge  of  Nature, 

*0rphe%i9.  The  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Orphica  are  (1)  Aiigonautica,  an  epic  poem  in  1384  lines,  giving  an  account  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (2)  Eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  hymns, 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  (3)  Lithica,  a  poem  treating  of  the  propertia 
of  stones  both  precious  and  common  and  their  uses  in  divination.  This  last 
poem  is  undoubtedly  alluded  to  by  Milton.  Hesiod.  The  Works  afui  Dayt  is 
referred  to,  a  poem  concerned  with  the  operations  of  agriculture.  Theoeritui 
wrote  pastoral  poems  such  as  Virgil  imitated  in  his  Ecloaues,  Aratu$  wrote 
two  poems  on  astronomical  subjects.  Of  the  writines  of  Nieander  two  poems 
remain,  Theriaca,  treating  df  venomous  animals  ana  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
them,  and  Alexipharmaea  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Under  the  name  « 
Oppian  Milton  would  include  two  poems,  one  on  fishing/HoiieuHco,  and  the 
other  on  hunting,  Cynegetiea.  They  are  now  known  not  to  be  by  the  same 
author.  Dionvtius  Periegetes,  the  author  of  a  eeneral  survey  of  the  world 
as  known  at  that  time.  How  few  professed  scnolars  have  read  the  works 
here  enumerated  and  what  a  wide  grasp  of  ancient  literature  they  implyl 

^Lucretius,  the  author  of  the  great  poem  De  rerum  natura,  ManUtuM  wrote 
an  astrological  poem  in  five  books  entitled  Astronomica,  VirgU,  the  "mnJ 
part "  would  be  the  Eclogues  and  the  GeorgicM, 

*By  this  time.  Having  spent  three  or  four  years  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  history  with  the 
ancient  literature  that  appertains  to  tnem,  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
they  will  approach  studies  which  are  to  form  their  moral  nature. 

^Proaireeie  is  the  deliberate  choice  between  good  and  evil  in  the  affairs  of 
life. 

^Plutarch  here  is  to  be  studied  in  the  original  Greek. 

'^Laertiue,  Diogenes  Laertius  the  author  of  a  history  of  philosophv. 

^Thoae  Loerian  remnante.  This  refers  to  a  treatise  ascribed  to  tne  Locrian 
Timaeus.  This  was  printed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Valla  published  at 
Venice  in  1488  and  1498  together  with  other  similar  treatises. 
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«entence*of  David  or  Solomon^  or  the  Evanges'  and  Apostolic  Script- 
ures. Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then 
b^gin  the  study  of  Economics*.  And  either  now,  or  before  this,  they 
may  have  easily  learnt  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  Tongue.  And  soon 
after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be  wholesome 
enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  Comedies,  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Italian:  Those  Tragedies  also  that  treat  of  Household  matters',  as 
TtachinioB^  Alcestis,  and  the  like.  The  next  remove  must  be  to  the 
study  of  Politicks*;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  Political 
Societies;  that  they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  Reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  G>n- 
adence,  as  many  of  our  great  Counsellers*  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  stedfast  pillars  of  the  State.  After  this  they  are  to  dive  into 
the  grounds  of  Law,  and  legal  Justice;  delivered  first,  and  with  best 
warrant  by  Mo$es;  and  as  far  as  humane  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in 
those  extoll'd  remains  of  Grecian  Law-givers,  Licurgus't  SoUm^  Z(deu- 
tus^  Charondas^  and  thence  to  aU  the  Roman  Edicts'  and  Tables  with 
their  Justinian;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  oonmion  Laws  of 
Englandt  and  the  Statutes.  Sundayes  also  and  eveiy  evening  may  be 
now  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  Theology^  and 
Church  Histoiy  ancient  and  modem:  and  ere  this  time  the  Hebrew 
Tongue  at  a  set  hour  might  have  been  gain'd,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
be  now  read  in  their  own  orginal*;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossibility 
to  add  the  Chaldet^j  and  the  Syrian  dialect.  When  all  these  employ- 
ments are  well  conquer'd,  then  will  the  choice  Histories**,  Heroic  Poems, 
and  Attic  Tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the 

^Evangea  ^  evangels. 

^Economics,  Thev  are  first  to  learn  their  duty  to  themselves  and  then 
their  duty  towards  their  neighbor. 

^Household  maUer%,  "Eunpides  the  human  With  his  droppings  of  warm 
tears,  And  his  touches  of  things  common.  Till  the^  rose  to  touch  the  spheres." 

^Politicks,  from  the  ordering  of  the  house,  we  rise  to  ordering  the  state. 

^Coun%tlUr%,  The  statesmen  of  Milton's  age  had  a  difficult  task  in  making 
up  their  minds  between  kin^  and  parliament. 

^Licurgu%  was  the  lawgiver  oi  Sparta;  Solon  of  Athens;  ZaUueuM  of  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians,  that  is,  the  Locrians  in  the  South  of  Italy;  and 
CKaranda%  of  certain  cities  in  Sicily. 

'^Edicts,  the  praetor's  edict,  the  eqwUy  of  Roman  law.  TahUs^  the  law  of 
the  XII.  tables.  JuBtinian,  the  emperor  was  the  great  codifier  of  Roman 
law. 

^Orginal  »  original. 

*Chaldey,  a  Semitic  lai^age  much  resembling  Hebrew,  leamt  at  Babylon 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Captivity.  Syrian,  Aramaic,  the  ordinary  language  of 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  We  must  observe  that  theologiod  speculation 
is  to  be  taught  concurrently  with  Politics,  the  two  loftiert  subjects  which 
according  to  MUton's  view  can  occupy  the  mind. 

^^HistorUs,  Heroic  poem,  Tngraies,  and  Orations  are  an  accompaniment 
to  the  study  of  Politics.    Here  again  are  words  made  subservient  to  ihingi. 
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famous  Political  Orations  offer  themselTes ;  whidi  if  they  were  not  ooly 
read;  but  some  of  them  got  by  memoiy*  and  solemnly  pronounce  with 
right  accent,  and  gnoe,  as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them  even 
with  the  8|Hrit  and  vigor  of  DemostheneM  or  Cicero^  Eurijrida^  or 
Sofhodes*  And  now  lastly*  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  those 
oiganic*  arts  which  inable  men  to  discourse  and  write  petspicuouslj, 
dq^antly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  stile  of  lofly,  mean\  or  lowly. 
Logic  therefore  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be  referr'd  to  this  due  place 
wil^all  her  well  coucht*  Heads  and  Topics,  until  it  be  time  to  open  her 
contracted  palm*  into  a  gracefull  and  ornate  Rhetorick  taught  out  of 
the  rule  of  Pfato,  ArisMle^  Phalereua*^  Cicero^  Hermogenes^  Longmui. 
To  which  Poetiy  would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  prece- 
dent, as  being  less  suttle  and  fine,  but  more  8im|de,  sensuous  and 
passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could 
not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  ru<Uments  of  Grammar;  but  that 
subUme  Art  which  in  AristaUes  Poetics^  in  Horace\  and  the  Italian 
Commentaries  of  Castdvetro*^  Tomo^  Maszoni^  and  others,  teaches  that 
the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  poem,  what  of  a  Dramatic^  what  of  a  Lyric, 
what  Decorum  is,  whidi  is  the  grand  master-piece"  to  observe.  This 
would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  desincable  creatures  our  comm" 
Rimers  and  Play-writers*'  be,  and  shew  them,  what  religious,  what 
glorious  and  magnificent  use  might  be  made  of  Poetiy  both  in  divine 

^Noto  laaUy,  style  and  eomposition  is  to*be  taught  last  oCall,  the  stadent  ii 
not  to  learn  how  to  write  until  nis  mind  is  stocked  with  subjects  to  write  about 

'Organic,  concerned  with  the  use  of  instruments,  "practical. " 

'Af  eon  »  medium,  the  three  Latin  words  would  be  grande  (or  ezcelsam), 
medium  and  humile. 

*Coueht,  "arranged." 

^Contracted  palm.  Logic  was  compared  by  Aristotle  and  others  to  a  dosed 
fist,  rhetoric  to  an  open  palm. 

*Phalereii$  Demetrius  the  last  of  the  Attic  orators  345-283  b.  c.  Milton 
probably  refers  to  the  work  on  elocution  which  has  come  down  under  ha 
name,  but  which  is  probably  not  by  him.  Hermoqenes  Uved  about  180  a.  d. 
and  aid  all  his  work  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26.  Five  worla  of  his  an 
extant  which  form  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric. 

^Longin%i9  (213-273  a.  d.),  the  author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  tbt 
Sublime;  the  only  one  of  his  numerous  works  which  remains  to  us. 

^Horace,  the  ar9  poetxca* 

*Castelvetro,  Ludovico  Castelyetro  wrote  among  other  works  La  Pontiet 
di  ArittateU  vulgarigzata  et  sposta,  published  at  Vienna  in  1670.  See  HallsiB, 
Lit,  Europe,  ii.  303.  4.  Taseo,  the  well-known  Italian  poet,  wrote  among  bn 
prose  works  a  discourse  upon  epic  poetry  and  a  treatise  on  poetical  eompoii- 
tion,  and  further  a  dialog  on  Tuscan  poetry.  MoMMonCu  work  DeOd  at/aa 
delia  comedia  di  DanU  disUnta  in  eeUe  libri  was  published  at  Cesena  in  1587-88. 
See  Hallam,  ii.  306. 

^^^Orand  matter-piece,  the  chief  point. 

^^Comm,  common,  the  on  has  dfropped  out,  the  word  periiaps  having  Nes 
written  with  an  abbreviation. 

^'Play-wriiere.  We  must  not  f  oiget  that  this  included  Shakespeare  and  th« 
writen  of  his  age. 
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and  humane  things.  From  hence  and  not  tiU  now  will  be  the  right 
season  of  fonning  them  to  be  able  Writers  and  Composers  in  every 
excellent  matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  witti  an  universal 
insight  into  things.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  Parliament  or 
Counsel,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There 
would  then  also  appear  in  Pulpits  other  Visages,  other  gestures,  and 
stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we  now  sit  under,  oft  times  to  as 
great  a  trial  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us. 
These  are  the  Studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  Youth  ought 
to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one  and 
twenty;  unless  they  rely  more  upon  dieir  ancestors  dead,  then  upon 
themselves  living.  In  which  methodical  course  it  is  so  suppos'd  tfiey 
must  proceed  by  the  steddy  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient 
times  for  memories  sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward*,  and 
sometimes  into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  untill  they  have 
confirmed,  and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfeted  knowl- 
edge, like  the  last  embattelling'  of  a  Roman  Legion.  Now  will  be 
worth  the  seeing  what  Exercises  and  Recreations  may  best  agree,  and 
become  these  Studies'. 

Their  Exercise, 

The  course  of  Study  hitherto  briefly  describ'd,  is,  what  I  can  guess 
by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  Schools  of  Pythagoras^ 
Plaio,  IsocraUs,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
up  such  a  number  of  renowned  Philosophers,  Orators,  Historians, 
Poets  and  Princes  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourish- 
ing Studies  of  Cyrene*  and  Alexandria.  But  herein  it  shall  exceed 
them,  and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plaio  noted  in  the 
Conmion-wealth  of  Sparta;  whereas  that  City  train 'd  up  their  Youth 
most  for  War,  and  these  in  their  Academies  and  LyctFum,  all  for  the 
Gown*,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  Peace  and  War.  Therefore  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  Noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise  and  due 
rest  afterwaids:  But  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure* 
according  to  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.    The  Exercise 

^MiddU  ward.  Ward  is  the  same  word  as  guard.  We  are  familiar  with 
vanguard  and  rearguard  in  English;  a  middle  ward  «  middle  guard,  that  is 
the  central  body  of  troops  between  the  van  and  the  rear. 

^EmbaUeUing,  ranging  in  order  of  battle.  So  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.,  iv.  2, 
' '  The  highest  are  embattelled. " 

^Studies,  schools  or  univernties. 

^Cyrene.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  school  of  i)hy8ic  at  Cyrene.  Cameades 
the  founder  of  the  new  academy  came  from  this  city. 

^The  Oaum,  the  toga,  the  emblem  of  peace. 
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which  I  commend  fint,  is  the  exact  uae  of  their  WeapcmS  to  guard  and 
to  strike  safdy  with  edge,  or  point;  this  will  keqp  them  heitthj, 
nimble,and  strcmg,  and  wdl  in  breath,  is  also  the  likliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  laige  and  taU,  and  to  insfnre  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  courage,  which  being  temper'd  with  seasonable  Lectures  and 
Precepts  to  them  of  true  Fortitude  and  Patience,  will  turn  into  a  natiTe 
and  heroick  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardise  of  doing 
wrong.  They  must  be  also  practia'd  in  all  the  Lodes  and  Gripes' of 
Wrastling,  wherein  English  men  were  wont  to  escdl,  as  need  maj 
often  be  in  fight  to  tugg  or  grapple,  and  to  dose.  And  this  peatbaps 
will  be  enough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single'  strength.  He 
interim  of  unsweating*  themsd ves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before 
meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 
composing  their  travail 'd*  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmcmies 
of  Musick  heard  or  learnt;  either  while  the  skilful  Organist  plies  bis 
grave  and  fanded  descant',  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  Sympbooj 
with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well 
studied  chords  of  some  dioice  composer,  sometimes  the  Lute,  or  soft 
organ  stop  waiting  on  degant  Voices  dther  to  Religious,  martial  or 
dvil  Ditties;  whidh  if  wise  men  and  Prophets  be  not  eztreamly  out 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustick  harshness  and  distempered  passions. 
The  like  also  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  Meat  to  assist  and 
cherish  Nature  in  her  first  concoction\  and  send  their  minds  back  to 
study  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  f diow'd  it*  dose 
under  vi^ant  eyes  till  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are  bj  a 
sudden  alarum  or  watch  word,  to  be  call'd  out  to  their  milita^  motions 
under  side  or  covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont: 
first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  Horse-back,  to  all  the  Art  of 
Cavalry;  That  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness,  and  daily 
muster,  serv'd  out  the  rudiments  of  their  Souldiership  inaUtbe  skill  of 
Embattdling,  Marching,  Encamping,  Fortifying,  Besieging,  and 
Battering,  with  all  the  hdps  of  andent  and  modem  stratagems, 

*  Use  of  their  Weapon,  fencing. 

*Gripe8.  The  verb  gnpe  is  to  grasp,  hold  fast;  German  grdfen.  Wra^wi, 
the  middle  English  for  wrestle  was  wraxlen,  wrastlen,  or  wraakien,  or  ei8« 
wrastle,  wraskle,  wrazle.  . 

^Single,  in  wrestling  they  would  eontend  singly  one  with  another.  Tbis  s 
in  contrast  to  the  coinbinea  military  exercises  mentioned  afterwards. 

*Un8ti>eaHng,  cooling  themsdves  after  ezerdse. 

•rrawtTd/' wearied."  . 

^DeseatU  ia  the  harmony  which  accompanies  the  plain  song  or  ground 
subject. 

^Concoction,  "digestion." 

*/t,  i.  e.,  study. 
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Tacticks  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  War 
come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  Commanders  in  the  service  of  their 
Countiy.  They  would  not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and 
hopeful  armies,  suffer'  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed 
away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft 
supplied:  they  would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecrutible*  Coloneb 
of  twenty  men  in  a  Company  to  quaff  out,  or  convey  into  secret  hoards, 
the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  a  miserable  remnant:  yet  in  the  mean 
while  to  be  over-master'd  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
souldeiy  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  that 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  Govemours,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,  besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad;  In  those  venial  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injuiy  and  suQen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out,  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
her  rejoycing  with  Heaven  and  flarth.  I  should  not  therefore  be  a 
perswader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  year*  that 
they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  Companies  with 
prudent  and  staid  Guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  Land:  learning 
and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building  and 
of  soil,  for  Towns  and  Tillage,  Harbours  and  Ports  for  Trade.  Some-' 
times  taking  Sea  as  far  as  to  our  Navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  scaling  and  of  Sea-fight.  These 
ways  would  try  all  their  pecuUar  gifts  of  Nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair 
opportunities  to  advance  it  self  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  Nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those 
old  admired  Vertues  and  Excellencies,  with  far  more  advantage  now 
in  this  purity*  of  Christian  knowledge.    Nor  shall  we  then  need  the 

^7"^  wovM  not  then,..8uffer.'^l£y  friend,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  this  subject  tells  me  that  this  passage  evidently  refers  to  Essex. 
''The  constant  diminution  of  his  army  thru  1643  from  sickness  and  desertion 
was  a  constant  subject  of  complaint,  and  there  was  information  given  to 
Parliament  in  the  end  of  that  year  of  companies  with  only  twenty  men  in 
them  near  London  amongst  those  serving  under  Essex."  He  also  kindly 
sends  me  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of  Agostini  (the  Venetian  Secretary)  of 
Julv  4,  1643,  which  says  that  Essex's  army  was  greatly  diminished  "delle 
fughe  et  delle  malattie"  so  that  he  cannot  keep  the  field  without  supply. 
There  was  talk  of  deposing  him  but  they  feared  to  do  it. 

*UnreeruHble  appears  to  mean  ''not  able  to  obtain  recruits. " 

*Year  ^  years.  This  was  formerly  unaltered  in  the  plural,  representing  a 
Saxon  neuter  the  same  in  singular  and  plural. 

^Puriiy^  old  English  martial  prowess  coupled  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformed 
religion. 
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Monneurt  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopefull  Youth  into  their  slight'  and 
prodigal  custodies  and  send  them  over  back  again  transfonn'd  into 
Mimicks,  Apes,  and  Kicshoes*.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  Coun- 
tries at  three  or  four  and  twoitj*  years  of  age»  not  to  learn  Principles 
but  to  enlarge  Experience,  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by 
that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men 
where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  {daces 
who  are  best  and  most  eminent.  And  perhaps  then  other  Nations 
will  be  glad  to  visit  us  for  their  Breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their 
own  Country. 

Now  lastly  for  their  Diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  say,  save  onlj 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house;  for  much  time  dse  would  be 
lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got;  and  that  it  should  be  {dain, 
healthful,  and  moderate  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversie.  Tlius  Mr. 
Harilib^  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your  desire  was,  d  that 
which  at  several  times  I  had  discourst  with  you  concerning  the  be$t 
and  Noblest  way  of  Education;  not  beginning  as  some  have  dmie  from 
the  Cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many  considerations,  if  brent; 
had  not  been  my  scope,  many  other  circumstances  also  I  could  have 
mentioned,  but  this  to  such  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make  tnal 
for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough.  Only  I  believe  that  this  is 
not  a  Bow  for  eveiy  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a  Teacher; 
but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave 
Ulysses\  yet  I  am  withall  perswaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more 
easie  in  the  assay*,  than  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and  much  more 
illustrious :  howb^t  not  more  difficult  then  I  imagine,  and  that  imagin- 
ation presents  me  with  nothing  but  veiy  happy  and  very  possible 
according  to  best  wishes;  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this  age  have 
spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend* 

^Slight,  here  «  vile  or  bad  just  like  its  homologue  the  German  gehUeht, 
*Kic9hoe8  is  another  spelling  of  Kickshaws  which  means  a  delicacy  or  fao- 
tastical  dish  being  derivea  from  the  French  qudque  cKobs, 

*  Three  or  four  and  twenty.  The  grand  tour  is  to  be  taken  at  this  mature  ag< 
not  at  16  or  17.  Locke  recommends  travd  at  any  early  age  or  else  deferred 
until  the  education  is  complete.    ' '  The  time  I  should  thmk  fittest  for  a  youoc 

gentleman  to  be  sent  abroad  would  be  either  when  he  is  younger  under  i 
iitor,  whom  he  mis ht  be  the  better  for,  or  when  he  is  some  vears  omer  without 
a  governor,  when  he  is  of  a^e  to  govern  himself  and  make  observatioDs  of 
whiat  he  finds  in  other  countries  worthy  his  notice,  and  that  mieht  be  of  use  to 
him  after  his  return;  and  when  beinr  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lavs 
and  fashions,  the  natural  and  moral  advantSges  and  defects  of  his  ova 
countij,  he  has  something  to  exchange  with  those  abroad,  from  whose  con' 
versation  he  hoped  to  reap  any  knowledge. " 

^Horner  gave  Ulyssee,  when  Ulysses  returned  home  after  his  wanderioP* 

Penelope  offersd  to  give  her  hand  to  any  of  her  suitors  who  could  bend  tfi« 

bow  of  Ulysses.    None  could  bend  the  bow  except  Ulysses  ~ ' 

^Aesay  »  essay  an  attempt. 


/Rilton 


By  Samuel  Johnson 

From  Johnson's  "  LdveB  of  the  Poets  " 

IHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from 
the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one 
of  whom  forfeited  his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Which  side  he  took  I  know  not;  his  descendant 
inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  a 
zealous  Papist,  who  disinherited  his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  recourse  for  his 
support  to  the  profession  of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being  still  to  be  found ;  and 
his  reputation  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  common  literature,  as  hi^ 
son  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He 
married  a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh  family,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the  poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the 
law,  and  adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  king's  party,  for  which 
he  was  a  while  persecuted;  but  having  by  his  brother's  interest  ob- 
tained permission  to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so  honorably 
by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he 
was  knighted  and  made  a  judge;  but,  his  constitution  being  too  weak 
for  business,  he  retired  before  any  disreputable  compliances  became 
necessary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  married  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune  to  Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
rose  in  the  Crown-ofBce  to  be  secondaiy:  by  him  she  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is 
derived  the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  manners. 

John  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's  house,  at  the  Spread  Eagle, 
in  Bread  street,  Dec.  9,  1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous  about  his  education; 
for  he  was  instructed  at  first  by  private  tuition  under  the  care  of 
Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Hamburgh,  and  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  think  well,  since 
his  scholar  considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill; 
and  removed,  in  \he  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  college, 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,  Feb.  12, 1624. 
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He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  he 
himself,  by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of 
which  the  learned  Politian  has  given  him  an  example,  seems  to  com- 
mend the  eariiness  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of  posterity. 
But  the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  his  contemporary  Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  it  is  diflBcult  to  fonn  an  estimate;  many  have  excelled  MjltoD  in 
their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like  **  Paradise  Lost. " 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he  translated  or 
versified  two  Psalms,  114  and  186,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the 
public  eye;  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations;  they  would  in  any 
numerous  school  have  obtained  praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writtoi  in  his  dghteenth 
year,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors 
with  very  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hampton,  the  trans- 
lator of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  MOton  was  the 
first  Englishman  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be  made,  they  are  very 
few:  Haddon  and  Ascham,  the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  howevi^ 
they  may  have  succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than  they 
provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  anything  worthy  of  notice  before 
the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  Alabaster's  **  Roxana. " 

Of  these  exercises,  which  the  rules  of  the  university  required,  some 
were  published  by  him  in  his  maturer  years.  They  had  been  un- 
doubtedly applauded ;  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  f oim :  yet  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  r^arded  in  his  college  with  no  great 
fondness.  That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but  the  unkind- 
ness  with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely  n^ative.  I  am 
ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last 
students  in  either  university  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of 
corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected  to  him, 
that  he, was  expelled :  this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not 
true;  but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  **  Diodati,"  that  he  had 
incurred  "  rustication, "  a  temporaiy  dismission  into  the  country,  with 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term.  *  *  *  It  may  be  conjectured,  from  the 
wiUingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile. 
that  its  cause  was  such  as  gave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  d^rees :  that  of  bachelor  in  1628,  and  that 
of  master  in  168£;  but  he  left  the  university  with  no  kindness  for  its 
institution,  alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  severity  of  his  governors, 
or  his  own  captious  perverseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  be  known» 
but  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings.    His  scheme  of  education* 
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inscribed  to  Hartlib»  supersedes  all  academical  instruction,  being 
intended  to  comprise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar,  till  they  proceed,  as  it 
is  called  Masters  of  Art.  And  in  his  discourse  "on  the  likeliest  Way 
to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,"  he  ingeniously  proposes  thi^ 
the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should 
be  applied  to  such  academies  all  over  the  land  where  languages  and 
arts  may  be  taught  together;  so  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up 
to  a  competency  of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means  sudi 
of  them  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to  support  themselves  (without 
tithes)  by  the  latter,  may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers. 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  con- 
ducted, is,  that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted 
to  act  plays,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic 
and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trincalos,  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostituting 
the  shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were  near  having,  to  the 
eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles. 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man,  who,  when  he  mentions  his 
exile  from  the  college,  relates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theater  afford  him.  Plays  were  therefore 
only  criminal  when  they  were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  university  with  a  design  of  entering  into  the  church, 
but  in  time  altered  his  mind;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman,  must  ''subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which, 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  could  retch,  he  must  straight 
perjure  himself.''  He  thought  it  " better  to  prefer  a'blameless  silence 
before  the  ofBce  of  speaking,  bought  and  b^un  with  servitude  and 
forswearing." 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied  to  the  subscription  of  the 
Articles;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical 
obedience.  I  know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to  thwart  his 
opinions:  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience,  whether  canonical  or  dvil, 
raised  his  indignation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  perhaps  not  yet 
advanced  to  a  settled  resolution  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  friends,  who  had  reproved  his  suspended  and  dilatory  life, 
which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fan- 
tastic luxury  of  various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  persuade  him  that  the 
delay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the 
desire  of  obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task;  and  that  he  goes  on '' not 
taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it  gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit. " 
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When  he  left  the  university^  he  returned  to  his  f ather,  then  residiDg 
at  Horton»  in  Buckinghamshire^  with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  m 
which  time  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
With  what  limitations  this  universality  is  to  be  understood,  who  shall 
inform  us  ? 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  so  much  should  have  (kme 
nothing  else ;  but  MOton  found  time  to  write  the  *'  Masque  of  Comus," 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales,  in  1G34;  and  had  the  honor  of  being  acted  by  the  Eaxi 
of  Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is  derived  from 
Homer's  '*  Circe";  but  we  never  can  refuse  to  any  modem  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  from  Homer. 

His  next  production  was  *'  Lycidas,"  an  elegy,  written  in  1687,  oa 
the  death  of  Mr.  King,  son  of  Sir  John  King,  Secretary  for  Irdand  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles.  King  was  much  a  favoiite 
at  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honor  to  his  memoiy. 
Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  writers  may  be  discovered  bj  a 
mixture  of  longer  and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tuscan 
poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  church  by  some  lines  which  are  inte^ 
preted  as  threatening  its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written  his  "Arcades";  for 
while  he  liveid  at  Horton  he  used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a 
few  days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  *'Arcades"  made  part  of  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weaiy  of  the  countiy ,  and  had  some  purpose 
of  taking  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother 
set  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his  father's  consent, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  directions;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of 
prudence  i  pensieri  stretti^  ed  il  viso  scioUo;  "thoughts  dose,  and 
looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to  Paris;  where,  by  the 
favor  of  Lord  Scudamore,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius* 
then  residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambassador  from  Christina  of 
Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hasted  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with 
particular  diligence  studied  the  language  and  literature;  and  tho  he 
seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  countiji 
stayed  two  months  at  Florence;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the 
academies,  and  produced  his  compositions  with  such  applause  as 
appears  to  have  ^calted  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and  confirmed  hici  in 
the  hope,  that, "'  by  labor  and  intense  study,  which, "  says  he,  **  I  take 
to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature, " 
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he  might  **  leave  something  so  written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die.  '* 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  had  the  usual  concomitant 
of  great  abilities,  a  lofty  and  steady  confidence  in  himself,  perhaps  not 
without  some  contempt  of  others;  for  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his  praise  he  was  veiy  frugal ;  as  he  set 
its  value  h^h,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a  security 
against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain  preservative  from  oblivion. 

f  At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit  wanted 
distinction.  Carlo  Dati  presented  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  tumid  lapidary  style;  and  Frandni  wrote  him  an  ode,  of 
which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise;  the  rest  are  perhaps  too 
di£Fuse  on  common  topics ;  but  the  last  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sienna  to  Bome,  where 
he  was  again  received  with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  the  great. 
Holstenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  had  resided  three 
years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini :  and  he,  at  a 
musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the 
hand  into  the  assembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tetrastich:  neither  of  them  of  much  value.  The  Italians 
were  gainers  by  this  literary  commerce;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  tho  not  secure  against  a  stem  grammarian,  turn 
the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton's  favor. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are,  he  was  proud  enough 
to  publish  them  before  his  poems;  tho  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
but  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  non  tarn  de  se,  quam  supra  se. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two  months :  a  time  indeed 
sufficient,  if  he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures;  but  certainly  too  short  for 
the  contemplation  of  learning,  policy,  or  manners. 

From  Rome  be  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  company  of  a  hermit,  a 
companion  from  whom  little  could  be  expected;  yet  to  him  Milton 
owed  his  introduction  to  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  been  be- 
fore the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso  was  enough  delighted  with  his 
accomplishments  to  honor  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he  com- 
mends him  for  everything  but  his  religion :  and  Milton,  in  return,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raised  a  high  opinion 
of  English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece;  but  hearing 
of  the  differences  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pass  his  life  in  foreign  amuse- 
ments  while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for  their  rights.  He 
therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  tho  the  merchants  informed  him  of 
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plola  laid  against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  ot  his  conTersa- 
timis  on  religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that  there  was  do 
danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither 
obtruding  nor  shunning  controversy.  He  had  peihi^ps  given  some 
offoice  by  visiting  Gidileo,  then  a  pnscnier  in  the  Inquisition  for 
philosophical  heresy;  and  at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by 
his  declarations  on  religious  questions,  he  had  excluded  liitn,<M*lf  from 
some  distinctions  which  he  ^ould  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But 
such  conduct,  tho  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  sufBdoitly  safe ;  and  Milton 
stayed  two  months  more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Voiice; 
and,  having  sent  away  a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  traveled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  a  congenial  element,  and  became  acquainted 
with  John  Diodati  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors 
of  divinity.  From  Geneva  he  passed  thru  France;  and  came  home 
after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Charles  Diodati; 
a  man  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  Epitaphium  Damonis," 
written  with  the  common  but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russell,  a  tailor  in  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John  and 
Edward  Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he 
took  a  house  and  gardoi  in  Aldersgate  street,  which  was  not  then 
so  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of  the  street 
Here  he  received  more  boys,  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  notour  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 
of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  snudl  performances,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home  because  his  countrymoi  are  contending  for  their 
liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding  school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  schoolmaster;  but 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  Us  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and  all  tell  what  they  do  not  know 
to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider  as 
in  itself  disgraceful.    His  father  was  alive;  his  allowance  was  not 
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ample;  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  useful  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  perfonned  wonders;  and 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldersgate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  his  horse.  Every  man 
that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow  ad- 
vances he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and 
to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects,  such  as  Georgic,  and  astronomical 
treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement  which 
seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley, 
who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to 
the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  coUege. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are 
virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetu- 
ally moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our  inter- 
course with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary;  our  speculations  upon 
matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of 
such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his 
moral  and  prudential  character  immediatdy  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most 
materials  for  conversation;  and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by 
poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  para- 
doxical; for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side. 
It  was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specu- 
lations upon  life;  but  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
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attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  aeem  to  think  that  we  are  fJaoed 
here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates 
was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to  do  good 
and  avoid  evil. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
veiy  eminent  for  knowledge;  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of 
which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard. 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  eveiything  else  which  he  undertook,  he 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  in  no  reason  for  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  carc^l  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Eveiy  Sunday  was  spent  up<m 
theology,  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  di^;  only 
now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indul- 
gence with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times,  and  lent 
his  breath  to  blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
treatise  of  Reformation  in  two  books,  against  the  established  church, 
being  willing  to  help  the  Puritans,  who  were,  he  says, "'  inferior  to  the 
Prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  ''an  Humble  Remonstrance, 
in  defence  of  Episcopacy";  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word  Smectymnuus,  gave 
their  answer.  Of  this  answer  a  confutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher;  and  to  the  confutation  Milton  published  a  re^dy, 
entitled,  '*  Of  Prdatical  Episcopacy,  and  whether  it  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimonies  which  are 
alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some  late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under 
the  Name  of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh. " 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his  contemptuous  mention 
of  Usher,  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  Puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners.  His  next  work  was  "  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,"  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  1642.  In  this  book  he  dis- 
covers, not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with  calm  confidence,  his 
high  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and  promises  to  undertake  something, 
he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honor  to  his  country. 
*'  This, ''  says  he, '"  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  out  His  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  touch 
and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  He  pleases.    To  this  must  be  added. 
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industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all 
seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  some  measure  be 
compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation. ' '  From  a  promise 
like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expected  the 
** Paradise  Lost." 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamphlets,  upon  the  same 
question.  To  one  of  his  antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  was  **  vomi- 
ted out  of  the  university, "  he  answers  in  general  terms :  **  The  fellows 
of  the  college  wherein  I  spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had 
taken  two  d^rees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  times  how  much 
better  it  would  content  them  that  I  should  stay. — As  for  the  common 
approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem 
or  disesteem  myself  the  more  for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if 
he  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the  physician  who 
could  not  judge  by  what  she  and  her  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited, 
that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach,  but  the  better 
she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness; 
but  before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  with  strong  physic. 
The  university,  in  the  time  of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger 
judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less.  ** 

This  is  surely  tibe  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  been 
injured.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts;  and,  because  he  has  been  suspected  of  inconti- 
nence, gives  an  account  of.  his  own  purity;  "That  if  I  be  justly  charged,'* 
says  he,  "  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold  shame.  *' 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  was  that  of  his 
antagonist.  This  roughness  he  justifies  by  great  examples,  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : ""  Lest  I  should  take 
him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate, 
one  who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court-cupboard,  he  will 
bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  himself;  and  sets  me  out  half-a-dozen 
phthisical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping  short  in  the  meas- 
ure of  convulsion  fits;  in  which  labor  the  agony  of  his  wit  having 
escaped  narrowly,  instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a 
quantity  of  thumb-ring  posies. — ^Andthus  ends  this  section,  or  rather 
dissection,  of  himself."  Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of  Mil- 
ton; his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  offensive.  Such  is  his  malig- 
nity, ''that  hell  grows  darker  at  his  frown." 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex,  came  to  reside  in  his 
house,  and  his  school  increased.  At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Powel,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Oxfordshire.  He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
4dl  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.    The  lady,  however,  seems  not 
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much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleasuxes  of  spare  diet  and  hard  studj; 
f or»  as  Philips  rektes,  *'  having  for  a  month  led  a  jdulosophic  life,  after 
having  been  used  at  home  to  a  great  house,  and  much  ocHnpany  and 
joviahty,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  to 
have  her  company  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer,  whidi  was 
granted,  upon  a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas.  ** 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife;  he  pursued  his  8tu(fiei, 
and  now  and  then  visited  the  Lady  Margaret  Lagh,  whom  he  has 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michaehnas  arrived ;  bat  the 
lady  had  no  inclination  to  return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's 
habitation,  and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  her  promise.  He  sent 
her  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer;  he  sent  more  with  the  same  success. 
It  could  be  alleged  that  letters  miscany;  he  therefore  despatdied  a 
messenger,  being  by  this  time  too  angiy  to  go  himself.  His  messenger 
was  sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The  family  of  the  Uufy  were 
Cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Milton 's,  less 
provocation  than  this  might  have  raised  violent  resentment.  IhOtoB 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedience;  and,  bdng  one  of 
those  who  could  easily  find  argumoits  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  1644)  '*The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  **  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce,*'  and 
the  next  year  his  **  Tetrachordon,  Expositions  upon  the  four  diicf 
Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Maniage.'* 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  dorgy, 
who,  then  holding  their  famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured 
that  the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords;  ''but  that  house," 
says  Wood,  "whether  approving  the  doctrine,  or  not  favoring  hb 
accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  him.  ** 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written  against  him,  nor  any- 
thing by  any  writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonist  that  appeared  is 
styled  by  him,  ''A  Serving  Man  turned  Solicitor."  Howel,  in  his 
Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with  contempt;  and  it  was,  I  sup- 
pose, thought  more  worthy  of  derision  than  of  confutation.  He  com- 
plains of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of  which  the  first  is  contemptible, 
and  the  second  not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  tl^ 
Presbyterians,  whom  he  had  favored  before.  He  that  changes  his 
party  by  his  humor  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that  changes  it  by  his 
interest;  he  loves  himself  rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  Milton  was  not  an 
unresisting  su£Ferer  of  injuries;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to 
put  his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young  woman  of  great 
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acoomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was,  how- 
ever, not  ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavor  a  reunion.  He 
went  sometimes  to  the  house  of  one  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the 
lane  of  St.  Martin's-le-6rand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual  visits  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  wife  come  from  another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness 
on  her  knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while;  '*but  partly," 
says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous  nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconcilia- 
tion than  to  perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  strong 
intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  brought  him  to  an  act  of 
oblivion  and  a  fair  league  of  peace.  '*  It  were  injurious  to  omit  that 
Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 
house,  when  they  were  distressed,  with  other  Royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  **  Areopagitica,  a  speech  of 
Mr.  John  Milton  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing."  The 
danger  of  such  unbounded  Uberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding  it, 
have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of  government,  which  human 
-understanding  seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be 
published  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously  approved, 
power  must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth;  if  every  dreamer  of  inno- 
vations may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement;  if 
«very  murmurer  at  government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be 
no  peace;  and  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the 
authors;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish,  tho  not 
prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions  which  that  society  shall  think 
pernicious;  but  this  punishment,  tho  it  may  crush  the  author,  pro- 
motes the  book;  and  it  seems  not  more  reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of 
printing  unrestrained  because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted,  because  by  our  laws 
we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or  domestic,  poetry  was 
never  long  out  of  his  thoughts. 

About  this  time  (1645)  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems 
appeared,  in  which  the  '* Allegro,"  and  ''Penseroso,"  with  some 
others  were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  laiger  house  in  Barbican  for  the  reception  of 
scholars;  but  the  numerous  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  gener- 
ously granted  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In  time,  how- 
ever, Uiey  went  away;  "and  the  house  again,"  says  Philips,  "now 
looked  like  a  house  of  the  Muses  only,  tho  the  accession  of  scholars 
was  not  great.  Possibly  his  having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  education 
of  youth  may  have  be^  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling  him 
pedagog  and  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  is  well  known  he  never  set  up 
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for  a  public  school,  to  teach  all  the  young  fiy  of  a  parish,  but  oolj  was 
wOling  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  his  relations,  and  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  savored  in  the  least  of  pedantir." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  ertenuate  what  cannot  be  denied, 
and  what  might  be  confessed  without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a 
man  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employment.  This,  how- 
ever,  his  warmest  friends  seem  not  to  have  found;  they  therefore  shift 
and  paliate.  He  did  not  sell  literature  to  all  comers  at  an  open  shop; 
he  was  a  chamber-milliner,  and  measured  his  commodities  onlv  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  state  of  degra- 
dation, tells  us  that  it  was  not  long  continued;  and»  to  raise  his  char- 
acter again,  has  a  mind  to  invest  hun  with  militaiy  splendor:  **  He  is 
much  mistakoi,"  he  says,  ''if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  design 
of  making  him  an  adjutant  general  in  Sir  William  Waller's  army.  But 
the  new-modeling  of  the  anny  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  d^ign." 
An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  by  having  been 
only  "  designed,  about  that  time,"  if  a  man  ** be  not  mudi  mistaken.*' 
Milton  shall  be  a  pedagog  no  longer;  for,  if  Philips  be  not  mud 
mistakoi,  somebody  at  some  time  designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-modeled  (1645),  he  re- 
moved to  a  smaller  house  in  Holbom,  which  opened  backward  into 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have  published  anything 
afterwards  till  the  king's  death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  con- 
demned by  the  Presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  it,  **  and  to 
compose  the  minds  of  the  people." 

He  made  some  remarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  Ormond 
and  the  Irish  rebels.  While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  peiiiaps 
did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated ;  and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantij 
watch  the  influence  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  gradual  prevalence 
of  opinions,  first  willingly  admitted,  and  then  habitually  indulged;  if 
objections,  by  being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  8upe^ 
induced  conviction,  he  yet  shared  only  the  conunon  weakne»  of 
mankind,  and  might  be  no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But«  as 
faction  sddom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it  might  find  him,  Miltoo 
is  suspected  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  *'Icon  Basilike/' 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was  now  made  Latin  secretary, 
employed  him  to  censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's 
^'Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  long,  whom  he  chaiges,  in  his 
*'  loonodastes,*'  with  the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in 
the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity  had  emboldened  the 
advocates  for  r^Mellion  to  insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great:  **  Who 
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■  • 

would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity — 
as,  immediately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  spedid  reUc  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a 
prayer  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathoi  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  P" 

The  papers  which  the  king  gave  to  Dr.  Juzon  on  the  scaffold  the 
regicides  took  away;  so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the  question  with  great 
care,  was  inclined  to  think  them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adap- 
tation was  innocent,  and  they  who  could  so  noisily  censure  it,  with  a 
little  extension  of  their  maUce  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to 
accuse. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered  in  Holland,  em- 
ployed Salmasius,  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a 
defense  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy;  and,  to  incite  lus  industry,  gave 
him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred  Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of 
skill  in  languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity  of  emendatory 
criticism,  idmost  exceeding  all  hope  of  human  attainment;  and  having 
by  excessive  praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himself, 
tho  he  probably  had  not  much  considered  the  principles  of  society  or 
the  right  of  government,  undertook  the  employment  without  distrust 
of  his  own  qualifications;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was  won- 
derful, in  1649  published  *'  Defensio  Regis.  ** 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  su£Bciait  answer;  which  he 
peifonned  (1651)  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or  whose  arguments  were 
worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton's  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  and 
more  pointed;  but  he  delights  himself  with  teasing  his  adversary  as 
much  as  with  confuting  him.  He  makes  a  foolish  allusion  of  Salma- 
sius, whose  doctrine  he  considers  as  servUe  and  unmanly,  to  the  stream 
of  Salmasius,  which,  whoever  entered,  left  half  his  viriUty  behind  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a  scold. 
Tu  es  OaUuBt  says  Milton,  et^  ut  aiunt,  nimium  gcMinaceus.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  renowned  for  criticism, 
with  vicious  Latin.  He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he  has  used 
Persona^  which,  according  to  Milton,  signifies  only  a  Maskp  in  a  sense 
not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it  as  we  apply  Person.  But  as 
Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced 
the  charge  of  a  solecism  by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  soledstical, 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think 
some  one  before  him,  has  remarked,  prapino  te  grammatisHs  tui$ 
vapulandum. "  From  vapulo^  which  has  a  passive  sense*  vapulandia 
can  never  be  derived.    No  man  forgets  his  original  trade:  the  rights  of 
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nations,  and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  gimmmaiiaas 
discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was  weak  of  body  and 
dim  of  sight;  but  his  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  heaUk 
was  supplied  by  seal.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  his  book  was  much  read;  for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and 
elegance,  easily  gains  attention;  and  he,  who  t<dd  every  man  that  he 
was  equal  to  his  king,  could  hardly  want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salinasius  was  not  dispersed  with  equal 
rapidity,  or  read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taajp^ 
only  the  stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  unpleasing  duty  of  sab- 
mission  ;  and  he  had  been  so  long  not  only  the  monarch,  but  the  tyrant 
of  literature,  that  almost  all  mankind  were  ddighted  to  find  him  defied 
and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet  considered  as  any  one's  rival.  If 
Christina,  as  is  said,  commended  the  defence  of  the  people,  her  pur- 
pose must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  who  was  then  at  court ;  for  neither 
her  civil  station,  nor  her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  favor 
the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen,  and  by  temper  despotic 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton's  book,  treated 
with  neglect,  there  is  not  much  proof;  but  to  a  man,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  admiration,  a  UtUe  praise  of  his  antagonist  would  be  su«B- 
ciently  o£Fensive,  and  might  indine  him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which 
however  he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  ccmtempt,  but  with  a 
train  of  attendants  scarce  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  imperfect,  was  published 
by  his  son  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration. 

As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with  losing  his  eyes  in  the  quaird, 
Milton  delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
masius's  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  malignity  than  reason. 
Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  8,  1658;  and,  as  controvertists  are 
commonly  said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Milton  was  flattered 
with  the  credit  of  destroying  him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament  by  the  authority  of 
which  he  had  destroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch  himself, 
under  the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more  than  kingly 
power.  That  his  authority  was  lawful,  never  was  pret^ided;  he 
himself  founded  his  only  right  in  necessity;  but  Milton,  having  now 
tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  would  not  return  to  hungtf 
and  philosophy,  but,  continuing  to  exercise  his  office  under  a  manifest 
usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had  defoided. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  slaveiy; 
that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some  acts  which 
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seemed  to  him  unlawful  should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flatteries 
to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years;  but  his  vigor  of  intellect 
was  such,  that  he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin 
secretary,  or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind  was  too  eager  to 
be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to  be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  having  left  him 
three  daughters.  As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not 
long  continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her;  but  after  a  short  time 
married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hack- 
ney, a  woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his  own.  She  died, 
within  a  year,  of  childbirth,  or  some  distemper  that  followed  it;  and 
her  husband  honored  her  memory  with  a  poor  sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  "Defensio  PopuU"  was  published  in 
1651,  called  '*  Apologia  pro  R^e  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis 
Polypragmatid  (alias  Miltoni)  defensionem  destructivam  Regis  et 
PopuU."  Of  this  the  author  was  not  known;  but  Milton  and  his 
nephew  Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  answer  so  much 
corrected  by  him,  that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bram- 
hal;  and,  Imowing  him  no  friend  to  r^ddes,  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had  known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  '^R^ii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Coelum."  Of 
this  the  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendaiy 
of  Canterbury;  but  Moms,  or  More,  a  French  minister,  having  the 
care  of  its  publication,  was  treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton,  in  his 
**  Defensio  Secunda,''  and  overwhelmed  with  such  violence  of  invec- 
tive, that  he  began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and  gave  his  perse- 
cutors the  means  of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was  now 
in  great  danger;  but  Milton's  pride  operated  against  his  malignity; 
'and  both  he  and  his  friendsweremore  willing  that  Du  Moulin  should 
escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted  of  mistake. 

bi  this  second  Defense  he  shows  that  his  doquence  is  not  merdy 
satirical;  the  rudeness  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of 
his  flattery. 

Csesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not  more 
servile  or  more  d^ant  flatteiy.  Having  exposed  the  unskilfulness  or 
selfishness  of  the  former  government,  '*We  are  left,'*  says  Milton, 
''to  oursdves:  the  whole  national  interest  fdl  into  our  hands,  and 
subsists  only  in  your  abiUties.  To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and 
resistless,  every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who,  without  equal  quali- 
fications, aspire  to  equal  honors,  who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit 
greater  than  thdr  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition 
of  human  sodety    nothing   is  more    pleasing    to    (rod,    or   more 
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agreeable  to  reascm,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  have  the 
sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by  general  ocHifessicMi;  sudi  tit 
the  things  achieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils,  the  leader  of  udcod- 
quered  armies,  the  father  of  your  country;  for  by  that  title  does  eveij 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  wdimtaiy  praise.  '* 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence,  he  fousd 
leisure  to  defend  himself.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication  against 
More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called  the  author  of 
the  '^Begii  Sanguinis  Clamor."  In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vAt- 
mence  nor  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit.  Monu  eH 
an  Mcmuif  an  uterque  idem  esif  He  then  remembers  that  Moras  is 
Latin  for  a  mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known  transformation : 

— ^Poma  alba  ferebat 
Quae  post  nigra  tulit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies;  and  he  from  this  time 
gave  himself  up  to  his  private  studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  the  Protector  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was 
considered  as  of  great  importance ;  for,  when  a  treaty  with  Sweden  was 
artfully  suspended,  the  delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton  s 
indisposition;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  provoked  to  express  his 
wonder  that  only  one  man  in  EngUmd  could  write  L^atin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing  himself  disencumbered 
from  external  interruptions,  he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former 
purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works  which  he  had  planned 
for  his  future  employment — ^an  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary  seems  a  work  of  all  others  least  practicable 
in  a  state  of  blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
inspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton  probably  have  begun  it, 
after  he  had  lost  his  eyes;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  ''almost  to  his  dying  day;  but  the  papers 
were  so  discomposed  and  deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 

Eress. "    The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary  printed  at  Cambridge, 
ad  the  use  of  those  collections  in  three  folios;  but  what  was  their  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known. 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors,  when  they  can  only  be 
consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  obtained;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  diflSculty  of  consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton*s 
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narrative  at  the  Conquest — a  period  at  which  affairs  were  not  very 
intricate,  nor  authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much  deliberation,  long 
choosing,  and  beginning  late,  he  fixed  upon  '*  Paradise  Lost, ''  a  design 
so  comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by  success.  He  had 
once  designed  to  celebrate  King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to 
Mansus;  but  "Arthur  was  reserved,''  says  Fenton,  "to  another  des- 
tiny." 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  manuscript, 
and  to  be  seen  in  a  library  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild  dramas  which  were 
anciently  called  Mysteries ;  and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  tenns  part  of 
a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of  Satan's  address  to  the 
Sun.  These  mysteries  consist  of  allegorical  persons,  such  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of  "Paradise  Lost"  there 
are  two  plans : — 


The  Persons. 

The  Persons. 

Michael. 

Moses. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom,  Heavenly 

Heavenly  Love. 

Love. 

Lucifer. 

The  Evening  Star,  Hesperus. 

Adam ) 

Eve     )  with  the  Serpent. 

Chorus  of  Ajigels. 

Lucifer. 

Conscience. 

Adam. 

Death. 

Eve. 

Labor, 

Conscience. 

Sickness, 

Labor, 

Discontent, 

-  Mutes. 

Sickness, 

Ignorance, 
with  others; 

Discontent, 
Ignorance, 

*■  Mutes. 

Faith. 

Fear, 

Hope. 

Death, 

Charity. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 

Paradise  Lost. 

The  Persons. 

Moses,  by  way  of  prolog,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true  body; 
that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount;  declares  the 
like  of  Enodi  and  Elijah;  besides  the  purity  of  the  place,  that  certain 
pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds,  preserve  it  from  corruption;  whence 
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exhorts  to  the  sight  of  God;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam  in  the  stale  ot 

innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

Justice,     I 

Mercy,      >debatingwhatshoiildbeeomeof  man,if  hefall. 

Wisdom,  ) 

Chorus  of  Angds  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 

Acrn. 

Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sing  the  marriage-song,  and  describe  Paradise. 

ACT  m. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 

Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's  rebellion  and  fall. 

ACT  IV. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  teUs  the  good  Adam  has  lost. 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labor,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Famine,  Pesti-  ) 

lence.  Sickness,  Discontent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  >  Mutes. 
Death,  ) 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.    Likewise  Winter,  Heat,  Tempest 

etc. 
Faith        ) 

Hope,        >  comfort  him  and  instruct  him. 
Charity,    ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have  produced  only  aii 
allegoiy  or  mysteiy.  The  following  sketch  seems  to  have  attained 
more  maturity. 

Adam  Unpabadibed. 

The  angel  Gabriel  either  descending  or  entering;  showing,  since 
this  globe  was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heav^ai, 
describes  Paradise.  Next  the  chorus,  showing  the  reason  of  his  com- 
ing to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradise,  after  Lucifer's  rebdlion,  by  command 
from  Grod;  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and  know  more 
concerning  this  excellent  new  creature,  man.    The  angel  Grabrid,  as 
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by  his  name  signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  paradise  with  a  more 
free  ofBce,  passes  by  the  station  of  the  chorus,  and,  desired  by  them, 
relates  what  he  knew  of  man;  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love 
and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer  appears;  after  his  overthrow, 
bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge  on  man.  The  chorus  prepare  resis' 
tance  on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  discourse  of  enmity  on 
either  side,  he  departs:  whereat  the  chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and 
victoiy  in  heaven,  against  him  and  his  accomplices:  as  before,  after 
the  firat  act,  was  sung  a  hymn  of  the  creation.  Here  again  may  appear 
Lucifer,  relating  and  exulting  in  what  he  had  done  to  the  destruction 
of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  this  time  been  seduced  by 
the  serpent,  appears  confusedly  covered  with  leaves.  Conscience  in  a 
shape  accuses  him;  Justice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jehovah 
called  for  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  chorus  entertains  the  stage, 
and  is  infonned  by  some  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  the 
chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall;  Adam  then  and  Eve  return;  accuse  one 
another;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife;  is  stubborn 
in  his  offence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him,  convinces  him. 
The  chorus  admonishes  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  of  Lucifer's 
example  of  impenitence.  The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of 
Paradise;  but  before  causes  to  pass  before  his  eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask 
of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is  humbled,  relents,  despairs ; 
at  last  Mercy  comforts  him,  promises  the  Messiah;  then  calls  in  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity;  instructs  him;  he  repents,  gives  (rod  the  glory, 
submits  to  his  penalty.  The  chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare 
this  with  the  former  draft. 

These  are  veiy  imperfect  rudiments  of  ^'Paradise  Lost";  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent 
possibiUties  of  excellence;  nor  could  there  be  any  more  delightful 
entertainment  than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and 
to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  advanced  by  accidental 
hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labor  which  blindness  cannot 
obstruct,  and  therefore  he  naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  the  indul- 
gence of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He  had  done 
what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previous  to  poetical  excellence;  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  ''seemly  arts  and  affairs";  his  compre- 
hension was  extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his  memoiy  stored 
with  intellectual  treasures.  He  was  skilful  in  many  languages,  and 
had,  by  reading  and  composition,  attained  the  full  masteiy  of  his  own. 
He  would  have  wanted  little  help  from  books,  had  he  retained  the 
power  of  perusing  them. 
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But  while  his  {greater  designs  were  adyandng,  having  now,  like 
many  other  authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he  amused  him- 
self as  he  could,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  to  the  press  (1^58) 
a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  **The  Cabinet  CouncQ";  and  next 
year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy  by  a  **  Treatise  of  CiTil 
Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of  Removing  Hirdings 
out  of  the  Church. " 

Oliver  was  now  dead;  Richard  was  constrained  to  resign;  the 
system  of  extemporary  government,  which  had  been  held  together  cdj 
by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments  when  that  force  was  tsJcen  airaj; 
and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his  cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had 
still  hope  of  doing  something.  He  wrote  letters,  which  Toland  pub- 
lished, to  such  men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the  new  commonwealth;  and 
even  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration  he*' bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope," 
but  was  fantastical  enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was, 
might  be  settled  by  a  pamphlet  called  *' A  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to 
Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth";  which  was,  however,  enou^  con- 
sidered to  be  both  seriously  and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  commonwealth-men  was  verj 
remarkable.  When  the  king  was  apparently  returning,  HairingtoD, 
with  a  few  associates  as  fantastical  as  himself,  used  to  meet,  with  aD 
the  gravity  of  political  importance,  to  settle  an  equal  government  hj 
rotation;  and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  stnke  no  longer,  was 
foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Restoration,  Notes 
upon  a  Sermon  preached  by  one  GrifBths,  entitled,  ^'  The  Fear  of  God 
and  the  King.  *'  To  these  notes  an  answer  was  written  by  L'EstFBDge* 
in  a  pamphlet  petulantly  called  ** No  Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  activity  could 
do,  the  king  was  now  about  to  be  restored  with  Uie  irresistible  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretaiy,  and  was 
consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house  which  he  held  by  his  office; 
and,  proportioning  his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek  some  shelter,  and  hid 
himself  for  a  time  in  Bartholomew  Close,  by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsdously  paid 
to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers:  every  house  in  which  he  resides) 
is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  n^lect  naming  any 
place  that  he  honored  by  his  presence. 

The  king,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other 
example,  declined  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's 
wrongs;  and  promised  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion  all  except 
those  whom  the  parliament  should  except ;  and  the  pariiament  doomed 
none  to  capital  punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  inunediately 
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co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Milton  was  certainlj  not  one 
of  them;  he  had  onlj  justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offensive;  and  (June  16) 
an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  "Defence"  and  Goodwin's 
"Obstructors  of  Justice/'  another  book  of  the  same  tendency,  and 
bum  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  authors;  but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  per- 
haps very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19),  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosonLs  was 
stilled  by  an  Act,  which  the  king,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recom- 
mendation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Oblivion  than  of  Grace. 
Goodwin  was  named,  with  nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any 
public  trust;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton  the  curiosity  of  mankind  has 
not  forborne  to  inquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten; 
but  this  is  another  instance  which  may  confirm  Daliymple's  observa- 
tion, who  says,  ''that  whenever  Burnet's  narrations  are  examined,  he 
appears  to  be  mistaken. " 

Forgotten  he  was  not;  for  his  prosecution  was  ordered;  it  must  be 
therefore  by  design  that  he  was  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  friends  in  the  house,  such  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges;  and  undoubtedly  a  man  like  him  must  have  had 
influence.  A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is  told  by  Richardson 
in  his  memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  Davenant  was  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to 
die;  but  was  spared  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the  turn  of 
success  brought  Milton  into  the  like  danger,  Davenant  repaid  the 
benefit  by  appearing  in  his  favor.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gener- 
osity and  gratitude  so  pleasing  that  the  tale  makes  it  own  to  credit. 
But  if  help  were  wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it.  The  danger  of 
Davenant  is  certain  from  his  own  relation ;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no 
account.  Betterton 's  narration  can  be  traced  no  higher;  it  is  not 
known  that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told  that  the  benefit 
exchanged  was  life  for  life;  but  it  seems  not  certain  that  Milton's  life 
ever  was  in  danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of 
crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation;  and,  as  exclusion  from  public 
trust  is  a  punishment  which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  required  no  great  interest 
to  exempt  Milton  from  a  censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something 
may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  compassion ;  to  venera- 
tion of  his  abilities,  and  compassion  for  his  distresses,  which  made  it 
fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for  his  learning.    He  was  now  poor  and  blind; 
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and  who  would  puraue  with  violence  an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed 
by  fortune  and  disanned  by  nature  ? 

The  publication  of  the  '"Act  of  Oblivion*'  put  him  in  the  same 
condition  with  his  fellow  subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon  some 
pretense  now  not  known,  in  the  custody  "of  the  serjeant  in  I>eoember ; 
and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal  of  the  fees  demanded,  be 
and  the  serjeant  were  called  before  the  house.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself  to  be  as  much  out  of 
the  power  of  a  griping  oflScer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question 
was  determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly  have  contended 
but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have  right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin  street,  near  Aldersgate  street;  and, 
being  blind  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  companion 
and  attendant;  and  therefore,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget, 
married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire, 
probably  without  a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  vii^gins;  for  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate  to  be  a  second  husband : 
upon  what  other  principles  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known; 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happiness.  The  first  wife  left 
him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought  back  only  by  tenor;  the  second, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  a  favorite,  but  her  life  was  short 
The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed  his  children  in  his  lifetime, 
and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story,  he  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and,  being  pressed  by  his 
wife  to  accept  it,  answered,  **  You,  like  other  women,  want  to  ride  in 
your  coach;  my  wish  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man."  If  he  con- 
sidered the  Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, he  that  had  shared  authority,  either  with  the  parliament  or 
CromweU,  might  have  forborne  to  talk  veiy  loudly  of  his  h<mestT; 
and  if  he  thought  the  oflSce  purely  ministerial,  he  certainly  might  have 
honestly  retained  it  under  the  king.  But  this  tale  has  too  Uttle  evi- 
dence to  deserve  a  disquisition;  large  offers  and  sturdy  rejections  are 
among  the  common  topics  of  falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  that  he  forbore  to 
disturb  the  new  settlement  with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to  poetiy  and  Uteraturc. 
Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in  all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing 
the  next  year  (1661), "  Accidence  commenced  Grammar";  a  little  book 
which  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  that  its  author,  who  had  been 
lately  defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and  was  then 
writing  "'Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend  from  his  elevation  to  rescue 
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children  from  the  perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion*  and  the 
trouble  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated. 

About  this  time,  Elwood  the  Quaker,  being  recommended  to  him 
as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conver- 
sation, attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays.  Milton, 
who  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared,  that  **  to  read  Latin  with  an 
English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French,''  required  that 
Elwood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which, 
he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he  would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  T^ere  is  little  reason 
for  prefering  the  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is 
more  general;  and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make  him  a 
foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he  speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon 
learn  the  sounds  which  every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no 
provision  before  his  journey;  and  if  strangers  visit  us,  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  practise  such  conformity  to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us 
in  their  own  countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  dii^ections,  and 
improved  himself  by  his  attendance;  for  he  relates  that  Milton,  having 
a  curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  would  stop  him,  and  '*  open  the  most  difficult  passages. " 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to 
Bunhill  Fields ;  the  mention  of  which  concludes  the  register  of  Milton's 
removals  and  habitations.  He  lived  longer  in  this  place  than  any 
other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  ''Paradise  Lost."  Whence  he  drew  the 
original  design  has  been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot 
beajr  to  think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last,  neither  dili- 
gence nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some  find  the  hint  in  an  Italian 
tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  unauthorized  story  of  a  farce  seen 
by  Milton  in  Italy  which  opened  thus:  ''Let  the  Rainbow  be  the 
Fiddlestick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven."  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  the  first  conception  was  a  tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to 
its  present  form  about  the  time  (1655)  when  he  finished  his  dispute 
with  the  defenders  of  the  king. 

He  long  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country  by  some  great 
performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  settled  design,  and  was 
stimulated  only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally  arose  from  the 
survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  powers.  What 
he  should  undertake  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was  "long 
choosing,  and  began  late." 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his  private  studies 
of  state,  his  poetical  labor  must  have  been  of  ten  interrupted ; 
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and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  m  that  busy  time  than  coostract  the 
narrative*  adjust  the  episodes,  proportion  the  parts,  aocumuhite 
images  and  sentiments,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing  such  hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  supply.  Nothing 
particular  is  known  of  his  intellectual  <^pemtions  while  he  was  a 
statesman;  for,  having  eveiy  help  and  accommodation  at  hjuid,  he 
had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet  too  great  not  to  be 
traced  by  curiosity  to  his  retirement;  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting  before  his  door  in  a 
grey  coat  of  coarse  doth,  in  warm  sultiy  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air;  and  so,  as  in  his  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  people  of  distin- 
guished parts  as  well  as  quality.  His  visitors  of  high  quality  must 
now  be  imagined  to  be  few;  but  men  of  parts  might  reasonably  court 
the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally  illustrious,  that  foreigners  are 
reported,  by  Wood,  to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread  street  where  he 
was  bom. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in  a  small  house,  neatly 
enough  dressed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty 
green;  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  with  chalkstones  in  his  hands.  He 
said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  intervab  of  his  pain,  bdng  made  unable  to  use  the  common 
exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an 
organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  his  poem,  of 
which  the  progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar; 
for  he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many  lines  as  his  memoiy 
would  conveniently  retain,  to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them, 
having,  at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attendant.  This  gave 
opportunity  for  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  composure  of  ''Paradise  Lost,''  ''which  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  , ' '  says  he, "  to  remember ;  for  whereas  I  had  the  perusal 
of  it  from  the  beginning,  for  some  years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time 
to  visit  him,  in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time  (which, 
being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  not,  might  possibly  want 
correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing),  having,  as  the  summer 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerable  wUle,  and  desiring 
the  reason  thereof,  was  answered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed 
but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal;  and  that  whatever  he 
attempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  tho  he  courted 
his  fancy  never  so  much;  so  that  in  all  the  years  he  was  about  this 
poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half  his  time  therein.  ** 
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Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  Philips 
has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies,  declares, 
that  with  the  advance  of  spring  he  feeb  the  increase  of  his  poetical 
force,  redeurU  in  carmina  vires.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  Philips 
could  hardly  mistake  time  so  well  marked;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favorable  to  different 
parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richardson  conceives  it  impossible  that  "such  a 
work  should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one.  It  may  go  on 
faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on. "  By  what  necessity  it  must  con- 
tinually go  on,  or  why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover. 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  temporary 
and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be 
derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens  dominabiiur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himsdf  weather-bound  will  find,  with 
a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But 
while  this  notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability 
which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ; 
possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence 
is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  suppressed 
by  a  cross  wind  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  resistance; 
for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of  nature  ? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  been  free. 
There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay, 
and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude 
of  nature.  It  was  suspected  that  the  whole  creation  languished,  that 
neither  trees  nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predecessors, 
and  that  everything  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual  diminution.  Milton 
appears  to  suspect  that  souls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and 
is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be  written  in  '*  an  age  too 
late"  for  heroic  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  sometimes  finds 
reception  among  wise  men;  an  opinion  that  restrains  the  operations 
of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless  mortal 
may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or 
for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  dimaie  of  his  country  might  be  too  cold 
for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies,  another,  not  more 
reasonable,  might  easily  find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his 
genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate,  might 
consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  be- 
iieve  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 
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His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reasonable  than 
his  dread  of  decaying  nature,  or  a  frigid  zone;  for  general  causes  most 
operate  unifonnly  in  a  general  abatement  of  mental  power;  if  kss 
could  be  performed  by  the  writer,  less  likewise  would  content  the 
judges  of  his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovelleis  be 
might  still  have  risen  into  eminence  by  producing  something  which 
*'they  should  not  willingly  let  die."  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  bom  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be  great  am<xig  his  con- 
temporaries, with  the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle 
of  posterity.  He  might  still  be  the  giant  of  the  pigmies,  the  one-eyed 
monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  composition,  we 
have  little  account,  and  there  was  periiaps  little  to  be  told.  Richard- 
son, who  seems  to  have  been  veiy  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
covers always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated  from  other  men, 
relates  that  '*he  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a 
verse  could  he  make;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty  would  rush 
upon  him  with  an  impetus  or  cr^frum,  and  his  daughter  was  imme- 
diately called  to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would  dictate 
perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  num> 
ber." 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  these  transient 
and  involuntary  excursions  and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having 
some  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of  nature,  are 
eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  wonder.  Yet  something  of  this  in- 
equality happens  to  every  man  in  eveiy  mode  of  exertion,  manual  or 
mental.  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all 
times  with  equal  dexterity;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation,  casually  convejed, 
much  regard  cannot  be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual  hour, 
Milton  called  for  his  daughter  *'to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned; for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters  were 
never  taught  to  write;  nor  would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally confessed,  to  have  employed  any  casual  visitor  in  disburdening 
his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have  performed  the  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  oi  other  authcxs, 
and,  tho  doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to 
have  been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is,  that  he 
composed  much  of  this  poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose 
before  his  mind  was  disturbed  with  conmion  business;  and  that  he 
poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  ^'unpremeditated  verse."  Yeraifi* 
cation,  free,  like  this,  from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
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long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual;  and,  when  his  thoughts  were  once 
adjusted,  the  words  would  come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  work  were 
written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the  third  book 
shows  that  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  the  introduction  to  the  seventh, 
that  the  return  of  the  king  had  clouded  him  with  discountenance; 
and  that  he  was  offended  hj  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Milton,  being  now  cleared 
from  all  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing  required  from  him  but 
the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with  the  common 
right  of  protection ;  but  this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
•of  his  king,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have 
satisfied  him ;  for  no  sooner  is  he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, 
"fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and  with 
danger  compassed  round."  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better 
employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion;  but  to  add  the 
mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen  indeed 
on  "  evil  days  " ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could  no  longer 
boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  *'evil  tongues"  for  Milton  to  com- 
plain, required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity 
of  reproach  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false;  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
recollect  any  reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  thru 
the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  Ufe.  He  pursued  his  studies  or  his 
amusements,  without  persecution,  molestation  or  insult.  Such  is 
the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused;  they,  who 
contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented  to 
forget  Uie  reviler  of  his  king. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took  refuge  at 
Chalfont,  in  Bucks;  where  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him, 
first  saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and,  having  perused 
it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said  a  great  deal  upon  ParadOse  Lost; 
what  hast  thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  Found  ?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he  returned  to 
Bunhill  Fields,  and  designed  the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license 
was  necessary,  and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness  from  a  chaplain 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
treated  with  tenderness;  for,  tho  objections  were  made  to  particular 
passages,  and  among  them  to  the  simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed  in  the  first 
book,  yet  the  license  was  granted;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April  27, 1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds, 
with    a   stipulation   to    receive    five    pounds    more    when    thir- 
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teen  hundred  should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition;  and  again, 
five  pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  ed^; 
and  another  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  None  of  the 
three  editions  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred  copes. 

Tlie  first  edition  was  ten  books»  in  a  small  quarto.  The  titles  woe 
varied  from  year  to  year;  and  an  advertisement  and  the  argumeots  of 
the  books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted  in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his  second  payment,  for 
which  the  receipts  were  signed  April  26,  1669.  Tlie  second  edition 
was  not  given  till  1674 ;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo;  and  the  number 
of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a  division  of  the  seventh  and 
twelfth;  and  some  other  small  improvements  were  made.  The  tbird 
edition  was  published  in  1687;  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  was 
then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  dght  pounds, 
according  to  her  receipt  given  December  21,  1680.  Simmons  had 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brabazon  Ayimer  for 
25  pounds;  and  Ayimer  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17, 16SS, 
and  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  considerably  enlarged.  In  the 
history  of  **  Paradise  Lost "  a  deduction  thus  minute  will  gratify  rather 
than  fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have  be«i  always 
mentioned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
literary  fame;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjectures  offered, 
about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and  late  reception.  But  has  the 
case  been  truly  stated?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder  been 
lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charies  and  James  the  *' Paradise  Ixist 
received  no  public  acclamations  is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and 
literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  court :  and  who  that  solicited  favor  or 
fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  defender  of  the  regicides  ?  A|| 
that  he  himself  could  think  his  due,  from  "evil  tongues  '*  in  "  evil  dapi 
was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  preserved.  But  it 
caimot  be  inferred  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  un- 
willingly, admired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  public.  Those  vho 
have  no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always 
doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not,  in  Milton's  age, 
what  it  is  at  present.  To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amusement; 
neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  disgra<:ed 
by  ignorance.  The  women  had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  n^i 
was  every  house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed, 
who  professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at  any  other  tiiBel 
but  of  that  middle  race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure  or  accoiD* 
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plishment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem  typography^ 
the  number  was  then  comparatively  small.  To  prove  the  paucity  of 
readers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been  satis- 
fied from  wis  to  1664 — that  is,  forty-one  years — with  only  two 
editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  which  probably  did  not  together 
make  one  thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to 
so  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification  new  to  all  and 
disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence  of 
genius.  The  demand  did  not  immediately  increase;  for  many  more 
readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only 
three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven  years ;  for  it  forced  its  way  without 
assistance;  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion;  and  the 
opportunities  now  given  of  attracting  notice  by  advertisements  were 
then  very  few;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new  books 
have  been  produced  by  that  general  literature  which  now  pervades^ 
the  nation  thru  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still  advanced,  till  the 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  *' Paradise  Lost"* 
broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient  security  of  kind  reception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton 
surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation 
stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  thru  fear  and 
silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  littie  disap- 
pointed, not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady 
consciousness,  and  waiting  without  impatience  the  vicissitudes  at 
opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  studies,  and  supplied  the  want 
of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  following 
account : — 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  **  that  tho  our  author  had  daily  about  him  one 
or  other  to  read,  some  persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that 
they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige 
him  by  the  benefit  of  their  reading;  and  others  of  younger  years  were 
sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end;  yet  excusing  only  the  eldest 
daughter  by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of 
speech  (which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal  cause  of  ex- 
cusing her),  the  other  two  were  condemned  to  the  performance  of 
reading  and  exactiy  pronouncing  of  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
he  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  peruse,  viz.,  the  Hebrew,, 
(and  I  think  the  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French.    All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without 
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undenlanding  one  word,  must  needs  be  a  trial  <rf  pafticn<3e  almoBt 
beyond  endurance.  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  loiig  tune^  tho 
the  iricsomeness  of  this  employment  could  not  be  always  oonoeakd, 
but  broke  out  more  and  more  into  ezpressitms  of  uneasiness;  so  that 
at  length  they  were  all»  even  the  eldeit  also,  sent  out  to  leam  some 
curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for 
women  to  leam,  particulariy  embroideries  in  gold  or  silver.  '* 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual  labor  seb 
before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  detennine  whether  the  daughters  or  the 
father  are  most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  understood  can 
never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  veiy  seldom  so  as  to  oourej 
meaning.  If  few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books  with 
such  embarrassments,  few  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find 
some  better  expedient. 

Thiee  years  after  his  ''Paradise  Lost*'  (1667)  he  published  hb 
^'History  of  England,"  comprising  the  whole  fable  of  GreoflErej  of 
Monmouth,  and  continued  to  the  Norman  Invasion.  Why  he  should 
have  given  the  first  part,  which  he  seems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is 
universally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is  harsh; 
but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigor,  which  perhaps  may  oftoi  strike, 
tho  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  hiiBtoiy  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  daws,  and  before  he 
could  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore  out  several  parts.  Some  censures 
of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  modem  clergy;  and  a  character  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  and  As- 
sembly of  Divines,  was  excluded;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy  to 
the  Eari  of  Anglesea,  and  which,  being  afterwards  published,  has 
been  since  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  ** Paradise  Rq;ained";  and  "  SamsoD 
Agonistes,*'  a  tragedy  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  neva 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these  poems  were  published 
by  another  bookseller,  it  has  been  asked  whether  Simmons  was  dis- 
couraged from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the  former.  Why 
a  writer  changed  his  bookseller  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from 
hoping  to  discover.  Certainly,  he  who  in  two  years  seUs  thirteen 
hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto,  bought  for  two  payments  of 
five  pounds  each,  has  no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  ''Paradise  Regained''  to  Elwood.  '"This," 
said  he, '' is  owing  to  you;  for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question 
you  put  to  me  at  ChaUont,  which  oUierwise  I  had  not  thought  cf.*' 

His  last  practical  offspring  was  his  favorite.  He  could  not  as 
Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear  "Paradise  Lost"  prefeir^d  to  ''Para- 
dise Regained."    Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's  judgment  of 
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his  own  works.  On  that  which  has  cost  him  much  labor  he  sets  a 
high  value,  because  he  is  unwiUing  to  think  that  he  has  been  diligent 
in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without  toilsome  efforts  is  considered 
with  delight,  as  a  proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ;  and 
the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily  most  of  the  grace  of 
novelty.  Milton,  however  it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had 
it  to  himself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  comprehension, 
that  entitled  this  great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind 
of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services  to 
literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist,  the  politician,  having 
already  descended  to  accommodate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments, 
now,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic  for  the 
initiation  of  students  in  philosophy;  and  published  (1672)  "Artis 
Logicae  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  condnnata*'; 
that  is,  **  A  new  scheme  of  logic,  according  to  the  method  of  Ramus. " 
I  know  not  whether,  even  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of 
hostihty  against  the  universities;  for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first 
oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations  the 
quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He  had  now  been  safe 
so  long  that  he  f oi^t  his  fears,  and  pubhshed  a  **  Treatise  of  True 
Rehgion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  Best  Means  to  Prevent 
the  Growth  of  Popery.  '* 

But  this  Uttle  tract  is  modesUy  written,  with  the  respectful  mention 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  an  appeal  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
His  principle  of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opinions  are, 
profess  to  derive  them  from  sacred  books.  The  Papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  per- 
mitted the  liberty  of  either  public  or  private  worship;  for  tho  Uiey 
plead  conscience,  "we  have  no  warrant,"  he  says,  "to  regard  con- 
science which  is  not  grounded  in  Scripture.*' 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  may  perhaps  be 
delighted  with  his  wit.  The  term  "Roman  Catholic  is,"  he  says, 
"one  of  the  Pope's  Bulls;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  Catholic  schis- 
matic." 

He  has  however,  something  better.  As  the  best  preservative 
against  Popeiy,  he  recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  duty  from  which  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to  think 
themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with  some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  Ufe  he  sent  to  the  press,  seeming  to  take 
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delight  in  publication,  a  collection  of  **  Familiar  Epistles  in 
to  which*  being  too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  academical 
exercises,  whidi  peihaps  he  perused  with  pleasure,  as  they  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth;  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneratioD 
for  his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout,  with  wbidi 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of 
nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the  10th  of 
November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Buqhill  Fields;  and  was  buried  next 
his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at  Cripplegate  His  funeral  was 
very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  memorial;  but 
in  our  time  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  To 
the  author  of  'Paradise  Lost,''*  by  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  in  the  in- 
scription bestowed  more  words  upon  himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  whidi  he 
was  said  to  be  soli  MUUmo  secundua,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then 
Dean  of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it;  the  name  of  Milton  was 
in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building 
dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him,  being  author 
of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception.  '*  And  such  has  beoi  the 
change  of  public  opinion,''  said  Dr.  Gr^ory,  from  whom  I  heard  this 
account,  "  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man, 
whose  name  I  once  knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  eminently 
beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been  called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair, 
which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  fore-top,  and  hung  down 
upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  picture  whidi  he  has  given  of 
Adam.  He  was,  however,  not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  mentioos 
him  as  having  narrowly  escaped  from  being  *' short  and  thick." 
He  was  vigorous  and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  eminently  skilful.  His 
weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  whidi 
he  recommends  the  use  in  his  book  on  education. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright;  but,  if  he  was  a 
dexterous  fencer,  they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those  of  a 
severe  student.  He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed 
without  excess  in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without  delicacy 
of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at  night;  but  afterwards 
changed  his  hours,  and  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  summer, 
n  d  five  in  the  winter.    The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known  after 
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he  was  blind.  When  he  first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then  took  some  exercise  for  an 
hour;  then  dined,  then  played  on  the  organ,  and  sang,  or  heard 
another  sing,  then  studied  till  six;  then  entertained  his  visitors  till 
dght;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water, 
went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described;  but  this  even  tenor  appears  attainable 
only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  sometimes  have 
the  succession  of  his  practice* broken  and  confused.  Visitors,  of 
whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great  numbers,  will  come 
and  stay  unseasonably;  business,  of  which  every  man  has  some, 
must  be  done  when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had  something  read 
to  him  by  his  bedside;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters  were 
employed.  He  composed  much  in  the  morning,  and  dictated  in  the 
day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  over 
the  arm.  Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In 
the  civil  wars,  he  lent  his  personal  estate  to  the  parliament;  but 
when,  after  the  contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met 
not  only  with  neglect,  but  *' sharp  rebuke";  and,  having  tired  both 
himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless  indig- 
nation, till  he  showed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and 
had  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  **  Defense  of  the  People."  His  widow, 
who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  died 
about  1729,  is  said  to  have  reported  that  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds 
by  entrusting  it  to  a  scrivener;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a 
year  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of 
the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  return.  Two 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  placed  in  the  excise  office  were  also 
lost.  There  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to 
indigence.  His  wants,  being  few,  were  competently  supplied.  He 
sold  his  library  before  his  death,  and  left  hi&  family  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one  hundred  to 
each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read  all  the  lan- 
guages which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or  polite:  Hebrew, 
with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Frendi,  and  Spanish. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  writers 
and  critics ;  and  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  unconmion 
diligence.  The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to 
him,  represented  him  as  most  delighting,  after  Homer,  which  he 
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oould  almost  repeat,  were  Ovid*s  ''Metamorphoses"  and  Euiipidcs. 
His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now  in  my  hands; 
the  maigin  is  sometimes  noted;  but  I  have  found  nothing  remaikaUe. 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Shskes- 
peare,  and  Cowley.  Spoiser  was  apparently  hb  favorite;  Shskes- 
peare  he  may  eanly  be  supposed  to  like,  with  eveiy  other  skilfol 
reader;  but  I  should  not  have  expected  that  Cowlqr,  whose  idess  of 
excellence  were  different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  Bis  character  of  Diyden,  who  sometimes  mted 
him,  was  that  he  was  a  good  riiymist,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  o|»iiions  are  said  to  have  been  first  Calvinistical; 
and  afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate  the  PkesbyteiisDS, 
to  have  tended  towaid  Arminianism.  In  the  mixed  questi(»is  of 
theology  and  government,  he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far 
enough  from  Popery,  or  Ftelacy;  but  what  Baudius  says  of  Erssmus 
seems  applicable  to  him,  **Mag%9  habuU  quod  fugeret,  quam  qwd 
9equeretur"  He  had  determined  rather  what  to  condemn,  thtt 
what  to  approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself  with  any  denommi- 
tion  of  Protestants:  we  know  rather  what  he  was  not  than  what  he 
was.  Hewasnotof  the  Church  of  Rome;  he  was  not  of  the  Qnuch 
of  England. 

To  be  of  no  diurch  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  whidi  the  it- 
wards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope, 
will  glide  by  dq^rees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and 
rompressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and 
the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  to  have  been 
untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have  lived 
in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the  immediate  and  occasional  agency  of 
Providence,  yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  solitary  or 
with  his  household;  omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought  upon  a  suppositioD 
which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  appro- 
bation, and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves.  Trajer  certamly 
was  not  thought  surperfluous  by  him,  who  rq>resents  our  first  parents 
as  praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and  efficadoustj 
after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  prayer  can  hardly  be  aflBnned; 
his  studies  and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The  neg^ed 
of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault  for  which  he  oondemoed 
himsdf,  and  whidi  he  intended  to  correct;  but  that  death,  as  too 
often  happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 
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His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonius  and  surly  Re- 
publican; for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
than  that  "a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal;  for  the 
trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary  conmionwealth." 
It  is  surely  very  shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the  chief 
good;  and  even  this,  without  considering  that  Uie  support  and 
expense  of  a  court  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic, 
for  which  money  is  circulated,  without  any  national  impoverishment. 

Milton's  Republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an  envious 
hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independence;  in  petulance 
impatient  of  control,  and  pride  disdainful  of  superiority.  He  hated 
monarchs  in  the  state,  and  prelates  in  the  church;  for  he  hated  all 
whom  he  was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  his  pre- 
dominant desire  was  to  destroy  rather  than  establish,  and  that  he 
felt  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamor  for  lib- 
erty do  not  most  liberally  grant  it.  What  we  Imow  of  Milton's 
character,  in  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and  arbitrary. 
His  family  consisted  of  women;  and  there  appears  in  his  books 
something  like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks, 
he  suffered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious  educa- 
tion. He  thought  woman  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  only 
for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected.  His  sister,  first 
married  to  Mr.  Philips,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of 
her  first  husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown  office.  She  had, 
by  her  first  husband,  Edward  and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom 
Miltoii  educated;  and  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Catharine,  and  a  son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown 
office,  and  left  a  daughter  living  in  1749  in  Grosvenor  street. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife:  Anne,  Mary,  and 
Deborah.  Anne,  tho  deformed,  married  a  master-builder,  and 
died  of  her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah  married  Abra- 
ham Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years, 
to  August,  1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public  mention  has 
been  made.  She  could  repeat  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  the  **  Meta- 
morphoses,'* and  some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredtility  is  ready  to  make  a  stand.  Many  repetitions 
are  necessary  to  fix  in  memory  lines  not  understood;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ?  These  lines  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poems.    Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not 
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understood,  the  beginning  raises  no  more  attrition  than  the  end; 
and  as  those  that  understand  it  know  commonly  the  beginning  the 
best,  its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be  necessaiy.  It  is  not  likdy  tlut 
Milton  required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated  as  that  his 
daughter  could  learn  it;  nor  likely  that  he  desired  the  initial  lines 
to  be  read  at  all;  nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgeiy  of 
pronouncing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily  commit  them  to  mem- 
ory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  present,  and  promised 
some  establishment,  but  died  soon  after.  Queen  Caroline  sent  her 
fifty  guineas.  She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters;  but  none 
of  them  had  any  children,  except  her  son  Caleb  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  sod 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  now  is  known.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  had  sev&k  cfaildien 
who  all  died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's  shop,  first 
at  Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Code  Lane,  near  Shoreditch  churd. 
She  knew  httle  of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have 
them  taught  to  write;  and,  in  opposition  to  other  accounts,  repre- 
sented him  as  delicate,  tho  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for  her  benefit.  She  had 
so  little  acquaintance  with  diversion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her.  The  profits  d 
the  night  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  tho  Dr. 
Newton  brought  a  large  contribution;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as  often  as  he  is  named. 
Of  this  sum  one  hundred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in  whose  name  it  should 
be  entered;  and  the  rest  augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  thcj 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  that  *'  Para- 
dise Lost"  ever  procured  the  author's  descendants;  and  to  this  he 
who  has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life,  had  the  honor  of  contrib- 
uting the  prolog. 

In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  shall  pay  so 
much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  productions.  For 
his  early  pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness  not  veiy 
laudable;  what  he  has  once  written  he  resolves  to  preserve,  and 
gives  to  the  public  an  unfinished  poem  which  he  broke  off  because 
he  was  *' nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,"  supposing  his 
readers  less  nice  than  himself.  These  preludes  to  his  future  labors 
are  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend 
to  speak  as  a  critic;  but  I  have  heard  them  commended  by  a  maa 
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well  qualified  to  decide  their  merit.  The  Latia  pieces  are  lusciously 
elegant:  but  the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquisite 
imitation  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of  invention  or 
vigor  of  sentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value;  the  elegies  excel 
the  odes;  and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Treason  might 
have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  tho  they  make  no  promises  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  have  this  evidence  of  genius — ^that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not  excellence;  if  they 
differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for  the  worse;  for  they  are 
too  often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness;  the  combinations  of 
words  are  new,  but  they  are  not  pleasing;  the  rhymes  and  epithets- 
seem  to  be  laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care  appears 
from  his  manuscripts,  happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
many  of  his  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  were  first  written,  with 
the  subsequent  corrections.  Such  relics  show  how  excellence  is 
acquired;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must  learn  first 
to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet  sometimes 
force  their  own  judgment  into  false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces, 
and  prevail  upon  themselves  to  think  Uiat  admirable  which  is  only 
singular.  AU  that  short  composition  can  commonly  attain  is  neat- 
ness and  el^ance.  Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little 
things  with  grace;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence  of  suavity 
and  softness;  he  was  a  ^'Lion"  that  had  no  skill  in  "dandling  the 
Eld." 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  bestowed  is 
''Lyddas'^  of  which  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain, 
and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we  must  there- 
fore seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  effusion  of  real  passion;  for  passion  runs  not  after  remote 
allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion  plucks  no  berries  from 
the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mindus,  nor  tdls 
of  rough  "satyrs"  and  "fauns  with  doven  hed.'*  Where  there  is 
leisure  for  fiction,  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth;  there  is  no 
art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral;  easy, 
vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it  can  supply 
are  long  ago  exhausted;  and  its  inherent  improbability  always  forces 
dissatisfaction  on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Hervey,  that 
they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  much  he  must  miss 
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the  companion  of  his  labors,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoTeries;  but     | 
what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by  these  lines  ? — 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the^rev  fLy  winds  her  sultry  honi, 
*(  Battening  our  Sockb  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

TVe  know  that  they  never  drove  afield,  and  that  they  had  no  flocb 
to  batten;  and  tho  it  be  allowed  that  the  representation  vobt 
be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and  remcrte,  that  it 
is  never  sought,  because  it  cannot  be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the  heathen 
deities:  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and  iEolus,  with  a  long  train 
of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  supplies.  Nothing 
can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tdl  how 
a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks  alone, 
without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping;  and  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  is  become  of  Lyddas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tdl.  He 
who  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sympathy;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honor. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With  these  trifling  fictions 
a  re  mingled  the  most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never 
to  be  polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The  shepherd 
likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclesiastical 
pastor,  a  superintendent  of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful;  but  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least  ap- 
proach to  impiety,  of  wiiich,  however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  ha^'e 
been  conscious. 

1^1  Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  that  its  blaze 
drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could 
have  fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure,  had  he  not  known 
the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  "L'Allegro'*  and  "D  Penseroso,*'  I  believe, 
opinion  is  uniform;  every  man  that  reads  them,  reads  them  with 
pleasure.  The  author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  remarked, 
merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their  colors  from  the  mind,  br 
representing  the  operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he  is  diff^erently  dis- 
posed;  but  rather  how,  among  the  successive  variety  of  appearances, 
every  disposition  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it  may  be 
gratified. 

The  cheerftd  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning^  the  pensive 
man  hears  the  nightingale  in  the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees 
the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the  wood; 
then  walks,  nai  unseen^  to  observe  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or 
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listen  to  the  singing  milkmaid,  and  view  the  labors  of  the  plowman 
and  the  mower;  then  casts  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of  smiling 
plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant;  thus  he  pursues  real  gaiety  thru  a  day  of  labor  or  of 
play,  and  delights  himself  at  night  with  the  fanciful  narrative  of 
superstitious  ignorance. 

The  pensive  man  at  one  time  walks  unseen  to  muse  at  midnight, 
and  at  another  hears  the  sullen,  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him 
home,  he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  '^glowing  embers";  or  by 
a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  North  Star,  to  discover  the  habitation 
of  separate  souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of  meditation  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry. 
When  the  morning  comes — a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind 
— he  walks  into  Uie  dark,  trackless  woods,  falls  asleep  by  some 
murmuring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  expects  some 
dream  of  pn^ostication,  or  some  music  played  by  atrial  performers. 

Both  mirUi  and  melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of 
the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor  transmit  communication;  no 
mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any  participation 
of  calamity,  nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness^  having  exhausted  the  country,  tries 
what "  towered  cities ' '  will  afford,  and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendor, 
gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festivities;  but  he  mingles  a  mere  spec- 
tator, as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theater. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in  crowds,  but  walks  the 
cloister,  or  frequents  the  cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet 
forsaken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music;  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
cheerful  notes  would  have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission 
of  Euiydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  procured  only  a  conditional 
release. 

For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no  provision;  but 
Melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His 
cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and  his  Pensiveness  without  asperity. 

Thru  these  two  poems  the  images  are  properly  selected  and 
nicely  distinguished;  but  the  colors  of  the  diction  seem  not  suffi- 
cienUy  apart.  No  mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  his  melancholy; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination. 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is  the  "  Mask  of  ComuSy[* 
in  which  may  very  plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of  **  Para- 
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dise  Lost."  Milton  appears  to  have  formed  veiy  eaily  that  system 
of  diction,  and  mode  of  verse,  which  his  maturer  judgment  approved, 
and  from  which  he  never  endeavored  nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  language;  it  ex- 
hibits likewise  his  power  of  description  and  his  vigor  of  sentiment, 
employed  in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A  woik  more  tnilr 
poetical  is  rarely  found;  allusions,  images,  and  descriptive  epithets 
embellish  almost  eveiy  period  with,  lavish  decoration.  As  a  series 
of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  all  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  votaries  have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not  probable.  A 
mask,  in  those  parts  where  supernatural  interventicm  is  admitted, 
must  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination,  but  so  far 
as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reasonable,  whidi  cas 
hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away 
together  in  search  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and 
leave  a  helpless  lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  solitude.  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  defect  over-balanced  by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prolog  spoken 
in  the  wild  wood  by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience; 
a  mode  of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic 
representation,  that  no  precedents  can  support  it. 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long;  an  objection  that  may  be 
made  to  almost  all  the  following  speeches;  they  have  not  the  spright- 
liness  of  a  dialog  animated  by  reciprocal  contention,  but  seem  rathtf 
declamations  deliberately  composed,  and  formally  repeated,  <m  a 
moral  question.  The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lecture,  with- 
out passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity;  but,  what  maj 
recommend  Milton's  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to 
pleasure  are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  images  of  cor- 
rupt enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are  elegant 
but  tedious.  The  song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can 
delight.  At  last  the  Brothers  enter  with  too  much  tranquility; 
and,  when  they  have  feared  lest  their  sister  should  be  in  danger, 
and  hoped  that  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in 
praise  of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  phil- 
osopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd;  and  the  Brother, 
njead  of  bemg  in  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and 
nquires  his  business  in  that  place.    It  is  remarkable,  that  at  thu 
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interview  the  Brother  is  taken  with  a  short  fit  of  rhyming.  The 
Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus;  the  Brother 
moralizes  again;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  use 
because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments 
are  generous;  but  there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated 
and  affecting  sctoe  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker 
reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  attention,  and  de- 
tain it. 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery;  but  they  are  harsh 
in  their  diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers. 

Thruout  the  whole  the  figures  are  too  bold,  and  the  language 
too  luxuriant  for  dialog.  It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly 
splendid,  and  tediously  instructive. 

The  sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts  of  Milton's  life, 
upon  different  occasions.  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criticism; 
for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad;  and  perhaps 
only  the  dghth  and  twenty-first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender 
conmiendation.  The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted  to  the 
Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in  ours,  which,  having  greater 
variety  of  termination,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without  much  anxiety; 
a  greater  work  calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine  **  Para- 
dise Lost";  a  poem  which,  considered  with  respect  to  design,  may 
claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  performance,  the  second, 
among  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due 
to  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  compositions.  Poetry 
is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to 
the  help  of  reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the  most  im- 
portant truths  by  the  most  pleasing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates 
some  great  event  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  Histoiy  must  supply 
the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration,  which  he  must  improve 
and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  eneigy,  and 
diversify  by  retrospection  and  anticipation;  morality  must  teach 
him  the  exact  bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue;  from 
policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations 
of  character,  and  the  tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  com- 
bined; and  physiology  must  supply  him  vnth  illustrations  and 
images.  To  put  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an 
imagination  capable  of  painting  nature  and  realizing  fiction.    Nor 
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ia  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  language^ 
distinguished  all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colois  of  woids, 
and  learned  to  adjust  their  different  sounds  to  all  the  Tarieties  d 
metrical  modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet*s  first  work  is  to  find  a  mordy 
which  his  fable  is  afterwards  to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  process  only  of  Milton;  the  moral  of  other  poems 
is  incidental  and  consequent;  in  Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and 
intrinsic.  His  purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  arduous : 
''to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man";  to  show  the  reasonablenesB 
of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  faJUe^  a  narration  artfullj 
constructed,  so  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  surprise  expectation.  In 
this  part  of  his  work  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have  equaled  ereiy 
other  poet.  He  has  involved  in  his  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the 
events  which  preceded  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it,  he  hs 
interwoven  the  whole  s}rstem  of  theology  with  sudi  propriety,  tbi 
every  part  appears  to  be  necessary;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress  of  the  main  actioO' 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  event  oi  great  iInpo^ 
tance.  That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  dty,  the  conduct 
of  a  colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His  subject  is  the  fate 
of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of  heaven  and  of  earth;  rebellion  again^ 
the  Supreme  King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created  beings; 
the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the  punishment  of  thdr  crime;  die 
creation  of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures;  their  original  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and  thm  reston- 
tion  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only  by  persons  of 
elevated  dignity.  Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poeiDf 
all  other  greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his  agents  aR 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  the  original  parents  of 
mankind;  with  whose  actions  the  elements  consented;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the  state  of  terrestrial  natuitf 
and  the  condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is  irrever- 
ence to  name  on  slight  occasions.    The  rest  were  lower  powers— 

Of  which  the  least  could  wield 
Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions; 

powers,  which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence  restrains  from 
laying  creation  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  nflo 
and  confusion.    To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of  beings  thus 
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superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them,  or  human 
imagination  represent  them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  poet  has 
undertaken  and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems  much  speculation  is  commonly 
employed  upon  the  characters.  The  characters  in  the  "Paradise 
Lost/'  which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels  and  of  man; 
of  angels  good  and  evil;  of  man  in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid,  of 
easy  condescension  and  free  communication;  that  of  Michael  is  regal 
and  lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature. 
Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear  occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident 
requires;  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angek  the  characters  are  more  diversified.  To 
Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such  sentiments  are  given  as  suit  *'the 
most  exalted  and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has  been  censured 
by  Clarke,  for  the  impiety  which  sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's 
mouth;  for  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  obser- 
vation of  character  can  justify,  because  no  good  man  would  willingly 
permit  them  to  pass,  however  transiently,  thru  his  own  mind. 
To  make  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  without  any  such  expression  as  might 
taint  the  reader's  imagination,  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  Milton's  undertaking;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extracted 
himself  with  great  happiness.  There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  Uttle 
that  can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  rebellion  cannot 
be  the  same  with  that  of  obedience.  The  maUgnity  of  Satan  foams 
in  haughtiness  and  obstinacy;  but  his  expressions  are  commonly 
general,  and  no  otherwise  offensive  than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  very  judiciously 
discriminated  in  the  first  and  second  books;  and  the  ferocious  char- 
acter of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council,  with 
exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence,  such 
sentiments  as  innocence  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure 
benevolence  and  mutual  veneration;  their  repasts  are  witiiout 
luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Their  addresses  to  their 
Maker  have  Uttle  more  than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask;  and  innocence  left  them  nothing 
to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accusation, 
and  stubborn  self-defense;  they  regard  each  other  with  alienated 
mindi,  and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  transgression. 
At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  His  mercy,  soften  to  repentance,  and  melt 
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in  supplication.    Both  before  and  after  the  fall»  the  supeiioiitj  of 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvelous,  two  parts  of  a  vulgar  qpk 
poem  which  immeige  the  critic  in  deep  consideration,  the  **  PaiK&e 
Lost'*  requires  little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history  of  a  mirade, 
of  creation  and  redemption;  it  displajrs  the  power  and  the  men^  d 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  probable  therefore  is  marvelous,  and  the 
marvelous  is  probable.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  tnitn, 
and,  as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like  necessity,  superior  to  nik. 
To  the  accidental  or  adventitious  partsi,  as  to  everything  hunuui, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made;  but  the  main  fabric  is  immoT- 
ably  supported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this  poem  has,  by  tbe 
nature  of  its  subject,  the  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  uni- 
versally and  perpetually  interesting.  AU  mankind  will,  thra  aO 
ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  and  must  partake 
of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery  f  by  which  is  meant  the  occasi<mal  interpositioa 
of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  topic  of  critical  remaib, 
here  is  no  room  to  speak,  because  everything  is  done  under  the 
immediate  and  visible  direction  of  heaven;  but  the  rule  is  so  far 
observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  any  other  means. 

Of  episodes^  I  think  there  are  only  two — contained  in  Raphael's 
relation  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetic  account  d 
the  changes  to  happen  in  this  woild.  Both  are  dosdy  connected  with 
the  great  action;  one  was  necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other 
as  a  consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  design,  nothing  can  be 
objected;  it  has  distinctly  and  clearly  what  AristoUe  requires--^ 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  peiiuips  no  poem,  of 
the  same  length,  from  which  so  littie  can  be  taken  without  appanst 
mutilation.  Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long  d^ 
scription  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  seventh,  and  ninth  books,  might  doubUess  be  spared,  hvt 
superfluities  so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who  does  not  wish 
that  the  author  of  the  '*  Iliad"  had  gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a 
httie  knowledge  of  himself  ?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  attfii- 
tively  read  than  those  extrinsic  paragraphs;  and,  since  the  end  of 
poetry  is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which  all  are  pleased. 

Tlie  question,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  stric^y  oi^^ 
whether  the  poem  can  be  properly  termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the 
hero,  are  raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles  of  judgment 
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rather  from  books  than  from  reason.  Milton,  tho  he  entitled 
** Paradise  Lost"  only  a  "poem,"  yet  calls  it  himself  "heroic  song." 
Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies  the  heroism  of  Adcun, 
because  he  was  overcome;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should 
not  be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since  success  and 
virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together.  Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan; 
but  Lucan 's  authority  will  not  be  suffered  by  QuintiUan  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  deceiver  was  at  last  crushed; 
Adam  was  restored  to  his  Maker's  favor,  and  therefore  may  securely 
resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem  must  be  considered  its 
component  parts,  the  sentiments  and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or  appropriated  to 
characters,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  unexceptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morality,  or  precepts  of 
prudence,  occur  seldom.  Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this 
poem,  that,  as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  Fall,  it  can  give 
little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is  to  raise  the  thoughts 
above  sublunary  cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  fortitude, 
with  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singularity  of  virtue  against  the 
scorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accommodated  to  idl  times ;  and  Raphael's 
reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the  planetaiy  motions,  with  the 
answer  returned  by  Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
of  life  which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called  forth  in  the  progress 
are  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest 
degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were  suppUed  by  inces- 
sant study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  The  heat  of  Milton's  mind 
may  be  said  to  subUmate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his  work 
the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its  grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  descriptions 
are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  un- 
restrained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  therefore  were  extensive. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  his  poem  is  subUmity.  He  sometimes 
descends  to  the  el^ant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He  can  occas- 
ionally invest  himself  with  grace;  but  his  natural  port  is  gigantic 
loftiness.  He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required;  but  it  is  his 
pecuhar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and 
to  know  what  it  was  that  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others — ^the  power  of  displaying  the  vast, 
illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which 
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too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  widKxit 
the  censure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not 
satiate  his  appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are  requiies 
a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memoiy  rather  than  the  faiKy. 
Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide  regions  ol  possibility;  realitj 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent  his  faculties  out  upon 
discoveiy,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination  can  travd,  and  (l^ 
lighted  to  fonn  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish  sentiment  and 
action  to  superior  beings;  to  trace  the  counsds  of  hdl,  or  acoompanj 
the  choirs  of  heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds;  he  most  somedines 
revisit  earth,  and  tell  of  things  visible  and  known.  When  he  ctimct 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he  gives  delight  by  its 
fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagiiiation. 
But  his  images  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  natoie 
do  not  seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form,  nor  to  hs^ 
the  freshness,  radness,  and  energy  of  immediate  observation.  Be 
saw  nature,  as  Diyden  expresses  it,  '*thru  the  spectades  « 
books";  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his  assbtance. 
The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to  his  mind  the  vale  of  Enna.  where 
Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way  thm 
fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  Ulysses 
between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools,  when,  he  shunned  Chaiyb^^ 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions  have  been  justly 
censured,  as  not  being  always  used  with  notice  of  their  vanity;  ^ 
they  contribute  variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  alternate 
exercise  of  the  memoiy  and  the  fancy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  various,  than  those  ci 
his  predecessors.  But  he  does  not  confine  himself  within  the  hnt^ 
of  rigorous  comparison;  his  great  excellenoe  is  amplitude;  andne 
expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the  dimensions  which  the 
occasion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  tbe  on> 
of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the  discoveiy  of  tn^ 
telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the  telescope  discoveis. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm  that  tb^ 
excel  those  of  all  other  poets;  for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  The  ancient  epic  po<^' 
wanting  the  light  of  revelation,  were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virfu^' 
their  principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  amiab^^' 
The  reader  may  rise  from  their  works  with  a  greater  d^ree  of  actz^ 
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or  passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence;  but  he  will  be  able 
to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice,  and  none  of  meicy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears  that  the  advantages  of  even 
Christian  knowledge  may  be  possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto's  pravity 
is  generally  known;  and,  tho  the  ''Deliverance  of  Jerusalem" 
may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  subject,  the  poet  has  been  very  sparing 
of  moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thought,  and  purity  of 
manners,  except  when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rebellious  spirits;  and  even  they  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  subjection  to  Grod,  in  such  a  manner  as  ezdtes 
reverence  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two;  but  those  two  are  the  parents 
of  mankind,  venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence, 
and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  and  submission.  In  the  first 
state  their  affection  is  tender  without  weakness,  and  their  piety 
sublime  without  presumption.  When  they  have  sinned,  they  show 
how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to  cease  in 
mutual  forbearance;  how  confidence  of  the  divine  favor  is  forfeited 
by  sin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and 
prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we  can  only  conceive,  it  indeed,  in  our 
present  misery,  it  be  possible  to  conceive  it;  but  the  sentiments  and 
worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn, 
as  we  have  all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  progenitors 
in  their  first  state  conversed  with  angels;  even  when  foUy  and  sin 
had  d^raded  them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  ''the  port  of 
mean  suitors;'*  and  they  rise  again  to  reverential  regard,  when  we 
find  that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  Fall,  there 
is  in  the  "Paradise  Lost'*  little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic;  but 
what  little  there  is  has  not  been  lost.  That  passion,  which  is  pecuUar 
to  rational  nature,  tl^e  anguish  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
transgression,  and  the  horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly  impressed.  But 
the  passions  are  moved  only  on  one  occasion;  sublimity  is  the  general 
and  prevailing  quality  in  this  poem;  sublimity  variously  modified 
— sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  argumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost" — ^for  faults  and  defects 
every  work  of  man  must  have — it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism 
to  discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of  Milton,  I  have  not 
made  long  quotations,  because  of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been 
no  ^id,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention  that  which  seems 
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to  deserve  censure;  for  what  EngUshman  can  take  ddigfat  in  tims- 
cribing  passages,  which,  if  thej  lessen  the  reputatioii  of  Mihoo* 
diTninish  in  some  degree  the  honor  of  oor  oountiy? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent  noCioe 
of  verbal  inaccuracies;  which  Bentlej,  peihaps  better  skilled  in 
grammar  and  poetiy,  has  (rftcn  found,  tho  he  sometimes  made 
them,  and  whidi  he  imputed  to  the  obtrusions  of  a  reviser,  whom  the 
author's  blindness  obliged  him  to  employ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  thought  it  tiue;  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if ,  as  is 
said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false. 

The  plju:i  of  *' Paradise  Lost'*  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it 
comprises  neither  human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The  man 
and  woman  who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no  other  man  or 
woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no  transacticm  in  which 
he  can  be  engaged — beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
effort  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has,  therefore,  little  natural 
curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam*s  disobedience;  we  all 
sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  must  all  bewail  our  offoises;  we  have 
restless  and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angds,  and  in  the  blessed 
spirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends;  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  we  hope  to  be  included;  in  the  description  <d  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter 
either  in  the  regions  of  honor  or  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new;  they  have  been 
taught  to  our  infancy;  they  have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thou^its 
and  familiar  conversations,  and  are  habitually  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccus- 
tomed emotion  in  the  mind;  what  we  knew  before,  we  cannot  learn; 
what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,  from  some  we 
recede  with  reverence,  except  when  stated  hours  require  their  asso- 
ciation; and  from  others  we  shrink  with  honor,  or  admit  them  only 
as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counterpoises  to  our  interests  and  passions. 
Such  images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than  incite  it 

Pleasure  and  terror  are  indeed  the  genuine  sources  of  poeby; 
but  poetical  pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least 
conceive,  and  poetical  tenors  sudi  as  human  strength  and  fortitude 
may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  tor 
the  wings  of  wit;  the  mind  sinks  under  them  in  passive  hdplessness, 
content  with  calm  bdief  and  humble  adoraticm. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different  appearance,  and  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate  images.    TUs 
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Milton  has  undertaken  and  performed  with  pr^nancy  and  vigor  of 
mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  posi- 
tions which  the  scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wonder  by  what  ener- 
getic operations  he  escpanded  them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them 
to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from 
licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and  genius— 
of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judgment  to  digest  and 
fancy  to  combine  them:  Milton  was  able  to  select  from  nature  or 
from  stoiy,  from  an  ancient  fable  or  from  modem  science,  whatever 
could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge imprecated  his  mind,  fermented  by  study  and  exalted  by 
imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole,  by  one 
of  his  encomiasts,  that  in  reading  *' Paradise  Lost"  we  read  a  book 
of  universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied.  The  want  of  human 
interest  is  always  felt.  '"Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again. 
None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather 
than  a  pleasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  retire  harassed 
and  overburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation;  we  desert  our 
master,  and  seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  requires  the 
description  of  what  cannot  be  described,  the  agency  of  spirits.  He 
saw  that  inmiateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he  could  not 
show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments  of  action;  he  therefore  in- 
vested them  with  form  and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was 
therefore  defensible;  and  he  should  have  secured  the  consistency 
of  his  system  by  keeping  inmiateriality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing 
his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily 
perplexed  his  poetry  with  his  philosophy.  His  infernal  and  celestial 
powers  are  sometimes  pure  spirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body. 
When  Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  "'burning  mari,"  he  has 
a  body;  when,  in  his  passage  between  hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is 
in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust  of 
rising  vapors,  he  has  a  body;  when  he  animates  the  toad,  he  seems  to 
be  mere  spirit,  that  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure;  when  he 
"starts  up  in  his  own  shape,"  he  has  at  least  a  determined  form; 
and  when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he  has  a  **  spear  and  a  shield," 
which  he  had  the  power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  tho  the  arms  of 
the  contending  angds  are  evidently  material. 
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The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being  **  incorporeal 
sjHrits/'  are  ''at  laige,  tho  without  number/*  in  a  limited  space: 
yet  in  the  battle,  when  th^  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  thar 
armor  hurt  them,  ''cruahed  in  upon  thdr  substance,  now  grown 
gross  by  sinning."  This  likewise  hiq>pened  to  the  unooirupled 
angels,  who  were  overthrown  the  "  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unaimed 
they  might  easily  as  spirits  evaded  by  contraction  or  remove."  Even 
as  spirits  they  are  hanily  spiritual:  for  "contraction"  and  '' remove" 
are  images  of  matter;  but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  ther 
armor,  Uiey  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover 
to  be  battered.  Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  is  matmal; 
Satan  is  material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter,  which  pervades  the  whole 
narration  of  the  war  of  heaven,  fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the 
book  in  which  it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favorite  of  children,  and 
gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained may  be  considered  that  of  allegorical  persons  who  have  no 
real  existence.  To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract  ideas 
with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity,  has  always  been  the  right 
of  poetry.  But  such  aiiy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  suffmd 
only  to  do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame  tdls  a  tale, 
and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or  perches  on  a  standard;  but 
Fame  and  Victory  can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is  to  make  them 
allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock  the  mind  by  ascribing  effects  to 
nonentity.  In  the  "Prometheus"  of  JSschylus,  we  see  Violence  and 
Strength,  and  in  the  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides  we  see  Death,  brought 
upon  the  stage,  all  as  active  persons  of  the  drama;  but  no  precedents 
can  justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly  faulty.  Sin 
is  indeed  the  mother  of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress 
of  hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a  journey  described 
as  real,  and  when  Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken. 
That  Sin  and  Death  should  have  shown  th^  way  to  hell,  might  have 
been  allowed;  but  they  caimot  facilitate  the  passage  by  building 
a  bridge,  because  the  difficulty  of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real 
and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative.  The  hell 
assigned  to  the  rebellious  spirits  is  described  as  not  less  local  than 
the  residence  of  man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a  diaotic  waste 
and  an  unoccupied  vacuity;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  "mole 
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of  aggravated  soil"  cemented  with  tuphaUus,  a  work  too  bulky  for 
ideal  ardiitects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
of  the  poem;  and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation  but  the  author's 
opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections  may  be  made. 
Satan  is  with  great  expectation  brought  before  Gabriel  in  Paradise, 
and  is  suffered  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of  man  is 
represented  as  the  consequence  of  the  vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the 
escpulsion  of  the  rebels;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  ''nfe  in 
Heaven"  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence  was  very  difficult; 
and  something  of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then  discovered* 
Adam's  discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  new- 
created  being.  I  know  not  whether  his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof 
for  curiosity  does  not  want  something  of  propriety;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.  Some  philosophical 
notions,  especially  when  philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better 
omitted.  The  angel,  in  a  comparison,  speaks  of  "'timorous  deer," 
before  the  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  before  Adam  could  understand 
the  comparison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his  elevations. 
This  is  only  to  say,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work, 
one  part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others;  a  palace  must  have  passages; 
a  poem  must  have  transitions.  It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that  wit 
should  always  be  blazing,  than  that  the  sun  should  always  stand  at 
noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicissitude  of  luminous  and  opaque 
parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  night.  Milton, 
when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may  be  allowed  sometimes  to 
revisit  earth;  for  what  other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained 
his  flight  so  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have 
borrowed  often  from  them;  and,  as  every  man  catches  something 
from  his  companions,  his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity  has 
disgraced  his  work  with  the  Paradise  of  Fools;  a  fiction  not  in  itself 
ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  ddights  too  often;  his  equivoca- 
tions, which  Bentley  endeavors  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the 
ancients;  his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of  art;  it  b 
not  necessaiy  to  mention,  because  they  are  easily  remarked,  and 
generally  censured;  and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  th^  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic 
« 
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Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wondeiful  perfoimanoe  ''Pandise 
Lost";  which  he  who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beauties  must  be 
considered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull»  as  less  to  be  coisuied  for  want  of 
candor  than  pitied  for  want  of  sensibility. 

Of  *' Paradise  Regained/'  the  genmd  judgment  seems  now  to 
be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  elq;ant»  and  eveiywhere  insbnctiTe. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  ''Paradise  Lost"  could 
ever  write  without  great  effusions  of  f ancy»  and  exalted  precepts  of 
wisdom.  The  basis  of  ''Paradise  Regained"  is  narrow;  a  dialog 
without  action  can  never  please  like  a  union  of  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  powers.  Had  this  poem  been  writtoi  not  by  MQton,  but 
by  some  imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  universal 
praise. 

If  "  Paradise  Brained"  has  been  too  much  depredated, "  Samson 
Agonistes"  has,  in  requital,  been  too  much  admued.  It  could  only 
be  by  long  prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton  could 
prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  encumbrance  of  a  chorus,  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  English  stages;  and  it  is  only  by 
a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton  that  a  drama  can  be 
praised  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  con- 
sequence, neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  numy  particular  beauties,  many 
just  sentiments  and  striking  lines ;  but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting 
the  attention  which  a  well  connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  drunatic  writing;  he  knew 
human  nature  only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the  shades 
of  character,  nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  perplexity 
of  contending  passions.  He  had  read  much,  and  knew  what  book 
could  teach;  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  worid,  and  was  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  which  experience  must  confer. 

Thru  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a  uniform  peculiarity 
of  diction^  a  mode  and  cast  of  expression  which  bears  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  any  former  writer;  and  which  is  so  far  removed  from  com- 
mon use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  first  opens  his  book, 
finds  himself  surprised  by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find  nothing  wrong  in 
Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavors  after  words  suitable  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  "Our  language,''  says  Addison,  "sank 
under  him."  But  the  truth  b,  that,  b^  in  prose  and  verse,  he  had 
formed  his  style  by  a  perverse  and  pedantic  prindjde.  He  was 
desirous  to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This,  in  all  his 
prose,  is  discovered  and  condemned;   for  there  judgment  operates 
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freely,  neither  softened  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of 
his  ttioughts;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry,  that  his  ciJl  is 
obeyed  without  resistance,  the  reader  feek  himself  in  captivity  to  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject;  what  is  shown 
with  greater  extent  in  ''Paradise  Lost"  may  be  found  in  ''Comus." 
One  source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  fanuliarity  with  the  Tuscan 
poets;  the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I  think,  frequently  Italian; 
perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues.  Of  him,  at  last, 
may  be  said  what  Jonson  says  of  Spenser,  that  **  he  wrote  no  language,'' 
but  has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  ''Babylonish  dialect,"  in  itself 
harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made  by  exalted  genius  and  extensive 
learning  the  vehicle  of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  pleasure, 
that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  want  the  praise  of 
copiousness  and  variety.  He  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full 
extent;  and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such  diligence, 
that  from  his  book  alone  the  Art  of  English  Poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction  something  must  be  said  of  his  vernfication. 
The  measure^  he  says,  "is  the  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme." 
Of  this  mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the  Italians,  and  some 
in  his  own  country.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated 
one  of  Virgil's  books  without  rhyme;  and,  beside  our  tragedies,  a 
few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly  one  tending 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and 
probably  written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty  performances  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  much  influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably 
took  his  hint  from  Trissino's  "Italia  Idberata;"  and,  finding  blank 
verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of  persuading  .himself  that  it 

is  better. 

**  Rhyme,"  he  says,  and  says  truly,  "is  no  necessary  adjunct  of 
true  poetry."  But,  perhaps,  of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  meter 
or  music  is  no  necessary  adjunct:  it  is,  however,  by  the  music  of 
meter  that  poetry  has  been  discriminated  in  all  languages;  and,  in 
languages  melodiously  constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  meter  is  sufficient.  But  one  language  cannot 
communicate  its  rules  to  another ;  where  meter  is  scanty  and  impref ect, 
some  help  is  necessary.  The  music  of  the  English  heroic  lines  strikes 
the  ear  so  faintly,  that  it  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together;  this  co-operation  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  preservation  of  every  verse  unmingled  with  another  as  a  distinct 
system  of  sounds;   and  this  distinctness  is  obtained  and  preserved 
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by  the  artifice  of  Tfayme.  The  variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted 
by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  Tlngliah  poet 
to  the  periods  of  a  dedaimer;  and  there  are  only  a  few  skilful  and 
happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where 
the  Imes  end  or  begin.  ^  Blank  verse,"  said  an  ingenious  critic, 
'^  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye/'  |^  |P^^- 1 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  riiyme,  but  English  poetry  will  not 
often  please ;  nor  can  riiyme  ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject 
is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to  that 
which  is  called  the  *'lapidaiy  style;**  has  ndther  the  easiness  of  prose, 
nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long  continuance. 
Of  the  Italian  writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  prece- 
dents, not  one  is  popular;  what  reason  could  uige  in  its  defense  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer;  for  I  cannot  wish 
his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is;  yet  like  other  heroes,  he  is  to  be. 
admired,  rather  than  imitated.  He  that  thinks  himself  capable  of 
astonishing  may  write  blank  verse;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.  Milton  cannot 
be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore 
owes  reverence  to  that  vigor  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all 
generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  narration,  f<H' 
tibe  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialog,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  enchain  attention. 
But,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton  is  periiaps  the  least 
indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself,  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or  hindrance:  he  did  not  refuse 
admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did 
not  seek  them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor 
received  support;  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride 
of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favor  gained;  no  exchange  ct 
praise,  nor  solicitation  of  support.  His  great  works  were  performed 
under  discountenance  and  in  blindness;  but  difficulties  vanished  at 
his  touch;  he  was  bom  for  whatever  is  arduous;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 


Grood  pedagogy — and  that  means  common  sense — demands  that  a 
pupil  shall  first  master  a  subject  before  assuming  to  criticise.  Pre- 
scription comes  first,  free  action  afterward.  Life  is  too  short  for  any 
other  course.  |^^ 
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The  qvMcUms  firen  in  this  depArtrntnt  hare  been  leleotAd  firom  p«pen  QMd  at  re<*ent 
i^mekvrr  examiBationi.  The  Muwen  are  neceinarily  amrffestiTe  rather  thaa  final,  tho 
tkeir  aeeoraoy  can  be  depended  apon  aa  far  aa  they  go. 

New  Y^^  Btatc  Clnff  orm  examination  QucBtione 

Enqlish  Compobition. 

1.  Mention  two  objects  to  be  gained  in  composition  by  the  use  of  figura- 
tive language  and  two  precautions  to  be  observed  in  using  such  figurative 
language. 

2.  Write  (a)  a  formal  note  inviting  Miss  Anna  North  to  dinner  at  your 
home  on  Thursday  next,  (b)  Miss  North^s  answer  accepting  your  invitation. 

3.  TeQ  which  of  the  italicized  pronouns  should  be  used  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences,  and  give  a  reason  for  your  choice: 

a  The  hone  (whom,  which)  the  farmer  often  drives,  is  in  the  stable. 

b  Lincoln  Park  (whichf  thai)  we  often  visited,  was  not  far  from  the  house. 

€  The  first  slaves  (who,  that)  were  brought  to  this  country  were  landed  at 

Jamestown. 

d  Longfellow  (who,  that)  was  noted  as  the  author  of  Evangeline,  wrote 
the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  (a)  from  indirect  to  direct 
discourse  and  (h)  from  direct  to  indirect  discourae:  (a)  Charies  Dickens  once 
said  that  whatever  he  had  tried  to  do  in  life,  he  had  tried  with  all  his  heart 
to  do  well;  whatever  he  had  devoted  himself  to,  he  had  devoted  himself  te 
completely;  that  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  he  had  always  been  thoroly  in 
earnest:  (b)  The  merdiant  said,  "My  friend  will  purchase  the  goods  if  they 
are  <d  tne  best  quality. " 

5.  What  is  meant  by  continuity  in  a  paragraph?  Give  one  method 
by  which  continuity  may  be  secured. 

6.  An  entertainment  is  to  be  given  in  the  town  hall  to  raise  funds  for 
equipping  a  new  hospital.  Write  a  notice  of  this  entertainment  for  the 
newspapers,  stating  its  purpose  and  nature,  the  date,  time  and  place,  the 
price  oi;  admission  and  any  other  necessary  details. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  in  each  of  the  following  sroups:  (a) 
synonym,  antonym,  (b)  narration,  description,  (e)  biography,  autobiography. 

8.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  thought  of  each  of  the  following:  (a) 
Unless  honesty  is  at  the  helm,  the  ship  of  state  is  soon  wrecked,;.  (&)^Patience 
removes  mountains. 

^10.  Write  a  paragraph  developing  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences: 
(a)  Map-drawing  is  also  of  the  matest  value  in  the  study  of  history,  (b)  The 
view  m>m  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  glorious,  (c)  We  saw  a  very  amusing 
incident  during  our  drive. 

AKSWXBS. 

1.  Fi^rative  language  adds  to  the  beauty  and  deamess  of  thought, 
adds  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  style,  condenses  thought  and  affords 
pleasure  beoEtuse  of  the  novelty  of  the  idea  expressed,  etc 

Figures  must  be  appropriate  to  the  subject,  adapted  to  general  under- 
standuig  and  used  sparingly. 
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2.  (a)  Mia  Gray  requerta  the  pleMure  of  ICia  Anna  Nortk'i  eompiBj 
to  dinner  on  Thunday  next,  at  aeren  o'clock. 

35  Maple  Street 

May  the  tenth. 
(6)  Miia  Anna  North  aecepta  with  pleasure  Mia  Gray's  kind  invitttioa 
for  Thursday  next. 
Osborne  House. 
May  the  tenth. 

3.  (a)  Which  should  be  used  to  refer  to  animals,  in  a  dense  not  ^eBtri^ 

are. 

(b)  irJkicJk  should  be  used  to  refer  to  things^  in  a  dause  not  restriethre 

(c)  That  should  housed  to  refer  to  penons  in  a  restrictive  danse. 

(d)  Who  should  be  used  to  refer  to  penons  in  a  dause  not  feslricUve. 

4.  Charles  Dickens  once  said:  "Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I 
have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  wdl;  whatever  I  have  devoted  myieif  to, 
I  have  devoted  mysdf  to  oompletdy;  in  great  aims  and  in  small  I  faare 
always  been  thoroly  in  earnest.^' 

The  merchant  nid  that  his  friend  would  purchase  the  goods  if  th«y  voi 
of  good  quality. 

6.  A  paragraph  poasoaw  continuity  when  the  sentences  are  so  coPBtrnct' 
ed  and  arranged  as  to  carry  the  line  oi  thought  naturally  and  waggi^Mj 
from  one  to  the  other.  Continuity  may  be  secured  by  (a)  the  proper  and 
skilful  use  of  connectiva,  or  woras  of  transition;  (6)  the  structore  of  the 
sentences — ^the  relation  of  a  sentence  to  the  prececUng  being  indiested  bj 
means  of  invereion,  contrast,  or  words  referring  to  something  that  hai  gone 
before. 

6.  Answers  wiU  vary. 

7.  (a)  Synonym  is  one  of  two  or  more  words  which  have  neszly  tb< 
same  meaning  ana  may  often  be  used  interchangeably. 

Antonym  is  a  wora  of  opposite  meaning  to  a  ffiven  word. 

(6)  Narration  is  the  reoountinff  in  succession  of  the  particulan  or  inddenti 
that  make  up  a  transaction.  Description  is  describing  or  portraying  cot- 
Crete  objects  or  scenw  by  means  of  language. 

Narration  dcAls  with  events,  actions.  Description  giva  a  picture  of  to 
object  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  so  that  a  reader  or  hearer  can  reprodaee 
it  m  imagination. 

(e)  Biography  is  a  history  of  an  individual  giving  his  life,  ehsnettf. 
influence,  etc    Autobiography  is  a  biography  of  a  person  written  by  himteU- 

8-10.    Answers  will  vary. 

Rbadxno. 

1.  In  reading,  what  is  induded  in  (a)  the  physical  dement,  (b)  the  mcnttl 
element? 

2.  "Drills  in  fast  time  or  dow  time  are  usdea  and  fraught  with  mA 
danger  of  affectation. "  Discua  this  statement  and  show  how  correct  time 
in  reading  is  to  be  secured. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  key  in  reading?  How  is  the  key  in  which  s  eeieO' 
tion  should  be  read  determined? 

4.  Mark  the  following  sdection  for  inflection: 

Over  his  keys  the  musing  oiganist, 
Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
Fuit  letsnis  finj^ers  wander  as  they  L* 
And  builds  a  bndge  from  dreamland 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  inst? 
Giva  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draw 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flush 
Along  the  wavering  vistas  of  his  di 
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5.  What  18  the  physical  characteristic  of  melody  f  Show  how  the 
pupil's  melody  in  readmg  a  selection  tests  his  interpretation  of  the  selection. 

6.  Mention  two  prefixes  and  three  suffixes;  give  the  meaning  of  each 
and  use  each  in  a  word. 

7.  State  three  ways  by  which'  emphasis  may  be  given  in  oral  reading. 

8.  Discuss  any  two  of  the  following  as  to  their  merits  for  supplementary 
reading,  showing  the  mde  to  which  each  is  adapted  and  the  particular 
purpose  each  serves:  Merchant  of  Venice,  LUUe  Men,  Jungle  Book,  Mother 
Oooee,  Rohineon  Crueoe. 

0.  Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  for  accent  the  following:  intelligence, 
barometer,  r^et  (verb),  hoepiiality,  chandelier.  [Give,  when  it  is  correct  to 
do  so,  both  primary  and  secondary  accent.] 

10.  Indicate  by  diacritic  marks  the  sounds  of  both  vowels  and  conso- 
nants in  the  following  words:  intrigiM,  altho,  morgue,  food,  engine. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  physical  element  relates  to  the  mechanics  of  vocal  expression. 
It  includes  the  tone  of  voice  used  in  rendering  a  selection,  such  as  pure, 
oratund,  &c;  the  way  in  which  the  breath  is  managed  in  uttering  words, 
whether  used  explosively,  expulsively  or  with  repressed  breath;  inflections 
and  emphaffls. 

(b)  The  mental  element  relates  to  getting  and  feeling  the  thought.  It 
consists  in  silent  readbig  in  understanding  and  assimilating  what  is  read,  and 
in  oral  reading  it  consists  in  keeping  the  eye  and  mind  far  enough  in  advance 
of  the  voice  to  determine  the  emphasis,  inflections,  tones,  &c  to  be  used  in 
giving  the  thought  to  others. 

2.  Training  in  time  for  its  own  sake  is  valueless.  Thru  careful  analysis 
and  question,  lead  the  child  to  understand  the  passag^es  to  be  read  and  the 
proDOT  rate  of  utterance  will  follow.  Ck>rrect  reading  is  secured  by  develop- 
ing power  of  discrimination  so  that  the  value  of  each  part  of  a  sentence  may 
be  determined. 

3.  Key  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "the  fundamental  tone  of  a  movement 
to  which  its  modulations  are  referred,  and  with  which  it  generally  begins 

and  ends. "    It  is  the  pitch  of  the  voice. 

Controlled  mental  states  are  expressed  in  the  low  keys,  while  the  less 
controlled  mental  conditions  are  manifested  by  high  keys. 

4 .  Over  his  keys  the  musing  organist,' 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away/ 

First  letsnis  fingers  wander  as  they  list. 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  dreamland  for  his  lay'': 

Then^  as  the  toudi  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor',  nearer  draws  his  theme^,  (or') 

First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 

Along  the  wavering  vistas  of  his  dream\ 

5.  Pitch.  The  melody  shows  the  motive  and  is  an  unfailing  sign  of 
the  discriminative  ability  of  the  reader  and  a  severe  test  of  his  power  to 
perceive  sense  relations. 

a  Poet,  after,  voetr-ecript;  re,  back,  react;  er,  agent,  writer;  hood,  condition, 
ehUdhood;  ship,  stote,  friendehip. 

7.    Stress;  pause;  inflection;  varying  the  rate  of  time. 
'      8.    LUOe  Men  appeals  to  children's  interests  as  it  is  about  boys  and 
>ls  like  themselves.    It  has  a  high  moral- tone  and  gives  ideals  of  right 
^ng. 
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Mdhtr  Oco$€,  Chfldren  appreciate  the  rhyme  and  rythm.  It  teidiai 
words  th^  conetantly  use  and  is  about  things  and  animals,  etc,  in  liueh 
they  are  interested. 

9.    ia-tel'-li-f  enee. 
ba-rom'-e-ter. 
-♦■bel'. 

uoe-pi-tal'4^. 
ehan-de-lier. 

10     rntrfgue. 
altho. 
m6reue. 
^060. 
engfne. 

ARrrHMxnc. 

1.  Express  as  common  fractions  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms:  .02S}, 

write  in  Roman  notation  999. 
Write  in  words  1409.0071. 

2.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days;  A  can  do 
it  in  10  days  and  B  can  do  it  in  12  days.    In  what  time  can  C  do  it? 

3.  Factor  204,  255.  153.  From  the  facton  determine  the  gresUit 
common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple. 

4.  A  lot  24  ft.  by  121  ft.  sells  for  $850;  at  the  same  rate  what  would  an 
acre  cost? 

5.  A  man  pays  $141.12  for  a  bill  of  goods  with  20  and  10  and  2%off; 
find  list  price. 

6.  A  commission  merchant  remits  $1066.50  as  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of 
1200  bushels  of  wheat;  his  commission  is  i  cent  per  busheL  Find  seUing 
price  per  bushel. 


7.  An  investor  buys  5  imperial  Japanese  4)%  bonds  of  £200  each  at  91; 
commission  i%;  find  cost  and  rate  of  mcome.    [£1»$4.87]. 

8.  A  note  for  $2000  at  6%,  dated  January  3,  1905,  has  the  followii« 
indorsement:    July  3, 1905,  $800.    Find  balance  due  to-day. 

9.  If  a  company  of  200  men  consumes  35  barrels  of  flour  in  7  weeks,  at 
the  same  rate  how  long  will  it  take  300  men  to  consume  40  baireb? 

[Solve  by  proportion.] 

10.  How  many  trees  can  be  set  in  a  park  24  rods  long  and  contaioiBg 
8  acres  of  land,  if  the  trees  are  2  rods  apart  each  way  and  the  outside  rova 
are  1  rod  from  the  edge  of  the  park? 

ufswasa* 

I*    A>  thft  Itf  ^')  01^®  thousand  four  hundred  nine''andseventy4>De 

ten-thousandths. 

2.  15  days. 

3.  204»2X2X3X17. 
205-  5X3X17. 
153-  3X3X17. 
G.  C.  D.-3X17-51. 

L.  C.  M.-3X17X5X2X2X3->906a 

4.  $12,750. 
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5.  $200. 

6.  89}  cents. 

7.  $4437.24,  cost. 
.0404,  rate  of  income 

8.  $1299.48 

9.  6i  weeks. 

10.  120  trees. 

Civil  Govbbnmxnt. 

1.  Give  the  constitutional  qualifications  for  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Give  the  successive  steps  by  which  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  this 
state  becomes  a  law. 

3.  Give  the  successive  steps  in  nominating  and  electing  a  member  of 
the  state  assembly. 

4.  Which  executive  department  of  the  national  government  has  chaii^e 
of  (a)  copyrights,  (6)  foreign  relations,  (c)  custom  houses? 

5.  Describe  the  proceedings  in  court  in  an  ordinary  civil  action. 

6.  Mention  the  officen  composing  the  town  board.  State  the  principal 
duties  of  this  board. 

7.  Give  two  important  duties  of  (a)  the  county  derk,  (b)  the  district 
attorney,  (e)  the  sheriff. 

8.  Define  franchise,  bail,  limited  monarchy. 

9.  Mention  three  important  duties  vested  exclusively  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

10.  Name  three  state  departments  the  chief  officers  of  which  are  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  governor,  ana  give  one  important  function  of  each  of  the 
epartments  named. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  natural-bom  citizen;  thirty-five  yean  of  age;  fourteen  yean  a 
resident  within  the  United  States. 

2.  Introduction  of  bill;  first  reading  of  the  bill  by  its  title;  reference  to 
a  committee  for  consideration;  reports  out  of  committee;  placed  on  the 
order  of  second  reading;  second  reading  of  the  bill  and  debate  thereon;  third 
reading  of  the  bill  and  vote  thereon.  It  is  transmitted  to  the  other  house 
where  it  goes  thru  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  first  house.  After  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  in  a  oiU,  it  is  delivered  by  the  clerk  of  the  house 
in  which  it  originated,  to  the  governor  and  if  it  receives  his  approval  it  is 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  where  it  takes  its  place  in  the  chapter  of  laws. 

3.  Party  caucus  to  select  delegates  to  the  assembly  district  convention; 
nomination  of  candidate  by  the  assembly  convention;  voting  for  candidate 
at  the  polls;  counting  of  tne  ballots  b^^  the  inspectors;  canvass  of  the  vote 
by  the  county  board  of  canvassers  and  issuance  of  certificate  of  election. 

4.  (a)  Librarian  of  Congress;  state  department;  treasury  department. 

6.  Cases  involving  small  sums  of  money  are  tried  in  justices'  courts  with 
or  without  a  jury. 

In  cases  involvins  laiger  sums  of  money  theprocedure  is  as  follows: 
direct  examination  of  its  witnesses  b^  the  pudntiff^s  attorney;  eross-ezami* 
nation  by  defendant's  attorney;  testimony  of  defendant's  witnesses;  aigu- 
ment  of  the  lawyers  on  each  nde;  charge  of  jury  by  the  judge;  retirement 
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of  jury  to  agree  on  Terdict;  verdict  of  jury  followed  by  the  judgment  renderad 
by  the  court. 

6.  Supervisor,  town  cleric*  and  the  juaticea  of  the  peace.  It  is  the  dot; 
of  the  board  to  receive  the  reports  of  all  town  officen  by  whom  money  ■ 
received  or  disbursed  and  to  audit  all  town  accounts. 

7.  (a)  Clerk  of  the  courts  held  in  and  for  the  county;  record  deedi, 
mortgages,  judgments,  etc;  (h)  Presents  to  the  grand  jury  complaints  mtdt 
to  him  accusing  perK>ns  of  crime;  legal  counsel  of  the  grand  jury. 

(e)  Has  charge  of  the  counter  jafl  and  the  prisoners;  by  himself  or  ha 
deputies,  he  executes  dvfl  and  criininal  processes  thruout  the  county. 

8.  In  general,  a  franchise  is  a  privflege  of  a  public  nature  conferred  oi 
individuals  bv  grant  of  the  government  or  some  municipality;  spedficaDyi 
it  is  the  privilege  of  voting  at  public  elections. 

Bail  IS  security  given  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  prisoner  from  enstody, 
pendixi^  final  decision  in  the  action  asainst  hinL 

A  hmited  monarchy  is  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  d 
one  person  whose  power  is  restricted  by  a  oonsutution  or  some  other  power. 

^  9.  Sole  power  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising  revenue;  sole  power  d 
originating  impeachments;  power  to  elect  the  preSdent  when  the  dectoa 
failto  elect. 

10.  Department  of  public  works,  has  general  charge  of  the  constraetioo 
and  repair  of  the  state  canals.  Insurance  department,  has  gaieral  soptf* 
vision  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state.  Banking  depart' 
ment.  has  general  supervision  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  domg  hm- 
ness  in  the  state. 

Advancxd  Arithustic. 

1.  Multiply  and  divide  3,768  by  486,  and  test  the  coirectness  ef  eich 
result  by  the  method  of  casting  out  nines. 

2.  Divide  |  by  |.  Write  complete  analysis  in  words,  and  deduce  a  nk 
for  dividing  one  fntction  by  another. 

3.  A  grocer  bought  600  lb.  of  green  coffee  ®  21c  a  lb.,  and  after  roaitiBC 
it  sold  it  @  30c  a  lb.:  the  cost  of  the  roasting  was  $2.50.  The  coffee  kss 
I  of  its  weight  in  roastmg;  find  the  grocer's  net  gain  and  his  gain  percent 

4.  The  value  of  a  stock  of  goods  in  a  store  decreased  25%  and  then  33j|% 
after  which  the  value  increasea  25%  and  33i%;  the  net  loss  was  $160.  Fiod 
the  first  value  of  the  good& 

5.  A  merchant  buys  one  kind  of  tea  for  50c  a  lb.  and  another  kind  for 
68c  and  mixes  the  two  kinds  by  putting  9  os.  of  the  first  with  8  os.  of  the 
second;  for  how  much  a  pound  must  he  sell  the  mixture  to  gain  $17.20  od 
80  lb.? 

6.  At  what  rate  per  cent  must  $8,320  be  put  at  interest  for  2  yesn  I 
months  27  days  to  amount  to  $9,100.48? 

7.  A  ball  6'  in  diameter  weighs  24  os. ;  the  ball  is  cut  down  till  it  K^ 
2^  in  diameter.    Find  the  weight  of  the  part  cut  off. 

8.  How  must  a  piano  that  cost  $612.50  be  marked  so  that  it  nay  b< 
sold  12i%  off  from  the  marked  price  and  yet  at  a  gain  of  20%?  Wnte 
analysis  in  words. 

0.  Find  the  face  of  a  60  day  draft  bought  for  $413.28,  exchange  hdag  «t 
3%Idiscount,  interest  at  6%. 

10.  An  unsupported  body  will  fall  16.08  feet  during  the  fint  seeond*  ^ 
in  each  succeeding  second  32.16  feet  farther  than  in  the  preceding  sseosd; 
how  far  will  the  body  have  faUen  at  the  end  of  12  seconds? 
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AN8WXB8. 

1.     3768  X485«  1827480. 

Proof. 
3768,  excess         6 
485,  excess         8 

1827480,  excess  3    48,  excess  3. 
3768-3-485»7 
Proof. 

485,  excess         8 
7,  excess  7 

3768,  excess  6    15,  excess  6 

Deduction  of  Rule: 
Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  the  quotient  of  the  numerator  divided  by 
the  denominator,  the  numerator  alone  is  as  many  times  the  value  of  the 
naction  as  there  are  units  in  the  denominator;   hence^  Uf  in  dividing  by  a 
fraction,  we  divide  hy  the  numerator,  the  resulting  quotient  will  be  too  sxnall 
and  must  be  multiphed  by  the  denominator. 
Applying  the  above  principle: 
l+|=(l+5)X6=H=A. 

By  inspecting  this  operation  we  observe  that  the  result,  -f^,  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  denominator  of  the  given  dividend  by  the  numerator  of 
the^  divisor,  and  the  numerator  of  the  £vidend  by  the  aenominator  of  the 
divisor^  hence  we  will  obtain  the  same  result  if  we  multiply  the  dividend  of 
the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor. 

3.  $21.50.  net  gptin. 

^^  m%9  gain  per  cent. 

4.  $960. 

5.  79  J  J 

6.  4i%. 

7.  23}  oz. 

8.  $840. 

9.  $430.50. 

10.     2315.52  feet.  ' 

Graioiab. 

1     The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.    Fifty  thousand  men,  accu^ 

2  tomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world; 

3  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  change  would  pro» 

4  duce  much  misery  and  crime,  ihai  the  discharged  veterans  uxnUd  ht  seen 
6  begginff  in  everv  street,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.  But 
6  no  sucn  result  followed.  In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  a  trace 
8  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  amnr  in  the  world  had  just  been 
0  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community.    The  Royalists  ihemedveM 

10  confessed  that  in  every  department  of  honest  industrv,  the  discarded 

11  warrion  prospered  b^ond  other  men;  that  none  was  cnaii^ed  with  any 

12  theft  or  robbery;  that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms:  and  that,  if  a  baker, 

13  a  mason,  or  a  waffoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobrietyt 

14  he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  Olivor'e  old  soldiers. — T.  B.  MaoauUiy. 
The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  extracts. 

1.  Give  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  first  five  principal 
dmuses. 

2.  Give  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each'of  five  objective  clauses. 
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« 

3.  S«l«et  thrM  participlci  and  giv*  tha  qratax  of  eadL 

4.  SdoettbneliifiaitiTfliaDdghretheqrBtazof  ea^ 

5.  Setoct  five  trmoiitive  yerbs,  two  of  which  are  in  the  aethre  Toice, 
Indicative  mode^  and  three  in  the  paMive  voiee^  indicatrre  mood. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (o)  UbemtitM  (line  9),  Qb)  on«  (line  13),  (c)  Olivcr'i 
(line  13). 

7.  Pane  (o)  now  (fine  I),  (b)  mtM^  (line  4).  (e)  Oal  Oine  4). 

8.  Pane  wovU  h€  mm  OiAci  4-5);  giveb  ui  both  Toieeiy  its  eonjngatioD 
in  the  tenae  here  need. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  a  daiiae  need  at  (a)  anbieet  of  an  intianeitiTe 
verb,  (b)  object  of  a  prepo^tion,  (e)  an  attribute  of  the  predicate  (fikt  t 
predicate  noun). 


10.    Write  each  of  the  following  aenteneee,  ueing  the  coiTect 
word;  give  the  reason  for  each  word  selected: 

o  Andrew  Jackson  was  neither  (a«»  so)  good  as  his  friends  daim  (or,  fMf . 
{as,  so)  bad  as  his  enemies  think. 

b  I  knew  it  to  be  (H  kim), 

e  You  look  (JUm,  m  if)  you  were  pleesed. 

d  He  divided  the  peaches  (among,  betv«f»)  the  four  boys. 


1.  Troops  wars;  smii  ware;  «x|MrMaes  seemed;  remft  foOowod;  trac$  n- 
mutined, 

2.  Army  had  boom  ahoorbod;  womors  prosperod;  nono  was  ckargod;  mom 
wao  hoard;  ho  was  ono, 

3.  Aoeuoiomod  modifies  meii.  Bogaing,  attribute  eomplement  after 
ioould  be  ooon,  egress  with  voUrano.    Inaieaiing  modifies  trace. 

4.  To  be  dithandod,  attribute  eomplement  after  iMre.  To  fporrofit, 
attribute  complement  after  ooomed.    To  ask,  retained  object  after  hoard. 

5.  (o)  FoUowod,  aUradod.  (b)  wore  thrown;  had  boon  aboorbod;  «0oi 
hoard, 

6.  (a)  (impound  penonal  pronoun,  nominative  case^  modifies  Royahoti, 
(b)  TAdjeetive  pronoun,  predicate  nominative  after  tou.  (c)  Noun,  poesce- 
sive  case,  modifies  soldiers. 

7.  (a)  Adverb  of  time,  modifiee  to  be  disbanded,  (b)  A  deacriptive 
adjective;  compared:  much,  more,  mosi:  positive  degree;  mo<ufleB  nUsery  and 
€rime.  (e)  Subordinate  conjunction,  introduces  the  dause  votorano  votJd 
be  seen  begging. 

3.  Irrecular  transitive  verb.  Principal  parts:  tee,  saw,  seetng.eaea.  Pas- 
sive, potential,  past,  agrees  with  its  subject  veterans  in  the  third  pkuraL 

Active:  singular^  diould  see,  thou  wouldst  see,  he  would  see;  pfaual-- 
we^should  see,  you  would  eee,  they  would  see;  Passive:  singular — I  should  be 
aeen,  thou  wouldst  be  seen,  he  would  be  seen;  phual— ^e  should  be  seen, 
you  would  be  seen,  they  would  be  seen. 

9.  (a)  That  he  will  succeed  appeam  evident^  (b)  It  depends  on  how 
eoon  the  train  arrives  (c)  His  advice  was  that  I  should  i^  immediatdy. 

10.  (o)  Use  so  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .  ss.  Use  so  in  eomparisons  after  a  n^sa- 
tive.    Nor  in  the  proper  oorrdative  to  fdlow  neithor. 

(b)  Use  him.    The  objective  form  should  be  used  to  agree  with  ft. 
le)  XJaeas^.    I4ik#  is  not  used  ss  a  conjunction, 
(d)  Use  among.    Behvaea  ref en  to  two. 


i! 


The    New    Knowledge 

A  popular  account  of  the  new  phytica  and 

new  chemistry  in  their  relation  to 

the    new    theory    of  matter 

By    Robert    Kennedy    Duncan 


"Laymen  iniscience,"  says  the  brilliant  author  of  this 
remarkable  presentation  of  new  science,  ''are  usually  limited 
to  pseudo-science  or  else  to  technical  books.  '^  His  own  book 
requires  no  more  of  the  reader  than  a  love  of  contemporary 
natural  knowledge  and  a  high-school  education. 

The  whole  field  opened  so  recently,  ranging  from  the 
atoms  of  the  elements^  corpuscles,  the  various  rays,  radio- 
activity, and  inter-atomle  energy  to  inoxganic  evolution  and 
eoamical  problems  has  not  been  covered  in  one  book  for 
general  readers.  The  author's  wide  experience  has  shown 
the  need  of  a  papular  vynthesis  of  the  new  discoveries  in 
sciance,  which  separately  have  been  making  se  profound  an 
impression,  and  his  book  may  be  recommended  to  all,  whether 
readers  or  students*  who  have  followed  the  significant 
anaounceoMnts  made  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  such 
scientists  as  Beeqnerelt  the  Curies,  Ramsay,  Crookes  and 
ethers.  Prof.  Doacan  gives  a  general  view  of  the  newest 
knowledge  ef  science  and  its  possibilities. 

With  many  Uluatrationa 

Svo  Cloth  $1.00  Poatf  aid 
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by  the  artifice  of  iliTme.  Tlie  variety  ci  pauses,  so  mu<^  boasted 
by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  Kwigli^&li  poet 
to  the  periods  of  a  dedaimer;  and  there  are  only  a  few  sldlful  and 
happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where 
the  lines  end  or  begin.  ''Blank  verse,*'  said  an  ingioiioiis  critic, 
**  seems  to  be  verse  ^y  to  the  eye/*  ^  |P^^-  ? 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  riiyme,  but  English  poetry  will  not 
often  please ;  nor  can  riiyme  ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  tike  subject 
is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to  that 
which  is  called  the  **  lapidaiy  style;**  has  neither  the  easiness  of  piose, 
nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long  continuance. 
Of  the  Italian  writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  prece- 
dents, not  one  is  popular;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its  defense  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhjnner;  for  I  cannot  wish 
his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is;  yet  like  other  heroes,  he  is  to  be. 
admired,  rather  than  imitated.  He  that  thinks  himself  capable  of 
astonishing  may  write  blank  verse;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.  Milton  cannot 
be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore 
owes  reverence  to  that  vigor  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all 
generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  narration,  for 
the  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interpositioii 
of  dialog,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  enchain  attention. 
But,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least 
indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself,  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or  hindrance:  he  did  not  refuse 
admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did 
not  seek  them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor 
received  support;  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride 
of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favor  gained;  no  exchange  of 
praise,  nor  solicitation  of  support.  His  great  works  were  peiformed 
under  discountenance  and  in  blindness;  but  difficulties  vanished  at 
his  touch;  he  was  bom  for  whatever  is  arduous;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 


Good  pedagogy — and  that  means  common  sense — demands  that  a 
pupil  shaU  first  master  a  subject  before  assuming  to  criticise.  Pre- 
scription comes  first,  free  action  afterward.  Life  is  too  short  for  any 
other  course.  ^ 


Teachers*  Examinations 

Tlie  q«e«tiims  ciTen  in  Ihii  departintat  haTe  been  Ml«otod  from  prnen  nied  »t  re<;ent 
l«A^«n^  exMniBAtfonf .  The  Muwen  are  neceoiarily  racgesfciTe  rataer  thaa  flxuU,  tho 
tMr  aeevraoy  can  be  depended  apon  as  far  as  tkey  go. 

f^€W  York  State  Onf f  orm  examination  Qucetiene 

Englxbh  Composition. 

1.  Mention  two  objects  to  be  gained  in  composition  hy  the  use  of  figura- 
tive language  and  two  precautions  to  be  observed  in  using  such  figurative 
language. 

2.  Write  (a)  a  formal  note  inviting  Miss  Anna  North  to  dinner  at  your 
home  on  Thursday  next,  (&)  Miss  North's  answer  accepting  your  invitation. 

3.  TeU  which  of  the  italicized  pronouns  should  be  used  in  each  of  the 
following  sentenoes,  and  give  a  reason  for  your  choice: 

a  The  hone  (wham,  which)  the  farmer  often  drives,  is  in  the  stable. 

h  Lincoln  Park  (which,  that)  we  often  visited,  was  not  far  from  the  house. 

e  The  first  slaves  (who,  that)  were  brought  to  this  country  were  landed  at 

Jamestown. 

d  Longfellow  (who,  that)  was  noted  as  the  author  of  Evangeline,  wrote 
'the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

4.  Rewrite  the  f oUowing  sentences,  changing  (a)  from  indirect  to  direct 
discourse  and  (h)  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse:  (a)  Charles  Dickens  once 
said  that  whatever  he  had  tried  to  do  in  life,  he  had  tried  with  all  his  heart 
to  do  well;  whatever  he  had  devoted  himself  to,  he  had  devoted  himself  te 
completelv;  that  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  he  had  always  been  thoroly  in 
earnest:  (()  The  merdiant  said,  "My  friend  will  purchase  the  goods  if  they 
are  of  tne  best  quality. " 

5.  What  is  meant  by  continuity  in  a  paragraph?  Give  one  method 
by  which  continuity  may  oe  secured. 

6.  An  entertainment  is  to  be  given  in  the  town  hall  to  raise  funds  for 
equipping  a  new  hospital.  Write  a  notice  of  this  entertainment  for  the 
newspapers,  stating  its  purpose  and  nature,  the  date,  time  and  place,  the 
price  of  admission  and  any  other  necessary  details. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  in  each  of  the  following  sroups:  (a) 
synonym,  antonym,  (h)  narration,  description,  (c)  biography,  autobiography. 

8.  E]q)reBS  in  your  own  words  the  thought  of  each  of  the  foUowing:  (a) 
Unless  honesty  is  at  the  helm,  the  ship  of  state  is  soon  wrecked,'. (&)^Patience 
removes  mountains. 

^10.  Write  a  paragraph  developing  one  of  the  foUowine  topic  sentences: 
(a)  Map-drawing  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  study  ox  history,  (6)  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  glorious,  (c)  We  saw  a  very  amusing 
incident  during  our  drive. 

ANSWIRS. 

1.  Figurative  language  adds  to  the  beauty  and  deamess  of  thought, 
adds  digmty  and  impressiveneas  to  style,  condenses  thought  and  affords 
pleasure  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  idea  expressed,  etc 

Figures  must  be  appropriate  to  the  subject,  adapted  to  general  undeiv 
stanraig  and  used  spanngly.  ^.^  ^^ 
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2.  (a)  Min  Gray  reqacvti  the  pleuure  of  Mim  Anna  Mortk'i  taoftsj 
to  dinacr  on  Thunday  next,  at  eeren  o'clock. 

i6  Maple  Street 

May  the  tenth. 
(h)  Wm  Anna  North  accepta  with  pleasure  Mim  Gray's  kind  invitiiioa 
for  Thunday  next. 
Osborne  House. 
May  the  tentn. 

3.  (a)  Which  should  be  used  to  refer  to  animals,  in  a  danse  not  ratm- 
tive. 

(6)  Which  should  boused  to  refer  to  things^  in  a  dauae  not  restrietiTf. 

(c)  That  should  boused  to  refer  to  penons  m  a  restrictive  dauaa 

(d)  Who  should  be  used  to  refer  to  pewons  in  a  dause  not  reslrieti vft 

4.  Charles  Dickens  once  said:  "Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I 
have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well;  whatever  I  have  devoted  myielf  to, 
I  have  devoted  mysdf  to  completely;  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  I  laT« 
always  been  thoroly  in  earnest.^' 

l*he  merchant  said  that  his  friend  would  purchase  the  goods  if  they  vvi 
of  good  quality. 

5.  A  paragraph  possesses  oontinuitv  when  the  sentences  are  so  coBStnet- 
ed  and  arranged  as  to  carry  the  line  of  thought  naturally  and  suggntiv^ 
from  one  to  the  other.  Continuity  may  be  secured  by  (a)  the  proper  m 
skilful  use  of  connectives,  or  woras  of  transition;  (d)  the  structure  of  the 
sentences — ^the  relation  of  a  soitence  to  the  precieding  being  indictted  bjr 
means  of  inveraion,  contrast,  or  words  referring  to  something  that  hu  goB« 
before. 

6.  Answers  wiU  vary. 

7.  (a)  Synonvm  is  one  of  two  or  more  words  which  have  nesiiy  the 
same  meaning  and  mav  often  be  used  interchangeably. 

Antonym  is  a  wora  of  opposite  meaning  to  a  given  word. 

(b)  Narration  is  the  recounting  in  succession  of  the  particulaiv  or  inddeBli 
that  make  up  a  transaction.  Description  is  describmg  or  portraying  con- 
crete objects  or  scenes  by  means  of  language. 

Narration  deals  with  events,  actions.  Description  gives  a  picture  of  ao 
object  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  so  that  a  readier  or  hearer  can  reproduce 
it  m  imagination. 

(c)  Biographv  is  a  history  of  an  individual  giving  his  life,  diaracttf, 
influence,  etc.    Autobiography  is  a  biography  of  a  penon  written  by  hinsdf. 

8-10.    Answers  will  vary« 

Rbadino. 

1.  In  reading,  what  is  inchided  in  (a)  the  physical  dement,  (b)  the  mental 
element? 

2.  ''Drills  in  fast  time  or  slow  time  are  usdess  and  fraught  with  mpeb 
danger  of  affectation."  Discuss  this  statement  and  show  how  coireet  time 
in  reading  is  to  be  secured. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  key  in  reading?  How  is  the  k^  in  which  a  8eIe^ 
tion  should  be  read  determined? 

4.  Mark  the  following  sdection  for  inflection: 

Over  his  kevs  the  musing  organist. 
Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
Firat  lets  nis  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 
And  builds  a  bndge  from  dreamJand  for  his  lay: 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 
Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme, 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vistas  of  his  dream. — LovdL 
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5.  What  is  the  physical  characteristic  of  melody?  Show  how  the 
pupil's  melody  in  reading  a  selection  tests  his  interpretation  of  the  selection. 

6.  Mention  two  prefixes  and  three  suffixes;  give  the  meaning  of  each 
and  use  each  in  a  word. 

7.  State  three  ways  by  which'  emphasis  may  be  given  in  oral  reading. 

8.  Discuss  any  two  of  the  foUowing  as  to  their  merits  for  supplementary 
reading,  showing  the  grade  to  which  each  is  adapted  and  the  particular 
purpose  each  serves:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Little  Men,  Jungle  Book,  Mother 
Goose,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

9.  Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  for  accent  the  followjing:  intelligence, 
barometer,  rebel  (verb),  hospitality,  chandelier.  [Give,  when  it  is  correct  to 
do  so,  both  primary  and  secondary  accent.] 

10.  Indicate  by  diacritic  marks  the  sounds  of  both  vowels  and  conso- 
nants in  the  following  words:  intrigue,  altho,  morgue,  food,  engine. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  physical  element  relates  to  the  mechanics  of  vocal  expression. 
It  includes  the  tone  of  voice  used  in  rendering  a  selection,  such  as  pure, 
oratund,  &c.;  the  way  in  which  the  breath  is  managed  in  uttering  words, 
whether  used  explosively,  e]q)u]sively  or  with  repressed  breath;  inflections 
and  emphasis. 

(b)  The  mental  element  relates  to  gettins  and  feeling  the  thought.  It 
consists  in  silent  reading  in  understanding  and  assimilating  what  is  read,  and 
in  oral  readmg  it  consists  in  keeping  the  eye  and  mind  far  enough  in  advance 
of  the  voice  to  determine  the  emphasis,  inflections,  tones,  &e.  to  be  used  in 
giving  the  thought  to  others. 

2.  Training  in  time  for  its  own  sake  is  valueless.  Thru  careful  analysis 
and  question,  lead  the  child  to  understand  the  passages  to  be  read  and  the 
proper  rate  of  utterance  will  follow.  Correct  reading  is  secured  by  develop- 
ing power  of  discrimination  so  that  the  value  of  each  part  of  a  sentence  may 
be  determined. 

3.  Key  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "the  fundamental  tone  of  a  movement 
to  which  its  modulations  are  referred,  and  with  which  it  generally  begins 
and  ends. "    It  is  the  pitch  of  the  voice. 

Controlled  mental  states  are  expressed  in  the  low  keys,  while  the  less 
controlled  mental  conditions  are  manifested  by  high  keys. 

4 .  Over  his  keys  the  musing  organist,' 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away.' 

Firat  lets  nis  finders  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  dreamland  for  his  lay^: 

Then',  as  the  toudi  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor',  nearer  draws  his  theme^,  (or') 

First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 

Along  the  wavmng  vistas  of  his  dream\ 

5.  Pitch.  The  melody  shows  the  motive  and  is  an  unfailing  sign  of 
the  discriminative  ability  of  the  reader  and  a  severe  test  of  his  power  to 
perceive  sense  relations. 

&  Post,  after,  poat-tcnpt;  re,  back,  react;  er,  agent,  writer;  hood,  condition, 
thUdhood;  ship,  state,  frienaship. 

7.    Stress;  pause;  inflection;  varying  the  rate  of  time. 

'  8.  lAtOe  Men  appeals  to  children's  interests  as  it  is  about  boys  and 
|irls  like  themselves.  It  has  a  high  moral*tone  and  gives  ideals  of  right 
uving. 
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Moikm'  Qoo—.  Chfldren  impradate  the  riijniie  and  lytbm.  It  tctchv 
words  thej  ooostantly  use  ana  is  about  things  and  animals,  etc,  in  vluA 
they  are  interested. 

9.    in-tel'-U-gence. 
barrDm'-«4er. 
-vbel'. 

«iOa-pi-tal'-i-ty. 
ehan-de-lier. 

10     Tntrfgue. 
altho. 
mdigue. 
^o&d. 

engine. 

Abithmstic. 

1.  Express  as  oommon  fractions  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms:  .02S}, 
J%,  216%. 

Write  in  Roman  notation  999. 
Write  in  words  1409.0071. 

2.  Three  men.  A,  B.  and  C,  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days;  A  cu  do 
it  in  10  days  and  B  can  do  it  in  12  days.    In  what  time  can  C  do  it? 

3.  Factor  204,  255.  153.  From  the  factors  determine  the  gratot 
common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple. 

4.  A  lot  24  ft.  by  121  ft.  sells  for  $850;  at  the  same  rate  what  would  in 
acre  cost? 

5.  A  man  pays  $141.12  for  a  bill  of  goods  with  20  and  10  and  2%off; 
find  list  price. 

6.  A  commission  merchant  remits  $1066.50  as  the  proceeds  of  a  ale  of 
1200  bushds  of  wheat;  his  commission  is  }  cent  per  buaheL  Find  sellini 
price  per  busheL 

7.  An  investor  buys  5  imperial  Japanese  A\%  bonds  of  £200  eadi  at  91; 
commission  \%\  find  cost  ana  rate  of  mcome.    [£la=$4.87]. 

8.  A  note  for  $2000  at  6%,  dated  Januaiy  8,  1905,  has  the  foOowing 
indorBement:    July  3, 1905,  $800.    Find  balance  due  to-day. 

9.  If  a  company  of  200  men  consumes  35  barrels  of  flour  in  7  weeks,  at 
the  same  rate  how  long  wiU  it  take  300  men  to  consume  40  barrels? 

[Solve  by  proportion.] 

10.  How  many  trees  can  be  set  in  a  park  24  rods  long  and  contsiiusg 
8  acres  of  land,  if  the  trees  are  2  rods  apart  each  way  and  the  outside  roira 
are  1  rod  from  the  edge  of  the  park? 


!•    A*  xhzt  111  ^M  one  thousand  four  hundred  nine^andseventy-ose 

ten-thousandths. 

2.     15  days. 

8.     204»2X2X3X17. 
205»       5X3X17. 
153«       3X3X17. 
G.  C.  D.-8X17-51. 
L.  C.  M.-3X17X5X2X2X8-d06a 

4.     $12,75Qi 
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5.  $200. 

6.  89|  cents. 

7.  $4437.24,  cost. 
.0494,  rate  of  income. 

8.  $1299.48 

9.  6}  weeks. 

10.  120  trees. 

Civil  GoYBBNiiXNT. 

1.  Give  the  constitutional  qualifications  for  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Give  the  successive  steps  by  which  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  this 
state  becomes  a  law. 

3.  Give  the  successive  steps  in  nominating  and  electing  a  member  of 
the  state  assembly. 

4.  Which  executive  department  of  the  national  government  has  charge 
of  (a)  copyrights,  (6)  foreign  relations,  (c)  custom  houses? 

5.  Describe  the  proceedings  in  court  in  an  ordinary  civil  action. 

6.  Mention  the  officers  composing  the  town  board.  State  the  principal 
duties  of  this  board. 

7.  Give  two  important  duties  of  (a)  the  county  derk,  (&)  the  district 
attorney,  (c)  the  sheriff. 

8.  Define  franchise,  bail,  limited  monarchy. 

9.  Mention  three  important  duties  vested  exclusively  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

10.  Name  three  state  d^artments  the  chief  officers  of  which  are  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  governor,  ana  give  one  important  function  of  each  of  the 
epartments  named. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  natural-bom  citizen;  thirty-five  years  of  age;  fourteen  years  a 
resident  within  the  United  States. 

2.  Introduction  of  bill;  first  reading  of  the  bill  by  its  title;  reference  to 
a  committee  for  consideration;  report^  out  of  committee;  placed  on  the 
order  of  second  reading:  second  reading  of  the  bill  and  debate  thereon;  third 
reading  of  the  bill  and  vote  thereon.  It  is  transmitted  to  the  other  house 
where  it  goes  thru  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  first  house.  After  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  in  a  biU,  it  is  delivered  by  the  clerk  of  the  house 
in  which  it  originated,  to  the  governor  and  if  it  receives  his  approval  it  is 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  where  it  takes  its  place  in  the  chapter  of  laws. 

3.  Party  caucus  to  select  delegates  to  the  assembly  district  convention; 
nomination  of  candidate  by  the  assemblv  convention;  voting  for  candidate 
at  the  polls;  counting  of  the  ballots  by  the  inspectors;  canvass  of  the  vote 
by  the  county  board  of  canvassers  and  issuance  of  certificate  of  dection. 

4.  (a)  Librarian  of  Congress;  state  department;  treasury  department. 

5.  Cases  involving  small  sums  of  money  are  tried  in  justices'  courts  with 
or  without  a  jury. 

In  cases  involving  larger  sums  of  monev  theprocedure  is  as  follows: 
direct  examination  of  its  witnesses  by  the  pudntiirs  attorney;  croes-exami- 
nation  by  defendant's  attorney;  testimony  of  defendant's  witnesses;  argu- 
ment of  the  lawyers  on  each  nde;  charge  of  jury  by  the  judge;  retirement 
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of  jury  to  agree  on  verdict;  verdict  of  jury  followed  by  the  judgment  Tendofd 
by  the  court. 


6.  Superviaor,  town  derk,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  the  dxOj 
of  the  board  to  receive  the  reports  of  idl  town  officets  by  whom  money  ■ 
received  or  disbursed  and  to  audit  all  town  accounts. 

7.  (a)  Clerk  of  the  courts  held  in  and  for  the  county;  reeord  deedi, 
mortgages,  judgments,  etc  (b)  Presents  to  the  mnd  jury  complAinta  madt 
to  him  accusing  pefsons  of  crime;  legal  counsd  of  the  grand  jury. 

(e)  Has  chaige  of  the  countjr  jail  and  the  prisonerB;  by  hlmiirif  or  ha 
deputies,  he  executes  dvil  and  criminal  procenes  thruout  the  county. 

8.  In  general,  a  franchise  is  a  privilege  of  a  public  nature  conferred  os 
individuals  bv  grant  of  the  government  or  some  munidpality;  q>ecificslly, 
it  is  the  privili^e  of  voting  at  public  elections. 

Bail  IS  securi^  given  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  prisoner  from  custody, 
pendinj^  final  decision  in  the  action  against  him. 

A  bmited  monarchy  is  one  in  whi^  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person  whose  power  is  restricted  by  a  constitution  or  some  other  power. 

9.  Sole  power  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising  revenue;  sole  power  of 
originating  impeachments;  power  to  dect  the  president  when  the  dectom 
failtodect. 

10.  Department  of  public  works,  has  general  chaige  of  the  conatmctios 
and  repair  of  the  state  canals.  Insurance  department,  has  general  super 
vision  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state.  Banking  dmart- 
ment^  has  general  supemdon  of  the  buiks  and  trust  companies  doing  000- 
ness  m  the  state. 

Advancsd  Abztrhstic. 

1.  Multiply  and  divide  3,768  by  485,  and  test  the  correctness  ef  esch 
result  by  the  method  of  casting  out  nines. 

2.  Divide  }  by  |.  Write  complete  analysis  in  words,  and  deduce  a  idt 
for  dividing  one  fnction  by  another. 

3.  A  grocer  bought  600  lb.  of  green  coffee  ®  21c  a  lb.,  and  after  roastiiic 
it  sold  it  @  30c  a  lb.:  the  cost  of  the  roasting  was  $2.50.  The  coffee  Umm 
i  of  its  weight  in  roasting;  find  the  grocer's  net  gain  and  his  gain  per  cent. 

4.  The  value  of  a  stock  of  goods  in  a  store  decreased  25%  and  then  33}%, 
after  which  the  value  increased  25%  and  33i%;  the  net  loss  was  $160.  rad 
the  first  value  of  the  gooda 

5.  A  merchant  buys  one  kind  of  tea  for  50c  a  lb.  ud  another  Idnd  for 
68e  and  mixes  the  two  kinds  by  putting  9  os.  of  the  first  with  8  os.  of  the 
second;  for  how  much  a  pound  must  he  sdl  the  mixture  to  gain  $17.20  os 
80  lb.? 

6.  At  what  rate  per  cent  must  $8,320  be  put  at  interest  for  2  yeais  S 
months  27  days  to  amount  to  $9,100.48? 

7.  A  ball  O""  in  diameter  weighs  24  oz.;  the  ball  is  cut  down  till  it  isjoo^y 
2*  in  diameter.    Find  the  weight  of  the  part  cut  off. 

8.  How  must  a  piano  that  cost  $612.50  be  marked  so  that  it  may  bt 
sold  12}%  off  from  the  marked  price  and  yet  at  a  gain  of  20%?  Wiitt 
analysis  in  words. 

9.  Find  the  face  of  a  60  day  draft  bought  for  $413.28»  exchange  being  st 
3%{discount,  interest  at  6%. 

10.  An  unsupported  body  will  fall  16.08  feet  during  the  first  secondt  sad 
in  each  succeeding  second  32.16  feet  farther  than  in  the  preceding  second; 
how  far  will  the  body  have  fallen  at  the  end  of  12  seconds? 
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AN8WXB8. 


1.     3768  X485»  1827480. 

Proof. 
3768,  excess         6 
485,  excess         8 

1827480,  excess  3    48,  excess  3. 
3768+485=7 
Proof. 

485,  excess        8 
7,  excess  7 

3768,  excess  6    15,  excess  6 

Deduction  of  Rule: 

Since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  the  quotient  of  the  numerator  divided  by 
the  denominator,  the  numerator  alone  is  as  many  times  the  value  of  the 
fraction  as  there  are  units  in  the  denominator;  hence^  if  in  dividing  by  a 
fraction,  we  divide  by  the  numerator,  the  resulting  quotient  will  be  too  sxnall 
and  must  be  multiphed  by  the  denominator. 

Applying  the  aoove  pnndple: 

|+|=(|+5)X6=H=A- 
By  inspecting  this  operation  we  observe  that  the  result,  ^,  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  denominator  of  the  given  dividend  by  the  numerator  of 
the  divisor,  and  the  numerator  of  the  £vidend  by  the  aenominator  of  the 
divisor^  hence  we  will  obtain  the  same  result  if  we  multiply  the  dividend  of 
the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor. 

3.  $21.50.  net  gptin. 

^^  W%i  S&ui  per  cent. 

4.  $960. 

5.  79  J  J 

6.  4i%, 

7.  23}  oz. 

8.  $840. 

9.  $430.50. 

10.    2315.52  feet.  ' 

Gramiiar. 

1     The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.    Fifty  thousand  men,  accu*- 

2  tomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world; 

3  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  change  would  pro» 

4  duce  mueh  misery  and  crime,  thai  the  discharged  veterans  would  he  seen 

5  beggine  in  everv  street,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage.    But 

6  no  sucn  result  followed.  In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  a  trace 
8  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world  had  just  been 
0  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community.    The  Royalists  ihemtelveM 

10  confessed  that  in  every  department  of  honest  industrv,  the  discarded 

11  warriors  prospered  beyond  other  men;  that  none  was  cnaiged  with  any 

12  theft  or  robbery;  that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms:  and  that,  if  a  baker, 

13  a  mason,  or  a  wasoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligenee  and  sobriety* 

14  he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  OHver^e  old  soldiers. — T.  B.  Maeavlay. 
The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above  extracts. 

1.  Give  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  of  the  fint  five  principal 
clauses. 

2.  Give  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each'of  five  objective  clauses. 
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3.  S«l«et  thrM  paiticiplfli  and  giv*  tha  ispitax  of  mA. 

4.  SdocttbneiniUutiTOiaDdghretlieflyiitazof  ea^ 

6.  SelMt  five  trmoiitive  yerbs,  two  of  which  are  in  the  aeCife  Toke. 
Indicative  mode^  and  three  in  the  paettve  voiee^  indicative  mood. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  tkmtutbm  (line  9),  (6)  mu  (line  IZX  (e)  OUmtm 
(Une  13). 

7.  Pane  (a)  now  (line  1).  (6)  mtM^  (line  4),  (e)  Oel  Oiae  4). 

8.  Pane  would  b«  mm  Qines  4-5);  give^  in  both  voieeiy  its  ooajngitiot 
in  the  teaee  here  need. 

9.  Give  an  esample  of  a  daiiee  uied  at  (o)  eabieet  of  an  iBtranstiTe 
verb,  (b)  object  of  a  prapoeition,  (c)  an  attrilmte  of  the  predieate  (fik»  t 
predicate  noon). 

10.  Write  each  of  the  following  eenteneei,  using  the  eoireet  itslidiid 
word;  give  the  reason  for  each  word  selected: 

a  Andrew  Jackson  was  neither  (u,  so)  good  as  his  friends  daim  (or,iMr; 
<a«,  so)  bad  ss  his  enemies  think. 
h  I  knew  it  to  be  (Ao.  kim). 
e  You  look  (Uk€t  m  «/)  you  were  plessed. 
d  He  divided  the  peaches  (asioiig,  betwemi)  the  four  hoyn. 


1.     Troops  woro;  sMa  wirs;  «x|MrMaeo  soomod;  remU  foOowod;  inc$  n- 


2.  Army  had  boom  ohsorhod;  warriors  prospered;  none  was  charged;  %sm 
was  heard;  he  was  one, 

3.  AoeiMfomad  modifies  moa.  Begaing^  attribute  eoiiq>lemeBt  after 
wotUd  he  semi,  sgrees  with  veUrans.    Iiiaieating  modifies  trace. 

4.  To  he  disbanded,  attribute  complement  after  iMre.  To  waneei, 
attribute  complement  after  seemed.    To  ask,  retained  object  efter  hemrd. 

6.  (o)  FoUowed,  aUraded.  (b)  were  thrown;  had  been  aheorbed;  wet 
heard. 

6.  (a)  (impound  penonal  pronoun,  nominative  csse^  modifies  JKoyo&to. 
(b)  'Adjective  pronoun,  predicate  nominative  after  was.  (c)  Koun,  pom» 
sive  case,  modifies  soldiers. 

7.  (o)  Adverb  of  time,  modifies  to  be  disbanded,  (b)  A  descrq^tiTe 
adjective;  compared:  much,  more,  most\  positive  degree;  modifies  misery  end 
erime.  (e)  SuDordinate  conjunction,  mtroduces  the  dause  veterans  wouU 
be  seen  begging. 

8.  Irregular  transitive  verb.  Principal  parts:  toe,  wiw,«eeMig.aMa.  Pit- 
sive,  potential,  past,  sgrees  with  its  subject  veterane  In  the  third  phiraL 

Active:  singular^-I  diould  see,  thou  wouldst  see,  he  would  see;  phual-- 
we''should  see,  you  would  see,  they  would  see;  Pssaive:  singular — I  should  be 
se«i,  thou  wouldst  be  seen,  he  would  be  seen;  phual — we  should  be  leen, 
you  would  be  seen,  they  would  be  seen. 

9.  (o)  That  he  will  succeed  appeam  evident,  (b)  It  depends  on  ho« 
soon  the  train  arrives  (c)  His  advice  was  that  I  should  go  immediately. 

10.  (o)  Uee  to  •  .  .  nor  ...  so.  Use  to  in  comparisons  after  a  tfC** 
tive.    Nor  in  the  proper  corrdative  to  follow  neither. 

Cb)  Veahim.    The  objective  form  should  be  used  to  agree  with  it 
le)  Use  at  i/.    I^ikt  is  not  used  as  a  conjunction, 
(d)  Use  among.    Bt<wo«a  refen  to  two. 
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tke  best  of  such  books  of  all  publishers:  also  all  Rocitotlon  and  D4oloi:  books  in b> 
llshed,  Blackboard  Stencils.  Teachers'  Aids,  etc     Thess  aro  doooHbod  is  tbroa  Tale 
able  aod  attractlre  cataloirs:    Teachers'  Catalof  (free)  itt  pp^  isssrililir  oor  mmr 
oebllcatlons;  School  Entertainment  Cataloc  (f rse)  descritiiiis  oB  tbo  roalty  TaloaMe 

Woks  In  this  line  of  all  publishers,  and  New  Centnry  Catalof,  so.,  donHbss sad  c' ' 

Sm  all  books  of  all  publishers  relating  to  teachers  (ivoe  titles).  All  roooosbi  far 
loffs.  orders  for  books,  etc,  should  be  sent  to  A  S.  BARNES  ft  OOMPAHT,  Idosa 
Dept.,  ti-%5  East  H^  St..  New  York— 16 Jeflsrsoo  Si,,  Kliasbetk,  N.J. 

Otfwt  l§kt,  WH  Hr  A,  a.  MmrmtS  Hm^mi^ 
CBilarad  at  tbo  BUaakoth,  M.  J.,  Fost  O«so  as  Soosad-alaaB  Mftttir) 
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Cbe  program  for  1906-1907 

J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  The  Forum,  has  done  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
America  by  his  remarkable  investieatioos  of  the  results  produced  in  the 
schools.  His  researches  have  supplied  the  outlines  of  a  new  science  of 
education.  A  complete  revision  of  his  most  important  articles  has  been 
undertaken,  and  will  be  published  in  the  new  volume  of  Educational 
Foundations,  beginning  in  September. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet's  criticisms  of  varioiis  plans  of  grading  and  promot- 
ing pupils  in  the  elementary  schoob  will  clear  the  atmosphere  of  charlatanism 
and  give  us  some  fundamental  propositions  and  standards  for  weighing 
contending  claims.     He  will  contribute  three  articles  during  the  year. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert  will  discuss  the  course  of  study  of  the  common  school. 
After  a  general  survey  of  the  problem,  each  study  will  be  taken  up  by  itself 
to  determine  its  individual  Value  and  its  relation  to  the  great  problems  of 
education. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor,  author  of  the  very  practical  manual  on  Class  Manaf^e- 
ment,  will  conduct  a  department  on  ''Principles  of  Teaching."  Besinmng 
with  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  interest,  in  September,  there  will  follow 
chapters  on  "Correlation,  Coordination,  and  Concentration^  *'  "Apperception" 
"Multiple-Sense  Education,"  "The  Inductive,  Deductive,  Socratic,  and 
Henristic  Methods." 

Geo.  S.  Messersmith's  discussion  of  "Composition  in  the  Lower  Grades" 
will  be  found  of  unusual  value  to  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Albert  Snowden  will  write  for  us  from  Europe  a  series  of  monthly  articles 
describing  the  school  systems  of  France^  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  probably  also  Switzerland. 

A  new  translation,  or  rather  adaptation  of  Ribot's  great  essay  on  atten- 
tion, has  been  specially  prepared  for  Educational  Foundations  and  will 
run  thru  the  year. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  the  usual  departments  of  "History  of  Education," 
"Great  Teachers,"  and  "Educational  Classics,"  besides  a  much  improved 
division  of  Teachers'  Examination  questions  with  answers. 

The  appearance  of  this  magazine  is  to  be  greatly  improved.  James  P. 
Haney,  an  eminent  leader  in  the  field  of  school  arts  and  crafts,  has  consented 
to  direct  the  general  makeup  of  cover  and  pages.  T.  B.  Hapgood,  of  Boston, 
who  has  won  considerable  distinction  by  tne  artistic  character  of  his  designs, 
is  at  work  on  a  cover  decoration. 

Educational  Foundations  will  be  ready  for  mailins  to  subscribers  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  issue.  There  will 
be  no  departure  from  this  rule. 
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In  tbc  IVtfifng  of  an  Ideal 

^^P%1HE  best  school  is  that  which  best  prepares  its  pu{nls  for  life. 
I  ^  J  Tliere  is  no  better  standaid  of  judgmg  the  rdative  Tshie  d 
■■■■■  an  institution  than  by  the  after-lives  of  those  whom  it  sends 
SH^P  out  into  the  world.  The  strength  of  <Mie's  intdlect  springs 
directly  from  two  sources,  first,  inheritance,  and  secondly,  the  influence 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  one's  life.  The  former  in  its  cotiRtr 
comes  with  birth,  and  for  it  one  is  not  responsible.  The  latter,  in  the 
fonn  of  experience  comes  thru  life  and  gradually  tho  surely  mxAds  the 
life  for  good  or  for  bad.  The  work  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  e^- 
ience  that  will  mold  the  good. 

Conscious  life  is  composed  of  three  elements.  Knowing,  Feding, 
Willing,  and  each  of  these  is  capable  of  indefinite  devdopment 
Knowledge  is  power.  Feeling  is  mental  state  or  attitude.  Wflling  is 
execution.  When  all  of  these  qualities  are  rightly  trained  and  devel- 
oped, the  result  is  broad-mindediiess.  When  eithc^  is  neglected  in  the 
training,  a  warp  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  character.  A  man  mav 
have  all  knowledge,  yet  if  he  ia  incapable  of  the  higher  f edings  of  life,  he 
cannot  be  called  great.  One  may  enjoy  the  depths  of  f eding,  yet  if  he  has 
not  the  strong  will  he  is  termed  a  dreamer.  Without  knowledge  one 
can  do  only  manual  work.  So  true  greatness  demands  the  possession 
of  these  three  attributes  in  a  uniform  combination.  And  now  we  ask 
how  may  one  get  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  ?  How  may  he  expose 
himself  so  as  to  obtain  such  an  influence,  and  upon  what  meat  most  be 
feed  that  he  may  grow  so  great  ?  It  has  been  in  the  endeavor  of 
answering  these  questions  that  the  philosophers  have  been  working 
for  ages. 

Resulting  from  this  work  there  has  grown  up  the  great  science  of 
pedagogy.  Great  principles  have  evolved  and  essential  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  formulated,  so  that  now  we  may  almost  say  there 
is  a  royal  road  to  learning.  When  the  teachers  themselves,  who  are 
only  guides,  are  familiar  with  the  ways  and  by-ways,  how  easily  ibef 
can  save  the  child  from  stumbling  and  from  following  the  paths  that 
lead  astray!  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  acquaint  hinifelf 
with  the  summits  and  the  most  practical  methods  of  attaining  them 
before  he  attempts  to  lead  the  way.  It  is  a  great  privilc^ge  for  one  to  be 
able  to  absorb  into  his  own  experience  that  of  all  the  ages.  A  teacher 
can  make  his  own  the  ideas,  the  thoughts,  and  conceptions  of  Herbart, 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Bain,  and  all  the  other  master-minds.  After  he 
has  thus  taught  himself,  he  is  ready  to  teach  others.  EEaving  once 
got  a  conception  of  broad-mindedness  the  teacher  can  fonn  the  right 
kind  of  mold  for  his  pupils. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

What  must  the  individual  know?  The  branches  of  knowledge 
are  innumerable.  Any  one  branch  with  all  its  ramifications  could  not 
be  thoioly  comprehended  by  one  could  he  have  even  five  hundred 
yearsfof  diligent  application.  We  must  be  content,  then,  with  com- 
parabvely  little  information.  That  most  essential  to  intelligence  must 
be  sought.  There  are  certain  fundamental  facts  and  principles  with 
which  we  must  be  acquainted.  The  curricula  of  the  genenJ  schools 
contain  the  studies  wluch  have  proved  thru  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  be  the  most  effective  in  training  the  mind  for  thought,  and 
in  cultivating  a  love  for  nature  and  nature's  laws.  These  first.  After- 
wards, one  needs  to  pursue  assiduously  some  particular  department  of 
knowledge.  He  needs  to  associate  numerous  ideas,  and  these  to 
other  ideas.     In  the  days  of  specialists,  only  specialists  surpass. 

FEEUNG. 

Tie  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
the  proper  development  of  feding.  Tho  knowing  and  feding  are 
inseparable,  yet  they  have  different  seats,  and  each  needs  a  specific 
training.  The  Religious,  the  Ethical,  and  the  Esthetic  feelings  are 
those  which  mainly  concern  us  in  the  development.  They  are  all 
primary  springs  of  action  and  f  actcnr  veiy  hugely  in  the  niakeup  of 
one's  being.  A  man's  duty  to  his  Creator  is  of  first  importance  One 
had  better  not  be  at  all  than  be  without  Grod  in  the  world.  When 
pioperiy  trained,  this  feeling  develops  into  that  of  reverenee  and  con* 
secration.  The  next  duty  the  individual  owes  to  his  neighbor.  The 
Hedonistic  theoiy  holds  that  every  act  of  one's  life  contains  an  de- 
ment of  the  self-seeking.  This  may  be  true.  It  is  also  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  acts  to  contain  a  consideration  for  one's  fellow- 
beings.  A  man  cannot  live  unto  himself.  Nor  can  he  be  true  to 
himself  unless  he  is  first  true  to  others.  There  are  certain  duties  and 
sympathies  an  individual  owes  to  his  f dlow-man  and  it  is  to  the  extent 
ol  the  execution  of  these  that  his  morality  counts.  He  may  understand 
all  mjsients  and  all  knowledge,  yet  if  he  has  not  charity  he  is  nothing.. 

WILL. 

And  we  are  further  taught  that  faith  without  works  b  dead.  The 
will  is  the  motive  power  of  mutual  life.  It  is  deeper  than  desire  in  that 
it  both  creates  and  materializes  desire.  We  may  idly  desire  things  to 
happen,  but  when  we  will  them  in  the  true  sense  we  go  forth  and  effect 
them.  But  we  may  will  either  the  good  or  the  bad.  Two  impulses 
present  themselves  to  us  for  execution  in  a  certain  action,  the  one 
pointing  to  right,  the  other  to  wrong.  Our  will  is  brought  to  bear  in 
determining  which  shall  prevail.    If  the  will  has  been  property  trained 
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the  evil  is  scorned  and  the  impulse  for  good  prevails.  Thni  evofaitioD 
the  will  may  be  brought  in  all  things  to  seek  the  true;  thru  devohitico 
to  strive  for  the  sordid.  Then,  as  will  is  the  motive  of  acdons,  and  life 
is  estimated  by  motives,  it  nuiy  be  said  the  prime  work  of  education 
lies  in  directing  aright  the  tendency  of  the  will.  The  case  is  rare  in 
history,  I  admit,  where  sudi  suddei  transformations  happen  as  that 
which  came  to  Prince  Henry  of  Wales  on  becoming  JSSng  Heniy  V.  of 
England.  It  is  easily  admitted,  tho  ,  that  the  current  of  the  wQI  may 
by  skilful  management  be  caused  to  leave  the  channels  thru  which  it 
has  been  flowing,  and  to  seek  new  beds  proper  and  ethical.  The  dam 
against  the  old  bed  must  be  built  strong,  Uio  by  degrees,  else  it  will 
be  washed  away  by  the  current  at  high  tide. 

The  strongest  influence  that  factors  in  the  directing  of  a  pupH's 
disposition  is  found  in  the  modds  furnished  by  the  teacher  and  paroits. 
Human  beings  are  prone  to  imitate.  The  teacher  who  allows  his  own 
passions  to  go  uncurbed  finds  it  difficult  to  control  those  ci  his  diarges. 
But  the  one  who  is  firm,  but  calm  and  setf-possessed  in  all  actions, 
who  conscientiously  seeks  the  right  and  having  found,  dares  maintaiii, 
he  it  is  who  notices  with  pride  the  reproduction  of  the  happy  faculty 
in  the  pupils. 

The  diild's  will,  too,  is  laigely  molded  by  the  literature  that  he 
absorbs.  What  a  ridi  influence  have  the  moral  stories  of  Hawthorne, 
Ruskin,  and  Longfellow  had  in  the  formation  of  charact^'  in  this 
generationi  In  reading  the  story  of  King  Midas  the  chUd  can  not  but 
have  the  inddible  impress  stamped  on  him  that  the  getting  <rf  ridies 
is  not  the  principal  object  of  life.  The  story  of  Benedict  Arnold  when 
correctly  emphasized  implants  in  the  heart  a  contempt  for  deeds  dis- 
honorable. But  the  same  story  differently  told  might  create  with  the 
child  a  desire  to  imitate.  The  demoralization  of  cheap,  trashy  lK>oks 
often  found  in  the  possession  of  unguided  boys  tends  to  vitiate  the 
moral  character  and  supplant  a  virtuous  with  an  evil  will. 

The  influence  of  such  books  as  *' lives  of  Eminent  Criminals"  or 
*'The  Pirate's  Own  Book"  may  prove  as  effective  in  destroying  the 
moral  rectitude  of  a  youth  as  a  spark  in  setting  a  house  ablaze.  The 
young  reader  becomes  fascinated  by  the  pseudo-heroism  ct  the 
characters  and  desirous  to  imitate. 

Sunmiarizing,  we  may  say  the  standard  of  training  a  child  has 
been  subjected  to  may  be  tested,  when  he  enters  life,  by  his  ability  to 
knoWf  to  fedf  and  to  ad  aright.  Having  been  exposed  to  the  proper 
influences  the  system  of  his  being  is  then  deeply  rooted  in  honor.  His 
manners  and  habits  are  correctly  tempered.  He  is  prepared  for  the 
battle  of  life  and  will  win  out  in  the  struggle. 

Burgaw,  N.  C.  Supt.  B.  T.  Cowper,  A.  B. 
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Oral  Instruction  and  Ccxt-Boofi  Master]? 

SHALL  endeavor  to  present  the  subject  of  oral  instruction 
from  the  standpoint  of  personal  experience.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  gather  some  new  inspiration,  tho  the  subject 
itself  is  old. 

Formerly,  books  were  used  in  nearly  every  activity  of  the  school, 
and  there  was  a  strong  reliance  upon  them.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  radical  change  has  taken  place.  Oral  instruction  has  largely 
superseded  the  old  text-book  grind.  TeacJiers  have,  to  some  extent, 
lost  faith  in  the  text-book,  llbis  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  radical  educators  have  advocated  abolishing  the  text-book 
altogether.  The  radical  change  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  serious 
mistake.  Undue  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  oral  instruction.  The 
German  method,  so-called,  of  oral  instruction  is  not  a  success  and 
never  can  be.  When  I  was  in  Cincinnati  I  had  14,000  German  chil- 
dren in  my  schools  and  a  great  many  Grerman  teachers.  The  German 
pattern  of  oral  instruction  was  not  satisfactory.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  German  students  who  do  not  go  on  to  the  higher  courses 
have  no  ability  to  educate  themselves  farther  after  leaving  school. 

One  of  the  ends  of  the  school  is  to  lead  the  pupil  into  the  power  to 
master  books — ^the  power  to  husk  the  thought  of  the  author.  This 
power  unlocks  all  the  libraries  of  the  world,  gives  him  the  great  joy  of 
self-discovery,  enables  him  to  live  with  and  in  books,  and  makes  him 
a  happier  and  better  being.  Without  this  power  the  educational  field 
is  narrowed  to  the  child.  So  the  school  should  give  the  power  to  use 
and  read  books. 

It  requires  a  long  time  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading  intelligently. 
This  power  is  acquired  by  study  and  by  study  alone.  Study  is  inten- 
sive reading  and  thinking.  Book-study  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  child  comes  into  the  power  to  interpret  and  master  books.  The 
ability  to  master  books  has  declined  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  I  found  that  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  broke  down  during  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  broke  down  in  five  months.  I  called 
together  my  high  school  teachers  and  I  asked  the  reason  for  this  re- 
markable state  of  affairs.  The  answer  was  ''  The  pupils  have  not  the 
power  to  study  intensively.  Our  work,''  said  they,  ''is  largely  book 
work.  Pupils  from  the  grammar  grades  cannot  master  books  on 
algebra,  Latin,  French,  and  ancient  history.'' 

Next  I  called  my  grammar  principals  together  and  put  the  situation 
before  them.  Their  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  reason  for  this 
inability  to  master  books  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the  grades 
were  doing  too  much  for  the  pupils.    To  be  sure  a  great  deal  of  copy- 
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ing  was  done,  but  of  tntcn^ve  sludj  pmctically  nothing.  Thb  is  tbe 
reason  why  pupils  who  now  enter  the  hi^  school  cannot  study  as  ttey 
once  could. 

In  my  opinion  the  educatofs  of  our  oountiy  wiU  eventoallj  woA  oat 
a  method  of  instruction  which  will  be  a  happy  union  of  ond  inskmctioB 
and  text-book.  We  shall  not  have  oral  instniction  whidly.  nor  shall 
we  go  back  to  the  old  text-book  grind.  We  shall  not  throw  the  text- 
book out  of  the  window,  but  we  shall  comlmie  both  methods,  so  thst 
oral  instniction  shall  prepare  the  child  for  intensive  book  study.  We 
shall  hold  the  child  to  the  acquirement  of  the  printed  page. 

How  shall  the  union  of  these  two  be  effected?  There  is  a  laige 
amount  of  infonnation  that  must  be  imparted  by  the  livizig  teacher 
thru  the  oral  method.  All  objective  tearhing  is  necessarily  of  this 
nature.  As  the  child  acquires  the  elemeitary  power  he  must  advance 
and  acquire  the  book  power.  Something  is  swdy  wrong  when  teach- 
ers take  their  children  thru  five  readers,  to  say  nothing  of  su|^iiemen- 
tary  readers,  and  then  the  pupils  have  not  the  ability  to  read  under- 
standingly.  As  we  go  up  the  grades  the  childroi  sh<Nild  be  giving  aU 
the  time  in  their  power  to  master  books. 

There  must  be  a  union  of  vital  instruction  and  persistent  study. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  principal  ot  the  high  sdiod  in  Qevdand. 
I  wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  ct  instructioii  in  the 
grades  that  supplied  me  with  pupils.  Accordingly,  I  set  apart  ane-haU 
a  day  each  wedc  to  visit  the  grammar  grades  in  the  dty.  One  after- 
noon I  entered  the  school  of  the  oldest  principal  in  the  dty.  He  had 
had  an  experience  of  forty  years.  He  called  out  the  grammar  dass. 
Unfortunatdy,  the  lesson  was  on  the  subjunctive  mode.  The  teacher 
began;  the  pupils  were  anxious  to  do  w^  for  in  me  they  reoognised 
the  man  who  in  a  measure  dedded  thdr  fate  rdative  to  passing  into 
the  high  school.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  pupils  were  all  tangled  up. 
They  could  do  nothing,  and  the  prindpal  with  an  angry  face  dismissed 
the  dass.  He  assigned  the  lesson  again.  I  was  a  very  young  man,  he 
was  many  years  older,  and  I  knew  I  was  treading  on  ddioate  ground, 
yet  I  fdt  that  I  must  say  a  word.  So  I  asked:  *'Mr.  Lawrence,  is  that 
the  first  time  those  children  have  ever  had  the  subjunctive  mode  ?" 
Yes,"  he  replied. 
Is  that  the  way  you  always  handle  this  mode?" 

"Yes." 

*'  Have  you  ever  had  a  dass  that  understood  this  subject  at  first  ?' 

He  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "No."  "Why,  Mr.  White,  is  that 
not  your  idea  of  teaching  the  subject  ?  Never  mind  the  diffeKcooe  in 
our  ages.    Speak  out. ' ' 
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'*  Well, "  I  said,  **  To  tell  you  frankly,  I  should  not  expect  a  class  to 
understand  that  subject  until  I  had  giren  two  or  three  lessons  on  it, 
and  had  explained  it  carefully.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects 
in  the  English  language  to  handle,  and  it  should  be  approached 
carefully,  with  all  the  slall  a  teacher  can  command. " 

*'  You  teach  subjects  before  the  book  is  studied,  then  ?**  he  asked. 

"  That  depends,  '*  I  replied.    **  I  certainly  should  in  such  a  case. " 

There  was  an  instance  where  oral  instruction  should  have  prepared 

the  way  for  book-study.     As  I  understand  it  oral  instruction  is  a 

preparation  only  for  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  book. 

In  this  work  of  oral  instruction  the  great  danger  is  in  over-teaching. 
You  may  teach  so  thoroly  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  pupils  to  work 
up.  When  a  book  is  readied  the  pupils  should  be  held  to  its  mastery 
by  intelligent  instruction. 

I  visited  a  certain  high  school.  A  teacher  presented  the  subject 
of  the  osseous  system.  When  she  was  thru  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  the  subject,  but  the  pupils  had  done  nothing.  I  knew  that 
the  text-books  which  they  held  gave  a  far  better  explanation  than  she 
did,  but  what  was  the  use  of  the  pupils'  studjdng,  when  she  did  all  the 
work  ?  I  heard  a  lesson  in  civics  in  another  high  sdiool.  The  same 
method  of  instruction  prevailed.  The  teacher  presented  the  subject 
as  admirably  as  the  text-book,  but  when  she  got  thru  there  was  abso 
lutely  nothing  left  for  the  pupils  to  do. 

I  went  into  a  coll^  and  heard  a  class  that  was  studying  analytics. 
The  professor  covered  the  board  with  figures  and  himself  with  clialk. 
He  perspired  freely  and  at  the  dose  seemed  tired  out.    When  I  left 
the  class-room  two  of  the  pupils  overtook  me,  and  one  of  them  said: 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  White,  may  we  ask  you  a  question  ?" 
I  trembled  for  what  was  coming,  but  I  said  *'  Yes. ' ' 
"  You  heard  that  redtation.    What  did  you  think  of  it  ?** 
I  did  not  want  to  tell  an  untruth,  and  yet  I  felt  that  the  truth  might 
work  harm.    Fortunately  my  wits  hdped  me  out,  and  I  answered, 
**  The  professor  redted  admirably. " 

"  That's  just  it,  '•  said  the  boys.  '*  That's  just  what  he  does  every 
time.  We  never  get  a  chance  to  show  what  we  can  do  in  that. room. 
He  is  very  kind,  in  fact  too  kind.    He  does  all  the  work  and  we  look 


on. 


There  can  be  no  real  study  in  a  school  where  the  book  is  ignored. 
The  teacher  has  no  right  to  assign  lessons  and  then  deprive  pupib  of 
the  joy  and  power  of  mastering  the  subject  and  redting  it. 

The  amount  of  oral  instruction  depends  upon  the  subject  as  wdl 
as  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils.  As  you  go  up  the  grades  you  can  hold 
pupils  to  master  books  with  less  instruction. 
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A  teacher  once  wrote  to  me  for  a  position  in  my  schools.  She  had 
a  number  of  splendid  recommendations,  so  I  decided  to  visit  her  school. 
I  found  her  just  finishing  a  history  lesson.  She  closed  with  these 
words:  ** Take  the  next  chapter.  The  dass  is  dismissed. "  So  was 
she  from  my  waiting  list. 

The  assignment  of  the  lesson  should  be  in  such  a  fonn  that  the 
pupils  may  know  just  what  to  do.  This  is  one-half  the  battle.  But 
when  you  have  assigned  the  lesson  you  must  hold  the  pupils  to  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  mastery  of  it.  Fidelity  to  the  assignment  means 
increasing  study  power. 

After  I  left  Cleveland  I  heard  about  a  wonderful  history  teadier 
who  had  recently  been  acquired  in  the  high  school.  I  determined  to 
visit  her.  I  did.  I  entered  the  room  when  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  recitation  upon  Heniy  VH.  The  work  was  beautiful*  almost  ideal 
She  stopped  exactly  eight  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  period  and 
took  seven  minutes  to  assign  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  She 
analyzed  the  lesson,  which  was  on  Henry  VIII.  The  pupils  made 
rapid  notes.  She  referred  them  to  at  least  five  histories  in  the  public 
library,  and  gave  not  only  the  pages  but  sometimes  the  paragraph, 
so  that  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  Uie  preparation. 

I  remained  over  to  hear  that  recitation  the  next  day.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  into  the  pubhc  library  to  see  the  librarian,  who  was 
an  old  friend.  While  I  was  there  the  door  opened  and  a  number  of 
boys  and  girb  filed  in. 

*'  There  comes  Miss  Adams'  dass,  '*  said  the  librarian.  She  gives 
me  more  trouble  than  any  other  person  in  the  city,  but  she  is  the 
greatest  teacher  I  ever  knew.'*  Then  he  left  me  to  attend  to  the 
pupils.  He  helped  them  to  find  books  and  reconmiended  several 
himself  on  the  subject.  After  a  period  spent  in  research  the  pupils 
went  away. 

What  kind  of  a  recitation  do  you  think  I  heard  on  Henry  Vlli.  the 
next  day  ?  It  was  magnificent.  The  pupils  were  filled  with  their 
subject;  they  overflowed  with  enthusiasm;  their  faces  were  radiant 
That  teacher  demanded  good  work  and  she  got  it.  She  followed  up 
her  assignment  every  day,  and  the  pupils  were  held  to  the  mastery.  If 
she  had  assigned  work  and  had  faSed  to  ask  for  it,  the  pupils  would 
soon  have  lost  interest,  and  slovenly  woric  would  have  resulted. 

Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  never  do  better  work 
than  is  demanded  by  the  teacher.  The  school  cannot  rise  higher  than 
the  teacher. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  became  a  teacher.  I  was  studying 
law  when  Professor  Oviatt  of  Cleveland,  who  was  the  librarian  to 
whom  I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  ordered 
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away  for  a  vacation.  He  asked  me  to  substitute  for  him.  I  did  80» 
and  became  so  much  interested  that  I  decided  to  give  up  law  and 
become  a  teacher.  One  of  the  things  which  inspired  me  to  do  my  best 
was  an  article  which  I  read  in  a  school  journal  entitled  ^  Peeps  into  a 
Boston  School."  It  was  signed  with  the  writer's  initials  only.  But 
thru  that  writer's  eyes  I  saw  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
whom  he  had  described,  and  the  magnificent  work  that  he  was  doing. 
I  determined  to  do  similar  work. 

Several  years  after,  I  accidently  came  across  the  man  who  had 
written  that  article.  I  heard  him  teach.  It  was  wonderful  work.  I 
heard  a  lesson  in  physics  and  in  Latin.  I  asked  him  who  was  the 
teacher  he  had  had' described  in  his  ''Peeps"  and  he  told  me  it  was 
John  Philbrick. 

So  it  was  to  this  great  educator  that  I  owed  much  of  the 
inspiration  in  my  own  work.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  greatest 
educator  America  ever  produced,  Horace  Mann.  These  were  vital 
teachers.    We  need  such. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  proper  union  of  oral  instruction 
that  is  vital,  and  book  research  that  will  give  the  ability  to  master  a 
subject. 

Emerson  £.  Whtts. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  last  lecture  given  by  Dr.  White  in  the  East.  It 
was  before  an  association  of  teachers  in  New  York  City,  of  which  Dr.  John 
Dwyer  was  president  at  that  time.  I  had  a  reporter,  who  took  stenographic 
notes,  present  at  the  meeting.  The  notes  were  lost  and  turned  up  only  last 
month  when  the  editorial  office  of  Edttcational  Foundations  was  removed 
from  61  East  9th  street  to  1 1  East  24th  street,  New  York  City.  I  have  made 
but  few  changes  in  the  text  and  have  left  out  nothing  that  relates  directly 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. — The  Editor. 


Unless  I  am  mistaken,  your  system  of  education,  admirable  as  it  is» 
is  directed  almost  entirely  to  mental  training.  The  chief  object  in 
your  schools  and  colleges  is  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  mentally.  In 
other  words,  you  develop  the  brains,  you  teach  the  useful  subjects  that 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  does  education  con- 
sist only  of  mental  training  ?  Is  that  the  only  object  toward  which 
education  should  be  directed  ?  I  appreciate  the  utiUty  of  your  sub- 
jects, but  are  these  enough  to  make  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  member  of 
society?  A  man  is  not  here  simply  to  learn  a  us^l  trade  and  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge.  Morality  should  be  inculcated.  A  man 
may  be  a  useful  man,  a  learned  man,  but  what  is  he  without  principle  ? 

Wu  Ting  Fang. 
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^afdp^e  6ptotU  to  Ccacbcrs 

^^^IHE  messenger  and  servant  of  God  send^h  an  epistle  to 
|[    I    tutors  who  have  charge  of  young  children  and  are  appcHnted 
to  train  them  up  wisely  in  the  schools. 

2.  Great  is  thy  office,  O  Tutor,  and  grave  is  thy 
undertaking  for  because  of  the  ignorance  and  occupation  of  parents 
thou  art  called  to  be  a  father  of  many  children  and  a  moulder  of  the 
spirits  of  men. 

3.  I  entreat  thee  to  be  kind  to  these  little  ones,  who  forsake  the 
delights  of  their  home  and  come  together  to  submit  to  thy  law;  have 
compassion  on  their  foolishness,  and  rule  them  with  wise  words:  thou 
shalt  be  unto  them  as  a  prophet  and  a  king. 

4.  Judge  their  quarrels  impartially  and  keep  watch  on  their 
conduct  within  school  and  witfiout;  sufiPer  them  not  to  wander 
abroad  and  do  mischief  in  sport,  nor  the  strong  to  be  tyrants  over 
the  weak. 

5.  When  they  shall  incline  to  transgression  or  idleness,  smite 
them  with  a  quick  and  strong  eye;  and  if  thou  hast  no  eye  stroigth 
nor  word  strength  to  govern  them,  thou  shalt  rule  them  with  a  bar- 
barous and  old-fashioned  school  rod  rather  than  let  them  rebel. 

6.  And  tho  a  man  shall  stand  up  in  his  school  with  the  stout 
and  strong  limbs  of  a  giant,  and  yet  lack  shrewdness  and  soul  power, 
his  scholars  will  buzz  around  him  as  a  swarm  of  insolent  gnats,  and 
he  hath  no  means  to  check  their  confusion. 

7.  But  he  who  is  a  wise  and  able  tutor  knoweth  the  measure 
of  his  pupils,  and  bringeth  them  into  order  as  the  captain  of  a  legion: 
he  moveth  them  with  the  might  of  his  countenance,  and  controUeth 
their  waywardness  with  a  wdl-spoken  word,  as  a  charioteer  bridleth 
many  horses. 

8.  If  thou  shalt  have  a  profligate  pupil  who  committeth  a  grievous 
ofiPense,  it  is  better  to  make  him  repent  by  corporal  chastisement  than 
to  suffer  him  to  go  on  with  impunity  and  fed  no  remorse. 

9.  But  trust  not  to  that  penitence  that  cometh  from  the  rod, 
otherwise  the  transgressor  will  presently  hide  from  thine  observation 
and  b^'n  again  to  sin  as  before. 

10.  Therefore  enlighten  his  understanding  with  good  words, 
and  awaken  his  conscience,  that  he  mav  see  all  the  evil  of  his  conduct 
even  as  thine  own  eyes;  then  will  he  go  forth  and  be  sorrowful  in 
private,  and  his  repentance  will  be  of  some  worth. 

|if)  11.  When  thou  shalt  have  a  wild  and  turbulent  pupil,  go  visit 
his  parents  and  agree  with  them  concerning  his  government;  for  if 
the  parent  and  tutor  be  as  one,  they  can  do  whatsoever  they  will; 
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but  if  they  be  at  variance,  the  pupil  will  despise  them  and  go  forth  to 
have  his  way. 

12.  When  thou  goest  into  the  school  to  assemble  thy  scholars, 
put  away  the  bias  of  divers  moods,  and  suffer  them  not  to  know  thy 
good  or  bad  fortune,  and  whether  thou  hast  sorrow  or  joy. 

13.  But  when  thou  b^innest  to  govern  them,  manifest  thy 
moods  according  to  their  conduct;  let  them  see  that  thou  hast  sorrow 
because  of  their  disobedience,  and  art  happy  to  behold  them  do  well. 

14.  When  thou  shalt  promise  or  threaten  anything,  see  that 
thou  certainly  do  it,  or  thy  words  will  be  esteemed  as  the  wind:  he 
who  is  full  of  vain  bluster  cannot  deceive  many  days;  but  the  strong 
tutor  ruleth  in  quietness,  for  every  one  knoweth  his  strength. 

15.  A  noisy  tutor  maketh  a  noisy  school,  for  according  as  a  man 
giveth  his  scholars  the  key-note  they  are  certain  to  follow  him  and 
imitate  his  quiet  or  boisterous  tone. 

16.  In  a  well  ordered  school  instruction  goeth  on  constantly  and 
quietly  as  in  a  solemn  church,  and  no  discordant  noises  are  heard; 
but  an  ill-governed  school  containeth  within  its  walls  confusion  and 
din,  like  unto  a  factory  that  is  full  of  the  clatter  of  looms. 

17.  An  idle  tutor  will  certainly  have  idle  scholars;  but  an  active 
and  diUgent  tutor  putteth  his  spirit  into  his  pupils  with  great  power, 
and  quickeneth  and  ruleth  them  even  as  he  ruleth  his  own  fingers. 

18.  A  harsh  and  severe  tutor  is  hated  and  feared  by  his  pupils; 
behold  they  go  forth  and  meet  in  their  field  walks  without  pleasure, 
and  there  is  no  recognition  of  smiles. 

19.  And  as  to  the  foolish  and  weak  fellow,  who  curbeth  not  the 
wantonness  of  his  scholars,  but  humoreth  them  in  all  things  and 
permitteth  them  to  have  half  their  own  way,  instead  of  being  respected 
whenever  he  goeth  abroad  he  is  a  target  for  their  sport  and  derision. 

20.  But  the  wise  and  good  teacher  correcteth  his  children  with 
sorrow  and  commendeth  them  with  love  and  behold  they  salute  him 
in  the  street  with  glad  smiles,  and  follow  after  him  as  young  lambs 
that  rejoice  in  the  care  of  their  shepherd. 

21.  They  are  proud  to  do  his  bidding  and  make  known  his 
precepts  and  tales;  they  delight  to  carry  him  fresh  news  from  the 
village  and  the  farm,  and  in  springtime  they  go  forth  into  the  fields, 
and  bring  him  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers. 

22.  He  who  is  a  wise  tutor  divideth  his  pupils  into  dasses  to 
help  his  authority,  and  setteth  them  in  order  one  against  another 
after  the  manner  of  a  king. 

23.  When  thou  beginnest  to  teach,  forget  not  this  truth,  that 
example  is  better  than  precept.    If  thou  shalt  give  to  thy  scholars 
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•  number  cl  grammar  rules  oonceming  good  speakiiig  and  wiiting, 
they  will  still  commil  errors,  and  not  be  restrained  by  thy  rules. 

84.  But  take  thy  pen  and  put  before  them  a  fair  copy  of  writing 
and  let  them  hear  from  thy  lips  correct  speech,  then  will  they  gi^ 
heed  to  the  true  fashion  of  language  and  be  dilig^it  to  do  after  thy 
example. 

85.  For  good  language  is  acquired  by  taste»  and  children  must 
learn  language  as  an  imitative  art,  and  not  as  a  science  whidi  is 
founded  on  strict  forms  and  rules. 

£6.  And  let  them  bdiold  above  all  things  the  true  fashion  of 
life;  set  before  them  a  fair  copy  of  industry,  temperance,  neatnes, 
justice,  patience,  truth,  and  thy  modd  shall  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression and  move  the  imitation  of  their  souls. 

27.  When  thou  shalt  enter  the  school  to  give  instruction  on  any 
matter,  be  sure  that  thou  first  understand  thysdf ;  for  how  canst  thou 
presume  to  give  light  unto  others  if  thou  hast  not  yet  thyself  been 
enlightened  ? 

28.  He  who  hath  knowledge  that  is  only  in  the  blossom,  cannot 
impart  it  to  other  minds;  but  he  that  hath  ripe  knowledge,  whidi 
jdcddeth  good  seed,  is  liable  to  diffuse  it  among  many. 

29.  And  therefore  I  say,  ripen  thy  knowledge  till  it  floweth  from 
thy  lips  into  the  seed  of  good  words,  and  study  thy  lessons  at  monuDg 
and  evening,  as  a  fanner  prepareth  seed  for  his  field. 

30.  When  the  feeble  scholars  go  forth  and  look  on  the  high  cM 
of  learning,  their  hearts  fail  them  by  reason  of  the  great  task  which 
they  behold;  and  those  who  are  filled  with  zeal  and  think  to  mount  up 
suddenly,  fall  back  again,  and  so  are  discomfited. 

31.  Therefore  the  wise  and  skilful  teacher  prepareth  a  clear 
way  for  his  pupils,  he  maketh  many  stages  in  the  tall  mountain  to 
facilitate  their  ascent,  and  cutteth  out  a  ladder  in  the  steep  rock  that 
they  may  climb  up  by  easy  gradations. 

32.  It  is  not  enough  to  cram  thy  pupils  with  mudi  knowledge 
that  may  soon  be  forgotten;  it  is  needful  to  strengthen  their  minds. 
Behold  how  they  run  up  and  down  on  the  playground,  leaping,  bowl- 
ing, and  whirling  the  hoop,  tho  they  receive  no  wages  for  all  their 
exertions ;  yet  they  get  work  power,  which  shall  profit  them  in  the  end. 

33.  Even  so  every  pupil  who  submitteth  to  school  discipline, 
and  exerteth  his  mind  to  solve  a  hard  question  or  master  an  exercise 
or  calculate  a  sum,  hath  not  acted  idly  for  an  hour  but  hath  quickened 
his  thought  for  future  occasions. 

34.  Moreover,  if  any  man  have  a  son,  and  desires  to  make  him 
a  good  artisan,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  put  into  a  wallet  all  the  tools 
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and  treasure  of  the  art»  and  say.  Go  forth  now,  be  skilful  and  dex- 
terous; for  the  gifts  which  the  son  receiveth  without  labor  are  of  little 
account,  because  he  is  awkward  and  hath  never  been  trained  to  their 
use. 

35.  And  if  a  man  set  about  to  strengthen  his  son  with  much 
labor  it  is  not  enough  to  exercise  his  powers  with  beating  the  sand  by 
the  seashore,  or  sorting  into  heaps  the  loose  pebbles;  otherwise  when 
the  young  man  goeth  forth  of  himself,  andperceiveth  no  profit  in  the 
task  he  revolteth  from  toil  altogether. 

36.  But  when  he  shall  take  the  youth  into  a  forge,  and  cause 
him  to  beat  iron  and  work  it  skilfully,  bending  it  into  many  shapes 
for  the  service  of  men,  he  traineth  lus  powers  to  good  purpose,  and 
giveth  him  a  task  of  double  profit,  in  which  he  will  soon  tdke  delight. 

37.  Even  so,  when  ye  go  into  school  to  teach  children,  furnish 
your  pupils  with  a  practical  and  profitable  exercise,  that  they  may 
direct  their  thoughts  wisely  for  the  future  dajrs,  and  add  to  their 
strength  and  add  to  their  stores  also. 

38.  Let  every  child  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health  and  the 
laws  of  labor,  whatsoever  he  may  learn  more  besides,  and  pass  not 
over  the  things  which  are  near  and  homely,  to  teach  things  which  are 
foreign  and  far  off. 

39.  It  is  better  that  a  sdiolar  have  much  knowledge  of  few  things 
than  a  little  knowledge  of  many  things;  it  is  better  to  have  a  high 
knowledge  of  things  which  are  humble,  than  a  low  knowledge  of 
things  which  are  great. 

40.  For  superficial  knowledge  which  is  broken  and  scattered 
leadeth  to  many  delusions;  but  sound  knowledge  extendeth  itself  in 
good  time,  and  maketh  a  man  safe. 

41.  O  tutors,  while  ye  stand  up  to  correct  the  faults  of  your 
pupils,  be  watchfid  every  hour,  and  forget  not  that  ye  have  faults  of 
your  own. 

42.  In  wrestling  for  the  mastery  be  ever  on  guard  amidst  many 
provocations,  and  watchful  that  ye  lose  not  your  temper,  for  he  who 
is  not  calm  in  combat  and  loseth  his  temper  will  likewise  be  losing  the 
fight. 

43.  Strive  to  be  patient  and  humble  in  the  midst  of  your  little 
scholars,  bear  with  their  infirmities,  and  condescend  to  the  measure 
of  their  minds. 

44.  A  proud,  meditative  man  soareth  above  hb  pupils,  and 
r^ardeth  them  as  mice;  he  walketh  contemptuously  among  them, 
and  hideth  his  light  and  leaveth  them  to  grovel  in  darkness. 

45.  But  put  away  such  haughty  moods;  beware  also  of  petty 
entanglements,  which  irritate  and  anger  a  man;  and  take  heed  that 
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ye  are  not  overcome  by  indolence  and  tempted  many  times  to  sladon 
your  work  and  defer  it. 

46.  For  when  the  time  of  harvest  cometh»  the  idle  tutor  shall  be 
judged  even  as  the  idle  fanner;  tho  he  sitteth  at  the  desk  and  seemeth 
to  escape  observation,  his  ne^igence  cannot  be  hid. 

47.  The  diligent  tutor  is  as  one  who  grafteth  wild  stocks  and 
planteth  an  orchard,  and  it  seemeth  for  awhile  that  his  pains  are 
unrecompensed,  but  by-and-by  in  his  old  age  he  shall  be  rewarded 
abundantly  and  surrounded  by  sensible  friends. 

7%^  ATnr  Koran.  Jaido  Mokato. 


H  f ar-8{gbtcd  Iin^cstmcnt 

Indiana  leads  the  sisterhood  of  states  in  her  attitude  toward 
needy  school  children.  Several  places  are  providing  not  only  school 
books  but  suitable  clothing  and  school  supplies.  The  reasonable 
way  is  to  give  the  children  every  facility  for  acquiring  an  educati<xi. 
In  no  other  way  can  society  aflPord  them  the  means  for  raising  them- 
selves above  the  misery  into  which  they  were  bom.  Education  is 
their  only  salvation.  But  if  the  body's  needs  are  not  first  attended 
to  education  cannot  do  them  much  good.  Sufficient  sleep,  proper 
food,  adequate  clothing,  and  working  tools  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  responsibility  for  these  things  rests  upon  society, 
where  the  homes  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessities.  After  afi, 
society — ^the  State — is  the  beneficiary.  Its  wdfare  rests  upon  the 
education  of  the  individuals.  Every  educated  individual  is  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  proper  care  of  the  ch]ldren» 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  a  wise  investment.  There  is  no 
smack  of  charity  about  this  matter.  Indiana's  attitude  is  to  be 
commended.  The  law  on  the  subject  sajrs  *'that  if  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  is  too  poor  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  neces- 
sary books  or  clothing  with  which  to  attend  sdiool,  then  the  school 
trustee  of  the  township,  or  the  board  of  sdiool  trustees  or  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  or  incorporated  town  where  such  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian  lives,  shall  furnish  temporary  aid  for  such  puipose^ 
which  aid  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  sudi 
officers  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Such  township 
trustee  or  board  of  school  trustees  or  commissioners  shall  at  once 
make  out  and  file  with  the  county  auditor,  a  full  list  of  the  duldren 
so  aided,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  their  next  meeting 
shall  investigate  such  cases  and  make  sudi  provision  for  such  children 
as  will  enable  them  to  attend  school." 


Methodology  of  Education 

Cb(  peiwhologT  of  Language* 

I.  Language  is  the  expression  of  the  leality-image  thru 

a.  The  tongue, — oral  expression. 

b.  The  hand,— written  expression. 

1.  The  impulse  to  the  expression  must  find  its  beginning  within 
the  mind  in  the  stimulation  of  a  reality-image. 

a.  The  spirit  of  the  real  language  work  will  make  itself  manifest 
when  the  stimulation  is  likewise  in  a  sense  from  within  the 
child's  own  mind.  It  should  make  itself  manifest  in  the  child's 
desire  to  express.  Artificial  stimulation — ^forced  stimula- 
tion— ^will  reveal  itself  in  the  artificiality  of  the  expression,  f  ^'; 

b.  It  is  the  work  of  the  true  language  teacher  to  arouse  an  interest 
within  the  child  that  shall  in  turn  stimulate  the  child  to  a 
desire  to  express  his  images. 

2.  When  the  stimulation  simply  brings  the  reality-images  into  the 
child's  consciousness  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  first 
imaged  the  resulting  expression  is  the  "Reproduction  Lesson.'* 

Just  to  the  extent  that  the  reality-images  lack  clearness^  defi- 
niteness — ^just  to  that  extent  will  the  reproductions  be  hazy» 
jumbled,  and  inaccurate. 

a.  This  may  be  a  lesson  in  content*  in  which  the  stoiy  alone  is 
reproduced.    It  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  oral  lesson. 

(a)  Its  values  ? 

(b)  Its  dangers? 

b.  It  is  often  a  mechamcal  reproduction  in  which  the  content  is 
lost  in  the  process  of  arbitrary  memorization  more  or  less 
verbal.  Under  this  head  may  be  classified  the  ordinaiy  poem 
memorization  of  the  ordinary  text. 

(a)  Example:  Memorization  of  The  Barefoot  Boy . 

(1)  Its  values? 

(2)  Its  dangers  ? 

c.  It  is  often,  when  written,  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  capitals, 
periods,  conmias,  plural  forms,  possessives,  and  quotations. 
This  is  very  conmion  in  the  ordinary  dictation  exercises. 

(a)  Its  values  ? 

(b)  Its  dangers? 

*Syllabu8  prepared  for  use  in  General  Teacher's  Meetings,  by  Supt.  M. 
G.  Clark,  Princeton,  111. 
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d.  In  any  of  the  above  fonns  there  is  little  evidenoe  that  the 
diild's  expression  is  in  any  sense  a  part  of  himsdf. 

(a)  Why? 

(b)  Can  these  exercises  be  conducted  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  make 
them  essentially  a  9df  expression? 

S.  When  the  stimulation  is  such  as  to  recombine  the  reality-images 
into  a  new  imagery  the  result  is  some  f onn  of  an  idealization. 
It  is  possible  at  every  age  and  in  eveiy  grade, 
a.  If  the  stimulus  is  f oiced  or  artificial  the  idealization  will  lade 
unity.    Tlie  expression  will  be  absurd  and  impossible  or  dull 
and  lifeless.    The  artificial  stimulus  has  failed  to  give  the 
child  a  unifying  prindple  to  observe  in  the  combining  of  the 
reality-images  into  the  new  complex  image, 
c.  If  the  stimulation  is  in  harmony  with  the  child's  interest  the 
result  should  call  out  the  highest  and  best  within  the  child. 
It  is  the  expression  of  himself  and  of  his  best  sdf .    As  such 
the  child's  best  language  will  be  carefully  chosen  in  order  that 
he  may  best  express  his  idealization. 

(a)  Yihen.  the  child  is  tiying  his  best  in  his  written  expression 
(content)^  choosing  his  words  most  carefully,  endeavoring 
to  express  his  images  and  idealizations  most  deaily,  will 
the  mechanics  of  his  writing  keep  pace  with  his  content 
efforts  or  will  they  have  a  tendenqr  to  lag  in  the  tear?  Why? 

n.  The  Language  Source. 

The  child  reads  into  every  activity,  into  every  new  phase  of  life, 
only  his  own  experiences.  His  expressions  must  be  gauged  by 
his  impressions.  If  we  would  improve  his  language  we  mu^ 
improve  his  impressional  life. 

a.  Could  the  street  urchin  express  himsdf  in  other  language  than 
the  street  slang  ? 

b.  Can  the  gum-chewing,  light-minded  schoolgiil  express  hersdf 
in  other  language  than  that  of  her  class  ? 

c.  Are  not  the  oaths,  coarse  stories,  indecent  allusions  the  ex- 
pression of  the  impressional  life  of  the  street  loafer  ? 

d.  Could  Longfellow  or  Biyant  have  expressed  himself  in  the 
language  of  any  of  the  above  classes  ? 

2.  Language  is  the  unconsdous  index  of  the  sdf.  It  is  the  Ego 
malong  itself  known,  revealing  itsdf.  While  it  may  be  trained 
to  conceal,  yet  in  unguarded  moments  it  will  always  reveal  the 
sdf.  It  follows  then  diat  the  study  of  language  reveals  deeper  roots 
than  the  ordinaiy  dass  room  exercise  can  reach.  It  is  deep- 
covered  in  the  foundation  prindples  of  the  life  itself  andj^the 
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foundation  principles  of  life  must  be  reached  if  the  real  training 
in  language  is  to  be  begun. 

S.  It  is  the  foimdation  work  of  the  language  teacher  to  gather  up 
the  material  from  all  sources  that  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
presssional  life  and  thru  them  lead  the  child  to  higher  planes  of 
thought. 

a.  Literature. 

The  child  should  be  constantly  in  toudi  with  the  best  in 
literature,  literature  within  his  comprehension,  literature  that 
may  be  woven  into  his  experiences,  arouse  his  emotions,  and 
lead  him  to  a  spontaneous  expression  of  his  idealizations.  To 
this  end  employ  memoiy  gems,  beautiful  selections  from  stan- 
dard poems,  dassics,  my]^,  and  faiiy  tales.  The  language 
teacher  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  school  and  likewise  with  the  home  influences,  in 
order  to  fully  correlate  all  the  forces  that  may  be  utilized  to 
this  end. 

(1)  Gems. 

The  inner  side  of  eveiy  doud 

Is  bright  and  shining; 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out. 

To  show  the  lining. — Unknown. 

Bees  don't  care  about  the  snow; 

I  can  tell  you  why  that's  so; 

Once  I  caught  a  little  bee 

Who  was  much  too  warm  for  me, — Sherman. 

The  worid  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  ^gs. — Stevenson. 

There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us. 
It  hardly  behooves  any  of  us. 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. — Unknown. 

(2)  Quotations. 

Men  whose  lives  glide  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth  but  reflecting  an  image  of 
heaven. — Evangeline. 
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For  there  are  moments  in  life  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of 

emotion 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret 
Spilt  on  the  ground,  like  water  can  never  be  gathered  together. 

— Courtship  of  Miles  Siandish. 

Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war  dubs. 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow*string. 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings. — Hvawaiha, 

(3)  Myths  and  Symbolisms. 

Arachne  and  Athene. 

The  Holy  Water  (King  of  the  Golden  Biver)  Exoslibur, 
(Knights  of  the  Round  Table)  The  Round  Table  (Kni^  of 
the  Round  Table). 

(4)  Descriptions. 

Those  bits  of  literature  that  give  vivid  mental  pictures.  The 
child  should  build  up  his  mental  picture  bit  by  bit  as  in  the 
study  of  a  real  picture. 

(5)  Problems. 

Literature  is  constantly  bringing  to  the  child  problems  in 
real  life  for  solution.  The  child  should  be  brought  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  problem  and  think  for  himself  a  possible  sohitioD. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  child  is  worth  more  than  the 
reproduced  solution  of  the  author.  A  good  question  for  the 
child  is  "  WTiat  would  I  do  ?" 

b.  Histoiy  and  Biography. 

Histoiy  is  too  much  a  fonnal  study.  It  has  beoHne  laigdy 
a  matter  of  memorization  of  facts.  Memorisation  of  facts  is 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  memorization  of  dates. 
Histoiy  is  not  a  record  of  facts  but  a  record  of  progress.  Each 
step  in  histoiy  was  a  step  in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  What 
was  the  problem  ?  What  were  the  conditions  that  entered  into  its 
solution  ?  Think  yourself  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  these 
conditions.    How  would  you  have  met  the  problem  ? 

(1)  The  language  teacher  will  find  much  ridi  material  in  this 
work  for  the  composition  class.  It  leads  the  child  to  higher 
planes  of  thought,  contributes  to  his  impressional  life,  and  thus 
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becomes  material  for  his  idealizations.  The  thoughtful  teacher 
will  find  many  ways  for  the  correlation  of  English  and  histoiy. 

(2)  The  biography  and  early  oral  histoiy  of  the  lower  grades 
furnish  rich  material  for  work  as  outlined  above.  What  were 
the  problems  taken  up  one  by  one  and  solved  by  Robinson 
Crusoe?  In  the  same  way  consider  the  problems  of  Boone» 
De  Soto,  Lincoln,  Washington,  etc.  Consider  the  problem  as 
important;  the  man  as  a  means  to  its  solution. 

c.  World  Studies  and  Primitive  Life. 

The  child  mind  delights  in  the  study  of  primitive  peoples  and 
at  the  same  time  is  reaching  out  for  world  ideas.  The  course 
of  study  must  be  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  these  needs. 

(1)  The  Indian. 

(2)  The  Eskimo. 

(3)  The  Cliflf  Dweller. 

(4)  The  Navajo. 

(5)  The  Egyptian, 

The  above  and  many  more  furnish  examples  of  the  wealth 
of  material  at  hand  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  teacher. 
Remember  it  is  not  the  Indian^  but  the  Indian  problem^  that 
is  the  center  of  interest. 

d.  Handwork. 

The  teacher  that  can  best  work  out  the  above  problems  with 
her  children  thru  actual  handwork  as  well  as  with  the  child's 
idealizations  wiU  get  the  best  self-expression  from  her  children. 
Thru  the  hand  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  accomplished. 

e.  Impersonations  and  Dramatizations. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  average  school  child  is  devoid  of 
imagination.  This  is  only  true  of  the  child  with  a  walled-up 
mind.  Formal  daily  work,  constant  memorization  of  pages  of 
matter  rather  than  life-giving  dealings  with  living  problems 
have  so  mechanized  the  mind  as  to  seemingly  have  killed  all 
power  of  imagination.  The  child  from  the  first  enjoys  imper- 
sonations and  delights  in  dramatizations.  The  wise  teacher 
will  use  these  forms  of  activity  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means 

to  the  end. 

•I 

f.  Vitalization. 

**  The  grave  danger  everywhere  in  education  is  the  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  get  the  information  that  is  wanted  in 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way.  That  way  is  thru  a  book.  It 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance.    In  the  short  run,  it  is  profitable 
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to  get  all  informaticm  at  second  hand,  because  it  is  easier;  in 
the  long  nm  it  pays  to  be  an  independent,  aocuiste  observer, 
because  knowledge  secured  in  that  way  is  vivid  and  penDanent** 
—Talks  on  the  Art  of  Study. 

Ths  real  English  teacher  vUaliaei  her  work. 

in.  The  Mechanics  of  English  Teaching. 

1.  The  basis  of  English  teaching  should  be  the  e3q>ressioQ  of  the 
child.  The  language  exerdse  should  arise  out  of  the  child's 
necessity  for  it,  a  necessity  that  is  evident  to  the  child,  a  demand 
that  has  arisen  thru  the  nature  of  his  woric 

a.  The  question  now  becomes.  What  are  the  necessities  of  the 
first  year  work?  Of  the  second  year  work.  Of  the  third 
year  work  ?  etc.  Do  these  needs  arise  naturally  from  the 
work  of  the  child  or  are  they  forced  into  his  work  by  the 
teacher  for  the  sake  of  drill  upon  the  principle  involved? 

h.  EquaUy  important  is  the  question.  Is  the  English  itsdf  natural 
or  is  it  a  forced  expression  out  of  harmony  with  the  psycho- 
logical needs  or  demands  of  the  child  of  this  grade? 

c.  The  answer  to  the  above  questions  can  only  come  thru  a  dose 
study  of  the  grade  requirements. 

(1)  What  b  the  natural  form  of  expression  in  this  grade  ? 

(2)  What  impressional  material  is  suited  to  this  grade  ? 

(3)  What  are  the  mechanical  needs  arising  out  at  the  natural 
self-expressions  ? 

(4)  Are  the  real  mechanical  needs  ever  beyond  the  grade 
ability  of  the  child  ? 

(5)  How  can  the  mechanics  of  the  grade  be  taught  naturally, 
that  the  child  will  not  fed  them  to  be  reaUy  the  baddxuie  of 
the  English  work  ? 

d.  It  follows  that  the  successful  English  teacher  must  be  a  dose 
student  of  the  child  and  follow  his  leadings.  She  needs  to  be 
psychological  rather  than  logical  in  her  course  of  study.  She 
needs  to  be  free  from  prejudice  in  any  form.  She  needs  to  be 
both  willing  and  able  to  experiment  and  to  draw  and  foUow 
the  natural  condusions  of  the  experiment.  She  needs  sym- 
pathy with  child-life  and  the  ability  to  enter  into  the  [deasures 
and  problems  of  the  child.  She  must  possess  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  child.  If  she  lacks  these 
characteristics,  the  mechanics  of  her  work  will  overbalance 
its  spirit  and  she  will  find  herself  working  in  the  treadmill  of 
daily  grind. 

Princeton,  III.  M.  G. 
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feature  Study* 

[S  I  understand  it,  nature  study  is  a  sympathetic,  intelligent 
interest  in  the  familiar  objects  of  our  eveiy-day  life,  and 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  culture  and 
as  a  training  for  our  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 
It  is  not  another  subject  about  which  pupils  aie  to  acquiie  so  many 
facts,  but  may  be  correlated  with  other  school  work,  as  supplementary 
reading  and  composition. 

The  materials  for  natuie  study  are  everywhere,  and  no  formal 
curriculum  can  be  followed,  that  which  obtrudes  itself  becoming  the 
center  of  interest  for  the  time  beiog.  When  properly  treated,  a  course 
in  nature  study  presents  magnificent  opportunities  for  the  training 
and  developing  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  and  in  this  connection  I  would 
caution  you  against  telling  pupils  anything  they  can  find  out  for  them- 
selves. Gret  them  to  observe  and  to  reason,  to  observe  again  and 
again  and  again,  and  to  tiy  to  find  out  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of 
what  they  discover.  Such  teaching  takes  time — lots  of  it — ^but  it 
is  teaching,  and  not  mere  telling.  The  important  thing  is  "How 
did  he  get  to  know  ?"  not  **  How  much  does  he  know  ?" 

Where  our  interest  in  nature  will  lead  to,  or  where  it  will  end,  we 
need  not  care,  as  it  can  never  lead  to  the  bad  nor  end  in  anything  but 
good.  Without  becoming  a  university  student,  the  poorest  child  in 
the  land  may  matriculate  into  nature's  university,  and  pursue  studies 
far  more  exalted  and  varied  than  can  be  pursued  anywhere  else.  The 
world  we  live  in  is  a  faiiy-land  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  study  with  care  the  objects  about  us  that  we  b^n  to  see  how 
wonderful  they  really  are.  So  richly  does  nature  teem  with  beauty 
and  living  marvels  that  even  the  closest  dungeon  encloses  a  never- 
failing  treasury  of  science  to  him  who  knows  how  and  where  to  seek 
it.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  animation,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
tree,  plant,  or  fiower,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  water,  that  is  not  teeming 
with  life  and  peopled  with  its  own  peculiar  inhabitants. 

While  many  a  vacant,  thoughdess  person  will  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  without  gaining  an  idea  worth  crossing  the  street  for,  the  observ- 
ing eye  and  the  inquiring  mind  will  find  matter  of  improvement  and 
delight  in  eveiy  ramble.  One  person  walks  thru  the  world  with  eyes 
wide  open,  another  with  eyes  almost  shut,  and  upon  this  difference 
depends  the  superiority  of  knowledge  which  one  person  acquires  over 
the  other.  This  being  the  case,  then,  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  our  pupils  in  the  natural  objects  with  which 

^Slightly  abridged  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Teachers' 
Institute,  Woodstock  (Canada),  and  published  in  full  in  the  Edtieational 
Monthly  0/  Canada. 
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they  come  in  daily  contact.  Fortunately  it  is  not  hard  for  ns  to  do 
this.  A  little  interest  on  our  part  will  arouse  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
both  surprising  and  pleasing.  The  principle  of  curiosity  has  been 
implanted  in  their  natures  for  wise  and  noble  purposes,  and,  when 
properly  directed,  becomes  quite  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  intellectual  improvement.  To  gratify  this  principle  of 
curiosity  and  to  increase  its  activity,  our  earth  is  adorned  with  a  com- 
bination of  beauties  and  sublimities  stretched  in  endless  variety  over 
all  its  different  regions. 

Those  who  love  nature  can  never  be  dull.  They  may  have  other 
temptations,  but  they  will  run  no  risk  of  being  beguiled  by  ennui 
idleness,  or  want  of  occupation.     Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  well  said: 

"What,  dull!  dull!  when  you  do  not  know  in  what  consists  the 
venom  of  the  adder  any  more  than  you  can  imitate  the  glad  movement 
of  the  dove;  when  you  do  not  know  what  gives  its  fragrance  to  the 
rose,  its  lovliness  of  form  to  the  lily,  or  its  depth  of  color  to  the  violet. 
What,  dull!  when  earth  and  air  and  water  are  all  alike  mystmes  to 
you,  and  when,  as  you  stretch  out  your  hand,  you  do  not  touch  any- 
thing the  properties  of  whidi  you  have  fully  mastered,  while  all  the 
time  nature  is  inviting  you  to  talk  earnestly  with  her,  to  understand 
her,  to  subdue  her,  and  to  be  blessed  by  her!  Go  away,  man!  lean 
something!  do  something!  understand  something!  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  your  dullness." 

You  will  find  that  frequent  field  excursions  and  getting  the  pupQs 
to  collect  on  their  own  account  are  two  of  the  surest  means  of  training 
them  in  the  right  direction.  Veiy  few  children  are  accurate  observers 
at  first,  and  you  must  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  get  them  to 
observe  accurately.  Get  them  started  right,  and  they  will  surprise 
you  in  a  very  short  time;  but  get  them  started  wrong  and  they  will 
disgrace  you  forever  and  a  day.  Accuracy  must  be  the  key-note  of 
the  whole  system.  Slipshod  work  will  not  do  at  all.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  child  of  twelve  must  be  a  skilled  botanist  or  a  pro- 
found geologist,  but  that,  as  far  as  he  goes,  he  must  be  painstaking 
and  accurate  in  his  notions  of  what  he  discovers  for  himself.  Trj 
to  make  each  boy  and  girl  feel  that  he  or  she  is  expected  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge.  Get  them  to  collect 
for  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

Children  are  collectors  by  nature,  and  take  far  keener  interest  in 
what  they  acquire  by  their  own  efforts  than  in  what  you  collect  for 
them.  The  great  thing  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  their  interest,  and 
you  will  generally  find  that,  whilst  guiding  and  directing  thdr  efforts 
by  means  of  suggestions  or  skilful  questions,  it  generally  pays  to  keep 
yourself  in  the  background. 
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In  the  hope  of  throwing  out  some  hints  and  suggestions  that  may 
be  helpful,  I  now  purpose  reciting  part  of  my  own  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  nature  study. 

In  botany  I  have  found  that  familiar  talks  on  such  subjects  as 
^'How  plants  earn  their  Uving,"  *' Plants  as  chemical  factories  for 
the{manufacture  of  starches,  sugars,  gums,  oils,  dyes,  medicines,  etc. " 
^'  Plants  as  supporters  of  animal  life, "  '*  Plants  useful  for  manufacture 
of  paper,  charcoal,  lumber,  dyes,  etc.,"  *' Plants  and  their  insect 
friends,"  "Plants  and  their  enemies,"  "How  seeds  are  distributed," 
and  "The  miraculous  growth  of  a  plant  from  its  seed,"  arouse  a 
wonderful  interest  in  the  life  history  of  plants,  and  bring  the  pupils  to 
see  what  a  tremendous  struggle  plants  are  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
making  for  existence.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  name  of  a  flower. 
Each  blossom  has  an  inner  meaning,  hopes  and  fears  that  inspire  its 
brief  existence,  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  its  species  in  the  struggle  for 
'survival  that  has  been  slowly  perfected  with  some  insect's  help  thru 
the  ages.  The  wind  is  a  wasteful,  uncertain  pollen  distributor;  but 
insects  transfer  it  more  economically,  and  are  apt  to  visit  the  same 
kind  of  flowers  while  on  their  rounds  collecting.  If  the  bees  and 
other  highly  organized  insects  were  to  perish,  more  than  half  the 
flowers  in  the  worid  would  be  exterminated  with  them.  To  cite  a 
single  example:  Australian  farmers  had  luxuriant  fields  of  clover 
from  imported  seed,  but  it  did  not  produce  seed  for  the  next  year's 
planting,  until  they  imported  the  bumble  bee;  after  that  their  loss 
was  speedily  made  good. 

Blossoms  are  not  passive  things  merely  to  be  admired  by  human 
eyes,  nor  do  they  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  but  they 
are  sentient  beings  impelled  to  act  intelligently,  and  endowed  with 
certain  powers  differing  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  those  of 
the  animal  creation.  If  we  can  only  get  our  young  people  to  r^ard 
the  plants  in  this  light,  it  will  deepen  their  interest  and  enlarge  their 
mental  horizon.  Never  again  will  they  have  just  cause  for  being 
lonely,  because  they  will  then  have  companions  in  every  herb,  shrub, 
and  tree,  and  will  enjoy  pleasures  to  which  the  uninitiated  are  entire 
strangers.  In  their  rural  walks  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
beneficence  of  nature,  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  their  interior  aspect  and  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden 
processes  going  on  in  the  leaves,  roots,  and  trunks  of  plants  and 
flowers.  They  will  be  able  to  contemplate  the  mjrriad  vessels  thru 
which  the  sap  is  flowing,  the  miUions  of  pores  thru  which  their  odors 
are  exhaled,  their  fine  and  delicate  texture,  their  microscopic  beauties, 
their  orders,  genera,  and  species  and  their  uses  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 
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**  Nothing  uadeas  is,  or  low» 
Each  thing  in  its  |daoe  is  best; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 


»» 


Two  yean  ago  I  got  some  of  my  boys  interested  in  the  coUectiaD 
of  iocks»  fossils,  and  stone  implements.  Since  then  contributicni 
have  poured  in  so  npidly  that  this  year  we  have  fitted  up  a  Tacsnt 
dass-room  fw  museum  purposes.  We  have  one  hundred  and  thiily 
feet  oi  shelving  for  the  dis^y  of  something  like  forty-five  kinds  of 
rock,  ninety  specimens  of  Canadian  minenJs»  quite  a  coUecstion  of 
limestone  fossils,  numerous  flint  arrow-heads,  stone  axes  and  diiads, 
Indian  potteiy,  etc..  bleached  skdetcms  of  animals,  sea-shdb,  foor 
large  cases  for  insects,  two  cases  of  birds*  ^gg8»  and  neaily  a  hundred 
of  our  native  woods,  polished  and  oiled  to  show  the  grain  in  different 
directions.  On  the  walls  we  haveseveral  framed  natural  history  plates 
for  reference  purposes.  One  shows  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
species  of  birds,  another  the  British  sea  fishes,  another  the  ordiids,  etc 

Last  fall  I  had  quite  a  number  interested  in  the  coUection  of  weed- 
seeds  for  reference  purposes.  Glass  phials  were  used  as  containeis. 
The  idea  was  to  make  the  high  school  collection  a  standard  of  refer- 
ence in  disputes  between  the  seedmen  and  the  farmers. 

Next  year  we  will  begin  the  systematic  observation  of  birds,  their 
food,  their  habits,  their  nesting  places  and  their  enemies.  John 
Burroughs  says  that  not  to  have  so  mudi  as  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  birds  that  nest  in  our  gardens,  keep  our  fruit  trees  from 
slugs,  waken  us  with  their  songs,  and  enliven  our  walks  thru  the  woods, 
seems  to  be  a  great  breach  of  etiquette  towards  some  of  our  most 
kindly  disposed  neighbors. 

This  year  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  fall  and  winter 
work.  Each  day  a  colored  plate  (rf  a  quadruped,  a  bird,  an  insect, 
a  fish  or  other  marine  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  mineral  is  framed  and 
placed  where  the  whole  school  can  see  it,  and  some  pupil  reads  a 
short  essay  on  the  subject  for  the  day.  Next  day  the  subject  is  changed 
and  another  pupil  announces  the  result  of  his  researches.  These 
essays  become  the  property  of  the  school  and  are  bound  into  vcdumes. 
This  plan  works  admirably  and  teaches  the  pupils  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  and  also  gives  them  some  valuaUe  exercise  in  the  art  of 
expressing  their  ideas.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  any 
amount  of  talent  and  ability  in  our  pupils,  and  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  study  the  best  methods  of  developing  it. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  asked  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  greatest  discovery  he  promptly  replied,  ''Why!  Michael  Faraday, 
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of  course."  Davy  considered  the  discovery  of  genius  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  discoveiy  of  a  chemical  element,  and  so  does 
every  true  teacher.  If  you  once  get  the  interest  of  your  young  people 
aroused,  they  will  bless  you  all  their  lives.  To  them  the  seasons  will 
come  around  like  old  friends,  to  them  the  birds  will  sing.  As  they 
walk  along  the  very  flowers  will  look  up  from  the  ground  or  stretch 
out  from  their  hiding  places.  They  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
nature  has  an  utterly  divine  mode  of  speech,  that  her  words  are  woven 
into  delicious  unities  of  form,  into  singing  larks  and  honey  bees,  into 
living  trees  and  bushes  whose  fire  glows  forth  in  roses  and  peach- 
bloom. 

And,  finally,  they  will  regard  the  truths  revealed  by  nature  study 
as  so  many  rays  of  celestial  light  descending  from  the  Great  Source 
of  Intelligence  to  illuminate  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  character  and  government,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  still  more 
vigorous  exertions  in  similar  investigations. 

TUlsonburg,  Canada.  A.  H.  D.  Robs. 


Some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  whereby  teachers  may  sometime 
earn  freedom  from  examination.  The  present  antiquated  procedure 
is  to  summon  a  teacher,  whenever  he  applies  for  promotion  or  changes 
places,  before  an  inquisitor  who  subjects  himtodl  sorts  of  tests,  many 
of  them  unnecessary  and  futile.  Some  worthy  form  of  professional 
inquiry  into  a  candidate's  qualifications  is  undoubtedly  necessary. 
But  there  is  no  sense  in  repeating  the  tests  in  vogue  at  present  over  and 
over  again.  If  a  teacher  has  once  established  his  scholarship  and 
other  qualifications,  he  ought  to  be  free  from  further  examinations  on 
these  specific  lines.  By  continuing  the  logic  of  this  plan,  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  reach  at  last  a  point  where  no  further  examina- 
tion can  be  demanded  of  him. 


"  Cribbing"  is  a  vice  encouraged  by  schools  where  honors  count  for 
more  than  honor.  There  are  such  schools,  tho  their  number  is  grow- 
ing smaller  every  year.  They  are  usually  "preparatory"  sdioob 
whose  chief  pride  and  only  aim  is  to  get  the  laigest  possible  number 
of  their  graduates  across  the  barriers  set  up  by  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Honest  effort  to  grow  strong  in  knowledge,  culture,  and  virtue 
is  encouraged,  to  be  sure,  as  highly  respectable,  but  coaching  for  college 
is  the  real  end  in  view  all  the  time.  In  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind 
pupils  are  bound  to  obtain  oblique  notions  of  honesty  and  honorable 
dealing. 


Great  Teachers 


l^atbanicl  SoiitbgaU  8balcr 

Chabactebibticb  op  His  Fobtt  Yeabs  at  Habtabd 
[Reprinted  from  the  BatUm  Tran9er%pL\ 

^"TROFESSOBS  are  often  known  chiefly  thni  the  subject 
Mr    I    that  they  teach,  just  as  some  kings  are  known  chiefly  by 
thdr  regalia;  strip  the  professor  of  his  elaborated  knowl- 
edge and  he  could  not  be  told  from  a  plain  man.      But 
Shaler  it   was   geology  that  was  made   known    thru    him; 
leave  off  his  geology  and  he  was  still  a  man  of  marie,  as  intensely 
individualized  as   the  general  run  of  professors  are   spectalised, 
a  man  whom  students  flocked  to  hear  because  of  the  way  he 
taught,  rather  than  for  what  he  taught.    This  has  been  true  for  all 
the  forty  years  that  Shaler  was  at  EUirvard,  for  in  the  sixties,  before 
he  was  Uurty  years  old,  he  was  already  a  striking  figure,  and  even 
then  had  his  personal  following  in  the  voluntary  excursions  that  he 
led  over  hill  and  dale  hereabouts,  the  party,  to  the  number  iA  three 
or  four  score,  straggling  out  while  on  the  road  from  point  to  point; 
for  there  were  some  who  found  the  leader's  stride   dien  long  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  more  than  they  could  keep  up  with.     But  it 
did  the  party  good  to  be  stretched  out.    The  Harvard  man  now  in 
the  White  House,  when  he  was  here  at  Conmiencement  two  years 
ago,  meeting  his  old  teacher  in  Massachusetts  Hall,  said,  '*  You  tau^t 
me  to  walk!" 

Shaler  used  to  show  us  the  interbedded  slates  and  conglomerates 
now  hidden  in  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  the  glacial  strie  on  the 
ledges,  the  erratic  boulders  on  the  hills,  the  surf  working  on  the  dike- 
split  rocks  along  the  coast.  There  were  no  required  excursions  in 
geology  in  those  eariy  days,  and  the  voluntary  parties  were  veiy 
popular,  drawing  members  from  all  sides  of  die  University.  We 
were  down  toward  Quincy  one  morning,  probably  to  see  the  old 
trilobite  quarry,  and  there  came  to  a  tidewater  brook,  too  wide  to 
leap  over.  The  only  near  crossing  was  by  a  dilapidated  fence,  of 
which  the  boards  reached  half-way  to  the  farther  bank.  Shaler 
showed  us  how  to  run  across  along  the  top  board  and  to  jump  quickly 
from  the  end  before  there  was  time  to  fall.  One  frodc-ooated  fol- 
lower, whose  courage  failed  him,  tried  to  walk  out  instead  of  run- 
ning; the  board  quavered  and  he  fell  over  backward — of  course  he 
was  known  thereafter  as  John  the  Baptist — but  the  rest  of  us  all 
passed  over  safely.  This  little  incident  has  often  seemed  character^ 
istic  of  Shaler's  prompt  action  and  decided  leadership.     One  might 
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say  he  had  never  been  longer  on  the  fence  than  when  he  ran  so  nimblj 
along  the  top  board  down  at  Quincj. 

He  had  had  early  practice  in  coming  to  decisions^  for  he  grew  up 
in  the  border  state  of  Kentucky  with  friends  both  North  and  South. 
When  the  war  came  on  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  which  side  he 
should  take»  and  taking  either  side  meant  a  break.  He  fought  with 
the  North  and»  like  many  another  young  fellow  of  those  trying 
years»  was  hurried  into  manhood.  Ever  since  then  he  took  sides 
heartily  and  fought  for  what  he  believed  was  right  and  best.  This 
motive  affected  his  scientific  as  well  as  his  academic  and  social 
relations;  he  was  in  all  things  a  whole-souled  advocate*  plunging 
into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  rather  than  withdrawing  to  the  quieter 
place  of  the  impartial  judge.  He  was  as  outspoken  in  expression 
as  he  was  decided  in  feeling;  he  always  had  the  courage,  nay»  the 
audacity,  of  his  opinions.  U  his  originality  and  continual  inventive- 
ness sometimes  led  him  to  take  new  views  when  the  older  ones  were 
crowded  out  of  memoiy  by  the  host  of  later  impressions,  it  served 
no  one  in  a  discussion  to  recall  Shaler's  earUer  stand,  for  the  dianges 
of  mind  was  openly  avowed  and  the  new  opinion  was  as  heartily 
embraced  as  the  old  one  had  been;  mere  consistency  was  left  for 
timider  spirits. 

shaler's  manner  in  lecturing. 

Shaler  came  to  Harvard  to  join  the  band  of  young  naturalists 
then  studying  imder  Louis  Agassiz.  In  later  years  he  often  told  the 
men  of  the  younger  generation  about  the  fine  spirit  of  work  that 
prevailed  in  that  early  time,  and  he  chafed  under  the  routine  and 
regulations  which  in  the  growth  of  the  university  had  necessarily 
displaced  the  freedom  of  his  student  days.  He  had  a  year  abroad, 
seeing  the  leading  geologists  of  that  time,  as  well  as  many  classic 
geological  locaUties  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  began  in  1866  his 
career  as  a  Harvard  teacher,  a  career  that  must  long  remain  famous 
in  Harvard  annals.  In  his  long  service  he  attract^  to  his  courses 
in  geology  a  total  of  some  seven  thousand  students,  a  greater  number, 
it  is  believed,  than  ever  listened  to  any  other  collie  lecturer  on  that 
subject.  For  a  time  nearly  every  under-graduate  came,  sooner  or 
later,  under  Shaler's  instruction.  His  lectures  were  less  systematic 
than  suggestive.  He  made  Uttle  or  no  use  of  notes,  and  frequently 
introduced  illustrations  that  came  to  his  mind  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion — on  the  spur  of  the  moment — ^rather  than  from  a 
set  of  notes. 

It  was  once  suggested  at  a  sdentific  meeting  where  he  had  given 
an  address  on  methods  of  teaching  geology,  that  it  was  desirable 
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to  have  at  least  some  headings  jotted  down  on  paper  so  as  to  hold  to 
the  proper  order  of  progress;  but  Shaler  brushed  away  the  suggestion 
with  the  epigrammatic  retort:  '^The  best  place  for  headings  is  in 
one's  head."  In  his  skilful  presentation  of  the  more  invcdved  prob- 
lems of  his  science  he  gave  each  item  a  sustained  consideration* 
watching  his  audience  the  while,  introducing  illustraticNis  in  one  way 
and  another  until  the  faces  of  his  hearers  showed  that  the  desired 
impression  had  been  made — a  method  reminding  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  way  in  whidi  a  fountain  holds  up  a  ball,  gracefully 
poised  in  the  rising  stream,  yet  turning  this  way  and  that,  and  ex- 
posing its  eveiy  aspect  He  constantly  brought  in  items  from  his 
own  abundant  experience,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  airich  his  subject 
with  a  strong  personal  interest;  like  the  impressionist,  he  painted 
the  world  in  many  bright  colors,  and  the  listening  coUege  boys,  in 
their  inexperience  of  the  variety  of  nature,  sometimes  thought  that 
he  exaggerated  or  invented  what  he  told. 

The  names  of  rocks  and  of  fonnations  formed  no  great  part  of 
the  lectures  in  his  popular  course  on  geology;  it  was  the  living, 
working  earth  that  he  taught,  with  examples  of  all  manner  of  oiganic 
and  human  relationships  which  are  conditioned  by  it;  it  was  the 
wonderful  revelation  gained  from  the  record  of  life  on  the  earth 
thru  the  past,  and  not  by  any  means  merely  a  diy  accoimt  of 
fossil  shells  and  bones,  that  made  his  course  in  paleontology  so 
fascinating.  The  wide  reach  of  these  themes  and  the  vivid  manner 
of  their  presentation  tempted  many  voluntary  hearers  to  Shaler's 
lecture  room.  One  of  them  once  told  him,  much  to  his  amusement, 
that  he  had  heard  the  geological  lectures  were  of  varied  contoit, 
but  that  he  had  hardly  expected  that  they  would  provide  him  with 
a  cuie  for  his  grandmother's  rheumatism — and  the  best  of  it  was 
that  even  so  sporadic  an  item  was  Intimately  developed  from  one 
of  the  lecturer's  topics;  for  he  had  been  telling  of  the  way  in  which 
the  winning  of  a  new  product  from  the  earth  might  spread  its  ^ects 
in  the  most  unexpectable  directions  thru  the  arts,  and  he  had 
instanced  among  other  things  the  medicinal  value  of  certain  prepa- 
rations of  petroleum. 

Many  an  old  graduate  tells,  when  he  comes  back  to  Commence- 
ment, how  mudi  he  remembers  of  Shaler's  lectures  and  how  much 
the  memoiy  has  meant  to  him,  even  tho  since  then  he  may  have 
spent  most  of  his  days  indoors  keeping  books.  It  was  never  Shaler's 
idea  to  make  his  subject  diflScult,  but  always  and  by  intoit  to  make 
it  as  easy  and  as  interesting  as  possible;  nor  did  he  address  his 
classes  as  if  they  were  aU  to  become  geologists;  he  knew  wdl  that 
most  of  them  would  be  in  all  sorts  of  other  occupations,  and  he  there- 
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fore  showed  them  how  geology  would  follow  wherever  they  went. 
Furthermore*  he  appreciated^  as  some  teachers  do  not,  the  manifold 
ignorances  of  the  average  student;  he  went  down  to  meet  him  and 
brought  him  up.  It  must  have  been  for  this  reason  that  his  courses 
were  so  wonderfully  educative,  if  not  always  disciplinary. 

Many  a  Harvard  man,  coming  here  from  a  classical  preparatory 
school,  gained  his  first  real  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  from  Shaler, 
and  gained  a  love  for  the  knowledge,  too,  and  memory  of  it  that 
he  treasures  with  a  love  for  his  teacher.  One  may  indeed  well  believe 
that  many  a  student  remembers  in  the  irrelevant  distractions  of 
later  life  a  larger  share  of  Shaler's  general  teaching  than  he  remembers 
of  various  other  more  disciplinary  courses,  whose  very  systematization 
overloaded  them  with  details.  And  yet  many  members  of  the  large 
classes  that  in  recent  years  attended  the  ever  popular  lectures  in 
**  Geology  4'*  will  feel  a  deep  regret  and  even  a  sense  of  shame  for 
their  share  in  them  when  they  hear  of  Shaler's  death,  for  they  cannot 
fail  to  recall  that  in  the  utter  thoughtlessness  of  youth  they  used  the 
shelter  of  the  crowd  that  the  popularity  of  the  lecturer  attracted  to 
conceal  their  petty,  unmanneriy,  unmanly  misbehavior,  repeatedly 
causing  worry  and  weariness  to  a  man  three  times  their  age,  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  their  fellows,  and  always  their  stanch  friend. 
Many  of  these  young  fellows  are  now  grown  to  be  men  enough  to 
make  amends  for  their  unthinking  rudeness  by  frank  apology,  and 
surely  they  would  not  long  have  lost  the  opportunity  that  every  Com- 
mencement gave  them  of  setting  themselves  aright,  for  they  must 
have  known  with  what  warmth  of  feeling  Shaler  would  have  met  their 
expressions  of  regret;  but  now  they  have  lost  that  chance,  and  must 
make  amend  some  other  way.  Perhaps  some  of  them  set  the  matter 
as  right  as  it  now  can  be,  while  they  were  standing  in  the  long  double 
line  from  the  house  to  the  chapel,  when  the  body  of  their  teacher 
was  carried  past  them. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  LIFE. 

The  present  division  of  geology,  with  its  three  double-named 
departments,  strongly  equipped  with  teachers,  collections,  and  labo- 
ratories, is  in  very  large  measure  the  outgrowth  of  Shaler's  initiative 
and  activity;  the  chief  exception  to  this  statement  being  in  favor 
of  the  collection  of  minerals  which  was  formed  by  Professor  Cooke. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  teachers  in  the  division  are  Shaler's 
pupils  or  pupils  of  his  pupils.  If  many  of  his  students  did  not  follow 
geology  as  a  profession,  many  did,  and  are  now  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country.  An  engineer,  lately  called  to  advise  East  Indian  capi- 
talists on  the  exploitation  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  Deccan,  gained  his 
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first  tnining  here  in  pnclicdi  miniiig  woik  where  Shaler  opened  a 
way  for  him.  The  American  expert  who  has  the  widest  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  ore  deposits  of  the  whole  world,  is  a  Harvard 
man.  the  first  to  take  a  Ph.  D.  in  geologr,  whose  college  woik  and 
eariy  fidd  studies  were  guided  by  Shaler. 

On  one  occasion  a  conserratiye  in  the  faculty  was  regretting 
what  he  called  the  decadence  of  these  modem  days  when  a  student 
might,  thru  the  elective  system,  avoid  all  work  that  he  did  not  like; 
Pliendent  Eliot  replied  that  we  neverthdess  still  seemed  to  be  heading 
our  own  pretty  wdl,  and  instanced  a  statement  made  to  him  by 
Shaler  shortly  before,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  G-eological 
Survey,  whose  director  is  not  a  Ekrvard  man,  had  that  summer  sent 
a  party  of  six  men — or  was  it  eight  7 — to  Alaska,  and  every  <me  of 
them  was  from  Ekrvard;  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  same 
season  the  four  Grovemment  geologists  working  in  the  Black  HiDs 
were  also  Harvard  men.  Not  one  of  these  men  but  recalls  Shaler's 
influence  in  his  studies.  Yet  not  all  who  attempted  a  geological 
career  could  be  encouraged  in  it.  Sometimes  Shaler  had  to  dis- 
courage a  man  because  he  could  not  stand  the  londiness  of  work 
by  himself  in  the  field;  and  another  because  the  dogs  bit  him  as  he 
pMsed  farmhouses  on  country  roads.  There  was  often  a  touch  of 
humor  as  wdl  as  an  appreciation  of  human  nature  in  such  discour- 
aging advice. 

HIS  VABIED  IMTEBE8TB. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  Shaler's  influence  on  the  growth  of 
the  division  of  geology  is  the  variety  of  interests  in  whidi  he  has 
taken  a  leading  part.  His  early  studies  were  concerned  with  brachio- 
pods,  a  huge  group  of  ancient  fossil  shells,  while  yet  paleontology  was 
a  prominent  part  of  his  work,  as  it  was  always  of  lus  consideration. 
In  the  same  eariy  years  he  made  at  the  Observatory  a  telescopic 
study  of  the  moon,  and  in  recent  years  he  again  took  this  theme  with 
the  aid  of  photographs;  a  magnificently  iUustrated  quarto  volume, 
lately  publiished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  presents  the  con* 
dusions  that  he  reached.  The  Geological  Survqr  of  Kentudy, 
his  native  State,  was  a  weighty  responsibility  for  seveal  years,  and 
in  connection  with  his  field  work  there  he  established  a  sununer 
camp  for  students  in  1875  and  '76,  one  of  the  early  beginnings  of 
what  has  since  then  been  devdoped  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  Shaler  has  always  been 
chairman.  The  Summer  School  is  now  larger  in  point  of  studoits 
than  the  college  was  not  many  years  ago.  Shaler  was  repeatedly 
called  upon  for  expert  advice  regarding  mineral  properties  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  it  was  thru   assodation  thus  formed  vrith 
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practical  men  that  he  was  so  often  enabled  to  place  his  students  in 
advantageous  positions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Topographical  Survey  Conmiission»  of  the  Highway  Commission^ 
and  of  the  Gypsy  Motii  Conmiission»  to  all  of  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  thought. 

He  wrote  easily,  not  often  changing  his  first  manuscript;  he  pub- 
lished many  magazine  articles  and  books  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. **  EUzabedi  of  England/'  a  drama  in  five  acts»  written  in  blank 
verse»  was  written  largely  for  his  entertainment  and  distraction, 
at  first,  with  no  view  to  publication.  'His  more  recent  books,  "The 
Individual,''  ''The  Citizen,"  and  "The  Neighbor,"  have  a  strong 
sociological  purpose,  and  the  last  especially  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  bearing  on  our  racial  problems.  He  was  an  early  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies;  but  he  did  not  often  attend  scientific  meetings; 
he  cared  little  to  sit  listening  while  others  talked.  He  was  actively 
and  effectively  interested  in  local  politics,  being  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party;  and  by  reason  of  his  wide  acquaintance  he  was 
a  valued  counsdlor  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  where  he  more  than  once  aided  in  reducing  Democratic 
objections  to  congressional  appropriations.  He  let  all  sorts  of  things 
going  in  Cambridge:  He  was  an  active  leader  in  oiganizing  the 
Foxcroft  (now  Randall)  Dining  Association;  he  was  the^first  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association;  the  initiator  of  an 
effective  department  organization  before  any  such  subdivision  of 
the  faculty  was  officially  established;  the  inventor  of  the  ''depart- 
mental pamphlet";  the  chairman  of  innumerable  committees;  and 
it  seemed  fitting  to  all  of  us  when  he  received  an  LL.D.  as  "  naturalist 
and  humanist." 

INDIVIDUAL  PECULIARITIES. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Shaler's  personality  became  more  marked 
as  years  went  on.  It  showed  in  his  use  of  unusual  words,  not  heard 
in  the  spoken  language  of  any  one  around  him,  yet  the  words  fitted 
well  in  his  effective  and  picturesque  speech;  it  stood  forth  in  his 
handwriting,  which  departed  so  widely  from  the  conventional  script 
as  almost  to  furnish  a  new  alphabet,  yet  a  page  of  his  manuscript 
was  consistently  uniform,  a  law  unto  itself,  and  as  easy  to  read  as 
any  other  current  writing  when  once  its  signs  were  learned.  His 
great  breadth  of  interest,  his  unusual  variety  of  experience  and  his 
exceptional  power  of  narration  made  him  a  center  in  every  gathering 
and  when  to  this  was  added  a  warm  hospitality,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  he  gained  an  immense  acquaintance  which  spread  far  beyond 
his  memory. 
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No  CHie  knows  how  many  thousands  of  strangers  and  students 
have  frequented  his  Cambridge  home,  first  down  on  Bow  Street, 
later  up  the  hill  on  Quincy  Street,  where  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
term  time  there  was  always  a  wdcome  waiting  for  the  visitor.  And 
yet,  tho  he  made  so  many  feel  at  home  in  Cambridge,  he  some- 
times confessed  himself  still  an  alien  there,  h(dding  after  all  these 
years  to  the  ways  and  feelings  of  another  community,  and  finding 
himself  something  of  a  stranger  thereabout.  During  his  later  years 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  retreating  to  a  simple  farmhouse  on  the 
Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  by  gradual  purchase,  he  ac- 
quired a  large  estate.  He  often  referred  to  the  enjoyment  he  fdt 
in  actually  owning  a  part  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  great  con- 
tinental ice  sheet  of  North  America.  He  did  much  of  lus  writing 
down  there;  and  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his 
summer  guests  will  remember  how  in  his  hours  of  exercise  they  roamed 
with  him  over  the  fields,  when  he  often  carried  a  hoe  with  which  to 
root  up  weeds  from  the  pastures. 

In  personal  intercourse  nothing  was  so  striking  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  cap  his  companion's  stories  or  adventures  with 
events  from  his  own  experience.  The  account  of  a  remarkable 
adventure  in  sliding  down  a  long  slope  in  our  Western  mountains 
brought  forth  the  description  of  the  still  longer  slide  of  a  Swiss  climber 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  Alps.  A  young  Frenchman,  calling  as  a 
passing  traveler,  introduced  some  question  about  wool-growing, 
and  was  met  with  full  information  about  sheep-raising  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  where  Shaler  himself  owned  the  largest  flock  in  Massa- 
chusetts; not  a  very  laige  flock,  to  be  sure,  yet  still  with  the  quality 
of  a  real  maximum.  A  student  reporting  in  the  geological  conference 
on  some  occurrence  of  mica  was  followed  by  Shaler  in  an  impromptu 
description  of  the  uses  of  that  mineral,  set  forth  with  sudi  vividness 
that  one  might  have  thought  him  a  miner  and  seller  of  mica  all  his 
life.  When  returning  from  Europe  a  few  years  ago  he  slipped  on 
deck  and  broke  his  forearm;  the  ship's  doctor  set  it,  but  Shaler 
criticised  both  diagnosis  and  treatment,  for  as  a  boy  he  had  helped 
his  father  set  many  a  broken  bone;  he  knew  this  kind  of  fracture 
from  that,  and,  sure  enough,  when  the  arm  was  examined  by  the  help 
of  X-rays  at  the  infirmary,  Shaler 's  contention  was  shown  to  be  right; 
the  bone  was  broken  again  and  this  time  set  to  his  satisfaction. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Shaler's  greater  work  in  the  last  fifteen  years  was  the  rehabilitation 
•of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  of  which  he  was  an  old  graduate. 
He  was  made  dean  of  the  school  in  1891,  when  Chaplin,  who  had 
hegtin  its  upbuilding  five  years  before,  went  to  St.  Louis  to  be  chan- 
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cellor  of  Washington  University.  Nothing  could  exceed  Shaler's 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  this  task,  and  his  absolute  persuasion 
of  the  goodness  of  the  work  to  be  done;  yet  with  all  his  enthusiasm, 
such  was  his  keen  practical  judgment,  that  here,  as  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Summer  School,  he  never  led  the  corporation  into  a 
deficit,  not  even  in  this  recent  era  of  deficits.  In  this  duty,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  personal  element  preponderated.  He  saw  to 
all  manner  of  detaib  himself.  He  met  the  greater  number  of  the 
students  individually,  and  whether  the  interview  was  for  encourage- 
ment or  for  repression,  there  was  a  very  direct  and  immediate  rela- 
tion established,  which  the  student  felt  and  valued.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  as  dean  he  made  personal  calls  on  any  member 
of  the  school  reported  ill,  so  that  he  might  be  assured  by  his  own 
knowledge  that  Uie  young  men  under  his  charge  were  properly  cared 
for.  The  information  tibus  gained  was  not  used  for  disciplinary 
purposes,  but  the  fact  that  personal  calls  were  sure  to  be  made  caused 
a  pretended  illness  to  be  very  unpopular;  and  the  sympathetic  care 
thus  shown  brought  forth  expressions  of  gratitude  from  mapy  a  parent. 
The  distribution  of  the  loan  fund,  at  the  disposition  of  the  dean,  was 
looked  after  with  such  discrimination  that  the  percentage  of  returned 
loans  grew  to  be  unusually  large. 

On  one  occasion  a  student  called  at  the  dean's  office  in  much 
distress;  he  needed  a  sum  of  money  for  a  short  period.  The  dean 
heard  the  case,  judged  it  to  be  a  good  one,  and  lent  the  money;  and 
not  till  afterwards  did  the  dean  perceive  that  he  had  not  noted  name 
or  address  of  the  borrower;  a  curious  method  of  doing  business, 
truly;  but  the  money  was  repaid  on  the  promised  date.  He  was 
not  a  prosecuting  officer  but  always  the  student's  next  friend  and 
advocate.  His  warm-hearted  trust  in  the  young  men  endeared  him 
to  them,  and  when  he  helped  them  out  of  scrapes  rather  than  punishing 
them  for  getting  in,  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  students,  were  touched 
by  his  friendliness.  The  father  of  an  alleged  culprit,  who  had  been 
exonerated,  was  so  moved  that  he  called  on  the  dean  and  expressed 
his  gratitude  by  presenting  a  couple  of  bottles  of  fine  old  Irish  whiskey, 
which  were  kept  as  trophies  and  further  seasoned  for  some  years  in 
a  drawer  near  the  dean's  desk.  But  as  ardently  as  Shaler  would 
take  the  side  of  students  whose  cases  appealed  to  him,  no  less  ve- 
hemently would  he  denounce  those  whose  deeds  offended  his  sense 
of  honor.  Such  fellows  must  sometimes  have  felt  as  if  they  were 
flayed  alive  when  they  came  out  from  an  interview  in  the  dean's  office. 

He  had  much  patience  with  students  who  showed  any  sign  of 
promise,  and  none  at  all  for  those  thru  whose  foolishness  he 
could  not  fathom  to  a  bottom  of  some  sort  of  value.  He  once  reported 
to  the  board  that  he  had  advised  (to  put  it  mildly)  a  youth  of  the 
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latter  kind  to  leave  the  school;  and,  on  being  asked  what  was  the 
trouble  with  the  boy»  replied  *' Afisoellaneoiis  worlhlessness/'  His 
interest  in  the  young  men  and  his  admiration  of  activity  and  strength 
and  courage,  made  him  for  years  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  foot- 
ball; witness  his  inimitable  speech  of  congratulation  the  night  when 
Cumnock's  team  made  a  round  of  the  yard,  after  a  victoiy  over  Yale; 
but  latteriy  the  violence  of  the  game  disjdeased  him  and  he  spoke 
strongly  in  the  faculty  against  its  continuance  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport,  until  effective  reforms  should  be  made.  He  spoke  stnxigij 
on  neariy  eveiything  else  too,  for  the  vigilance  with  which  he  ex- 
amined all  manner  of  things  in  the  physicsd  equipment  of  the  univer- 
sity was  carried  into  the  faculty  meetings,  where  hardly  a  proposition 
was  made  that  did  not  receive  either  his  support  or  his  oppositi<m, 
either  one  equally  outspoken. 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  feeling,  so  generally  prevalent,  of 
limited  responsibilities,  as  a  result  of  which  so  many  college  teadiers 
leave  to  others  the  scrutiny  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fire  apparatus, 
or  of  the  selection  of  detours,  or  of  the  development  of  new  depart- 
ments; his  interest  touched  all  these  things,  and  he  erpressed  his 
interest  by  active  participati<m  in  eveiy  discussion.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  conference  with  the  president  of  the  university,  his  favorite 
opportunity  for  such  meetings  being  the  quarter-hour  immediatdy 
following  morning  prayers,  where  he  was  a  most  regular  attoidant. 
One  might  set  his  watch  by  the  time  at  which  Shaler  was  seen  crossing 
the  yard  in  a  line  from  his  back  gate  to  the  chapel — ^he  had  little  use 
for  beaten  paths  of  any  kind.  He  was  always  punctilious  in  keeping 
his  appointments  at  lectures,  faculty  meetings,  and  conmiittees,  and 
no  less  so  in  observing  the  conventions  of  genuine  courtesy.  Careful 
as  he  was  in  these  respects,  his  care  did  not  reach  his  dress;  for 
years  past  he  wore  a  ^ouch  hat  in  a  way  characteristic  of  his  utter 
indifference  to  everything  in  the  way  of  fashion;  but  the  slouch  was 
reasonable,  appropriate,  and  becoming,  and  not  carried  to  the  ridicu- 
lous extreme  nowadays  affected  by  the  boys  who  have  unduly  exag- 
gerated the  dean's  habit. 

THE  liJlCKAT  BEQUEST. 

The  development  of  the  Scientific  School  had  a  special  interest 
for  Dean  Shaler,  because  he  had  long  known  what  has  been  publidy 
announced  but  recently — ^that  the  great  fortune  of  his  friend,  Gordon 
Mackay,  was  in  time  to  come  to  Harvard,  to  benefit  precisely  those 
studies  for  which  the  Scientific  School  had  been  founded.  Altho 
Shaler  was  heartily  in  favor  of  a  combination  of  the  interests  of  our 
Scientific  School  and  those  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  he  always 
insisted  that  the  combination  should  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
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mutual  inclination;  and  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  terms  of 
the  famous  '*mei^er"  proposed  last  year,  believing  them  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Mackay  trust.  On  this  matter  he  expressed  himself 
in  no  measured  terms  to  all  concerned.  The  merger  being  defeated 
in  the  courts,  the  anxieties  of  a  year  ago  have  been  happily  replaced 
during  the  current  year  by  the  rapid  progress  of  plans  regarding  the 
expansion  of  opportunities  for  study  in  applied  science  at  Harvard, 
plans  in  which  it  has  been  a  particular  gratification  to  feel  that  last 
year's  strong  diveigence  of  opinion  between  the  dean  of  the  Scientific 
School  and  the  members  of  the  corporation,  has  been  followed  by 
a  most  harmonious  accord. 

It  was  the  near  consummation  of  these  plans  that  made  death 
at  this  time  so  cruel.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  death  that  leaves 
us  not  knowing  yet  what  we  have  lost.  Reason  may  tell  us  to  con- 
sider the  great  work  that  Shaler  had  done  and  the  wide  affection  he 
had  won,  and  therefore  not  to  repine;  but  sentiment  must  mourn 
that  he  could  not  stay  with  us  until  the  newly  ordered  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  was  actually  established,  with  him  as  its 
first  dean,  as  he  surely  would  have  been ;  and  until  the  first  payments 
from  the  Mackay  trustees  had  actually  been  received.  It  may  well 
have  been  this  worthy  ambition  that  intensified  Shaler's  desire  to 
live,  and  strengthened  the  valiant  fight  he  made  in  his  short  illness; 
not  that  he  had  any  mean  fear  of  death  or  of  anything  ebe,  but  that 
he  so  greatly  wished  to  go  on  with  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  the  work 
that  Mackay  had  in  his  last  words  personally  committed  to  him. 

At  the  last  faculty  meeting  before  his  illness  Shaler  brought  in  a 
motion  just  before  adjournment  to  reconsider  a  certain  action  taken 
in  a  previous  meeting,  which  he  regarded  as  discourteous  to  the 
originator  of  the  question  that  was  then  negatived.  The  matter  was 
no  more  Shaler's  affair  than  it  was  any  one  ebe's;  indeed,  he  was 
an  opponent  of  the  question  involved;  but  then,  as  always,  he  acted 
while  others  waited.  How  little  any  of  us  thought  that  this  motion, 
based  on  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  courtesy  due  to  a  colleague, 
should  be  the  last  of  his  many  motions  to  be  entered  on  the  faculty 
records;  yet  it  was  like  him  thru  and  thru,  in  motive  and  in 
phrase.  So  the  bulletins  anxiously  asked  for  by  hundreds  of  his 
friends  during  the  last  two  weeks  told  of  him,  vigilant  as  ever, 
sharing  with  the  doctors  in  his  own  diagnosis,  taking  the  most  stren- 
uous part  in  his  own  cure,  never  giving  up,  even  tho  conscious  of 
the  gravity  of  his  case.  It  was  as  if  all  Cambridge  held  its  breath 
when  the  news  came  of  the  last  strategy  thru  which  death  attacked 
him,  but  he  fought  on,  even  after  the  doctors  had  lost  hope.  And 
so  we  lost  him,  overcome  in  mortal  combat,  but  Shaler  to  the  end. . 

ProfeMor  qf  Geology  J  Harvard  University.  Wm.  M.  Davis. 
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Comments  on  Mflton'e  Cractatc  en  6diicatf on* 

Milton  begins  by  the  principle  that  the  end  <^  learning  is  to  repair 
the  sins  ci  our  first  parents  hj  regaining  to  know  Gtxl  ar^ht;  and, 
because  God  can  only  be  known  in  His  works,  we  must,  by  the 
knowledge  of  sensible  things,  arrive  gradually  at  the  oontanptatioD 
of  the  insensible  and  invisible.  Now  we  must  begin  with  langimge; 
but  language  is  only  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to 
be  known.  No  man  can  be  called  learned  who  does  not  know  the 
solid  things  in  languages  as  well  as  the  languages  themselves.  Here 
we  see  asserted  the  important  principle  that  words  and  things  mu^ 
go  together,  and  that  things  are  more  important  than  words.  The 
next  principle  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  writings  of  Comenins 
and  others,  is  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more 
difficult.  We  are  warned  against  *'a  preposterous  exaction,  fordi:^ 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  the  ripest  judgment."  Matters  were  indeed 
far  worse  in  Milton's  time  than  they  are  now  in  this  respect.  We 
have  to  a  great  extent  thrown  off  the  tyranny  of  the  grammarians  and 
the  schoolmen.  But  we  are  still  guilty  of  the  **  error  of  misspending 
our  prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  either  in  learning 
mere  words  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt."  We 
have  still  as  much  need  as  ever  that  someone  should  "point  us  oat 
the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education,  laborious  indeed 
at  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  and  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  that  the  harp  ot 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

Milton  defines  what  he  means  by  education  in  the  following 
words:  *'I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  To  attain  this  object, 
first  a  spacious  house  and  grounds  about  it  is  to  be  found,  fit  for  an 
academy  to  lodge  about  ISO  students  under  the  government  of  one 
head.  This  is  to  be  both  school  and  university,  to  give  a  complete 
education  from  twelve  to  twenty-one,  not  needing  a  removal  to  any 
other  place  of  learning.  There  is  something  strange  in  the  idea  of 
welding  together  the  school  and  university,  but  it  was  more  consonant 
to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Milton's  own  age.  He  himsdf  spent 
at  the  university  the  years  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one;  the 
ordinaiy  length  of  the  academical  course  being  seven  years  from 
entrance  to  the  degree  of  M.A.    So  that  his  proposal  is  not  so  much 

*H]8  tractate  was  published  in  full  in  Educational  Foundattons  last 
month. 
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to  suppress  the  university  as  the  school.  Doubtless  he  saw  little 
hope  of  reforming  a  lai^e  body  like  the  university,^ or  weaning  it 
from  the  useless  babblements  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whereas 
by  a  private  establishment  such  as  he  describes,  the  reform  might 
be  b^un  at  once.  We  must  remember  also  that  the  age  of  entrance 
at  public  schools  is  now  what  the  age  of  entrance  at  the  university 
was  in  Milton's  time;  while  many  of  our  public  school  boys  do  not 
go  to  the  university  at  all.  The  plan  advocated  by  Milton  is  in  this 
respect  carried  out  in  France,  and  pupils  graduate  directly  from  the 
lycee^  only  attending  afterwards  a  special  school  of  law  or  physic. 
Such  institutions  as  Owens  College  at  Manchester  are  doing  predsely 
the  work  which  Milton  recommends. 

Milton  divides  his  scheme  of  education  into  three  parts:  (1) 
Studies ;  (2)  Exercises ;  (S)  Diet.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  his  method 
we  must  remember  that  he  does  not  conceive  of  any  education  possible 
except  thru  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongues.  To  make  his  precepts 
useful  to  us  we  must  tear  aside  this  veil,  and  go  as  deeply  as  we  can 
into  the  principles  which  underlie  his  teaching,  and  infer  what  he 
would  have  reconunended  to  us  under  a  different  state  of  things. 

In  those  days  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  whole  learned  world. 
A  man  ignorant  of  Latin  would  have  no  access  to  the  best  books  of 
the  age,  and  no  opportunity  of  communicating  his  thoughts  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  is- natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  recommend 
Latin  gnunmar  to  be  taught  first,  but  with  the  Italian  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels  such  as  is  rapidly  making  its  way  amongst  us  at  the 
present  day.  But  here  at  the  outset  the  means  are  subordinate  to 
the  end.  Language  is  to  be  the  vehicle  of  moral  teaching  for  the 
formation  of  a  lofty  character.  The  Pinax  of  Cebes,  wUch  as  a 
flchoolbook  is  coming  now  again  into  favor,  and  which  advocates 
moral  principles  in  simple  language;  the  moral  works  of  Plutarch, 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  high-minded  of  the  ancients,  and  the  best 
dialogs  of  Plato  are  to  be  read  to  the  youthful  scholars.  For  here 
Milton  says,  ''the  main  rule  and  ground-work  will  be  to  tempt  them 
with  such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity  as  may 
lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  enflamed  with  the  study 
of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,  cheered  up  with  high  hope 
of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all  ages.'' 

Milton  emphasizes  the  cardinal  truth  of  education,  that  it  resides 
not  in  the  mechanical  perfection  of  study  and  routine,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  working  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil.  The  first  step 
in  education  is  to  make  the  pupils  *'  despise  and  scorn  all  their  chUd- 
iih  and  ill-tought  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises. 
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to  infuse  into  thor  young  hearts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  aidor 
as  would  not  fail  to  nuJce  many  of  them  renowned  and  matrhleii 


men.** 


Together  with  thdr  Latin  exercises,  arithmetic,  and  geometiy, 
are  to  be  taught  fdaying,  ''as  the  old  manner  was,**  and  rel^ion  is 
to  occupy  them  before  going  to  bed.  Thus  ends  the  first  stage  of 
their  education. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Gredc  authors,  Cd>es,  Plutarch, 
and  Plato,  are  to  be  read,  of  course  in  Latin  translations,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  ''read  to'*  the  boys  probably  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Ratich  and  Ascham. 

As  soon  as  they  are  masters  of  the  rudiments  <^  Latin  grammar 
they  are  to  read  those  treatises,  such  as  Cato,  Varto,  and  Columella, 
which  are  concerned  with  agriculture.  The  object  cS  this  is  not 
only  to  teach  them  Latin,  but  to  incite  and  enable  than  to  improTe 
the  tillage  of  their  country,  to  remove  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy 
the  waste  that  is  made  of  good. 

Then  after  learning  the  use  of  globes  and  maps,  and  the  outlines 
of  geography,  ancient  and  modem,  they  are  to  read  some  compend- 
ious method  of  natural  philosophy.  After  this  they  are  to  begin 
Greek,  but  the  authors  read  have  leference  to  natural  science,  whidi 
is  at  this  period  the  staple  of  their  education. 

When  in  their  mathematical  studies  th^  have  reached  trigo- 
nometry, that  will  introduce  them  to  fortification,  architecture, 
engineering,  and  navigation.  Thqr  are  to  proceed  in  the  study 
of  nature  as  far  as  anatomy,  and  they  are  to  acquire  the  principles 
of  medicine  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  sea- 
sons, and  how  to  manage  a  crudity.  No  advocate  of  sdoitific 
education  could  have  sketched  out  a  more  compr^ensive  plan  of 
study  in  these  departments. 

Then  follows  a  suggestion  which  has  often  been  made  by  edu- 
cational theorists,  but  not  often  tried.  There  are  some  minds  whidi 
are  inaccessible  to  purely  abstract  knowledge;  learning  takes  no 
hold  on  them  unless  it  is  connected  with  doing,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  many  that,  if  to  the  whole  curriculum  of  science  there  could  be 
added  a  curriculum  of  practice,  few  pupib  would  be  found  incapable 
of  receiving  intellectual  education.  We  find  this  feature  in  the 
Pedagogic  Province  of  Goethe*s  "Wilhelm  Meister,**  and  the  few 
occasions  on  which  it  has  been  tried  give  encouragement  for  its 
further  use.  Milton  accepts  it  without  reserve.  "To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  experiences 
of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apoUiecaries, 
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and,  in  the  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  anatomists,  who, 
doubtless,  would  be  ready,  some  for  rewaid  and  some  to  favor  such 
a  hopeful  seminary.  And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of 
natural  knowledge  as  they  will  never  foiget,  but  daily  augment 
with  delight." 

These  rudimentary  studies,  classical,  mathematical,  and  practical, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  them  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
they  are  for  the  first  time  to  be  introduced  to  graver  and  harder 
topics.  ''As  they  begin  to  acquire  character,  and  to  reason  on  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  there  will  be  required  a  constant 
and  sound  indoctrinating  to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing 
them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice. 
For  this  purpose  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  to  be  led  thru 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  but  in 
their  nightward  studies  they  are  to  submit  to  the  more  determinate 
sentence  of  Holy  Writ."  Thus  they  will  have  traversed  the  circle 
of  ethical  teaching.  During  this  and  the  preceding  stage,  poetiy 
is  to  be  read  as  an  amusement,  and  as  a  golden  fringe  to  the  practice 
of  serious  labor. 

"And  either  now,"  Milton  remarks,  ''or  before  this,  they  may 
have  easily  learnt,  at  any  odd  hour,  the  Italian  tongue."  This 
sentence  has  often  been  quoted  to  show  how  visionary  and  baseless 
Milton's  idea  of  education  was.  But  experience  is  here  in  his  favor, 
and  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  are  well  aware  that  Italian 
may  easily  be  learnt  by  intell^ent  and  studious  boys  with  little 
expenditure  of  time  or  interruption  of  other  studies. 

Ethics  is  to  be  succeeded  by  politics.  After  the  foundation  of 
their  character  and  principles,  then  is  to  follow  their  education  as 
citizens.  They  are  to  learn  "the  beginning,  end,  and  reason  of 
political  societies;  that  they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  com- 
monwealth be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  good  councillors  have  of  late  showed 
themselves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state." 

The  study  of  law  is  to  come  next,  including  all  the  Roman  edicts, 
and  tables  of  Justinian,  and  also  the  Saxon  law,  and  conmion  law 
of  England,  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 

"Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  be  now  understandingly 
spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology,  and  Church  history,  ancient 
and  modem."  By  the  age  of  eighteen  Hebrew  will  have  been  learnt, 
and  possibly  Syrian  and  Chaldaic.  Tragedy  will  be  read  and  learned 
in  close  connection  with  political  oratory.  "  These,  if  got  by  memory 
and  solemnly  pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be 
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taught,  would  endue  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor^  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles."  When  thdr  minds  are 
truly  stored  with  this  wealth  of  learning,  they  are  at  length  to 
acquire  the  art  of  expression,  both  in  writing  and  in  speedi. 
"  ¥Vom  henceforth,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  for 
fonning  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  eveiy  exceUent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  univeisal  insight 
into  things." 

Thus  ends  this  magnificent  and  comprehensive  scheme.  "These 
are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth"  (observe 
that  Milton  is  thinking  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman)  ^ou^tto 
bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and- 
twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead  than  upon 
themselves  living.  In  the  which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed 
they  must  proceed  by  the  steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  in  con- 
venient times  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes 
into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confiimed 
and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  ^eir  perfected  knowledge  like 
the  last  embattelling  of  a  Roman  legion." 

One  of  the  main  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  educaticm  lies  in 
adopting  the  truth  that  manly  and  serious  studies  are  capable  of 
being  handled  and  mastered  by  intelligent  schoolboys.  We  mi^t 
have  hoped  that  the  publication  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "'AutolM' 
ography"  would  have  led  to  the  imitation  of  the  method  by  which 
he  gained  a  start  of  twenty  years  over  his  contemporaries  in  the  nee 
of  Ufe.  It  seems  to  have  produced  the  contrary  effect.  But  no  one 
can  read  Mill's  letters  to  Sir  S.  Bentham  without  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  at  the  age  of  thirteen  neariy  as  much  as  Milton 
expected  from  his  matured  students.  Mill  was  reading  Thucydida, 
Euclid,  and  algebra  at  eight,  Pindar  and  conic  sections  at  nine, 
trigonometry  at  ten,  Aristotle  at  deven,  optics  and  fluxions  at  twdre, 
logic  and  political  economy  at  thirteen.  He  had  also  by  this  time 
written  two  histories  and  a  tragedy.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  studies  thus  eariy  acquired  did  not  form  an  integral  part  d 
his  mind,  or  that  when  writing  his  standard  works  on  logic  and  political 
economy,  or  sketching  a  complete  scheme  of  education  at  St  An- 
drew's, he  was  not  using  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  io 
these  very  tender  years. 

The  physical  exercise  proposed  by  Milton  for  his  students  b  d 
an  equally  practical  character,  and  differs  widely  from  the  laborious 
toiling  at  unproductive  games,  which  is  the  practice  of  our  own  daj- 
With  him,  amusement,  emulation,  bodily  skill,  the  dieerfulness  d 
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bright  coiupanionship»  are  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  practical 
life.  Dinner  is  taken  at  noon,  and  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  that  meal  is  to  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and  rest 
afterwards.  The  first  exercise  recommended .  is  *'  the  use  of  the 
sword,  to  guard  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will 
keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath,  is  also  the 
likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage."  They  are  also  to  be 
practised  in  "'all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wrestling."  After  about  an 
hour  of  such  exercise,  during  the  needful  repose  which  precedes  their 
mid-day  meal,  they  may  "'with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in 
recruiting  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn 
and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt,  either  while  the 
skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues, 
or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn 
and  grace  the  weUnstudied  chords  of  some  choice  composer.  Some- 
times the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop,  waiting  on  el^ant  voices  either 
to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets 
be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and 
manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and 
distempered  passions."  The  same  rest,  with  the  same  accompani- 
ment, is  to  follow  after  food. 

About  two  hours  before  supper,  which  I  suppose  would  be  at 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  **  they  are  by  a  sudden  alarm  or  watch- 
word to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions  under  sky  or  covert, 
according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont,  first  on  foot,  then, 
as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback,  to  all  the  arts  of  cavalry;  that  hav- 
ing in  sport,  but  with  much  exertion  and  daily  muster,  served  out 
the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  encamping, 
marching,  embattelling,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  help  of  ancient  and  modem  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  long  war  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country."  Milton 
had  good  reason  to  desire  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a  citizen 
army,  and  much  service  might  be  rendered  by  a  school  rifle  corp» 
if  they  were  organized  on  a  more  serious  and  laborious  model. 

In  Milton's  institution  the  vacations  were  intended  to  be  short, 
but  the  time  was  not  all  to  be  spent  in  work  without  a  break.  **  In 
those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant, 
it  were  an  injury  and  suUenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. 
I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then. 
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after  two  or  three  years,  that  they  have  well  laid  thdr  grounds,  but 
to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  into  all 
<|uarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength. 
all  commodities  of  building  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  villages,  har- 
bors and  ports  of  trade;  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  our  natr. 
to  learn  also  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowledge  cS  sailing 
and  sea  fights.  These  journeys  would  try  all  their  peculianties  of 
nature,  and  if  there  were  any  such  excellence  among  them  would 
fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itsdf  bj/' 
*'This,"  he  says,  '*will  be  much  better  than  asking  Monsieur  of 
Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youths  into  their  slight  and  prodigal 
custody,  and  send  them  back  transformed  into  nounics,  apes,  and 
Idckahoes." 

Traveling  abroad  is  to  be  deferred  to  the  age  of  thiee-and-twentr, 
when  they  will  be  better  able  to  profit  by  it.  In  Milton's  time  com- 
munication  was  far  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Not  only  was  a 
short  trip  on  the  Continent  out  of  the  question,  but  even  travding 
in  England  was  laborious  and  slow.  Yet  even  in  these  days  our 
young  statesmen  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  character  and  resources  should 
be  the  first  foundation  of  sound  political  wisdom.  In  our  own  dav 
we  might  go  so  far  as  to  regard  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  world  as 
the  fitting  conclusion  to  a  Uberal  education,  and  Milton,  if  he  were 
writing  now,  might  recommend  an  educational  cruise  such  as  has 
been  attempted  in  America  and  FVance.  Of  diet,  his  last  division. 
Milton  teUs  us  nothing  except  that  it  should  be  in  the  same  house, 
*«nd  that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful,  and  moderate. 

In  conclusion,  Milton  anticipates  some  of  the  objections  which 
might  be  raised  against  his  plan,  on  the  score  of  its  impracticability, 
or  its  aiming  at  too  high  a  standard.  He  admits  that  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  carried  out  except  under  the  most  favoiable 
conditions,  with  teachers  and  scholars  above  the  average.  **  I  be- 
lieve," he  says,  ''that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in. 
that  counts  himself  a  teacher;  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal 
to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses;  yet  I  am  withal  persuaded 
that  it  may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at 
a  distance,  and  much  more  illustrious,  howbeit,  not  more  difiScuIt 
than  I  imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  dse« 
but  very  happy  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God 
liave  so  decreed,  and  this  age  have  spirit  and  capadty  oiough  to 
apprehend.*' 

Cambridge  University.  Oscab  Browning. 
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discussion  of  this  topic  as  a  question  of  national  scope  is 
rendered  somewhat  cUfficult  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
selected  and  their  salaries  determined  by  local  authorities, 
limited  only  by  state  regulations  regarding  revenues  and 
teachers'  qualifications.  In  some  communities  in  every  state,  an 
intelligent  and  insistent  public  opinion  demands  that  salaries  be  high 
enough  to  secure  and  retain  teadiers  of  personal  worth  and  adequate 
training.  In  some  states  where  the  educational  forces  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  wise  and  capable  leadership,  ample  revenue,  a 
high  standard  of  qualifications,  and  a  living  salaiy  have  been  secured 
by  l^islation.  The  splendid  advance  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
Indiana  made  during  the  last  four  years  under  the  leadership  of  your 
president  is  a  case  in  point. 

Hence,  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  topic  must  deal  with  the 
conditions  in  particular  states;  the  conclusions  reached  may  be  of 
interest  so  far  as  like  conditions  are  found  ebewhere.  I  offer  this 
apology  for  my  frequent  reference  to  conditions  in  Illinois.  A  further 
justification  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  school  system 
is  almost  completely  decentralized,  permissive  rather  than  mandatory 
in  its  l^islative  provisions;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  effective  work  done 
in  Chicago  and  a  few  other  communities,  it  stands  well  to  the  rear  in 
oiganized  effort  to  better  the  salaiy  situation  thruout  the  entire  state. 

The  statement  of  the  question  by  your  president  assumes  that  at 
least  one  substantial  step  has  already  been  taken.  He,  doubtless,  has 
in  mind  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  teachers'  salaries  made  during 
the  past  two  years  by  a  committee  of  the  N.  £.  A.  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Carroll  D.  Wright.  The  report  of  this  conmuttee,  along  with 
the  authoritative  data  collected  under  state  auspices,  makes  dear  that 
while  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  teachers  are  fairly  well  paid,*  yet  in 
the  majority  of  our  smaller  cities  and  villages,  and  almost  everywhere 
in  rural  districts  the  scale  of  wages  is  entirely  too  low  to  maintain  the 
schools  even  at  their  present  level  of  efficiency. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  marshal  statistics  to  demonstrate  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  proved  by  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  teachers.  I  assume 
that  this  scarcity  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  is  certainly 
known  to  superintendents  chaiged  with  the  selection  of  teachers.    In 

*Paper  read  at  Louisville  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
N.  E.  A 
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more  than  one  county  in  eveiy  state  in  the  Middle  West  school-houses 
are  standing  empty  because  a  suitable  teacher  cannot  be  found. 
County  superintendents  and  boards  of  examiners  have  been  obliged 
to  lower  their  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professi<Hi« 
to  reject  fewer  applicants  for  certificates.  One  county  superintendent 
reports  that  last  year  he  rejected  only  two,  while  two  years  before  he 
turned  away  forty-three.  Under  such  conditions  the  cjiildien  must 
suffer.  The  schools  must  be  supplied  with  teachers.  All  who  can 
pass  muster  with  the  county  superintendent  are  reasonably  sure  of 
employment,  while  he  in  turn  must  level  his  requirements  to  the 
ability  of  the  available  candidates. 

An  examination  of  the  roll  in  any  particular  county  will  show  that 
many  of  the  best  teachers  are  leaving  the  work;  the  men  to  farm,  to 
study  law  or  medicine,  to  become  insurance  agents  and  traveting 
salesmen,  or  to  enter  the  government  service;  the  women  to  many, 
to  become  trained  nurses,  stenographers,  responsible  bookkeqiers, 
and  saleswomen.  There  has  always  been  this  outflow  from  the  pro- 
fession; but  just  now  it  is  greater  than  before;  fewer  young  people  are 
ready  to  fill  the  vacant  places;  and  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  in 
view  of  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  modem  education,  too  few 
are  looking  seriously  to  a  career  in  this  profession  and  making  adequate 
preparation  for  it. 

Why  are  teachers  scarce  ?  The  economic  law  is  that  labor  drifts 
from  one  occupation  to  another  according  to  the  relative  inducementa 
offered  in  each.  At  all  times  teachers  have  been  drawn  to  their  voca- 
tion by  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  social  position  and  public 
respect  accorded  to  worthy  teachers  is  no  mean  inducement.  People 
who  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  not  merely  for  the  uses  to  whidi 
it  may  be  put,  usually  finds  delight  in  sharing  their  treasures  with 
others.  Many,  too,  are  attracted  to  the  school-room  by  a  genuine 
love  of  children.  To  most  of  us,  I  take  it,  teaching  is  more  than  an 
occupation;  it  is  a  veritable  calling;  there  has  been  something  of  a 
spiritual  sunmions;  an  ideal  of  bettering  the  worid  thru  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  school.  Along  with  these  inducements  has  been  the 
salaiy,  which  we  have  valued  nearly  as  much  as  a  mark  of  the  public 
respect  accorded  us,  as  for  the  material  comforts  that  it  commands. 

Now,  as  compared  with  other  occupation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
moral  or  spiritutd  inducements  to  become  a  teacher  are  as  potent  as 
ever.  But  the  question  of  salaiy  is  becoming  in  every  sphere  of 
activity  a  larger  consideration  than  it  has  beoi  in  the  past.  The 
cause  is  fundamentally  in  the  industrial  changes  that  have  removed 
the  domestic  industries  from  home  and  farm  to  factory  and  shop. 
Our  pioneer  forefathers  produced  with  their  own  hands  neariy  every. 
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thing  in  and  about  their  homes.  They  saw  little  of  the  wares  of  the 
merchant.  Their  luxuries  and  personal  adornments  were  largely  the 
product  of  their  own  taste  and  skill.  Now  the  world  bujrs  and  sells, 
relatively  five  tunes  as  much  as  a  century  ago.  We  serve  others  and 
are  served  by  them  in  turn.  The  measure  of  comforts  that  we  shall 
enjoy  depends  very  largely  upon  our  conunand  of  the  market.  The 
standard  of  living  is  determined  by  these  changed  conditions.  In 
spite  of  all  that  the  moralists  may  say  in  praise  of  the  simple  life, 
teachers  know  that  to  retain  a  due  measure  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  if  not  in  their  own,  they  must  in  dress,  in  style  of  living, 
pay  some  r^ard  to  prevailing  standards.  The  teacher,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  upbraided  because  he  sometimes  turns  from  his  work  to 
consider  the  question  of  pay.  It  is  true  that  whether  his  salary  be 
great  or  small  he  rowes  all  that  he  can  give  to  the  children  under  his 
care;  but  when  the  day  for  signing  a  contract  has  arrived  it  is  his 
privilege  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain. 

Teachers'  salaries,  as  a  whole,  have  undoubtedly  made  a  great 
gain  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus,  in  Illinois  the  average  for  men 
has  risen  from  $48.19  to  $67.33  per  month.  Women's  average 
monthly  wages  have  risen  from  $33.46  to  $57.95.  This  is  for  the 
entire  state.  The  increase,  however,  has  been  mainly  in  Cook  County, 
employing  one-fourth  of  the  teachers,  and  in  a  few  laige  cities  outside. 
In  62  counties  out  of  the  102  the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  is 
less  than  $40  per  month;  in  four  it  is  less  than  $30.  In  ten,  men  are 
paid  an  average  salary  of  less  than  $40  per  month.  The  10,000 
teachers  in  our  rural  sdiools  average  less  than  $300  per  year.  From 
the  report  of  your  committee  it  is  evident  that  similar  conditions  exist 
in  every  northern  state  east  of  the  Missouri  River  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  In  thirty- 
six  Illinois  counties  the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers  are 
lower  than  thirty  years  ago.    In  eighteen,  women  are  paid  less. 

In  the  meantime,  the  population  of  the  country  has  doubled;  its 
wealth  has  trebled.  Land  and  all  products  of  the  land  have  risen  in 
value.  Wages  for  every  other  species  of  service  demanding  skill  and 
fidelity  have  risen.  Even  where  teachers  are  most  Uberally  paid,  all 
skilled  mechanics,  bricklayers,  machinists,  and  molders,  enjoy  a 
larger  annual  income,  while  the  common  laborers  on  the  streets  and 
sewers  are  better  paid  than  the  lowest  teacher  in  these  same  cities. 

In  1902,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  statistics,  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  all  the  workers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  fifty-five  leading  manufacturing  industries  in  Illinois  were  $502.92. 
The  average  annual  earnings  of  men  teachers  the  same  year  were  only 
$490.69. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  evidence  upon  this  point.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  country  schoolmaster  is  fortu- 
nate whose  net  earnings  are  better  than  those  of  a  good  farm  hand. 
Many  good  teachers  earn  less  than  stenographers,  seamstresses,  and 
cooks.  Our  wages  have  remained  practically  stationary,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  nearly  twenty  per  cent*  Moreover,  the 
demands  upon  teadiers  have  multiplied.  Institutes,  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  summer  schools  have  brought  home  to  them  the  need  of 
professional  preparation.  1/Vhen  this  need  is  realized,  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  feels  that  he  must  obtain  the  preparation  or  quit  the 
ranks.  I  believe  that  to-day  the  demand  for  this  prepamtion  is 
stronger  among  teachers  than  among  employers.  I  have  perscmaDy 
known  several  promising  teachers  who  have  left  the  work  because 
they  keenly  felt  this  need  but  could  not  realize  from  present  salaries 
enough  to  make  the  necessary  expenditure. 

'Hie  inadequate  compensation  is  not  because  our  people  as  a 
whole  do  not  believe  in  education  nor  spend  money  generously  for 
its  support.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  cost  of  public 
education  in  Illinois  has  increased  175  per  cent.,  while  population  has 
increased  only  70  per  cent. ;  but  the  enlaiged  expenditures  have  been 
for  fine  buildings,  for  equipment,  apparatus,  hbraries,  and  especiallT 
for  developing  the  somewhat  expensive  high  schools  in  our  cities  and 
towns.    Salaries  in  the  elementary  schools  have  seen  the  least  advance. 

A  fine  school  building  especially  appeak  to  the  American  spirit 
It  is  the  pride  of  the  town  to  be  exhibiteid  to  the  prospective  investor. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  wise  expenditure  for  advertising  purposes.  But 
teachers'  wages  are  largely  determined  by  custom.  No  organization 
or  trades  union  methods  have  been  operative  to  force  them  up.  Com- 
petition has  been  unrestricted.  With  unrestricted  competitifMi, 
wages  are  bound  to  sink  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  laborers  will 
consent  to  live.  Its  level  is  reached  in  that  large  dass  of  young  women, 
fresh  graduates  of  the  public  school,  who  while  living  with  their 
parents  are  willing  to  accept  any  small  salary  sufBdent  for  their 
personal  expenses.  Wherever  school  boards  are  willing  to  employ 
teachers  with  this  standard  of  preparation  all  discussion  of  the  salaiy 
question  is  useless. 

What  wages  should  teachers  receive  ?  What  wages  should  be  paid 
for  any  service  ?  The  answer  is  that  sodety  should  provide  for  all 
its  servants  charged  with  any  vital  function  the  conditions  and  means 
essential  to  effective  service.  Teachers  should  be  free  to  teach. 
The  dtizen  teacher  of  the  early  days  could  teach  in  winter  and  farm 
in  summer.  Few  teachers  are  content  with  the  standard  of  excdlence 
then  possible.    Excellence  in  the  calling  now  involves  professional 
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training,  books,  magazines,  summer  schools  and  institutes,  travel^ 
lectures,  and  concerts.  A  vacation  outing  is  no  extravagance  if  it  buys, 
vigor  and  inspiration  for  the  school-room.  The  teacher's  salary^ 
should  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  his  outlay  for  professional 
training,  to  maintain  his  professional  growth,  to  enable  him  to  live  in 
the  part  of  the  town  and  dress  in  the  style  which  the  community 
demands,  to  bring  up  and  educate  his  family  and  lay  by  something 
for  old  age. 

In  the  Indiana  report  on  taxation  and  teachers'  salaries  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made: 

For  the  rural  schools  $400  to  $600  per  year. 

For  grade  teachers  in  towns  and  villages  $480  to  $650. 

For  grade  teachers  in  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  $600  to  $80a. 

For  grade  teachers  in  cities  like  Indianapolis  $750  to  $1,000. 

For  principals  of  elementary  schools  in  smaller  cities  $900  to  $1,000. 

For  such  principals  in  larger  cities  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

For  high  school  teachers  the  same  salaries  as  for  ward  principals. 

For  high  school  principals  salaries  should  be  about  50  per  cent, 
greater. 

County  superintendents  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  other  county 
officers.  City  superintendents  should  be  paid  as  well  as  the  post- 
masters. In  Chicago  and  a  few  of  its  suburbs  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  better  paid  than  that  official.  In  the  220  Illinois  cities 
paying  their  school  superintendent  $1,000  or  more,  the  postmaster's 
salary  averages  one-third  larger.  His  responsibilities  are  surely  no 
greater.  The  required  standard  of  character,  ability,  knowledge, 
and  culture  is  no  higher. 

Three  remedies  are  proposed  for  the  existing  salary  question. 
The  first  is  a  sort  of  laissez  faire  policy  that  would  rely  upon  the 
methods  that  have  hitherto  bettered  conditions  in  our  hitherto  pro- 
gressive communities.  It  would  say  to  teachers,  in  the  words  of 
Newton  Bateman,  "  The  higher  law  by  which  teachers'  salaries  are 
graduated,  by  the  quality  of  service  rendered  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  will  not  be  set  aside  for  their  benefit;  that  law  is  un- 
changeable and  inexorable,  it  is  a  cold,  relentless,  emotionless  principle 
of  political  economy  which  has  controlled  the  whole  question  of 
wages  with  a  pitiless  and  despotic  sway  for  centuries  past.  Hence» 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  quit  weeping  and  wailing  over  low  wages  and  the 
non-recognition  of  the  teachers'  profession,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  twin  themes  of  unmanly  lamentation,  and  go  to  work.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  higher  up.  If  you  are  willing  to  spend  the  time» 
thought,  energy,  perseverance,  and  money  vital  to  the  best  preparation 
and  service,  the  world  will  recognize  you,  appreciate  you,  reward  you. 
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The  trouble  with  this  policy  is  that  it  presumes  a  laiger  measure 
of  interest  in  education  and  knowledge  of  good  teaching  than  school 
boards  yet  possess,  or  are  likdy  to  possess  for  a  long  time  to  oHiie. 
Teaching  is  harder  to  judge  than  any  other  form  of  expert  service.  In 
most  service  requiring  special  knowledge  or  skill,  if  we  cannot  judge 
of  the  woric  while  in  progress,  we  can  judge  of  the  results.  If  the 
blacksmith  is  unskilful,  the  horse  goes  lame.  If  the  builder  is  a 
botcher,  his  roof  leaks,  his  doors  sag,  his  paint  scales,  or  his  plaster 
Calls.  The  poor  lawyer  loses  his  case;  the  physician  his  patient;  but 
for  poor  teaching  there  is  no  prompt  or  ready  test.  In  fact,  mznj 
otherwise  intelligent  people  have  very  hazy  notions  of  what  the  school 
ought  to  bring  to  pass.  Our  people  bdieve  in  ''education"  without 
knowing  exactly  what  the  word  means.  i»{ 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  a  good  school  the  youth  should  come 
forth  with  a  body  sound,  healthy,  grac^ul,  with  a  mind  furnished 
with  a  goodly  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underir  our 
civilization,  and  of  the  best  literature  in  which  its  ideals  and  sjHiit  are 
expressed.  It  will  have  trained  his  powers  of  perception  and  reasoc- 
ing;  it  will  have  established  that  scientific  spirit  that  does  not  believe 
and  take  for  granted,  but  w^hs  and  considers;  it  will  have  secured 
reasonable  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  compotiiig, 
singing,  speaking,  and  the  art  of  good  behavior. 

The  daily  adiministration  of  the  school  will  have  established  habits 
of  punctuality,  order,  industiy,  courtesy,  and  self-contrcJ,  of  fidelitj 
to  obligations,  and  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  It  wiU  have  im- 
planted high  ideals  of  life,  the  love  of  excellence,  a  passion  for  justice, 
a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor;  in  brief, 'the  school  should  turn  out^o 
adopt  the  words  of  Milton — ^honest,  honorable,  high-minded  men  and 
women  able  to  dischaige  justly,  skilfully,  an4  magnanimously  all  the 
duties  of  public  and  private  life. 

Now  the  best  teaching  will  not  always  bring  this  to  pass.  It  maj 
be  nullified  by  the  influence  of  home  and  street,  of  press  and  stage. 
The  point  is  that  few  employers  know  what  to  expect  from  the  scho<^» 
fewer  still  can  separate  the  mingled  currents  in  adult  knowledge  and 
character  and  trace  each  to  its  source.  In  any  case  to  judge  of  to- 
dy's schools  by  results  we  must  wait  a  generation.  Evidently,  then, 
those  chaiged  with  the  employment  and  supervision  of  teachers  must 
he  able  to  know  good  teaching  when  they  see  it. 

Now  the  average  layman  asks  only  two  questions:  Do  the  chil- 
.dren  like  the  teacher  ?  Does  he  keep  order  ?  Both  are  good  tests  as 
far  as  they  go,  yet  this  audience  knows  that  the  affection  of  children  is 
^easily  won;  quite  as  easily  by  him  who  entertains  as  by  him  who 
instructs.     The  value  of  order  in  the  school-room  depends  veiy  much 
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upon  whether  it  is  secured  by  threats  and  bribes,  bj  appeak  to  fear  or 
selfishness,  or  whether  it  is  secured  thru  the  preoccupation  of  the 
children  in  interesting  and  profitable  work.  What  we  adl  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school-room  is  not  a  decisive  test.  Often  school  exercises 
that  seem  skilful  or  even  beautiful  are,  when  judged  by  standards  of 
ultimate  educational  value,  useless  or  worse. 

I  cannot  aigue  this  point  further.  I  submit  the  proposition  to 
your  serious  judgment,  that  in  no  other  form  of  service  is  the  di£Ference 
between  true  excellence  and  mediocrity  harder  to  detect.  This  fact 
puts  trained  and  worthy  teachers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  relatives  of  the  board,  with  ''deserving  girls''  from  the 
*'home  school,"  and  the  general  pressure  for  ''economy."  So  long 
as  teachers  are  eveiywhere  employed  by  local  boards,  and  are  licensed 
by  a  county  superintendent  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  silent  plea  of 
effective  service  will  not  alone  bring  the  salary  deserved. 

The  second  remedy  is  the  policy  that  has  been  so  effective  in 
raising  wages  in  the  skilled  trades  and  in  enhancing  the  prices  of 
hundreds  of  staple  commodities  of  commerce — organization. 

In  the  county  where  I  live  a  lawyer  in  good  standing  must  have  his 
$25  to  handle  the  most  trivial  case  before  the  circuit  court,  the  physi- 
cian two  dollars  per  visit,  the  plumber  sixty  cents  an  hour.  These 
prices  are  fixed  by  "an  understanding  among  gentlemen,"  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  county  medical  society,  or  by  the  union  scale.  The 
person  employed  fixes  the  price  of  his  services;  if  I  need  the  service  I 
must  pay  the  price  or  go  without  the  service.  But  teachers*  salaries 
are  usually  fixed  by  employers.  Yet  under  our  school  laws,  especially 
where  the  bulk  of  teachers'  licenses  are  issued  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, teachers  may,  with  the  help  of  that  official,  obtain  idmost  any 
reasonable  increase  in  salary.  This  has  been  effectively  demon- 
strated by  the  teachers  of  one  Illinois  county.  In  February,  1904, 
the  Saline  County  Teachers'  Association  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  state  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  committee  examined  the  assess- 
ment records  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  considered  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  schools,  and  prepared  a  schedule  of 
minimum  salaries  carrying  from  $25  to  $100  per  month  for  the  various 
positions  in  the  county.  This  schedule  was  mailed  to  every  teacher 
in  the  county  with  a  request  that  he  stand  by  the  committee's  schedule. 
Many  of  the  directors  complained  bitterly  of  the  proposed  increase, 
when  they  found  that  every  applicant  for  a  particular  school  demanded 
the  same  salary;  but  the  best  sentiment  of  the  county  supported  the 
teachers.  Only  fifteen  of  the  125  teachers  accepted  positions  at  less 
than  the  scheduled  rate,  while  some  boards  paid  $10  or  $15  above  the 
scheduled  minimum.    Several  superior  teachers  were  attracted  from 
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neighboring  counties.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  educational 
sentiment  in  the  community,  and  of  professional  s|Hrit  among  the 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  is  now  $45,  of  women 
$40.  The  average  three  yean  ago  was  for  men  $34.77,  for  women 
$28.87. 

Teachers  know  that  when  they  go  into  the  market  with  their  earn- 
ings to  buy  the  service  of  others  or  the  goods  of  manufacturers  they 
find  in  nearly  every  case  the  price  of  su<£  services  or  goods  enhanced 
by  combinations  formed  to  resist  or  control  competition;  they  know 
that  in  all  other  callings  demanding  special  knowledge  or  skill,  organi- 
zation may  go  on  unrestrained,  while  their  own  salaries  are  subject  to 
the  free  play  of  competition.    The  temptation  to  use  tins  weapon  to 
secure  just  compensation  b  very  great,  yet  most  of  us  do  not  take 
kindly  to  this  idea  of  organization  to  choree  our  demands.     Our 
coal  industry  now  presents  the  spectacle  of  two  armed  camps,  one  of 
stockholders  and  investors,  the  other  of  wage  earners,  whose  officers 
occasionally  meet  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  settie  the  terms  upon  which 
the  armistice  may  continue  for  another  year.    Under  modem  indus- 
trial conditions  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  the  human  sympathy 
that  under  an  earlier  system  bound  together  master  and  man  in  a 
common  interest.    Who  would  teach  if  the  same  spirit  of  antagonism 
is  to  reign  in  the  relations  of  teachers  and  the  community  which  they 
serve?    So,  I  take  it,  we  shall  resort  to  no  trades  union  methods. 
We  shall  continue  to  present  our  claims  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
confident  that  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  generous  disposition  of  the 
American  people  will  give  them  due  recognition. 

The  third  remedy  is  legislative  action  prescribing  the  minimum 
salary  that  may  be  paid.  Four  states  have  recentiy  enacted  such 
laws.  Pennsylvania  makes  the  minimum  salary  $35  for  at  least  seven 
months;  Maryland  makes  it  $300  for  the  year.  West  Virginia  pro- 
vides minimum  monthly  salaries  of  $40,  $35,  and  $ra,  respectively, 
for  the  three  grades  of  teachers'  licenses.  South  Dakota  makes  the 
minimum  $45  for  the  better  teachers.  The  Indiana  law  enacted  in 
1903,  provides  that  in  the  case  of  beginning  teachers  the  daily  wages 
shall  not  be  less  than  2}  cents  multiplied  by  the  scholarship  grade  on 
his  license.  After  the  first  term  of  teaching  the  multiplicand  is  £^ 
cents;  after  three  years  2f  cents.  The  multiplier  is  increased  for 
attendance  upon  the  annual  institute  and  for  professional  ability  or 
school-room  success. 

The  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  are  uniform  thruout  the 
state.  85  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  grade  upon  which  a  license  can 
be  issued.  Under  the  provision  of  this  law  the  poorest  teacher  in 
Indiana  cannot  be  paid  so  littie  as  $40  per  month.    In  three  years 
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the  law  has  e£Fected  an  average  rise  in  teachers'  wages  of  36  per  cent. 
The  increase  has  been  all  along  the  line,  but  greatest  in  the  salaries  of 
women  teachers  in  rural  schools,  who  now  receive  in  Indiana  an 
average  monthly  salaiy  of  $49.77,  while  in  sixty-two  counties  in 
Illinois  the  average  salary  of  all  women  teachers  is  less  than  $40  per 
month  of  twenty-one  days'  teaching. 

There  can  be,  I  think,  no  valid  objection  to  such  legislation. 
Teachers  are  public  employes.  The  salaries  and  fees  of  many  pubhc 
ofBcers  in  minor  poUtical  divisions  are  prescribed  by  statute.  In 
most  of  the  states  the  legislature  has  made  only  general  provisions  for 
schools,  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  various  districts  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  raised,  the  salaries  paid,  the  length  of  the  term,  the 
branches  to  be  taught  and  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  In  experience 
it  has  been  found  that  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  some  com- 
munities is  not  sufficient  adequatdy  to  execute  the  educational  purpose 
of  the  state.  The  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  play  the  school- 
master by  requiring  a  certain  length  of  school  year,  and  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  teachers..  A  minimum  salary  law  is  only  another 
step  in  the  same  direction.  It  recognizes  that  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  state  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  state,  and  not  merely 
of  famiUes  or  neighborhoods.  It  brings  the  intelligence  and  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  support  and  assistance  of 
localities  where  educational  sentiment  is  weak. 

The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law 
tends  to  create  the  sentiment  that  the  prescribed  minimum  salary  is 
sufficient.    I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  such  law's  working  that  way. 

Prior  to  1884  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools 
in  Illinois  were  fixed  by  county  boards.  Th^y-eight  of  them  in  that 
year  received  $400  or  less;  only  16  received  as  mudi  as  $1,000.  The 
next  year  the  legislature  established  minimum  salaries  of  $600,  $800, 
and  $1,000,  according  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  a 
maximum  of  $1,252.    After  twenty  years  these  results  appear: 

The  maximum  salary  is  paid  in  84  counties,  altho  required  by 
law  in  but  60  counties. 

The  limitation,  while  possible  in  42  counties,  is  applied  in  only  18. 

In  no  county  is  the  salary  held  down  to  the  limit  permitted  to  the 
county  board.     . 

At  a  convention  of  school  officers  I  heard  one  say:  *' I  believe  we 
are  all  agreed  that  salaries  in  this  county  ought  to  run  ten  dollars  a 
month  higher  than  they  do;  and  I  beUeve  we  are  also  agreed  that  the 
teachers  are  not  worth  more  than  they  are  getting. "  For  such  a  con- 
dition, a  law  providing  a  decent  minimum  is  a  remedy.  Surely  better 
teachers  will  not  appear  until  salaries  are  improved.    Higher  salaries 
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attract  and  retain  superior  teachers,  and  make  it  possible  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualificn^ons.  If  paid  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  present 
pooriy  qualified  force,  they  are  enabled  to  qualify  thonsdves  by 
further  schooling  for  meeting  the  advancing  requirements. 

In  many  states  a  minimum  salary  law  will  not  be  effectiTe  unless 
supplemented  by  suitable  means  for  securing  a  high  standard  of 
qualifications.  Tliis  will  not  always  result  automatically  from  better 
pay.  Some  rural  districts  and  most  villages  are  scarcely  able  to  raise 
revenue  enough  to  pay  liberal  salaries  under  the  revenue  laws  of 
many  states.  The  number  of  such  rural  districts  is  not  great.  A 
minimum  salary  law  might  impel  small  and  weak  districts  to  consoli- 
date. In  the  states  where  schools  are  supported  mainly  by  local 
taxation,  there  should  be  provided  a  state  sdiool  tax  supplying  one- 
third  of  the  total  school  revenue  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  especially  encourage  backward  districts.  In  our  great  cities 
the  wealth  on  the  avenues  helps  to  educate  the  children  in  the  slums. 
No  argument  is  needed  here  for  the  wisdom  of  such  policy.  In  the 
same  way  the  wealth  of  the  state  should  stand  pledged  for  the  school- 
ing of  all  the  children  in  the  state,  no  matter  where  the  children  may 
happen  to  reside.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  should  still  be  raised  by 
load  taxation  to  stimulate  in  the  people  local  pride  in  their  sdiool,  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  a  due  economy  in  expenditure. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  next  step  in  the  sahuy  campaign 
should  be  to  secure  the  enactment  of  minimum  salary  laws  in  the 
various  states,  supplemented  by  such  other  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  them  effective.  There  seems  to  be  no  better  way  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  our  village  and  rural  communities.  As  a 
great  body  of  public  servants,  charged  with  a  function  most  vital  to 
the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  may  with 
dignity  and  self-respect  ask  from  our  legislatures  such  compensation 
as  will  enable  us  to  do  the  work  whereunto  we  are  called. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University.  David  Felmley. 


prof  C0ef onal  Loyalty  Needed 

Greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  education  than  ever  before. 
The  universities  and  colleges  have  shrewdly  availed  themsdves  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  to  increase  thdr  endowments,  add  to  their 
equipment,  and  beautify  their  buildings.  More  and  more  attention 
is  attracted  to  the  so-called  higher  education.  But  the  schools  of  the 
people  which  are  hungering  for  a  kindly  and  hdpful  interest  are  less 
favored.     Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
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Shall  we  blame  the  people  ?  Their  attention  is  courted  by  so  many 
contending  interests  from  the  various  brands  of  soap  up  to  the  visits  of 
potentates^  church  bazars,  euchre  parties,  and  university  extension 
lectures — ^that  they  cannot  justly  be  censured  for  losing  sight  of  the 
schools,  which  imperfect  organization  prevents  from  b^ng  ever- 
present  to  their  consciousness. 

Shall  we  blame  the  newspapers  for  not  keeping  the  common  schools 
to  the  fore  ?  They  have  ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought.  For  a 
mess  of  pottage  they  are  ever  ready  to  confine  themselves  to  the  less 
exalted  but  more  remunerative  occupations  of  public  entertainers  (true 
diverters),  demagogs,  camp-followers,  scavengers.  If  the  newspaper- 
buying  public  should  want  to  know  about  common  school  affairs^ 
material  in  abundance  would  be  published.  If  an  intelligent  interest 
were  taken  by  the  people,  the  papers  would  discover  ways  and  means 
for  treating  elementary  school  matters  with  some  degree  of  expert 
judgment. 

In  the  last  analysis  of  the  difficulty  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  common 
school  and  its  allied  interests  rests  upon  the  elementary  school 
men  themselves.  The  sporting  fraternity,  theatrical  folk,  and  poli- 
ticians do  not  hesitate  to  aid  in  the  magoifying  of  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  their  callings.  And  the  public,  ever  prone  to  worship  the 
heroes  recommended  to  their  attention  by  persistent  and  organized 
sentiment,  bow  assent  and  say,  ''He  tf  a  buffalo.''  What  do  the 
teachers  do  to  have  their  leaders  recognized  as  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  ? 

In  five  normal  schools,  where  we  ought  to  expect  the  magnifying 
of  the  teacher's  office  to  be  a  constant  care,  the  lecture  programs  for  the 
current  school  year  do  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  educator  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term.  Are  they  so  devoid  of  professional  enthu- 
siasm that  they  fear  their  students  and  local  friends  will  not  care  to 
listen  to  a  teacher?  Would  they  rather  sneer  with  the  Epicureans 
and  Stoics,  and  let  their  own  Pauls  be  relegated  to  the  rear  with  the 
superior  **  What  can  these  babblers  have  to  say  ?" 

Just  one  other  word:  We  might  name  some  people  who  would 
feel  offended  if  they  should  not  be  mentioned  among  the  four  thousand 
—or  is  it  four  hundred  thousand — ^prominent  educators  of  the  country, 
who  would  with  evident  gusto  display  in  public  a  copy  of  the  Philistine^ 
and  have  it  known  that  those  smart  things  are  their  daily  intellectual 
bread,  while  they  would  not  for  the  world  undergo  the  mortification 
of  being  caught  with  a  copy  of  a  professional  journal  or  a  book  on 
education  in  hand. 
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Hepccts  of  Modern  School  education 


IDENT  ELIOT  in  a  ncesai  aitide  says  that,  to  his  way 
of  thinking ;    ''The  real  object  of  genuine  RepubUcaa 


■l^^fl  Education  is  the  discoveiy  and  developmoit  of  the  i 
BB^v  capacities  and  powers  of  each  individual,  and  the  increase, 
thru  increased  efficiency  and  serviceableness,  of  his  hiypiness,  of  his 
enjoyment  of  the  solid,  human  satisfactions — health,  productive  labor, 
and  social  and  domestic  life/'  He  says  still  further,  **Sedc  out  the 
gifted  individuals,  and  give  each  the  advantage  of  any  special  capacity/* 
Here  is  suggested  the  function  of  the  teacher. 

Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers  than  for- 
merly. Many  colleges  are  now  open  to  both  sexes.  Training  sdools 
and  normal  schools,  and  summer  schools  where  those  in  harness  may 
freshen  up,  all  hdp  on  the  good  work. 

An  old-fashioned  notion  had  it  that  in  order  to  develop  mental 
discipline,  it  was  necessary  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  diild't 
progress  so  that  in  overcoming  these  he  would  be  pr^Muing  for  the 
seriousness  of  life.  A  di£Ferent  view  is  taken  at  the  presoit  day.  In 
the  natural  order  of  things  there  are  obstades  enough.  The  duty  of 
the  teacher  of  the  present  is  to  make  instruction  attractive.  Make 
the  pupil  thirsty,  so  that  he  will  come  to  his  own  free  will  to  drink. 
The  mind  can  develop  what  is  within  itself  only  by  its  own  activity. 
No  one  is  ever  all  he  can  be:  at  any  point  in  his  development  he  has  a 
growing  future.  The  right  kind  of  education  and  guidance  will  reve  1 
to  him  this  capacity  for  growth. 

This  is  a  progressive  age  of  advancing  thought  and  requiremeots. 
The  teachers  never  had  greater  opportunities  for  influencing  the  coming 
generation.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  he  must  possess 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  what  human  institutions  really  mean  and  of 
the  great  moral  issues  and  principles  involved.  Patriotism  has  re- 
ceived a  broader  meaning.  The  greater  responsibilities  demand  mc»e 
efficient  people  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Education  to-day  indudes  in  its  scope  everything  necessary  to  fit 
a  man  into  the  dviUzation  of  his  time.  The  effect  of  this  enlargement 
of  the  idea  of  education  has  necessarily  wrought  extoisive  changes  in 
the  school  programs.  Music,  drawing,  nature  study,  physical  train- 
ing, and  other  subjects  have  been  introduced.  With  them  has  come 
an  army  of  spedal  teachers,  as  not  many  of  the  regular  teadiers  were 
capable  of  meeting  the  new  requirements.  The  disturbance  of  the 
old  routine  very  naturally  stirred  up  considerable  opposition.  The 
chaige  was  made  that  in  Uie  emphasis  laid  upon  "fads  and  frills**  the 
practical  work  in  *'  the  three  R's  **  was  neglected.    It  has  been  proven. 
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however,  that  the  child  who  is  taught  to  observe  nature,  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  things  in  art  and  nature,  may  be  just  as  quick  at  figures, 
may  write  just  as  well,  and  in  fact  do  all  the  mechanical  work  just  as 
efficiently  as  the  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these  educational 
advantages.  In  fact  many  children  have  been  found  to  do  consider- 
ably better  in  "the  three  R's''  where  a  liberal  program  is  in  force. 
No  doubt  the  "fads  and  frills"  have  not  infrequently  been  carried  to 
excess.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  pendulum  usually  swings  too 
far  when  first  set  in  motion. 

It  devolves  upon  the  educator  to  so  arrange  his  program  that  best 
results  may  be  produced.  Furthermore,  whatever  he  teaches  must 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  and  urge  the  ambitious  ones  to  con- 
tinue after  leaving  school.  The  stimulation  of  a  love  of  reading  of  th^ 
right  kind  is  of  especial  importance. 

Buffalo^  N.  Y.  Ada  M.  Gates. 


public  6ducatfon  fii  the  Hrgcntim  Republic 

The  development  of  popular  education  in  Argentine  has  been 
marvelous  in  recent  years.  The  national  school  system  has  been 
expanded  and  improved  in  every  direction,  from  the  kindeigarten  up 
thru  the  normal  school  and  the  university.  The  extension  of  indus- 
trial training  and  agricultural  instruction  thru  the  elementary  schools 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  Buenos  Ayres  takes  pride  in  being  called 
'*the  city  of  school  palaces'*:  the  public  school  buildings  erected 
in  recent  years  are  magnificent  structures.  The  national  Government 
encourages  educational  progress  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The 
people  believe  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  popular  education 
and  do  not  begrudge  the  schools  the  money  apportioned  to  them. 
The  following  extract  from  the  last  message  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
president  now  in  the  chair  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  some  of  the 
problems  the  Argentine  Republic  is  bravely  working  out : 

*'  The  progress  of  general  culture  fhruout  the  country  is  most  en- 
couraging, particularly  as  r^ards  conmion-school  education,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  feature  of  democratic  life  in  our  Repub- 
lic. 1/Vhile  I  thoroly  believe  that  the  State  should  support  every  kind 
of  instruction  for  the  people,  even  in  special  departments  of  science, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  serious  responsibility  of  the  Government 
consists  in  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  republican  institutions. 

**  There  are  in  Argentine  4,588  primary  schools  with  460,229  pupils, 
of  which  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone  there  are  247  public  schools  attended 
by  61,078  pupils. 
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*'The  social  influence  of  the  public  schools  is  steadflj  growing. 
The  eariy  prejudices  against  the  democratic  equality  cultivated  hj  the 
institution  have  been  removed.  Our  people  now  lealLse  that  the 
school-room  furnishes  an  unparalleled  basis  for  haimoziization  of  the 
di£Ferent  social  elements  which  are  active  in  the  cdlective  life  of  the 
Republic. 

'*  The  technical  and  prctfessional  schools  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  winning  more  and  more  the  favor  of  the  pec^le,  as  the  young 
people  who  go  out  from  them  give  evidence  of  possessing  the  equip- 
ment necessaiy  for  industrial  productiveness  and  commercial  transac- 
tion. In  this  field  our  modem  system  has  departed  far  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  old  education. 

**  The  best  proof  of  the  increasing  success  of  this  instruction  is  the 
large  number  of  young  moi  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  agricul- 
tural»  industrial,  and  commercial  institutes,  and  the  great  demand  for 
scholarships  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  Government 
supports  forty  Argentine  students.  The  excellent  results  achieved  bj 
the  North  American  scholarships  render  it  desirable,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  extend  their  number  next  year. 

"Our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  th^  beneficent 
influence  upon  national  culture  and  send  out  every  year  graduates 
weU  fitted  for  the  liberal  professions  and  for  the  management  of  our 
national  institutions.  As  these  universities  are  administered  thru 
special  channels,  the  national  Govenunent  has  but  little  control 
over  them.  But  the  interest  which  the  Government  naturaDy 
takes  in  the  evolution  of  our  national  culture  makes  the  observer 
solicitous  for  the  progress  and  character  of  the  universities. 

**  The  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  had  an  attendance  of  3,800 
students,  a  number  surpassed  in  the  United  States  by  only  one  similar 
institution,  and  larger  than  many  of  the  famous  European  universi- 
ties." 

This  affords  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  Argentine's  public 
educational  work.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  seven  years  since  the  director  of  the  Berlm  Observatory,  in  relat- 
ing the  history  of  astronomical  study  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
said  that  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Cordoba  Ol^ervatory  of  Argentine 
was  the  most  prominent  by  far.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  National  Observatory  was  founded  in  1871  by  Benjamin 
Astorph  Gould,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was 
engaged  for  that  enterprise  by  the  Argentine  Government,  then  con- 
trolled by  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  the  great  educational  reformer  and  co- 
worker with  Horace  Mann,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  to  a  foreign 
country  American  educational  it 
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One  hundred  Qucettone  in  6cegrapby 

With  Anbwebs  bt  Edith  Lewis. 

1.  What  is  the  studj  of  geography? 

2.  Into  what  classes  maj  it  be  divided? 

3.  What  is  the  connection  between  history  and  geography? 

4.  Why  is  the  earth  called  a  planet? 

5.  What  other  planets  can  you  name? 

6.  What  is  the  solar  system  and  what  position  does  the  earth 
occupy  in  it? 

7.  Where  is  most  of  the  land  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

8.  Describe  the  position  of  the  continents  on  the  globe. 

9.  What  is  the  character  of  the  different  oceans  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  dimate  ?    What  determines  it  ? 

11.  Describe  the  seasons  in  the  different  zones. 

12.  Name  the  different  races  of  people. 

13.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  race  ? 

14.  Who  were  the  Aryans  and  what  lands  did  they  settle  ? 

15.  Who  were  the  Semites  ? 

16.  What  are  the  great  religions  of  the  world  ? 

17.  Where  is  each  found  ? 

18.  Describe  the  principal  forms  of  government. 

19.  What  forms  of  government^  in  a  general  way,  characterize 
each  continent  ? 

20.  Name  some  of  the  plants  that  are  chiefly  adapted :  (a)  to  the 
torrid  zone;   (b)  to  the  temperate  zones. 

21.  What  is  trade;    commerce;    domestic  commerce;    foreign 
commerce  ? 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

22.  What  oceans  boimd  North  America  ? 

23.  What  great  mountain  system  eactends  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ? 

24.  Compare  the  two  coasts  of  North  America.    What  effect 
does  this  difference  have  on  trade  ? 

25.  What  four  great  natural  advantages  has  North  America? 
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26.  What  races  live  in  North  America,  and  where  is  each  found? 
£7.  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  North  America  ? 

28.  What  natural  boundaries  partly  separate  the  United  States 
from  Canada  ?  from  Mexico  ? 

29.  What  is  the  most  fertile  region  of  Canada  ? 
80.  Describe  briefly  the  Canadian  government. 

91.  What  can  you  say  of  the  surface,  climate,  and  people  of 
Central  America  ? 

92.  Of  what  republics  does  it  consist  ? 

99.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Cuba  ? 

UNITED   STATES. 

94.  Describe  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland.     Of  what  ranges 
does  it  consist  ? 

95.  Locate  the  Atlantic  plain;  the  Gulf  pUun. 

96.  What  are  the  diief  natural  advantages  of  the  United  States? 

97.  Why  has  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  led  in 
manufactures  ? 

98.  Name  the  New  England  states. 

99.  What  are  their  chief  articles  of  manufacture  ? 

40.  In  what  state  are  the  White  Mountains  ?  the  Green  Moun- 
tains? 

41.  Name  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

42.  What  mountain  system  extends  thru  these  states  ? 

49.  Where   is    Chesapeake   Bay,   and   for  what  products  is  it 
noted? 

44.  Name  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

45.  What  are  the  South  Atlantic  states  ?  the  Gulf  states  ? 

46.  How  are  tar  and  turpentine  produced  ?    What  state  b  noted 
for  these  products  ? 

47.  Of  what  use  are  the  sand  bars  and  islands  along  the  coast  of 
some  of  the  Southern  states  ? 

48.  Describe  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Florida. 

49.  What  portion  of  the  South  Atlantic  states  is  mountainous  ? 

50.  What  can  you  say  of  the  people  who  inhabit  these  moun- 
tainous sections  ? 

51.  What  is  delta  land  ?    What  state  partly  consists  of  it  ? 

52.  Describe  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi. 
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53.  Compare  the  eastern  and  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
in  respect  to  rapidity  of  descent,  navigable  distance,  and  extent  of 
surface  drained. 

54.  Name  the  Central  states. 

55.  Describe  the  prairie  region  of  the  past  and  present. 

56.  Why  is  this  section  confined  chiefly  to  agricultural  industry  ? 

57.  Name  the  Western  states.  Which  ones  border  on  the  Pacific 
Coast? 

58.  What  can  you  say  of  irrigation  in  the  west  ? 

59.  What  is  a  lava  plain  ?  Where  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  largest  found  ? 

60.  Name  four  great  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

61.  Describe  the  surface  of  Alaska. 

62.  What  is  its  principal  river  ? 

63.  How  did  Alaska  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

64.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  island  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

65.  What  are  the  most  important  exports  of  the  Philippines  ? 

66.  What  can  you  say  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

67.  What  is  the  capital,  and  where  located  ? 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

68.  What  gulf  and  sea  are  between  North  and  South  America  ? 

69.  Why  is  South  America  not  well  adapted  for  commerce  ? 

70.  Describe  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 

71.  What  form  of  government  prevails  in  South  America? 

72.  What  races  are  found  in  South  America  ? 

73.  Name  the  five  chief  commercial  cities  of  South  America. 

74.  What  nations  govern  Guiana  ? 

75.  What  republic  of  South  America  has  the  largest  trade  with 
the  United  States  ? 

EUROPE. 

76.  What  great  empire  lies  between  the  White  and  Black  Seas  ? 

77.  What  countries  border  on  the  German  Empire  ? 

78.  What  bodies  of  water  surround  the  British  Isles  ? 

79.  What  strait  and  channel  separate  England  from  France  ? 

80.  What  race  constitutes  the  main  population  of  Europe  ? 

81.  What  two  families  of  the  Mongolian  race  are  found  there  ? 
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82.  What  causes  the  emignlioa  from  Europe  to  America  ? 

85.  Name  and  locate  the  diief  foreign  possessioiis  of  Great 
Britain.    Which  three  are  most  important  ? 

84.  What  country  of  Europe  is  richest  in  mineral  production  ? 

8f.  Where  is  the  most  fertile  soO  in  Europe? 

86.  What  European  countiy  ranks  first  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries ?    What  country  second  ? 

87.  Where  are  the  following  cities,  and  for  what  noted :  Lcmdon, 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  Paris,  Lycms,  Beriin,  Antwerp,  Madrid,  Athens, 
Vienna,  Moscow,  St.  Petersbuig  ? 

ASIA. 

88.  What  mountains  and  river  separate  Asia  from  Europe  ? 

89.  What  two  riven  empty  into  the  Persian  Gulf  ? 

90.  Name  two  rivers  of  China;  three  of  Siberia;  three  of  India. 

91.  What  are  the  chief  mountain  systems  of  Asia,  and  from  what 
plateau  do  they  radiate  ? 

92.  Describe  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

93.  What  can  you  say  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Turicestan, 
Tibet,  etc.  ? 

94.  What  are  the  tundras  of  Siberia  ? 

95.  What  improvements  have  the  English  made  in  India  ? 

96.  Give  a  brief  description  of  silk  manufacture. 

97.  Where  is  the  white  race  chiefly  found  in  Asia  ?  the  yellow  race? 
the  brown  race  ? 

98.  Locate  Pekin,  Tokio,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Mecca,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  tell  what  each  is  noted  for. 

AFRICA. 

99.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  limited  knowledge  of 
Africa? 

100.  What  European  nations  hold  dominions  in  Africa  ? 

101.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Niger  River? 

102.  To  what  race  do  the  Egyptians  belong?  What  is  their 
language  ?  their  religion  ? 

lOS.  Where  is  the  Kongo  State  ?    Who  founded  it  ? 

104.  Name  two  of  the  great  African  explorers,  and  tdl  what  they 
accomplished. 

105.  What  can  you  teU  of  the  settlers  of  the  Transvaal  ? 
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106.  Locate  Alexandria,  Tunis,  Kimberiy,  Cape  Town,  and 
Joliaiuiesburg,  and  tdl  what  they  are  notable  for. 

OCEANICA. 

107.  Tell  something  about  the  size,  climate,  seasons,  v^etalion, 
and  <»n»mal»  of  Australia. 

108.  'What  can  you  say  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines  P 

109.  How  is  Australia  goremed? 

110.  What  is  the  foimation  of  most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ? 
lis.  What  race  <^  people  inhabit  these  islands  ? 

112.  What  can  you  say  of  their  state  of  civilization  f 

AN8WEBB. 

1.  Geography  is  the  science  which  describes  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  its  various  peoples,  animals,  and  natural  products. 

i.  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Ge<^raphy. 

S.  Get^raphy  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  histoiy 
describes  ^e  events  which  take  place  upon  it.  The  history  of  races 
is  largely  determined  by  geograpliical  facts. 

4.  The  word  "planet"  means  "wanderer."  The  name  is  pven 
to  the  eight  bodies  which  revolve  around  the  sun,  of  which  the  earth 
is  one. 

5.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranna,  and  Neptune. 

6.  The  solar  system  is  the  group  of  heavenly  bodies  consisting 
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of  the  sun,  the  eight  planets  with  thdr  moons,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  comets.    The  earth  is  the  smallest  of  the  planets. 

7.  North  of  the  equator. 

8.  North  and  South  America  occupy  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Thej  reach  neariy  from  pole  to  pole,  and  are  connected  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  occupy  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  first  three  form  (me  body  of  land  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  Africa  being  connected  to  the  others  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

9.  Tie  Pacific  is  the  laigest  of  the  oceans,  covering  more  than 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  reaches  northward  betwceo 
the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  Old  Worid.  The  Atlantic  is 
about  one-half  as  large  as  the  Pacific  and  stretches  northward  be- 
tween the  Old  Worid  and  the  east  coast  of  America.  It  is  more 
used  for  commerce,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  shores  which  border 
it  are  more  fertile  and  more  deeply  indented  into  bays  and  harbors. 
The  Arctic  Ocean  spreads  about  the  North  Pole,  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
about  the  South  Pole.  Most  parts  of  them  are  always  covered  with 
ice.  The  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  about  one-third  as  large  as  the 
Pacific,  lies  partly  between  Africa  and  Australia.  It  is  the  warmest 
of  the  oceans. 

10.  By  climate  is  meant  the  state  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It 
is  determined  by  latitude,  elevation,  winds,  nearness  to  the  ocean, 
and  mountain  ranges. 

11.  In  the  frigid  zones  the  winters  are  very  long  and  cold,  the 
summers  are  short  and  cool.  In  the  temperate  zones,  the  winters 
are  cold  or  cool,  and  are  neariy  equal  in  length  to  the  summers, 
which  are  warm  or  hot.  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  little  change  of 
seasons.    The  air  is  hot  or  warm  all  the  year. 

12.  The  white  or  Caucasian,  ycUow  or  Mongolian,  brown  oi 
Malay,  red  or  Indian,  and  black  or  Negro  races. 

13.  The  white  race  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  worid. 
It  is  enterprising,  aggressive,  and  averages  highest  in  general  intelli- 
genoe.  The  yellow  race  is  next  to  the  white  race  in  size;  its  mem- 
bers have  flat  faces,  slanting  eyes,  and  short  skulls.  Hie  -brown 
race  resembles  the  yellow  race  in  many  characteristics.  It  ranks 
lower,  however,  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  Indians  are  char- 
acterized by  straight  black  hair,'  copper-colored  skin,  and  high  cheek 
bones.  They  are  savage,  independent,  and  very  difficult  to  civilize. 
The  negroes  have  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  frizzly  hair,  and  black  or 
dark  brown  skins.  They  are  naturally  more  peaceable  than  the 
Indians,  and  are  readily  civilized. 
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14.  Hiey  wiere  widte  races  supposed  to  have  lived  long  ago  in 
central  Asia.  It  is  thought  that  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  they 
moved  westward  into  Europe  and  grew  to  be  the  great  European 
nations. 

15.  Another  branch  of  the  white  race,  which  settled  in  southwest 
Asia  and  northern  Africa.  They  have  given  us  our  alphabet  and 
our  system  of  common  figures. 

16.  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohanunedanism,  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity. 

17.  Hinduism  is  chiefly  found  in  India,  Buddhism  in  central 
and  eastern  Asia,  Mohanunedanism  in  southwest  Asia,  parts  of 
India,  and  northern  Africa.  The  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  have  no  central  locality.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
greater  part  of  America,  Europe,  and  Australia. 

18  Tribal  government,  in  which  groups. of  savages  band  together 
under  one  chief,  who  owns  their  lives  and  property;  absolute  mon- 
archy, where  a  ruler  governs  a  nation  by  right  of  birth,  making  the 
laws  at  will;  limited  monarchy,  where  a  ruler  governs  by  right  of 
birth,  but  where  the  people  assist  in  making  the  laws;  and  republican 
government,  where  the  people  make  all  their  own  laws,  and  choose 
their  own  ruler. 

19.  Africa  is  in  general  a  land  of  tribal  government;  Asia  of 
absolute  monarchies;  Europe  of  limited  monarchies;  America  of 
republics. 

20.  (a)  Palms,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  spices,  coffee,  tea,  rice, 
sugar-cane,  rubber-trees;  (b)  Cotton,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  in 
the  south  temperate  zone;  grains,  flax,  grass,  soft-wood  lumber,  in 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

21.  Trade  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods;  commerce  is  trade 
on  a  large  scale;  domestic  commerce  is  that  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  one  country;  foreign  commerce  is  that  carried  on 
between  one  country  and  another. 

22.  The  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

28.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system. 

24.  The  eastern  coast  is  drained  by  many  rivers  and  deeply 
indented  by  gulfs  and  bays;  the  western  coast  is  mountainous  and 
contains  fewer  outlets;  thus  the  eastern  coast  is  more  favorable  for 
commerce. 
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ft5.  Its  absence  of  im|M8Sib]e  mounUuiia  mnd  deserts;  ib  vist 
areas  of  fertile  s<hI,  and  abundance  of  useful  minerab;  its  numenns 
waterways  and  harbors;  the  fact  that  it  lies  diiefly  in  the  tanpente 
sone. 

26.  The  white  race,  who  constitute  the  chief  population  of  N(Hth 
America,  and  especially  of  Canada  and  the  United  States;  the  red 
race,  found  in  large  numbers  south  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Caiiada;  the  black  race,  living  in  the  southern  United 
States,  and  also  farther  south;  and  the  ydlow  race,  inhabiting  the 
Arctic  shores  of  North  America. 

27.  British  America,  Danish  America,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies. 

28.  The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawraioe  River.  Hie  Bio 
<jrande. 

29.  The  strip  of  land,  about  400  miles  wide,  which  lies  sloog 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

SO.  The  executive  head  of  Canada  is  the  govemoi^f;en€nl« 
appointed  by  the  British  monarch.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the  fonner 
are  appointed  for  life,  those  of  the  latter  are  elected  by  the  people 

31.  Central  America  is  chiefly  rugged  country  and  contains 
numbers  of  volcanoes,  the  ashes  from  which  make  the  soil  of  the 
upland  valleys  rich  and  fertile.  The  climate  is  warm,  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  there  is  much  rain  from  the  trade-winds.  The  popu- 
lation consists  mainly  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  white  peo^e  of 
Spanish  descent. 

32.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bict, 
and  Panama. 

33.  Sugar-cane  and  tobacco. 

^  34.  The  Rocky  Mountain  highland  extends  from  Bering  Strait  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  its  widest  part  is  in  the  United  States;  the 
ranges  on  the  eastern  side  are  called  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  ex- 
tend from  the  Yukon  River  to  Texas;  those  on  the  west  are  called 
the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges;  between  is  the  plateau 
region  known  as  the  Great  Basin. 

35.  The  Atlantic  plain  is  the  region  between  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending  from  the  Hudsoo 
River  to  Florida.  The  Grulf  plain  is  the  level  country  whidi  stretches 
inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  Florida  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

36.  Its  metal  and  coal  mines;  its  great  forests,  and  wide  extent 
of  fertile  soil ;  its  peculiar  facilities  for  domestic  and  f orrign  oonunoce. 
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37.  Because  it  has  abundant  water  power  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  its  mills;  is  near  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  can  thus 
obtain  fuel  readily;  and  contains  many  of  the  best-skilled  workmen 
in  the  countiy. 

38.  Maine»  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

39.  Cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  rubber  goods. 

40.  New  Hampshire.    Vermont. 

41.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland. 

42.  The  Appalachian  Mountains. 

43.  Beginning  at  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  it  extends 
northward  thru  Viiginia  and  Maryland. 

44.  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 

45.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoigia,  and 
Florida.    Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

46.  Turpentine  is  obtained  by  blazing  a  pine  tree,  and  collecting 
the  gum  which  exudes  from  it.  Tar  is  made  by  digfillmg  the  oil 
from  pine  wood  in  a  dry  heat.    North  Carolina. 

47.  They  partly  inclose  the  sounds  along  the  coast,  and  thus 
protect  navigation. 

48.  Florida  consists  diiefly  of  coastal  plain,  but  parts  of  it  are 
formed  of  coral  reefs.  It  has  the  mildest  dimate  of  any  of  the  South- 
em  states.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  an  immense  swamp, 
called  the  Everglades.    Florida  is  noted  for  its  production  of  oranges. 

49.  The  western  part. 

50.  The  people  of  these  sections  are  called  '*  mountaineers." 
They  live  on  small  isolated  farms,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
conmiunication  in  these  districts,  civilization  is  backward  and  the 
customs  of  the  people  are  primitive. 

51.  It  is  land  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  from  soil  that  has 
been  washed  down  by  the  current.  It  is  generally  low  and  level, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  bays,  swamps,  lakes,  and  river  branches, 
which  overflow  it  during  rainy  seasons.    Louisiana. 

52.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  for  neariy  a 
thousand  miles,  has  made  a  flood  plain  thirty  to  fifty  miles  wide, 
which  it  overflows  during  the  spring  rains.  As  this  plain  is  extremely 
fertile,  many  acres  of  it  are  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  grain,  and  to  protect  these  crops,  levees,  or  banks  of  earth, 
are  built  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  river  to  keep  it  from  flooding 
the  fidds. 
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5S.  Tbe  eastern  tributaries  are  more  rapid  in  descait»  are  na^- 
gable  for  less  distance,  and  drain  less  territory. 

M.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

55.  When  first  settled,  the  prairies  were  treeless,  grassy  plains, 
which  formed  the  gracing  ground  of  innumerable  buffaloes  and  deer. 
The  only  inhabitants  were  the  Indians,  who  lived  on  game  shot  by 
the  men,  and  com  which  the  squaws  planted.  The  prair.'es  have 
now  been  divided  up  into  farms  and  stock  ranches,  many  cities  and 
towns  have  been  built,  the  Indians  have  been  penned  up  in  reserva- 
tions, and  the  bison  and  deer  are  mostly  destroyed. 

56.  On  account  of  the  great  areas  of  fertile  soil,  whidi  make 
farming  and  stock-raising  profitable;  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
sea  coast  and  water-power,  which  makes  manufacturing  imprac- 
ticable. 

57.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Tlie  last 
three. 

58.  Irrigation  has  lately  come  into  extensive  use  in  those  Westeni 
states  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  which  suffer  from  lack  of  moist- 
ure. Regions  formeriy  classed  as  deserts  have  been  made  extremely 
productive  thru  this  means. 

59.  A  plain  formed  by  ancient  flows  of  lava,  which  have  since 
cooled.  When  worn  into  dust,  the  lava  makes  a  very  rich  soil.  One 
of  the  largest  plains  of  this  sort  in  the  world  is  the  valley  of  the  Cdum- 
bia  River,  covering  parts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  British 
Columbia. 

60.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angdes,  Portland,  Seattle. 

61.  Tie  Pacific  Coast  of  Alaska  is  bordered  by  the  Alaskan 
Mountains,  the  highest  in  the  continent.  The  laiger  part  of  Alaska 
is  a  plateau  region,  but  along  the  Arctic  Coast  and  in  the  river  valleys 
are  frozen,  marshy  plains  called  tundras. 

62.  The  Yukon. 

63.  In  1867  the  United  States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000. 

64.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  2,000  miles  southwest  of  San 
Francisco;  the  Philippine  Islands,  southeast  of  Asia,  partly  indosing 
the  China  Sea;  Guam,  about  1,600  miles  east  of  Manila;  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  southeast  of  Florida. 

65.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  Manila  hemp. 


I 
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66.  The  primitive  peo[de  of  the  Philippines  aie  supposed  to  be 
the  Negritos,  a  dwar6sh  black  race  found  in  the  mountains  of  Luson 
and  Negros.  The;  have  been  hunted  from  the  lowlands  b;  the 
Filipinos,  who  belong  to  the  Malay  race  and  form  the  chief  part 
of  die  population.  The  Filipinos  hving  in  the  towns  and  villages 
are  bright  and  intelligent,  but  those  of  the  forest  and  mountain 
r^ons  are  still  in  a  state  of  savagery. 

m.  Manila  is  the  capital  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  on  the  Island  of  Luzon. 

6B.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

09.  Its  sea-coast  contains  few  good  harbors. 

70.  The  plateau  of  Bolivia  is  the  highest  in  America,  and  is 
bordered  on  both  sides  hy  high  ranges.  It  contains  Lake  Titicaca, 
the  largest  lake  in  South  America,  which  is  navigated  by  steamboats. 
Much  silver  ore  is  found  in  this  plateau. 

71.  Republican  government. 

72.  The  white  race,  the  black  race,  and  the  red  race. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Prom  an  Old  Wood  Cut  Fubliahed  at  the  Ckiae  of  the  Fifteenth 

Centuiy. 
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7S.  Buenos   Ajnes,   Rio   Jaiieifo»   AspinwaII»    Valpanuso,  and 
Montevideo. 

74.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland. 

75.  Bracil. 

76.  Russia. 


77.  Russia,  Austria,  Hungaiy,  Switzeriand,   France,   Bdgium, 
Netherlands,  and  DenmariL. 


78.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Dover,  the 
English  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Channel. 

79.  The  English  Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

80.  The  white  race. 

81.  The  Turks  and  the  Magyars. 

82.  The  greater  political  advantages,  the  cheaper  price  of  land, 
and  the  higher  wages  of  labor  in  America. 

83.  In  Europe,  the  Fort  oi  Gibraltar;  in  Asia,  India,  Ceylon; 
in  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  British  Guiana;  in  Afika, 
Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Sierra  Leone,  Gkdd  Coast;  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  The  three  most  important  passessicnis 
are  India,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Australia. 

84.  Austria. 

85.  The  southeastern  part  of  Russia,  bordering  on  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  which,  without  manure,  yields  two  crops  a  year. 

86.  Great  Britain  ranks  first;  France  second. 

87.  London,  on  the  Thames  River,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
England,  is  the  laigest  dty  and  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  the  worid. 
Liverpool,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  England,  is  the  principal 
port  for  the  manufacturing  district  of  northwest  England.  Dublin, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  is  the  center  of  Irish  trade,  and  contains 
a  famous  university.  Paris,  on  the  Seine  River,  in  the  northern  part 
of  France,  is  the  great  modem  center  of  art.  It  is  the  capital  of 
France,  and  the  third  largest  dty  in  the  worid.  Lyons,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France,  b  the  center  <rf  silk  manufactures.  Beriin,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Grermany,  is  the  capital  cl  the  German  Empire 
and  a  great  trade  center.  Antwerp,  in  the  northern  part  of  Belgium, 
is  a  great  railroad  and  canal  center.  Madrid,  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  is  capital  and  the  largest  dty  of  that  kingdom.  Athens,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Greece,  and  its  capital,  form^ly  led  the  worid 
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in  literature  and  art.  Vienna,  in  the  central-western  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  a  great  modem  center  of  learning.  Moscow,  in  the 
centnd  part  of  Russia,  is  its  great  railroad  and  trade  city.  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Russia,  is 
capital  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

88.  The  Ural  Mountains  and  Ural  River. 

89.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

90.  The  Yangtze  and  Hoangho;  the  Yenisei,  Ob,  and  Lena; 
the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Bramaputra. 

91.  The  Hindu-Kush,  Thian  Shan,  Kuenlun,  Himalaya,  Altai, 
Yablanoi,  and  Stanovoi  radiate  from  the  Plateau  of  Pamir. 

92.  ThePlateauof  Tibet  lies  just  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
In  many  parts  it  is  three  miles  above  the  sea,  and  some  of  its  mountain 
peaks  are  more  than  five  miles  high.  The  inner  part  is  almost 
a  desert.  The  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  inclosed  valleys  are  salt, 
the  climate  is  cold  and  dry.  Along  the  sides  of  the  streams  from 
the  mountain  ranges,  live  the  natives,  who  tend  small  gardens,  and 
herds  of  yaks,  which  are  as  useful  to  these  people  as  reindeer  to  the 
Esquimos. 

98.  The  people  of  these  districts  are  mostly  nomads,  or  wandering 
tribes,  half  savage,  half  civilized,  who  live  by  tending  their  flocks 
and  plundering  caravans  that  pass. 

94.  They  are  dreary,  frozen  marshes,  containing  very  little  vege* 
tation  or  ammal  life. 

95.  They  have  built  railroads  and  canals,  have  introduced  sys- 
tems of  irrigation,  and  have  brought  about  many  reforms  in  the 
government. 

96.  Silk  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  cocoons  of  silk-worms. 
These  worms  are  reared  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which 
thrives  in  Japan,  China,  India,  and  other  warm  or  hot  countries. 
When  the  silk-worm  is  mature  it  winds  itself  up  in  a  silky  fiber, 
the  substance  of  which  is  secreted  in  the  glands  of  its  own  body. 
The  cocoons  so  made  are  put  into  warm  water  to  kill  the  silk  worm, 
and  soften  the  gum.  The  fiber  is  next  unwound,  and  reeled  into 
skeins.  After  being  scraped  and  cleaned  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into 
thread  or  cloth. 

97.  The  white  race  is  found  in  Asia,  west  and  south  of  the  central 
highland;  the  yellow  race  in  China  and  Japan,  east  of  the  central 
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highland;  the  brown  race  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Asia  and  the 
West 


98.  Pekin»  in  the  northeastern  part  of  China,  is  capital  of  the 
Empire.    Tokio,  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Hondo, 

the  largest  of  the  Japan  Islands,  b  the  capital  and  chief  conun^cial 
city  of  Japan.  Calcutta,  in  the  Ganges  delta  of  India,  is  the  principai 
shipping  port  for  the  produce  transported  on  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
maputra Rivers.  Mecca,  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  Asiatic  Turicey,  is  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
shrine  for  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  Jerusalem,  in  Asiatic  Turic^, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  famous  for  its  rdigious 
history.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  thdr  sacred  c  ty,  and  by 
Christians  and  Mohanmiedans  as  a  hxAj  city. 

99.  Its  absence  of  navigable  rivers,  its  climate,  which  is  generaDy 
unwholesome  for  the  white  races,  the  savage  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  jungles,  swamps,  and  deserts  which  make  travel  there 
extremely  difficult. 

100.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

101.  The  Niger  rises  on  the  north  side  cl  the  Kong  Mountains, 
bends  northwaid  and  flows  for  several  hundred  miles  thru  the 
Sahara,  then  turns  southward  and  enters  the  Atlantic  thru  the 
lai^gest  delta  in  Africa.  Steamers  can  ascend  the  Binue  branch  to 
about  600  miles  from  the  sea.  No  other  river  in  tropical  Africa  is 
navigable  to  so  great  a  distance  inland. 

102.  The  Egyptians  belong  to  the  white  race.  They  speak 
Arabic,  and  their  principal  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 

lOS.  Kongo  State  is  a  great  territory  in  the  central  part  of 
Africa.    It  was  established  by  a  congress  of  European  powers. 

104.  Livingstone  and  Stanley.  Livingstone  explored  the  great 
equatorial  lake  region  of  Africa,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
making  explorations  west  of  these  lakes.  Stanley  was  sent  in  search 
of  Livingstone,  and  found  him.  He  explored  Albert  Nyanza  and 
Lake  Tanganyika,  drcunmavigated  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  descended 
the  Kongo.    He  was  instrumental  in  founding  Kongo  State. 

105.  Most  of  the  white  settlers  are  English  or  Dutch,  the  latter 
being  called  Boers.  The  Boers  are  mosUy  farmers  and  herders, 
and  are  independent,  industrious,  and  of  frugal,  thrifty  habits. 

106.  Alexandria,  in  the  Nile  delta,  is  the  largest  seaport  of  Egypt. 
Tunis,  on  the  north  coast  of  Algeria,  exports  wheat,  olive  oil,  wool. 
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and  hides  to  Franoe.  Kimberly,  in  the  southern  central  part  of 
Cape  Colony,  contains  the  richest  diamond  mines  in  the  world. 
Cape  Town,  on  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  is  the  chief  sea-port  of 
southern  Africa.  Johannesburg,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  a  great  gold- 
mining  center. 

107.  Australia  contains  about  the  same  area  as  the  United  States. 
The  climate  there  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  seasons  are  opposite  to 
ours,  Christmas  occurring  in  mid-summer.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
arrange  themselves  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  evergreen.  The  native  animals  differ  genenUly  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  the  kangaroo,  the  duck 
mole,  the  dingo  dog,  and  the  emu,  which  resembles  an  ostrich. 

108.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  belong  to  the  black  race,  and 
are  savages  of  very  low  grade.  They  are  small  in  stature,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  with  curly  hair;  wear  but  little  clothing;  tattoo  the 
skin;  and  live  in  wandering  tribes,  hunting  and  fightii^. 

109.  Australia  has  its  own  law-making  body;  its  chief  executive 
b^a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  British  crown. 

110.  They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  or  coral  origin. 

111.  The  brown  and  black  races. 

112.  Most  of  the  natives  are  savages,  of  various  degrees,  ranging 
from  cannibals  to  tribes  civilized  enough  to  sail  skilfully  and  trade 
back  and  forth  with  one  another,  or  work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields. 


Hlgcbra  Queetione 

^1  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following:    homogeneous  polynomial,  signs 
of  aggregation,  axiom,  reciprocal,  surd. 

9  Resolve  the  following  quantities  into  their  prime  factors:  3a* — lSax+13x'; 
6ax— Scx+Scki — cd;  a'-hl 

9  Sx — 1         2z— 5 

S  Simplify  1 -h  x— 


4  SoWe 


x—l  z-fl  2 

m-hn       m  —  n 


p-hx        p — X 
S  Find  the  square  root  of  4a' — Bah  to  three  terms. 
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•  Find  the  swd  oISa/—    ,    WW-    ,    eWaO.       «u/  - 


«  Vx  —  T                 T   Vx--9« 
7  Solve 5  = 


«  Solve  (I— Sx)  (*— e)=»  (x-h») 

9  Solve  «»-f  y«=«60;  x— y=» 

lO  A  men  told  19  acres  mote  than  |  ef  his  Ihnn  and  had  6  acres  move  thsn 
i  of  it  left;  how  many  acres  did  he  own  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1  A  homogeneous  polynomial  is  one  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  same  degree: 

as,  x»+Sx*y— xys. 
Signs  of  aggregation  indicate  that  the  quantities  included  within,  or  cob- 

nected  by  them,  are  to  be  taken  collectively  and  sntQccted  to  the  saoe 

operation;  as,  (a^b'^c)x  signifies  that  the  whole  quantity >  a — &-<-«,  is  to 

be  multiplief}  by  x. 
An  axiom  is  a  self-evident  truth;  as,  the  wIm^  of  a  quantity  is  greater  thts 

any  of  its  parts. 
The  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  unity  by 

that  quantity;  as,  y  is  the  reciprocal  of  y. 
A  surd  is  an  indicated  root  which  cannot  be  exacty  obtained;  as,   VsT 

2,    3o»— 12ox+12z»=3  (a— 2x)  (a— ix) 
(6ax— «cx+3ad— c<i  =  (ix-k-d)  (3a— c) 
a»-|-I  =  (o*— o»+o"— o-hl)  (a-hl) 


3. 

x"  +  4x  - 

-13 

2  (x»- 

-1) 

4. 

np 

X  =  

m 

5. 

35 
9a 

2 

9b« 
16a 

6. 

19  Vis 

7. 

x  =  64 

8. 

X  =  5  or 

1 

9. 

X  =  13  or  9 

y  =r— 9 

or —  13 

10. 

ViO  acres 

For  the  Literature  Classes 

In  the  Days  ofMitton 


c 


By  TUDOR  JENKS 

(Lives  of  Great  Writers  Series) 

The  contrast  between  Puritan  and  Cavalier  life  is  yividly 
pictured  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Jenks's  charming  life  story 
of  Milton  and  Milt^^n's  England.  The  sketches  of  vary- 
ing life,  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  show  at  once 
the  fresh,  broad  and  helpful  spirit  in  which  Milton's  life 
and  times  are  placed  before  us.  The  welcome  given  to 
Mr.  Jenks's  preceding  books  shows  how  wide  the  demand 
haa  been  without,  as  well  as  within,  educational  circles  for 
books  which  give  the  personal  quality,  environment  and 
spirit  of  the  great  writers  studied  in  the  classrooms— books 
which  rest  upon  human  interest  rather  than  upon  criticism 
and  scholasticism  alone. 


12ino,  cloth. 


Ilhtstrated. 


$1.00 


MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST 


With  notes  by  Rsv.  James  R.  Botd,  D.  D.    Revised  edi- 
tion, illustrated*    12mo.    652pp.    Cloth.    80  cents. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CHAUCER 

With  introduction  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Mabib.  "One  of  the 
best  estimates  of  the  poet's  place  and  importance  in  liter- 
ature that  has  appeared."— Pud/ic  Ojnnian, 

IN  THE  DATS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

A  personal  picture  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford  and  in 
London,  based  on  the  best  knowledge  available  regarding 
his  life  and  times. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SCOTT 

This  charming  story  of  the  life  of  the  great  novelist  gives 
a  picture  of  Scott  and  his  work  that  is  wholly  exceptional 
in  its  succinctness  and  personal  interest.  4  vols,  (with 
In  the  Days  of  Milton),  12mo.  cloth,  illus.,  each,  $1.00. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

XX-I5  East  24th  St.  NEW  YORK 


VACATION  READING 


Mr.    Pratt 

By  JOSEPH  C  LINCOLN 

/iMthitr  of**  Cafm  En*'  (in  its  H^hth  $diU<m)  and  "  PArtn^rs  of  tbi  Ttdi" 

Mr.  Pratt,  clam  di^i^er,  is  confronted  by  two  Wall  Street  men  an. 

tlu'ir  valet,  who  wish  to  lead  the  "natural  life.'*     They  hire  V.:.  | 

Pratt  to  help  them  do  it.     The  result  is  astonishing.      The'  love  afrj '  j 

is  equally  dclicivuis.     The  story,  as  simple  as  **Cap*n  tri,**  is  -  i 

deliuhtful  comedy  of  misunderstandings.  ,^i»o,  cJctt.  ^-^  j 

^ — I 


To    Windward 

THE  STORY  OF  A  STORMY  COURSE  By  HENRY  C  ROWLAND 

*•  A  capital  story,  told  with  a  spirit  and  po  that  are  irresistible.  - 
strong  dramatic  novel.   Shows  literary  genius."— A/ttt-iirA  Adverti-^r  j 

ThtrJ  FdtttoH.     12  mo,  clotb^  front  tipircf  tn  color  br  Char  lot  tr  U'^rb^.v.  - 

The   Ancient    Miracle 

By  JANE  GROSVENOR  COOKE 

A  romance  of  a  Northern  Wilderness,  full  of  the  mystery  and  chjr- 
of  a  great  forest  and  the  love  of  a  great-hearted  people.  The  sicr 
is  alive  with  fascination  and  witchery. 

i2tno,  dotb,  vcith  frantispucr  in  color,  ^ 


\ 


The    Upper    Hand 

By  EMERSON  G.  TAYLOR 

In  the  Squire's  house,  in  a  New  England  village,  there  has  been  : 
tragedy  in  the  night.  Later  a  piratical  sea-farer  appears  and  \  - 
villaize  becomes  a  scene  of  strange  adventure.  t^mo,  cloth.  * 


Cap'n    Er  i 


(Eighth  edition)  and  PARTNERS  OF  THE  TIDE— two str Dr. 

humorous  novels  of  the  New  England  Coast  by  JOSEPH  C.  Lincoln 

/  imo,  clotb,  each  f  - .  • 


The   Sunset    Trail 

War,  Romance,  Humor  of  the  Old  Cattle  Days,   by  ALFRED  Hfn^> 
Lewis,  author  of  '•  The  Boss."  i2mo,  cloth.  ?  . . 


AN  ISLAND  CABIN  and  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS.- 

The  exhilarating  breath  of  the  seas  and  the  fragrance  of  the    moj-^ 
tain  balsam  are  in  these  books. by  Arthur  Henry,    tamo,  cMb,  ^sch  $  >  - 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  11-15  East  24th  St,  New  Yor' 


ie,  this  b    'V  shoulc 
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